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** Without doubt, some of the richest and most powerfu and populous 
communities of the antique world, and some of the grandest personalities 
and events, have, to after and present times, left themselves entirely 
unbequeath’d. Others have arrived safely, as from voyages over wide, 
century-stretching seas. The little ships, the miracles that have buoy’d 
them, and by incredible chances safely convey’d them (or the best of 
them, their meaning and essence) over long wastes, darkness, lethargy, 
ignorance, etc., have been a few inscriptions—a few immortal compo- 
sitions, small in size, yet compassing what measureless values of re- 
miniscence, contemporary portraitures, manners, idioms and beliefs, with 
deepest inference, hint and thought, to tie and touch for ever the old, 
new body, and the old, new soul! These! and still these! bearing. the 
freight so dear—dearer than pride—dearer than love. All the best 
experience of humanity, folded, saved, freighted to us here. Some of 
these tiny ships we call Old and New Testament. . . .” 

WALT WHITMAN, Democratic Vistas. 


6*A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to fear from 
the critic, whose labours can only put its worth in a clearer light, and 
establish its authority on a surer basis. In a word, it is the business 
of the critic to trace back the steps by which any ancient book has been 
transmitted to us, to find where it came from and who wrote it, to 
examine the occasion of its composition, and search out every link that 
connects it with the history of the ancient world and with the personal 
life of its author.” 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Old Testament tn the 
Jewish Church (Lect. I.). 


‘‘From the first the living stream of christian experience, though holding 
that onward course of which the successive flood-marks are the epistle to 
the Romans and the gospel ascribed to St. John, had been stagnating by 
the way into pools formed on the one side by Judaism, on the other by 
philosophic systems. The popular habit of regarding the writings of 
the NT as a body of doctrine pitched into the world all at once, has 
caused this fact to be generally overlooked. Yet an examination of these 
writings themselves might satisfy us that they came into being as 
successive assertions of the fulness of christian life against a cotempor- 
aneous stiffening of it either into Jewish ordinance or gentile philosophy.” 

T. H. GREEN, Works (vol. iii. p. 170). 
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SINCE this manual is designed primarily for the use of 
students, most of whom need to be reminded that if the 
first commandment of research is, ‘ Thou shalt work at the 
sources, the second is, ‘Thou shalt acquaint thyself with 
work done before thee and beside thee, I have agreed to 
notice, as far as the limits of my space and knowledge 
permit, the views of scholars who for various reasons are 
led to occupy positions which differ from those adopted 
in the following pages. The literary criticism of the New 
Testament still contains a large number of unsettled 
problems, and it is only fair, in a handbook of this 
kind, that facilities should be given for comparing the 
ramifications of argument and argument. Among other 
things, I have tried to draw up sifted lists of references to 
the relevant literature for the convenience of those who 
desire to find their way about in the world of more or less 
recent opinion upon the subject. The bibliographies have 
to be read in the light of what Eusebius wrote at the close 
of the ninth book of his Preparatio Euangelica: nai rorvsg 
O& HAANS MAPTUPAY Jwiv OY AOS TUAasay TE xa Yew CUYYPUDEwY 
ETippEl, TINY OWOlay TOIG Tebios IDO ErIoDpauryiCowevav, DY TOs 
avers, AOyou wpovoovnevos auwpweTpins, ToIs Didowocbéas Cyreiv 
ve nak Osepeuvay cmrorelrLavrec, exi ryv Asirovouy cavrol 
wsraBnobuebe erayyeaiav. I could have wished to make 
1x 
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the lists as well as the arguments ampler at several 
points. Still, they will perhaps serve, for all their 
defects, to give some clue to the main divergences of 
critical research from the track which has been outlined 
in the present volume. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


BROUGHTY-FERRY, Augusé 122h, 1910 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
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The Apostolic Age, History of: 

Weizsicker’s das apostolische Zettalter® (1902, Eng. 
tr. of second edition, 1894). 

A. C. McGiffert (Internat. Theol. Library, 1897). 

J. V. Bartlet (in ‘ Eras of Christian Church,’ 1900). 

J. H. Ropes, Zhe Afostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Critictsm (1906). 

Harnack and Preuschen, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius. 1. Die Ueberlieferung und 
der Bestand (1893); ii. Die Chronologie (1 = 1897, 
2 = 1904). 

Ehrhard’s de altchristliche Litteratur u. thre LErfor- 
schung sezt 18So (part i. 1894). 

The American Journal of Theology (Chicago). 

Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft (Berlin, ed. Dieterich 
and Achelis). 

Bettrige zur Forderung chrastl. Theologze (ed. Schlatter). 

Schenkel’s Bzbel- Lexicon. 

Bulletin de Litt. eccléstastique (Paris). 

Harnack’s Beztrige zur Ainlectung in das NT (i. Lukas 
der Arat, 1906, Eng. tr. 1907; li. Spriche u. Reden 
Jesu, 1907, Eng. tr. 1908 ; ili. dze Apgeschichte, 1908, 
Eng. tr. 1909). 

Biblische Lettschrift. 

The Century Bole (London, Eng. text and notes). 

The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges. 

W. Briickner, dze chronolog. Rethenfolge im welcher dte 
Briefe des NT verfasst sind (1890). 

The Church Quarterly Review. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, 7he Church in the Roman Empire® 
(1904). 

Hastings’ Dzctionary of the Bible (1898-1904). 

Smith’s Dictéonary of the Brble. 

Vigoroux’s Dzctzonnazre de la Bible (Paris). 

Smith’s Dzctconary of Christian Biography (1877-1887). 


XXXV 


XXXV1 ABBREVIATIONS 


DCG... 6 e Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (1906- 
1908). 

Diat. e » E.A. Abbott’s D/atessarica (London, A. and C. Black) : 

(i.) Clue, A Gutde through Greek to Hebrew 

Scripture (§§ 1-272); (il.) 7he Correctzons of Mark 
adopted by Matthew and Luke (§§ 273-552); (iii.) 
From Letter to Spirit (§§ 553-1149) ; (iv.) Paradoszs 
(§§ 1150-1435) ; (v.) Johannine Vocabulary (§§ 1436- 
1885); (vi.) Johannine Grammar (§§ 1886-2799) ; 
(vii.) Motes on NT Criticism (§§ 2800-2999) ; (viii.) 
The Son of Man (§§ 3000-3635). 

EB. « e© o The Encyclopaedia Britannica (small superior numbers 
denote the edition). 

FE Bt, 6 e e Lhe Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899-1903; ed. J. 
S. Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

EGT.. . e The Expositor’s Greek Testament (ed. Sir W. R. Nicoll, 
1897-1910). 

Einf. . ° - Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische NT? (1899, 
Eng. tr. under title, ‘An Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament’). 

Einl. or INT. ~. RR. Simon’s Wistotre critique du texte du NT (Rotter- 
dam, 1689 f.)*, Azstozre critique des versions du NT 
(1690), and Mouvelles observatcons sur le texte et 
les versions du NT (Paris, 1695);1 J. W. Rum- 
pus, Commentatzo critica in libros NT (1757); 
J. D. Michaelis, Z2nlectung in die gottl. Schriften 
des neuen Bundes* (1788; Eng. tr. by Marsh, 1793, 
Fr, tr. by Cheneviere, 1822) ; A. Hanlein, Handbuch 
ad. Einl. in die Schriften des NT (Erlangen, 1801- 
1809); J. G. Eichhorn, Zzul. tm das NT (1804- 
1827)*; J. E. C. Schmidt, Wstorisch-krit. inl. in’s 
NT? (Giessen, 1818); L. Bertholdt, Azstorésch-krit. 
Einlett. in sammtliche kanon. u. apokry. Schriften 
des A. u. N. T. (1813-1819); H. E. F. Guericke’s 
Beitrige zur Einl. in das NT (Halle, 1828 f., against 
de Wette) ;? A. B. Feilmoser, Zin. 2x die Bucher des 
neuen Bundes fiir die offentlichen Vorlesungen 


‘1The Protestant reply to Simon was J. H. Mai’s Axamen Historie 
Critice N. T. a R. Simone Vulgate (1694) rather than the Lutheran 
~Pritius’ Ltroductio in lectionem NT (1704, etc.); the Roman Catholic, 
Kleuker’s Untersuchungen der Griinde fiir die Echthett u. Glaubwirdigheit 
der schriftlichen Urkunden des Christenthums (1788). I have not seen the 
English version of Simon’s first two works (London, 1689f.). For an 
estimate of Simon’s contribution to NT criticism, see Margival in RAZ, 
1899, 139-216. 
2 The fifth ed. (1848) of de Wette’s Lehrbuch der hist.-kritischen 
Einlectung (Berlin, 1826) was translated into English by Frothingham 
(U.S.A., 1858). 


ABBREVIATIONS XXXVil 


(Tiibingen, 18307); H. A. Schott, Zsagoge historico- 
critzca tn libros N. Foederis sacros (Jena, 1830) ; 
Schneckenburger, Geztrdge zur Einl. in’s NT 
(1832); K. A. Credner’s Zinl. in das NT (Halle, 
1836, with his Das NZ nach Zweck, Ursprung, u. 
Inhalt, 1843)*; C. G. Neudecker, Lehrbuch der 
historisch-kritischen Einl. in das NT mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriften u. Citaten aus der alteren 
u. neucn Litteratur (Leipzig, 1840); J. M. A. Scholz 
(1845 f.); Schleiermacher’s? posthumous Zz7/. 2” das 
N7™* (Berlin, 1845, in vol. i. of his collected works, 
ed. G. Wolde) ; J. L. Hug’s £znl. in die Schriften 
des NT * (1847, Fr. tr. by Cellerier, 1823, Eng, tr. of 
third ed. Andover, 1836) *; Daniel Haneberg (1850, 
fourth ed. 1876); Ad. Maier (1852); Joseph Dixon, 
A General Introd. to Sacred Scriptures (1852); F. 
X. Reithmayr’s Zzn/. in die kanon. Biicher des NT 
(Regensburg, 1852); J. H. Scholten, Kvrztesche 
Inleiding tot de Schriften des NT* (1856); de 
Wette’s Zzz/.6 (ed. Messner and Liinemann, 1860)*; 
H. de Valroger (trod. hist. et critique, 1861); G. 
A. Freytag, dze heilig. Schriften des NT (Berlin, 
1861); Neander, Pflanzung u. Lettung d. christl, 
Kirche® (1862, Eng. tr. 1842, 1865)*; Giinther 
(Lutroductio, 1863); J. B. Glaire, Lutrod. Historique 
et Critique aux Livres de Pancien et du Nouveau 
Testament* (1865, Italian tr. 1846); Bleek? (1866, 
Eng. tr., Edin. 1883); Lamy (/ztrod. in sacras 
Scripturas, 1866-1867, against Scholten) ; Guericke’s 
Lsagogik® (1868); Joseph Langen, Grundriss der 
Einl. in das NT (Freiburg im B. 1868; second ed. 
1873); Grau’s Entwickelungsgeschichte d. NTlichen 
Schriftthums (1871-1872); Immer’s Hermeneutik 
(1873); Reuss, ae Geschichte d. heilig. Schriften 
des NT® (1874, Eng. tr. 1884)*; A. Hilgenfeld, 
fTistorisch-Kritische Finl. tn das NT (Leipzig, 
1875)* ; M. Aberle (1877); Horne’s /ztrod.' (ed. 
Tregelles, 1875); von Hofmann (daze hezlige Schrift 
NT, ix., ed. Volck, 1851); Mangold (ed. of Bleek’s 
Einlettung, 1886)*; B. Weiss, Azzl. tx das NT 
(third ed. 1897, Eng. tr. of second ed. 1886); L. 
Schulze (in Zockler’s Handbuch der theol. Wass. 
1883-1889); M. A. N. Rovers, Weuw-testamentliche 
letterkunde? (1888); Leblois, Les livres de la 
nouvelle alliance (Paris, 1889); U. Ubaldi, /xtrod. 
im sacram Scripturam NT* (Rome, 1891); H. J. 
1 Critical estimate in J. Conradi’s Schlezermacher’s Arbeit auf dem Gebzete 
ter NT Einleitungswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Hausrath 


HBNT. 


AC. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Holtzmann, Lehrbuch d. histortsch-kritischen Eznl. 
tn das NT® (1892) * ; S. Davidson’ (1894); Godet, 
Introd. au NT (1893-1899, unfinished; Eng. tr. 1894, 
1899); R. Cornely, /trod. spectalis in singulos NT 
libros? (Paris, 1897); G. Salmon ® (1897); F. S. 
Trenkle (1897); Th. Zahn, Ziz/. tz das NT (1807, 
Eng. tr. of third ed. 1909)*; Aloys Schafer (1898) ; 
W. F. Adeney, 4 Szblical Introduction (1899), pp. 
275f.; B. W. Bacon (1900); J. M. S. Baljon, 
Geschiedents van de boeken des Nieuwen Verbonds 
(1901)*; J. E. Belser, Eznlectung in das NT? 
(1902); A. Jiilicher’s Zzx/. in das NT® (1906)* ; 
E. Jacquier, Aistozre des Livres du NT (1903-1908) ; 
von Soden’s Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte (die 
Schriften des NT), 1905 (Eng. tr. 1906); Wrede, aze 
Entstehung d. Schriften des NT (1907, Eng. tr. 
1909); Barth, Zzz/ectung in das NT (1908); C. R. 
Gregory (Ziuleitung in das NT, 1909); A. S. 
Peake, Critical /ntroduction to the NT (1909)— 
besides the popular manuals by E. H. Plumptre 
(Lutrod. to NT, 1883); M. Dods? (Jutrod. to NT. 
London, 1894); M‘Clymont, 7he New Testament 
and its Writers (London, 1893), and Gutjahr 
(Zinlectung ... Lettfaden zunachst fiir Studierende 
der Theologie, Graz, 1896), along with Weingarten’s 
ed. (Berlin, 1872) of Hertwig, Dze Einlettung tn’s 
NT im tabellarischer Uebersicht*; P. Fargues, 
Introd. au Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1902), and L. 
Kunze’s Linfiihrung in das NT (Berlin, 1906). 
Hug, Feilmoser, Giinther, Haneberg, Scholz, Maier, 
Reithmayr, Langen, Aberle, Lamy, Cornely, Ubaldi, 
and Schifer, represent the older, Trenkle and Belser 
and Jacquier the modern school of Roman Catholic 
criticism. 

Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1900 f.). 

Lichtenberger’s Eucyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses 
(4877 £.): 

The Expository Times (ed. J. Hastings, Edinburgh). 

The Expositor (ed. Sir W. R. Nicoll, London; small 
superior numbers denote the series). 

Gotting. Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

The Gospels as Historical Documents, by V. H. Stanton 
(Oxford) ; i. (1903) ; ii. (1909). 

(i.) Zahn’s Geschichte des NT Kanons (1888f.); (ii) 
Leipoldt’s Gesch. des NT Kanons (1907-1908). 

A History of the NT Times (The Times of the Apostles) ; 
Eng. tr. 1895. 

Handbuch zum NT (Tiibingen, 1906f., ed. Lietzmann). 

Hand-Commentar zum NT (Freiburg i. B.). 
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Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte (Eng. tr. in seven volumes, 
‘The History of Dogma,’ 1894 f.). 

Eusebius, Hecles. Historéa (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen). 

Lhe [Hibbert Journal (London). 

Schiirer’s Geschichte des juid. Volkes (Eng. tr. of second 
ed. under the title, ‘A History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ.” The fourth German 
edition is occasionally quoted as G/V). 

Hennecke’s (i.) Meztestamentliche Apokryphen, and (ii.) 
flandbuch zu den neutest. Apokryphen (Tibingen, 
1904). 

Moffatt, Zhe Historical New Testament? (Edinburgh, 
1901). 

Sir John C. Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice (1899; second 
ed. 1909). 

The International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh). 

The Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Hort’s /udarstic Christianity (1896); G. Hoennicke’s 
Das Judenchristentum (1908). 

JSahrbicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (London). 

Lhe Journal of Theological Studies. 

Eng. tr. in six volumes of Keim’s Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara. 

Literarisches Centralblatt. 

The Septuagint, cited from Swete’s manual edition 
(Cambridge). 

Harnack’s ae Mission und Ausbrettung des Christen- 
thums? (1906; Eng. tr. 1908). 

Meyer’s Kommentar zum NT (latest editions). 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford, 
1905). 

Lhe Theology of the New Testament : 

Reuss, “istoire de la théologie chrétienne au siecle 
apostolique (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1872), 

B. Weiss” (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1888), 

Bovon’s 7héologie du NT (1893). 

Beyschlag (Eng. tr. 1896). 

H. J. Holtzmann (1897). 

G. B. Stevens (Internat. Theol. Library, 1899). 

E. P. Gould (1900). 

P. Feine (1910). 


oe IRL NNO Pee RE 

1 Occasionally one or two sentences are reproduced from this earlier 
volume, on the principle defended by Isokrates in his fifth oration (93): 
Kai pndels drrokdBy we BovrNcoOar AaOetv bre To'Twy eva mwéppaka Tov avrov 
Tporov dvmep mporepov. émicras yap éwl ras adrds dStavolas eithopnv pH rovels 
Wixouevos rd Sednrwueva Karas érépws elreiv. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Schwegler, das machapostolische Zettalter im den 
flauptmomenten seiner Entwickelung (Tubingen, 
1846). R. Knopf, das nachapost. Zeztalter (1905). 

W. C. van Manen, Handlecding voor de Oudchristelijke 
Letterkunde (1900). 

Cohn and Wendland’s edition (Berlin, 1896 f.). 

Protestantische Monatshefte (ed. Websky). 

keal-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie u. Kéirche*® 
(ed. Hauck, 1896-1909). 

Revue Biblique internationale (Faris). 

Renan’s {7stocre des Origines du Christianisme (1863 f.,. 
(i.) Vie de Jésus ; (ii.) Les Apétres ; (iii.) S. Paw, 
(iv.) L’antéchrist ; (v.) Les évangiles ; (vi.) L’église 
chrétienne. 

Revue de [histoire et de littérature religteuses (Paris). 

Revue de ’histotre des religions (Paris, ed. J. Réville). 

Revue Sémitique (Paris). 

Revue de Théologie et des Quest. Religteuses (ed. Bois, 
Montauban). 

Studia Biblica (Oxford). 

Setzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wessenschaften 
zu Ween. 

Sttzungsberichte der kiniglich Preuss. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schafien zu Berlin. 

Studien und Kritiken (Gotha). 

Die Schriften des NT (1905 f., ed. J. Weiss). 

Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen’. 

Strauss’ Leben Jesu (George Eliot’s version, ed. of 1892). 
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COLLECTION OF NT WRITINGS INTO A CANON: 
METHOD AND MATERIALS OF NT INTRODUCTION. 


Tue early Christian writings which form the New Testament 
fall within a period which covers, roughly speaking, a single 
century. Jesus died about a.p. 30. He wrote none of the 
works treasured by the church. He wrote once, but it was on 
the dust; like Socrates, he remained an authority, not an 
author, for his adherents. The subsequent literature which 
gathered round his name and cause embraced accounts of his 
own life or of the movement which he inaugurated, as well as 
compositions occasioned by exigencies and emergencies in the 
life of the Christian societies throughout the Roman empire. 
The last of these writings (2 Peter) dates not much later than 
about one hundred years after the crucifixion. By the end of 
the second century all our present canonical NT writings are 
known to have been in existence, while the majority existed as a 
sacred collection which was being used for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The problem set to the literary critic is to examine the rise and 
growth of these writings one by one, to estimate their historical 
object, to discuss their inter-relations, and to analyse their 
structure, 

An introduction* to any literature, ancient, medizval, or 


* The Libri Introductorii referred to by the sixth-century aristocratic and 
scholarly monk, M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, in his Jystitutdo diutnarum 
lectionum (Migne, patr. Jat. xx. 1105 f.), appear to have been mainly occupied 
with biblical exegesis and hermeneutic, and the Eicaywyy eis ras Oelas ypagpas 
of Hadrianus (fifth century, ed. Gdssling, Berlin, 1887) does not differ 
essentially from the sources used by the Abruzzi scholar. The lost Key to 
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modern, is concerned primarily with literary problems, and with 
other questions only as these impinge upon the central issue, 
namely, the literary genesis and growth of the writings under 
review. The study of the documents as documents is its 
métier. ‘The origin and the objects of these documents in their 
own age form its special business. Yet, as literature rises from 
life, and as any writing not only is shaped by, but itself helps 
to shape, events in history, literary criticism is repeatedly 
obliged to wade into the waters of historical investigation; 
the imperial policy of Rome, e.g., is as germane to the criticism 
of the Apocalypse of John as is the policy of Philip to the 
discussion of Demosthenes’ Olynthiac orations. Literary criticism 
and historical criticism are therefore auxiliary sciences. The 
historian, whether of life or thought, requires to be able to 
presuppose the results of investigation into the date, authenticity, 
and form of the relevant documents; while the literary critic, in 
order to place his documents, leans on the results of the 
historian’s survey. But neither science can be isolated. Literary 
judgments frequently depend upon some presupposition as to 
the course of history, and the very data for this presupposition 
are often in their turn drawn largely from the documents in 
question. This is not arguing or working in a circle. The 
moment theory is deserted for practice, the difficulties tend to 
solve themselves ; they are really difficulties of method, and if 
the literary critic and the historian keep their respective flags 
flying, they need not scruple to cross their allotted borders 
when occasion demands. 


Much of the historical significance which attaches to certain writings 
would remain hidden from us if we did not happen to know that certain 
events were fresh in the minds of writers and readers alike. Paradise Lost 
is not a political pamphlet, much less a religious treatise; but it is im- 
possible to miss in its dialogues and descriptions either the theology 
of current Puritanism, with its controversies and abstractions, or the 
republican tendencies by which the author’s conceptions of government were 
shaped, or, finally, his instinctive distrust for the intellectual passion awakened 
by the Renaissance. Similarly—to take one instance out of hundreds 
from ancient literature—the Prometheus Venctus and the Septem contra 
Thebas are unintelligible apart from the aspirations of the Athenian 
tvpavvo. and Themistokles. The literary and historical criticism of the NT 
has a corresponding duty of unravelling the various threads of influence 


the Interpretation of the Scriptures, by Melito of Sardis (‘H xXets), probably 
belonged to the same class. 
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which tie a writing to some period. It is essential here as elsewhere to 
ascertain the mental and moral latitudes in which an author worked, to use 
his work in conjunction with other aids for the discovery and illustration of 
these latitudes, and again to use these for the further elucidation of the book 
itself. The latter is moved more or less, according to its character, by 
recent and contemporary events, just as the period in its turn is set off and 
rendered more vivid by the contemporary literature— 


**Like as the wind doth beautify a sail, 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind.” 


As the early Christian literature was not national, however, such 
_ synchronisms* yield less for the NT than for almost any other group of 
ancient writings. We should expect, ¢g., that an event like the fall of 
Jerusalem would have dinted some of the literature of the primitive church, 
almost as the victory at Salamis has marked the /ezse. It might be 
supposed that such an epoch-making crisis would even furnish criteria for 
determining the dates of some of the NT writings. As a matter of fact, 
the catastrophe is practically ignored in the extant Christian literature of the 
first century. Beyond slight traces in the synoptic, especially the Lucan, 
version of the eschatological predictions made by Jesus, and a possible echo 
in one of the sources underlying the Apocalypse, no vibrations of the crisis 
can be felt. 


Literary criticism and textual criticism are also bound to 
overlap at many points; but each has a sphere of its own. The 
boundary question here is theoretically simpler than between the 
historian and the literary critic. ‘The place of investigation into 
early Christian tradition is more difficult to determine. An 
ancient writing often lies in a matrix of later information upon 
its origin or its author, and it is necessary to examine such 
materials in order to ascertain whether or how far they are the 
result of later fancy wearing unreliable reports around an honoured 
literary product, or the outcome of a genuine tradition which 
goes back in subterranean fashion to the very period at which 
and for which the author wrote. 

From such difficulties, arising out of the content and the 
form of documents, it is not to be expected that a critical 
Introduction to the literature of the NT can be exempt. 
Volumes on this subject have often been planned and executed 
along lines which overlapped into the sphere of works upon 
early church history, New Testament theology, and textual 
criticism. In the hands of some older writers, like Horne and 


*A Contemporary History of the New Testament is to form a special 
volume of the International Theological Library. 
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Glaire, NT Introduction was equivalent to an encyclopedia or 
biblical dictionary, in which all topics relative to the contents 
as well as to the form of the NT writings were elaborately 
discussed, whether historical, literary, textual, or archeological. 
The escape from this ideal of a Juvenalian farrago was only 
a matter of time. With the development of historical criticism 
and the increasing specialisation which it demanded, such a con- 
ception of Introduction became more and more impracticable. 
It is now recognised that while a NT Introduction handles 
the materials of volumes on the language and text of the NT 
writings as well as on the apostolic age, it is differentiated 
from these by acontrolling reference to the literary problem 
as such, which determines roughly the amount of space assigned 
to questions of chronology, theology, archeology, and textua 
criticism. avs 

Naturally it is impossible, e.g., to discuss Paul’s epistle to the 
Christians of Galatia without some reference to the narrative of 
Acts and the geographical data of the provinces in Asia Minor, 
or to pronounce on the authenticity of the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians without checking the results of recent inquiry into 
the eschatological currents flowing through Judaism and primitive 
Christianity. Textual criticism also bears directly upon several 
problems in the literary criticism of the documents, as, ¢.g., in 
the case of the Bezan text of Acts, or of the pericopé in the 
Fourth gospel, or of the appendix to Mark’s gospel. The 
new attention paid to the Old Latin and Syriac versions, which 
promise to throw light on the Greek text prior to the rise of 
the great uncials, is destined to affect NT Introduction as well 
as exegesis in the near future. But it is the problem of tradition 
which is most crucial. It assumes a much more serious character 
in NT Introduction than is usual elsewhere in the literary 
criticism of classical or Oriental literature. The problem of 
tradition is, in one aspect, a phase of investigation in early 
church history ; but, in another, it is bound up with the special 
question of the Canon*—a question which, by its unique 
significance, imposes specific difficulties upon the literary criti- 
cism of the NT. As the very term Vew Testament suggests, 
these writings are extant in a special collection. The idea and 


* The right of historical criticism to examine the origin and authority of 
the NT Canon was first stated by Semler in his Adhandlung von freter 
Untersuchung des Kanons (1771-1775). 
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the history of this collection belong to the province of church 
history and to the special department of the Canon; but it 
would be unscientific to treat NT Introduction as if it were 
entirely insulated from contact with all such problems. The (i.) 
very process of collecting and arranging the various documents 
has not been without its effect upon the shape, the order, and 
even the contents of the documents themselves; and (ii.) the 
various strata of ecclesiastical tradition during the second and 
the first half of the third century—after which time little or 
no valuable information need be looked for—preserve several 
items of interest and importance about the primitive documents, 
which, like lumps of quartz, need to be carefully washed if they 
are to yield any specks of golden, authentic tradition. 


This view of the method and functions of NT Introduction may appear 
comparatively obvious, but it has only been held within fairly recent years. 
Indeed, with the possible and partial exception of Junilius,* a royal official 
of Constantinople during the first half of the sixth century, whose /zstztutzo 
regularia dtuine legis (ed. Kihn, Freiburg, 1880) incorporated the substance 
of lectures given by Paul of Nisibis upon the authorship, authority, and 
contents of the Scriptures, nothing worthy of the name of a NT Intro- 
duction was written till the sixteenth century, unless we stretch the term far 
enough to include the Muratorian Canon, which gives a few words upon 
several of the NT writings, the Church History of Eusebius, which gathers up 
many current traditions, the books mentioned on p. I, and subsequent 
treatises such as the twelfth century de erudztzone didascalza and de scriptura 
et scriptoribus prenotatiuncule by Hugo of St. Victor, and the fourteenth 
century Postille perpetue in uniuersa biblza of Nicolas the Franciscan of 
Lyra. Even in the sixteenth century, historical criticism of the Scriptures was 
hardly born within the church, as is plain from the so-called Introductions 
by the Dominican friars Santes Pagninus (/sagoge ad sacras litteras liber 
unus, Lyons, 1536) and Sixtus of Siena, whose important Bzb/zotheca sancta 
(Venice, 1566), in eight books, was dominated by the recent decision of the 
Council of Trent upon the Canon. The influence of Sixtus is visible in the 
Jesuit Salmeron’s Prolegomena in uniuersam scripturam (Madrid, 1597). 
No real advance was made by the various Roman Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century in Spain or Germany. Dogmatic interests were equally 
strong within the Reformed churches, meanwhile, as almost every page of 
the /sagoge of Andreas Rivetus and the Zzchiridion béblicum (1681) of J. H. 
Heidegger makes clear. 

With the writings of Richard Simon, the French Oratorian priest, a 
new day dawned for the science of NT Introduction. Among the 
humerous good services which modern research owes to this great scholar 


——= 


* He was a friend of Primasius, the bishop of Hadrumetum, who com- 
mented on the Apocalypse ; cf. Kihn’s 7heodor von Mopsuestia und Junil, 
Africanus (1879), pp. 213 f. 
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are the separation for the first time * of the OT from the NT, the applica- 
tion of literary criticism to the writings, and the employment of textual 
criticism as a factor in the process of appreciating the various documents. 
The translation of Simon’s essays into German, and the publication of 
Michaelis’ Zu¢roduction (Gottingen, 1750 f.), started a prolonged series of 
really critical works in Germany, of which the most notable were de Wette’s, 
Credner’s, and Schleiermacher’s ; the most popular, from the Roman Catholic 
side, was Hug’s. The rise of the Tiibingen school marked the next epoch in 
the history of the science. Although Baur himself wrote no actual Introduc- 
tion, his interpretation of the apostolic age and its writings exercised a 
powerful influence, attractive as well as antagonistic, upon all who were 
seriously engaged in NT research.t The outstanding contribution of the 
Tiibingen movement to NT Introduction = was its emphasis on the close 
relation between history and literature; it failed to make due allowance for 
the pre-dominantly religious interest of the apostolic age as distinguished from 
polemic, but it assigned each document to some phase or another of a 
historical evolution within the early church. The value of this principle was 
independent of the particular application made of it by Baur and his followers. 
A debt of gratitude is further due to ‘‘the sincerity and courage of the 
Tiibingen school . . . Not only were the facts emphasised by them, however 
exceptional, important, and unduly neglected ; not only did they do justice to 
the ideal which underlies the concrete; but truth, and therefore piety, can 
permanently only be the gainer by the results of free investigation, with 
ample consideration of the strength and weakness of every rational hypothesis ” 
(Dr. A. Robertson, Regnum Dez, p. 83). While Baur’s particular positions in 
NT criticism were frequently supported in detail, the publication of Ritschl’s 
Entstehung der althatholischen Kirche (2nd ed. 1857) and of Hilgenfeld’s 
Einleitung showed that the general thesis could not be worked out over the 
field of the NT literature. This has been confirmed not so much by 
opponents of Baur like Guericke, Salmon, and von Hofmann, as by the 
independent treatises of Reuss, Mangold, and above all H. J. Holtzmann, 
whose standard work represents quite a modified form of Baur’s hypothesis. 
At present, workers in the science of NT Introduction may be divided into 
three groups. The radical wing is represented by Havet in France, and 
especially by van Manen and Rovers in Holland. The liberal wing 
numbers not only Holtzmann, but Jiilicher (his crisp, first rate manual is rather 
less radical than even Holtzmann’s), von Soden, Bacon, and Baljon. The 


eee 


* Not for the last time, unfortunately. The collocation of the two 
survives in popular or semi-critical volumes like J. K. Huber’s Eznlectung 
in die simmilichen Biicher d. heil. Schrift? (1840), Gilly’s Préczs (1867-1868), 
A. Schlatter’s Eznledtung in die Bibel (i889), Cornely’s Compendium 
(1889), F. W. Weber’s Kurzgefasste Einleitung tn die hevl. Schriften AT und 
NT ® (ed. Deinzer, 1891), and Franz Kaulen’s Ezmlectung in die hetlige 
Schrift Alten u. Neuen Testaments 5 (1905). 

+ A sympathetic and critical sketch of Baur’s great services to NT 
Introduction is given by Holtzmann (Mew /Vorld, 1894, 207-218). 

+ So far as method was concerned, the effect was less salutary; it tended 
to resolve NT Introduction into the history of the Canon, i 
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conservative wing includes, besides all the Roman Catholic writers, B. Weiss, 
Godet, and Zahn; the latter’s volumes are conspicuous for their massive 
learning. Apart from S. Davidson, whose point of view approximated 
generally to that of Hilgenfeld, the few English writers on this subject are 
predominantly conservative (Adeney with some modifications), with the 
recent and brilliant exception of Peake. 

Amid the varieties of critical opinion during last century, however, there 
was a prevailing adherence to the method first laid down in full by 
de Wette, who showed in practice how NT Introduction could be cleared 
from extraneous and heterogeneous elements. He and Reuss brought out 
the literary function of Introduction. It was now seen pretty generally that 
the science must devote itself more than ever to the problems clustering 
round the origin and growth of the NT writings, taken individually and in 
groups, whilst the final phase of their historical setting lay in their gradual 
incorporation into the Canon. Thus, while the canonical environment of 
the writings lent a certain unity to the studies bearing upon their contents 
and career, the extension of interest to the domain of their literary and 
historical environment invested the science with an unwonted elasticity. Its 
task was ‘‘to take that section of early Christian literature which has been 
allotted the rank of a classical literature for Christendom, thanks to the 
conception of the Canon, and apply thereto the laws of literary and historical 
criticism which cover the writings in question, when treated as literary 
products at any rate—and this apart altogether from the further question 
whether the outcome of such a subsumption of the NT under the general 
category of literary growth must end in the confirmation, or supersession, 
or modification of the dogma of the Canon” (Holtzmann, Zzz/. p. 13). 

This modern conception, which is due to the rise of the historical method, 
was first stated definitely by Hupfeld in his essay, Uber Begriff u. Methode 
der sogen. biblischen Hinlettung (Marburg, 1844). Many critics still clung 
to the idea that un Introduction to the NT literature corresponded more or 
less to a critical account of the Canon,* and that the business of the science 
was to investigate a book’s title to the predicate of canonical; but, on the 
whole, the conception of NT Introduction as a history of the NT 
literature had now fairly won its footing. Literary problems, in the light of 
historical research, were recognised to be paramount. One result has been 
that, instead of dwelling on the ecclesiastical function of the writings or on their 
reception into the Canon, critics have turned to devote more attention to the 
rise and shape of the individual writings, studying each either by itself or in 
the group to which its inner affinities, not necessarily its canonical position, 
would assign it. 

At the same time a NT Introduction is not equivalent to a collection of 
such brief introductions as might be prefixed to separate editions of the books 


* So even Baur (Zheol. Jahrb., 1850, pp. 474 f.), though his historical 
sense led him to define ‘‘ Introduction” finally as ‘‘ the theological science 
which has to investigate the origin, primitive situation, and characteristics 
of the canonical writings.” Compare Hupfeld’s criticism in SA. (1861, 
pp. 1f.), and Baur’s further exposition in 7heol. ae .» 1851, pp. 70 f., 
222 f., 291 f, 
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in question. The science of NT Introduction deals with each writing not 
merely as it stands by itself, but as it is correlated to the other volumes of its 
special group or of the canonical collection in general, endeavouring to set 
each book in its relative literary position, marking its place in the de- 
velopment of the whole, and indicating the later processes of ecclesiastical 
rearrangement by which often it was shifted from its original position toa 
more or less alien place in the collection. It is only by the pursuit of this 
historical and genetic line that NT Introduction escapes from the reproach of 
being largely concerned with ‘‘isolated points which have no connection 
among themselves,” * or of leaving upon the mind the impression of a 
literature which lies unrelated and accidental, resembling either 


**A lonely mountain tarn, 
Unvisited by any stream,” 


or a series of deep scattered pools, one book or group of books coming 
after another in a more or less haphazard fashion. It is indispensable to 
detect the running stream of life that winds steadily, for all its eddies and 
backwaters, between and through these varied writings; and this is 
' impossible till the critic stands beside the life which they presuppose and out 
of which they rise. He can do this and at the same time keep in view the 
fact, of which the Canon serves as a reminder, that the NT writings not 
only sprang out of history but had a history of their own, and that apart 
from the second and third century literature they would often be misinter- 
preted, if not unintelligible in more ways than one. 


In a note to the first chapter of Zhe Fair Maid of Perth, 
discussing the magnificent view of the Tay valley which may be 
gained from the Wicks of Baiglie, Scott quotes what a local 
guide said, on reaching a bold projecting rock on Craig Vinean 
—‘ Ah, sirs, this is the decisive point.” One of the first objects 
of the literary historian, in attempting the survey of any period, 
is to secure the decisive point from which he may command the 
lie of the country, and see it as fully as possible in its natural 
proportions. Such a vantage-ground lies usually at some 
Gistance from the particular literature. That is one reason why 
the decisive point of elevation from which to scan the primi- 
tive Christian literature is to be found in the traditions which 
begin to rise by the second half of the second century, when 
writings of the primitive age had begun to be gathered into a 
sacred collection. This starts a further question, however. The 
primitive canon does not correspond exactly to the contents of 
the modern NT, but the idea is the same, viz., that of a selection 
made for ecclesiastical purposes. ‘This idea, as well as the very 
name of ** New Testament,” is later than the writings which have 

* Dr. M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism (1900). p. 49- 
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gravitated into the Canon. The large majority of these writings 
originated in a period when there was no ‘New Testament,” 
and no thought of any such collection. None of them was 
written for a canonical position, and it is therefore an anachron- 
ism for literary and historical criticism to attach the predicate of 
“canonical” to them, or to treat them as if they had possessed 
from the first a privileged and unique character. The NT 
Canon represents a dogmatic selection from the literature of 
primitive Christianity. In accepting this selection for the 
purpose of literary criticism, is there not a danger, it may be 
asked, of isolating the writings unhistorically under the influence 
of what was the postulate of a later generation? ‘This contention 
does not necessarily cast any reflection upon the instinct which 
led the early church to draw up such a collection; it does not 
mean that the unity of the New Testament is a purely factitious 
characteristic which has been imposed upon its contents by the 
ecclesiastical interests of a subsequent age.* ‘‘ No one is called 
upon to deny that the ancient church in her New Testament 
brought together upon the whole what was of most value from 
the religious standpoint, and also upon the whole all that was 
oldest and therefore, from a documentary standpoint, most 
important, not only in the literature known to us, but in the 
current literature of the period” (Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe und 
Methode der sogenanniten Neutestamentlichen Theologie, 1897, p. 
11). The pith and justice of the argument lie in its protest 
against introducing @ pvzor¢ conceptions of unity and uniqueness 
into the historical criticism of the religious ideas and the literary 
form of the New Testament writings. It has less bearing, in any 
case, upon the literary criticism than upon the theological study 
of the NT.{ Strictly speaking, the method of the former should 


* Cf. on this Denney’s Death of Christ (1902), pp. 1-4, and Sanday in ARZ. 
li. 576-577: 

{ The opening pages of Wrede’s essay (pp. 8-17, ep. GGA., 1896, 525 f.), 
G. Kriiger’s pamphlet on Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament (1896), and his 
pages in ARW., 1902, 258 f., 267f., represent this position most effectively. 
The credit of starting it originally belongs to the two Dutch scholars, van 
Manen (cf. 2&2. 3471f.) and Baljon. On the general principle, see 
Preuschen’s paragraphs in ZV. (1900), pp. ro f. 

t As early as Clement of Rome and Ignatius there is a retrospective recogni- 
tion of an authority in religious tradition which belonged to the apostles ; but 
this was not confined to extra-canonical writers, and it did not necessarily imply 
a literary record or expression of that authority. 
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include the non-canonical compositions which are contemporary 
with the canonical, as is done, ¢.g., by Schwegler and Pfleiderer, by 
Reuss and van Manen, and in G. Kriger’s Geschichte d. alichrist. 
Litteratur. Practical considerations, however, determine other- 
wise. Since the present series is a “‘ theological” library,—imply- 
ing that the inclusion of the New Testament writings denotes 
their canonical character,—and since Dr. C. R. Gregory’s volume 
has outlined the process by which they attained this position 
in the church, the present volume is perforce confined to the 
earlier history of the Christian writings which have thus become 
canonical; only, it is written from the standpoint which views 
them not as canonical but as products of the primitive Christian 
movement, and it attempts primarily to read them in the light 
not of what they afterwards became or did, but of what they 
were to the age and circle of their origin. The question 
practically renders itself into one of method. So long as 
inquiries into the literature of the NT are prosecuted apart 
from any dogmatic assumptions upon the priority or superiority 
of that literature to the other writings of the period, no breach 
of scientific principle is committed. The dependence of the 
Fourth gospel, eg., upon Justin or even the Leucian Acts, 
may be denied, but not for the @ priovz reason that the one 
is canonical and the others are not. Criticism, again, may 
place certain NT writings in the same period as others 
which are 


“* Contemporaneous, 
No question, but how extraneous 
In the grace of soul, the power 
Of hand.” 


This description, however, must be deduced from the internal 
evidence of the books in question, not from any consideration 
of the canonical prestige which attaches to one or other of them. 
Thus, even when the immediate scope of the inquiry is con- 
fined to a selection from the early Christian literature, the 
principles on which the investigation proceeds need not and 
must not be narrowed in such a way as to exclude from the 
purview of the critic any relevant data furnished by the form 
and contents of any contemporary literature which is extant. 
So far as literary morphology is concerned, eg., no valid distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the so-called “NT” literature 
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and the early Christian writings of the first or the second 
century.* The same forms appear; epistles continue to be 
written; apocalypses start up; acts are compiled; and even 
gospels continue to rise above the surface. Each gemve has an 
earlier example within the NT collection, but the later produc- 
tions are by no means merely imitative in form or contents; the 
derivative element is frequently lost amid the vigorous and 
independent creations of apologist or romancer. Besides, some 
(e.g. Clemens Romanus, perhaps Barnabas) are prior to, and 
others at least (Ignatius) contemporaries of, one or two writings 
which are now included in the Canon. No line of demarcation 
can be drawn even in time any more than in form. 


(a) Unless the literary criticism of early Christian writings is to become 
merely a subordinate branch of dogmatic theology + or of church history, it 
must apparently forego its rights to use the title of ‘* NT Introduction 
except upon the grounds of practical convenience. From the logical and 
historical point of view there is no such thing as a science of NT Introduction, 
unless ‘‘ NT” is regarded as equivalent to the NT Canon, and the origin of 
the various NT writings treated merely as a prelude to their subsequent 
history in the church. But while the scientific ideal would undoubtedly be 
an Introduction to the early Christian literature, which abstains on principle 
from crowning any members of the primitive company with a posthumous 
halo, just as conscientiously as a modern philologist would refuse to treat the 
language of the NT writers as an isolated island in the sea of the profaner 
kow7, the NT is with us, and it will be with us tothe end. Partly owing to 
intrinsic, partly owing to extrinsic qualities, its contents have acquired a vogue 
shared by no other early Christian writings, and there are practical considera- 
tions in favour of continuing to treat this selection of choice documents as a 
separate whole, in the light of its wider literary environment. Most writers 
on NT Introduction add to their discussion of the separate NT writings not 
only a section on the Canon, but also some account of the uncanonical literature. 
But this is to swell the size of a NT Introduction without adequately avoiding 
its unscientific bias, Even when a NT Introduction is confined to a discussion 


* See F. Overbeck’s essay, ‘ Uber die Anfange der patristischen Literatur ’ 
in Historische Zectschrift (1882), pp. 417-472, especially pp. 428 f. 

t Or of apologetic, as, ¢.g., A. G. Rudelbach (Zectschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologee u. Kirche, 1848, pp. 1f.) and Aberle (Zz7/. pp. 3f.) held quite 
frankly. 

+ ‘©The books did not come together by chance. They are not held 
together simply by the art of the bookbinder. It would be truer to say that 
they gravitated towards each other in the course of the first century of the 
church’s life, and imposed their unity on the Christian mind, than that the 
church imposed on them by statute . . . a unity to which they were inwardly 
strange” (Denney, 7he Death of Chrést, 1902, p. 3)- 
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of the NT books, the scientific demands of literary criticism may be met by 
following a method which actually, though not formally, treats the canonical 
writings not as canonical but as early Christian documents, eschewing any 
factitious or fortuitous grouping due to a later period, and steadily keeping in 
view their relations to the so-called uncanonical document of the first and 
second centuries. This, it must be confessed, is a makeshift. But it manages 
to conserve the rights of historical criticism. 

(4) The name is older than the subject. Exposition and inspiration (2.¢. 
the problems of canonical authority) rather than literary criticism occupied the 
earlier works which may be grouped under the title of Introduction,* from 
Adrianus to Santes Pagninus and Rivetus. Such treatises grouped the OT 
and the NT together. Latterly, their interest in the canonical authority of 
the scriptures led to an increasing emphasis upon the question of the text, 
which the investigations of Simon and Mill soon forced into prominence. 
The former of these scholars, though none of his works is called an Introduc- 
tion, is the real founder of the modern science. In point of fact, even prior 
to Simon, the most relevant materials of Introduction were furnished by works 
which bore other names, from the Muratorian Canon and the writings of 
Jerome (especially the de uzrzs in/ustribus, which had so powerful an influence 
on medieval thought §) down to the Dominican Sixtus and M. Walther 
(Oficina Bzblica, 1636). There have been three distinct stages in the 
development of NT Introduction. The first is marked by R. Simon’s works, 
which emphasised the duty of investigating the pre-canonical origin of the 
literature. The second synchronises with the discussions upon the relation 
of the science to the NT Canon, which are associated with the names of 
Hupfeld and Baur, especially the former. By this time NT Introduction 
had realised to some degree its vocation in literary and historical criticism 
alike. The third stage, inaugurated by Overbeck and worked out by the 
scholars above noted (p. 9), is still in progress. At first sight it appears to 
spell the death of the science, resolving it into the larger discipline of an 
Introduction to the early Christian literature ; but there is less practical justifica- 
tion for this ¢ than for the allied purpose to replace ‘‘ NT theology” by *‘ The 
history of religious ideas in primitive Christianity.” 

The fullest study of the history of NT Introduction is Zahn’s article in 
PRE. vy. 261-274; the English student will find materials in Bleek’s V7. 
i. pp. 7-38, and Weiss (VT. §§ 1-4), as well as in H. S. Nash’s Hestory of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, and G. H. Gilbert's Zzterpretation of 
the Bible (1908); although the latter, like R. Simon’s exhaustive Aestoire 
critique des principaux commentateurs du NT deputs le commencement du 
Christianisme jusques @ notre temps (1693), deals with exegesis rather than 
Introduction proper. 


* On Jerome’s influence upon the Canon of the Western Church, see Sir 
H. Howorth in /7S. x. 481 f. 
+ Cf. J. Weiss, Die Aufgaiben der Neutestamentiichen Wissenschaft (1908), 


pp. 32, 48f. 
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Il. 
ARRANGEMENT OF NT WRITINGS. 


Do the traditions underlying the various early canonical ar- 
rangements of the NT throw any reliable light upon the origin 
and relative position of the latter? This question must be asked 
and answered before the canonical order is set aside by literary 
criticism. It involves an inquiry into the sequence and contents 
of the various sections in the NT Canon (cp. Zahn’s G&. i. 
343-383; S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate (1893), pp. 301f., 
331f.; Moffatt, AVZ. pp. 107-117; Julicher’s Zzn/. § 46; 
Nestle’s Zznujf. 127-128). 

In the following lists, early Christian writings like the 
Apocalypse of Peter and Hermas, which are frequently ranged 
with the canonical, have been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
Heb. is ranked with the Pauline epp., except where otherwise 
noted. It is obvious that the relative order of the sections 
cannot be earlier than the third or fourth century, when the 
whole of the NT came to be written as a single codex, and 
that even the order of books in the separate sections seldom 
goes further back than the period when the collection of gospels 
or epistles was first made. 


(az) The order (cp. Credner’s GX. pp. 390f.; Barth’s Zzx/. pp. 387 f. 3 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT, pp. 467-469) of the component 
sections of the Canon occupies the first place in this preliminary inquiry ; 
but, although the results are fairly clear, their value for the historical 
appreciation of the writings is of subordinate importance. As the reader 
will notice from the appended tables (expanded from AV7. pp. 108 f.), the 
gospels almost invariably come first, though in the synopsis of Chrysostom, 
as in D, they follow Paul, owing to liturgical reasons. The Apoc, again, 
is as invariably last, though in the Decretum Gelasii (which otherwise tallies 
with B), as in the Fleury palimpsest and in the Catalogus Mommsenianus 
(which otherwise tallies with A), it precedes the catholic epistles, while in 
the oldest Armenian MS (Venet., c. 1220 A.D.), which otherwise tallies 
with B, Paul follows the Apoc. 

The usual position of Acts, before or after the catholic epistles, and the 
explicit title of the former, Actus Apostolorum (Iren. adv. Her. iii. 13. 3, 
etc.) or Acta omnzum Apostolorum (Murat.), though erroneous, denote the 
catholicizing tendency of the early church. Philastrius (4th cent., Aer. 
Ixxxvili.) observes that the catholic epistles ‘‘actibus apostolorum conjunctze 
sunt” ; this is the order in A, E, F, and G, their priority (in E and F) over 
Paul being due to the influence of Gal 11" (rovs pd éuod dioaré\ovs). Acts 
was of special value not only as an introduction upon the one hand to Paul’s 
epistles, but as a witness, on the other hand, to the twelve apostles (as repre- 
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sented by the catholic epistles); in this way it seemed to prove the unity 
of the early church. Its position immediately after the gospels was due to 
the feeling that the historical books should go together. 
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(4) More interest attaches to the order of the writings included in these 
sections. With regard to the gospels (cp. Nestle’s Zzzf. pp. 127 f. ; Zahn’s 


GK. ii. 364f., 1014), the main data may be tabulated as follows :— 
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*So Greg. Naz., omitting Apoc. The order of B (‘item ordo 
Scripturarum NT quem sancta catholica Romana suscipit et ueneratur 
ecclesia,” Decret. Gelasii) was adopted finally by the Council of Trent. 

+ So Apost. Canons, omitting Apoc, and Catalogus Claromontanus 
(4th cent.), placing Apoc before Acts. The original order of Codex Bezze 
(cp. Dom Chapman in Zx.® July 1905, 46-53) seems to have been Evv, 
Apoc, Cath (1-3 Jn), Acts. 

+ Minuscule 19 has Jn, Mt, Lk, Mk; minuscule 90 has Jn, Lk, Mt, Mk. 
Here, as in D and F, Mk is put last on the score of its size. Corroboration 
of this order was probably found (as by Irenzeus and Victorinus) in Apoc 
4’, where John was identified with the lion, Luke with the calf, Matthew 
with the man, and Mark with the eagle. The more common arrangement 
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A, which was adopted by the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 363), reflects an 
early tradition preserved by Origen (Eus. A. £. vi. 25. 3), who learnt év 
rapadédce: that Mt was written first of all, then Mk (on the basis of Peter’s 
preaching), thirdly Lk (referred to in Ro 2'6, 2 Ti 2°), éwl maow 76 
kata “Iwdvvnv (so Ln Jesum Nave hom. vii. 1). It is reproduced by the 
large majority of manuscripts and versions. B is another early arrangement, 
reported by Clement (Eus. H. £. vi. 14, 5-7) as a wapddoacs mepi Tis Tafews 
tov evaryyeAlwy which he had received from Trav avéxafev mpecBurépwv. The 
tradition thus goes back to the middle of the second century at least, if it 
is not earlier ; there are even traces of it in Irenzus. But the principle of 
arrangement is that priority belongs to the gospels which contain genealogies ; 
Mark’s gospel reflects the subsequent preaching of Peter at Rome, while John’s 
is the spiritual gospel which crowns and supplements all three. Otherwise 
(except in D and F) Mk as the Petrine gospel precedes the Pauline Lk. 
Irenzeus, indeed, gives a chronological basis for A (cp. Eus. &. Z. v. 8. 2), 
but the traditions which he preserves fall to be discussed in connexion with 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark (see below). The gradual (C-G) elevation 
of Jn from the fourth place to the first or second was due to the theory 
that the directly apostolic gospels (Mt, Jn) were in a position of priority as 
compared with those which were merely composed by apostolic subordinates 
(Mk, Lk),* perhaps also to the idea + that Jn was written when the circle 
of the apostles was still unbroken (cp. Schwartz, Der Tod d. Sihne 
Zebedaet, pp. 26f.), and possibly to a desire for emphasis on the gospels 
which connected Jesus directly with the OT. G certainly reflects a 
pre-Origen order current in the Egyptian church. The monarchian 
prologues to the four gospels, which represent on the other hand a Roman 
tradition slightly later than the Muratorian Canon (cp. Corssen in 7'U. 
xv. I), place Mt first, as written before the others in Judea; then Jn 
(‘qui etsi post omnes euangelium scripsisse dicitur, tamen dispositione 
canonis ordinati post Matthzeum ponitur”); then Lk and Mk, though the 
latter (written in Italy) chronologically preceded the former.f The prologues 


of the symbols (cp. Swete’s Mark, pp. xxxvif.), which allied the figures 
respectively to Mark, Luke, Matthew, and John, does not seem to have 
influenced the chronological order, but in the old Latin codex Bobiensis 
Mk precedes Mt. 

*See Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 2 (“‘nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et 
Matthzeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant, iisdem 
regulis exorsi’’). 

+ This notion, which underlies the Muratorian Canon’s account of the 
Fourth gospel’s origin, probably explains the subsequent allusion in the 
same Canon to the priority of the Apocalypse over Paul (‘‘cum ipse beatus 
apostolus Paulus sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem non nisi 
nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat).” 

+The remark that Mk ‘‘non laborauit natiuitatem carnis, quam in 
prioribus uiderat, dicere,” seems to contradict this, whether 7 prdordbus 
(sc. euvangelzis) refers to Mt and Lk (Corssen), or to Mt and Jn (see 
the words immediately above, ‘‘initium carnis in domino et dei aduenientis 
habitaculum”). Zahn’s attempt to explain the phrase as a transla\ion of 
éy Tots mpd TovTwy or év Tots EumpooUev, is quite improbable. 
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thus witness to the order of A as that of the composition of the four, but for 
ecclesiastical reasons they reproduce D. The Western order of D also occurs 
in the newly discovered (Egyptian) Freer MS. Here as elsewhere Mk’s size 
was probably one reason for Lk’s priority. A is probably the oldest tradition 
extant upon the order; it is drawn from several early ecclesiastical traditions 
connected with the apostolic authorship or origin of the gospels. Mt, as 
composed by Matthew the taxgatherer for the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
is supposed to precede Mk, which was associated with Peter’s subsequent 
preaching at Rome, just as Lk wasconnected with Paul’s preaching. C repre- 
sents an order of the Western church, and there is internal evidence to suggest 
that the archetype of Codex Beze had the gospels in this order, its present order 
(D) being due to a later scribe (cp. Dom Chapman in ZVW., 1905, 339-346). 

The division and arrangement of the gospels thus appear to have been 
determined partly on chronological grounds, partly from considerations of 
internal value or even of size, partly from ecclesiastical ideas of the author’s 
rank, and partly from arbitrary fancies—or, at any rate, from what seem 
arbitrary and unintelligible to a modern. All these features are further 
illustrated in the disposition of the Pauline and catholic epistles. 

(c) The Pauline epistles are arranged as follows :— 
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* The order Gal, Co, Ro seems to have also prevailed, possibly after 
Marcion, in the early Syriac canon (as in Efraem). 

+ Athanasius and Council of Laodicea, like NA, insert Heb between Thess 
and Tim; in the Bohairic version it also follows 2 Th, though the Fayyumic 
and Sahidic (perhaps on account of its size) place it after 2Co. Augustine, like 
Isidore of Spain (7th cent.), puts Col between Thess and Tim ; and Cassiodorus, 
reversing the order of Eph and Phil, also places Heb between Thess and Tim. 
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The position of Philem after Col in A and D is natural, but the distinction * 
of ecclesiastical and private epistles, which dominates B, C, E, and F, tended 
to throw Philem not only near but after Tim and Tit on account of its brevity 
(asin C, E). Thus it is uncertain whether Marcion’s order put Philem after 
Phil (so Tert. adv. Marc. v.) or before it (Epiph. er. xlii.), The priority 
of Rom in C, D, and E was due partly to its size, partly to the prestige of 
the Roman church. 

The position of Hebrews within the Pauline corpus is usually ¢ between 
the ecclesiastical and the private epistles (Eastern Church) or after the latter 
(Western Church). Luther threw Heb, Jas, Judas, and Apoc to the end 
of his bible with the curt remark: ‘‘bisher haben wir die rechten gewissen 
hauptbiicher des NT gehabt, diese vier nachfolgende aber haben vor zeytten 
ein ander ansehen gehabt.” 

(2) The canonical arrangement of the catholic epistles throws even 
less light on their origin, or even upon the traditions which grew 
up round them in the early church. They were tabulated in order as 
follows :— 
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“It is explicitly stated in Murat. Canon and by Victorinus that Paul 
wrote to seven churches, as John did, the seven representing the one 
catholic church. 

{ Occasionally, however, after 2 Co and before Gal (so, ¢.g., Sahidic 
version) or Eph (Theodore Mops. ). 

~ Pope Damasus I. (4th cent.), who follows this order, distinguished 
2 and 3 Jn as ‘‘alterius Johannis presbyteri epistolee.” 

§ Catalogus Mommsenianus (4th cent.), which follows F, omits Judas and 
Jas. The ‘‘una sola,” which is appended in one of its MSS to Jn and Pt, 
represents an early gloss which protests against the canonicity of 2-3 Jn 
and 2 P, not a cormment upon Jas and Judas, which have been accidentally 
omitted (Belser, Zz/. 727). See Gregory's Canon and Text of NT, 
271-272. 
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Owing to the length of time which elapsed before the seven catholic 
epistles succeeded in winning ecclesiastical recognition, and owing to the 
variety of their authors as well as to the obscurity which besets the origin of 
almost all in the traditions of the church, no tradition of their respective 
order or chronological arrangement is either early or reliable. Thus, the 
priority of Peter in B is due to hierarchical reasons (Jerome, acc. to Cassiod. 
Inst. Div. Litt. 11, put the Petrine epp. before the Pauline, next to the 
gospels). B passed into the Roman church through the Council of Trent. 
A represents a common and even earlier Eastern arrangement. For the 
priority of Jas, cp. Eus. H. &. ii. 23, 24 (05 % mpwrn Trav dvopatopévwr 
kaGodixay émictoday elvat Aéyerat) ; but the order (Jas, Pt, Jn) probably is no 
more than an ecclesiastical reflection of Gal 2°, and it possesses as little 
independent historical value as B. 

By the time of Eusebius, who first mentions ¢he seven so-called catholic 
epistles (H. £. ii. 23, cp. vi. 14), the Eastern church in particular had 
reserved the term catholic, as a literary designation, for a group of seven 
early Christian writings which, with more or less unanimity, had been accepted 
as apostolic and canonical. The sense of the term, in this connection, is 
equivalent to encyclical or general. As distinguished from Paul’s epistles, 
these were supposed to be addressed either to Christendom in general or to a 
wide circle of Christian churches. The second century anti-Montanist 
Apollonius (as cited in Eus. &. Z. v. 18. 5) describes how Qeulow ... 
érod\unoev, utmovpevos Tov amrdoToNov, KaboNKHY Tiva ouvTakdpevos EmtoTOARY, 
KaTnxelv pev Tovs Auewov alrov wemicrevkétas, svvaywvifecOar dé Tots Tis 
Kevodwrlas Aéyots, BAaopynuyoa Sé els rdv KUptov Kal Tods dmroorddous Kal Thy 
Gylay éxx\ynolay. Themison was a Montanist leader at Cumane, but we 
have no further information about his ecclesiastical or literary career. It is 
plain, however, that xa@od:x7 in this connection means neither canonical nor 
orthodox, but cecumenica! or general. 

The extant fragment of the Latin version of Clement’s Hyfotyposes (see 
Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. pp. 134f.) proves that, while he reckoned Clemens 
Romanus and Barnabas* as apostolic, he only commented on four of the 
catholic epistles, viz. 1 P, Judas, 1 Jn and 2 Jn. These four represent 
the nucleus of the corpus catholicum. The latter three alone are 
included in the Muratorian Canon, while Irenzus knew 1 P, 1 Jn, and 
2 Jn, and Tertullian 1 P, 1 Jn, and Judas. Tertullian’s silence on 
2 Jn may be as accidental as that of Irenzus upon Judas; but even Origen, 
the first of the church fathers to vouch for all the seven catholic epistles, 
puts 2 and 3 Jn, Judas, 2 P, and Ja, into the second class of dvrtheyéueva 
or dupiBadrdueva. 

More than once the further question rises, did the formate of the Canon 
exert any influence upon the original form and text of the early Christian 
writings which were thus gathered into a collection of sacred books for the 
purposes of the church? Did the canonical process involve any editing? 
and if so, where, and to what extent? Higher criticism and textual criticism 
interlace, in problems of this nature. Rohrbach’s hypothesis about the lost 





* Origen also reckoned this a xaSodxh éwiorddy (¢. Cels. i. 63), and sa 
did the Catalogus Claromontanus. 
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ending of Mark, Harnack’s on the titles of the catholic epistles, and the 
widespread theories on Romans and 2 Corinthians, are instances in point. 
It is also a fair question, whether the text of Paul’s epistles may not have 
been slightly ‘‘ catholicised ” for the purpose of the canon. These problems, 
however, fall to be noticed below, in connection with the respective writings. 
All that can be premised is that the canonical editing, which added titles to 
several of the writings, may quite well have gone further in the interests of 
liturgical edification. 


As the plan of this volume departs from the canonical 
arrangement, it will be useful at this point to outline the course 
_ followed in grouping the various documents. 

The literature dating from the early decades of the Christian 
movement may be called “Epichristian”—to borrow a con- 
venient term from de Quincey.* As it happens, the extant 
fragments of this literature consist almost entirely of letters 
written by the apostle Paul. The period includes, however, 
the rise of the primitive evangelic material, which afterwards 
was worked up into the synoptic gospels. Collections of logia 
may in some cases be traced even within Paul’s epistles; one 
of them, the Q-source of Matthew and Luke, certainly is 
contemporaneous with him. Though none has survived 
in its original form, it would be an unbalanced estimate of 
the epi-christian period and its literature which would 
identify the latter with the correspondence of the great 
apostle. 

In form, at any rate, the historical literature stands by itself. 
The use of the epistle for religious purposes did not originate 
with Paul, though he was the first to popularise it within 
Christianity. ‘The special traits of a gospel, however, as we 
find them in the synoptic writers, are not anticipated in the 
earlier biographical memoirs or monographs or dperadoyar of 
ancient literature. On this account alone the four books of the 
historical literature demand a chapter to themselves. From 


* In his essay on the Essenes he invents the adjective in order to describe 
primary elements and movements in Christianity which first matured in the 
generation immediately succeeding the lifetime of Jesus Christ. ‘*That 
particular age or generation (of twenty or thirty years, suppose) which 
witnesses the first origin of any great idea, system, discovery, or revelation, 
rarely indeed witnesses the main struggle and opening rush of its evolution. 
Exactly as any birth promises vast results for man, it may be expected to 
slumber silently. Then suddenly kindling, and spreading by ratios continually 
accelerated, it rushes into the fulness of life with the hurry of a vernal resurrec: 
tion in Sweden.” 
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the standpoint of literary criticism, they represent a new 
departure. As they followed Paul’s correspondence chronologic- 
ally, they may be studied next to the apostle’s letters and 
epistles, the more so that the origin and the significance of the 
so-called Pauline elements which they contain constitute one of 
the problems which beset the task of estimating the extent to 
which the gospels reflect the common Christianity of the 
primitive church in reproducing the sayings and deeds of 
Jesus. 

So far as the NT is concerned, this period, ze. the half 
century after a.D. 70,* has also thrown up a number of com- 
positions which the later church, in framing its Canon, grouped 
either as Pauline or as ‘“‘catholic” epistles. It is customary 
in most manuals of Introduction to treat the former under the 
Pauline correspondence, even when they are recognised to be 
sub-Pauline, and to discuss the latter separately. This method 
may be defended on the score of practical convenience; but 
even when adopted in order to facilitate reference and to 
avoid confusion, it has grave drawbacks. It is better to 
regard all these sub-Pauline writings, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, under the general title of pastorals 
and homilies. The introduction of a classification such as 
that of the “catholic epistles” is a much later and artificial 
arrangement. 

Any disposition of these homilies and pastorals is more or 
less provisional. Their chronological succession, their literary 
relationships, and even the schools of thought or localities to 
which they might be referred, are too insecure to afford any 
basis for an arrangement which would correspond to the little 
that is known about their situation. I have put Judas and 
2 Peter immediately after 1 Peter, since, although Judas differs 
from 1 Peter, 2 Peter depends on both, and Judas lies chrono- 
logically between the two. A second subdivision is headed by 
Ephesians, which is also allied to 1 Peter; in its wake we may 
range the three epistles to Timotheus and Titus, since they, 
too, bear Paul’s name. Hebrews again, like Ephesians, breathes 
an atmosphere in which the Pauline ideas are being transmuted 


* It is totally unhistorical to describe the age between the death of the 
apostles and the middle of the second century as an unproductive period, 
whose practical tasks resembled those of the post-Reformation era, when it 
was men’s chief business, as Martin Chemnitz put it, arta tuers. 
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into a form approximating to the later transformation in the 
Fourth gospel. With it the homily or tract of James may be 
placed, for lack of any more appropriate position. Finally, the 
two little pastorals written by John the presbyter lead up 
naturally to the Apocalypse. In literary form, the Apocalypse 
is partly allied to the pastorals and homilies, but the uniqueness 
of its contents justifies the special position assigned to it as 
the only one of the early Christian apocalypses which eventu- 
ally managed to retain a foothold inside the Canon. The 
Fourth gospel has formal affinities both to the pastorals and 
to the historical literature; here again, however, the distinctive 
characteristics of the document merit isolated treatment. The 
anonymous homily or pastoral which bears the canonical title 
of “ First John” will be discussed, for the sake of convenience, 
in the wake of the Fourth gospel, with which its affinities are 
closest, instead of in its proper class. 


The chief complete commentaries on the NT are:—Beza’s Annotationes 
(1565); Aretius, Commentariz (Paris, 1607); Grotius, Aznotatzones (1644) ; 
Alberti’s Observationes philologice in sacros Nout Faderis libros (1725); 
Hardouin’s Commentartus (1741); de Beausobre’s Remargues historiques, 
critiques, et philologiques sur le NT (1742); Bengel’s Gnomon (1742) ; 
Rosenmiller’s Scholza (1777); H. E. G. Paulus (1800-1804), J. O. Thiess 
(1804-1806), Kuinoel (1807-1818), S. T. Blomfield’s Greek Testament 
(London, 1829); J. Gossner (Berlin, 1827-1830); E. Burton’s Greek Testa- 
ment (Oxford, 1831); Alford ; C. Wordsworth; and A. Bisping’s Handbuch 
(1867-1876). 


Ill. 


LITERARY SOURCES OF NT. 


A New Testament* implies an Old. The New Testament 
writings, even separately, presuppose the authority no less than 
the existence of the older ypady of the Jews, by means of which 
Paul justified the principles of the Gentile mission, and the 
evangelic tradition enriched as well as verified its outline of Jesus 
the messiah. It was the analogy of the OT which contributed, 
together with the growing prestige of early Christian apostolic 


* Tertullian, using zs¢trumentum in its juristic sense of a written authority 
or proof, distinguishes the OT, as zustrumentum Judaice litere, from the 
NT as the zzstrumentum predicatzonis or Christzane letere (Ronsch, Das 
NT Tertullians, 1871, 47~49). 
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writings as apostolic * (cp. Koppel in SX., 1891, 123f.), to the 
formation of a NT. 

Eusebius recognises a providential circumstance in the 
composition of the LXX. Had it not been for this version, he 
observes, ‘‘ we should not have got from the Jews those oracles 
(ra zap avrois Adyta, cp. Ro 3%), which they would have hidden 
away from us in jealousy” (Eus. Praep. Evang. 349 c). The 
argument is that since the OT prophecies were to prove 
essential to the preaching of Christ throughout the world, God 
had thus arranged for the accurate translation and wide diffusion 
of oracles which would witness incontrovertibly to his Son. 
This standpoint was that of the early church as a whole. Ta 
the OT they appealed for proofs of their doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. Their earliest theoretic interest was the demonstration 
from OT prophecies that Jesus was the true messiah. In the 
case of Paul, the author of Matthew, and the writer of Hebrews, 
the extent to which the original Hebrew text was employed in 
quotations becomes a problem for exegesis, but in the main the 
LXX was more convenient. More than once, eg. in Hebrews 
and Paul, the argument turns upon some pivot in the LXX 
text. Several times, e.g. in Matthew, Barnabas, and Justin, the 
so-called proofs are simply illustrations, and not always verv 
happy illustrations, of the doctrine in question, while the OT 
text could also furnish upon occasion material for the stories 
as well as for the sayings in the gospels. The main point is, 
however, that the early church steadily clung to the OT, 
despite the hostility of the Jews, the contempt of the Marcionites 
and certain gnostic sects who repudiated the OT, and the 
difficulties in which its interpretation often plunged the Christian 
teacher and apologist. 


On the strong influence of the LXX upon the Greek world outside 
Judaism, and its value as an instrument of the Christian propaganda, see 
Harnack, SBBA., 1902, 508 f., WAC. i. 279 f., 284f. ; and Deissmann, Wewe 
Jahrbicher fiir das klass. Alterthum (1903), 161 f. (on ‘die Helleniesierung 
des semit. Monotheismus’). 


* The impulse to keep up communication of some sort with the apostolic 
base was not confined to Catholic Christians. The Gnostics shared this 
instinct. It found expression in their repeated efforts (2) to attach them- 
selves to the traditions of some apostle or apostolic disciple, (4) to interpret 
allegorically (and edit).some apostolic writing, and to compose (c) is of 
their own (cp. Eus. Z. Z., iii. 25. 6-7). 
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Ignatius (ad Phzl. 8) declares he once heard some people saying (87t ‘Hav 
uh xrd.), “If I do not find it év rots dpxeios, I do not believe (it) év re 
evayyeAlw.” When he replied, ‘‘ It zs written,” they retorted, ‘‘ That is 
just the question (mpéxeirat).” Ta dpxeta (dpyaia) here means the OT, 
which Ignatius claims to be in line with the gospel. It is unnecessary and 
awkward to put év 7@ evayyedlw in apposition to toils dpyxeios, taking 
miorevw in an absolute sense (so Zahn, Funk), or to follow the ingenious 
emendation of A. N. Jannaris (Class. Rev., 1903, 24-25), who prefers to 
read 6,71 éay for d7t "Hav, and mpdcxerrar (=mpooréberrar) for mpdxertar, so 
that the passage would run: ‘‘ For I heard certain persons saying, Whatever 
I find not in the records, in the gospel, I believe not. And when I said to 
them, It is written, they answered, It is added.” The latter interpretation 
would refer to the corruption of the gospel text. But the comparison of the 
OT and the Christian propaganda is inherently more probable. 


Three considerations have to be borne in mind in this 
connection : 

(i.) Even the LXX was not employed literally. The early 
church used the OT in many cases not as it les before the 
modern reader, but in the light of the luxuriant midrashic inter- 
pretation which gathered round it during the later Judaism. 
Allowance has to be made repeatedly for this factor, in estimating 
the form and contents of early Christian traditions.* There is a 
partial analogy in the influence of Milton upon the later interpre- 
tation of Genesis; but even this gives no adequate idea of the 
extent f to which, not simply in the field of eschatology and 
apocalyptic, the letter of the OT was embellished and modified 
by midrashic speculations. 

(ii.) The composite OT quotations in the NT as well as in 
the early Christian literature from Barnabas and Melito to 
Cyprian’s Zestzmonia especially, render it highly probable that 
florilegia and catenae of OT passages were in circulation. A 
pre-Christian origin for such excerpts is not impossible; the 
size of the OT would make it convenient for short manuals of 
this kind to be drawn up for the purpose of teaching and 
propaganda. But this need would be intensified when the 

* On the midrashic elements, ¢.g., in Stephen’s speech (Ac 7), see 4 Bz. 
4791; the traces in Josephus are collected by Bloch (Dze Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 20-51), the Philonic by L. Treitel in Wonatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Judentums (1909), 28 f., 159 f. 

+ Thus the tradition of the Asiatic elders (Iren. v. 33. 3-4) abcut the 
fertility of the earth in the latter weve transferred to Jesus a midrashic prophecy, 
perhaps from Apoc. Bar. (25%) 29°, or from a source common to that apocalypse 


and Pajias (a Hebrew midrash on the Blessing of Isaac, J. R. Harris, 4/7., 
1900, 499 ; cp. Hennicke’s H/VA. ii. 21). 
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controversy between Jews and Christians turned largely on the 
OT proof that Jesus was the true messiah. Following the 
contemporary habit, the early Christian propaganda would 
produce, or adapt for its own purpose, short collections of extracts, 
messianic and otherwise, for the use of those who had to argue 
from the OT. The internal evidence of the early Christian 
composite quotations, with their sequence of texts (eg. Is 84 
and 2816 in Ro 9233 and 1 P 268), their special textual forms 
(e.g. 1 Co 2%), their editorial comments, and their occasional 
errors in the attribution of authorship (e.g. Mk 17%, Mt 27°19), 
converge on the conclusion that such manuals were in use even 
during the first century. The evidence of Barnabas, Justin 
Martyr, and Clement of Alexandria throws light back upon their 
predecessors in this respect. It is possible that early Christian 
writers occasionally used not only Greek /estmonza of this kind, 
but their Aramaic originals. Thus if, as is most likely, the 
combination of citations in Mk 12° is derived from a book of 
testimonia, that book was compiled upon rabbinic principles, and 
probably written in Hebrew or Aramaic. Rabbinic combinations 
of texts were made from a sense of similarity in words as well as 
in ideas, and it is only in the original of the Malachi and Isaiah 
passages that the clue to their association here is seen, viz. 
the unique phrase 777 738 (cp. Abrahams in Cambridge Biblical 
Essays, 1909, 179). In any case the deliberate and composite 
character of a number of early Christian quotations suggests 
that they are secondary, taken not from the originals, but from 
collections of proof-texts upon different subjects which were 
arranged in order, ¢.g., to illustrate topics like ‘‘ the forerunner,” . 
“the sufferings of messiah,” “the call of the Gentiles,” ete. (cp. 
Harnack, HD. i. 175; Moffatt, AWVT. 351, 617; and the author 
of The Logia of Papias, 1894, pp. v—vil). 

The existence of such fes?zmonia explains, ¢.¢., the OT citations in Matthew 
(Allen, Stanton: GAD. ii. 344f.) as well as in Paul. The hypothesis, 
stated by Credner (Bedtrage zur Atul. ii. 318f.) and Hatch (Assays ix 


Biblical Greek, 1889, 203-214), has been raised to the level of strong 
probability by the repeated proofs led by Rendel Harris * (cp. eg. Exp." ii. 


* Dr. Harris even finds in Ac 26” the headlines of such ¢estzmonza, 
awkwardly incorporated in the text. On the whole subject, cp. Elter’s essay, 
‘de gnomologiorum historia,’ in Ayzazt. Zeztschrift, vii. 445 f- The later use 
of such excerpts in theological discussion is traced by Theodor Schermann in 
Die Geschichte der Florilegia vom V-VII1 Jahrhundert (1904). 
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385-400, vii. 63f.; Gospel of Peter, 86; Contemp. Review, Aug. 1895), and 
is widely accepted, ¢.¢. by Westcott (A/ebrews, 476 f.), Vollmer (Dze A/¢test. 
Citate bec Paulus, pp. 38 f.), Clemen (/azlus, i. 96), Swete (Lutrod. to OT in 
Gk. 252), Jacquier (77. iii. 253-254), Sanday and Headlam (Romans, pp. 
264, 282), and Drummond (Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
p. 365, “‘it is conceivable that there may have grown up, whether in writing 
or not, an anthology of passages useful in controversy, which differed more or 
less from the correct Greek translation ” of the OT). 


(ii.) The religious life of a community is always enriched by 
the use of sources wider than the mere letter of their sacred 
codex. It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the Jewish 
OT Canon at this period, or to be sure how far they as well as 
the early Christians * employed extra-canonical writings; but, 
apart from this, the primitive Christian literature, including the 
NT, shows ample traces of dependence on written sources which 
lay outside the OT. In some cases direct quotation can be 
proved, though in the majority of instances the evidence does 
not warrant so direct a filiation. 


(a) ‘* The influence of Enoch on the New Testament has been greater than 
that of all the other apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books taken together ” 
(Charles, Ze Book of Enoch, pp. 41-49, where the evidence is summarised). 
It is only quoted directly in Judas 1* (=En 1° 54 277), as by name in 
Barn 4° (cp. 164 4) ypagy7=En 89° 6; cp. Veil in HVA. ii. 212, 228), but 
there are verbal echoes, ¢.g., in Hebrews (44%7=En 9°, cp. 115), Mt 19% (=En 
62°) and 264 (= En 387), Lk 169(=En 63”), Jn 5” (=En 69”), Paul (1 Th 53 
=En 62! etc.), 1 P 31929 (=En 104°113) + and the Apocalypse (fasszm). 
The powerful influence of Enoch upon the eschatological traditions of pre- 
Christian Judaism naturally affected the early Christian literature along 
this line to an extent which no collection of parallels can fully bring out. 
For the use and prestige of the book in the early church during the first 
two centuries, see Harnack, ACZ, i. 852, ii. 1. 563f. The slighter Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch, a later but pre-Christian apocalypse, also helped to 
popularise conceptions such as that of the seven heavens (cp. Charles and 
Morfill’s edition, pp. xxxi f.), but itis not quoted by name in the early Christian 
literature. (6) Flakes of Ecclesiasticus, read as an edifying religious treatise, 


* On the early Christian use and editing of uncanonical Jewish literature, 
cp. E. Grafe’s Das Urchristenthum u. das Alte Testament (1906), pp. 39f., 
and Budde’s Der Kanon des AT, pp. 73f. 

t+ Dr. Rendel Harris (Zxg.®° iv. 194-199) adds 1 P 1 (=En 1? ovx eis 
Thy viv yevedv Stevoodunv adN emi wéppw otoay éyw adG), conjecturing 
dvevootvro for dinxdvovy in the former passage, as well as (Z.x2.° iv. 
346-349) "Evwy after ev » cal (ENWKAI [EN@X] TOIC) in 1 P 3%; 
cp. Clemen in Zxf.° vi. 316 f., on ‘‘ The first epistle of Peter and the Book of 
Enoch,” and Hiihn’s dze alttest. Citate u. Reminiscenzen im NT, ii. pp. 125f., 
291. For a caveat on Paul and the Gospels, see Abbott’s Déat. 3353-3354. 
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lie far and wide over the surface of the church’s literature during the first 
two centuries, from James and Hermas to Origen and Clement of Alexandria 
(cp. Bleek, SX., 1853, 344f.; Werner, 7Q., 1872, 265f.). Not only does 
Clemens Romanus quote it (60!=Sir 214), like the Didaché (45=Sir 4°!) and 
Barnabas (19%), but there are data in the gospels which prove ‘‘that both 
Wisdom and Sirach were known to Matthew, Luke, John, or to collectors of 
Jogia of Jesus earlier than those gospels; that Sirach especially was used by 
the author of the Magnificat [e.g. 117 =Sir 48, 152?=Sir 10/4], and that our 
Lord seems to have made use of both books, Sirach more probably than 
Wisdom” (Adeney in DCG. i. 101a; see, further, J. H. A. Hart’s Acclesz- 
asticus, The Gk. Text of Codex 248, 1909). One of the most interesting and 
significant cases is that of Mt 1178, which contains more than one 
reminiscence not only of the OT, but of Sirach (e.g, 511 10-1% 17. 23, 2419-22, 
674-25, 5126-27, 629); see Brandt’s Evang. Geschichte und der Ursprung des 
Christenthums, 576f., with Loisy’s note in Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i. p. 
913, and Harnack’s BUNT. ii. 304f. Further cases occur in 44=Mt 5%, 
4°=Lk 6%, 74=Mt 6’, 118 =Lk 12”, 139° 9] Lk 347), 234 Mit Geno 
(6 — Sir 247", 144% =Sir 25), and in Paul (¢.g. 74= Roa2”, 8° Gale 
=2 Co 64, 147=Ro 14™, 16%= Ro 11", 3° 4— Ro 126 eee 
Ecclesiasticus was used not only by Jewish writers like Philo, the authors 
of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and The Psalms of Solomon, 
as well as in the rabbinic literature (see Schechter, /O7., 1891, 682-706),* 
but by Christian writers in the primitive and early church, alike in the 
East and in the West (cp. T. André’s Les apocryphes de Pancten Testament, 
1903, pp. 290-297); Clement of Alexandria commented on it as an OT 
scripture. (¢) Next to Enoch and Sirach, no writing of the later Judaism 
had such a vogue within the early church as the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which, even by those who, like Origen and Augustine, doubted its Solomonic 
authorship, was almost invariably regarded as a divine and prophetic 
scripture (cp. Schiirer, G/V.* iii. pp. 381f.). It is ranked with the 
catholic epistles in the Muratorian Canon,+ which also bears witness to 
the early (Jerome: ‘‘nonnulli scriptorum ueterum hunc esse Judzi Philonis 
affirmant”’?) belief that it was composed by Philo; the words (‘‘ ad amicés 
Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta”) are probably a mistranslation of id 
@i\wvos. Proofs of its use and authority drift right across the early Christian 
literature. The earliest are in Paul (cp. Bleek, SX., 1833, pp. 340-344, 
and E. Grafe’s essay on ‘‘ das Verhaltniss d. paulin. Schriften zur Sapientia 
Solomonis,” in 7ZA. pp. 251-286), whose ideas upon predestination, the 
nature of idolatry, and heathenism, in Ro 17 and 9} especially, reveal a 
study of this book (cp. Resch, Paulinzsmus, pp. 608-609; Sanday and 
Headlam’s ‘‘ Romans,” /CC. pp. 51f., 266f.). Echoes of it are audible 
in Hebrews (17=Sap 7+, 3**—Sap 13°*, 4"—Sap 7” ete.) © Peseneees 
Sap 3!° 4? 8°, 17=Sap 3° etc.), and James, while Clemens Romanus twice 
alludes to passages from it (34=Sap 2%, 279=Sap 1177 121%), Beyond a 





* For Akiba, see Graetz’s Guosticismus und Judenthum, pp. 119 f. 

+ The conjecture z¢ for e¢ is improbable. 

+ For another literary derivation of Ro 1781, see Rendel Harris, Zhe 
Teaching of the Apostles (1887), pp. 82-87. 
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phrase or two—e.g. 15° (7d ris Yuxfs draryfels ypéos)=Lk 12%—there is 
no clear trace of Sap in the synoptic gospels. But 9! (6 moujoas 7a dvra év 
Aéyw cov)=jn 1° may be a reminiscence, as also 8!%!=Jn 138. We may 
compare also the functions of the Spirit in 168 (édéyéee rdw Kécpuov epi 
Gpaprlas kal mepl Suxacocvvys Kal wept Kpicews) with Sap 138 (doxiwafouévy Te 
7 Ovvapus Edévxet Tovs Appovas . . . Ayrov yap mvevua eNeyxOnoerat EmehOovens 
ddcxlas), the reiteration of €\eyxos as the doom of the wicked (Sap 18 4” 
18°=Jn 37°), the reproof of an uneasy conscience by goodness (Sap 214 
éyévero juiv els Zdeyxov evvordv Huov. Bapds dorw huiy kal Bremwduevos .. . 
kal ddafoveverar matépa Oedv=Jn 3% and 77 also 538 e{yjrouv of Iovdato 
amokretvat avrév, drt... warépa idvoy éXeyev Tov Gedv), the collocation of 
death and the devil (Sap 2*4=Jn 8), the inscrutability of heavenly things 
(Jn 3'!=Sap 98 ra dé ev odpavois rls décxviacev ;), the claim of the righteous 
to know God (Sap 2'8 émayyé\Nerar yuGow eéxew Oeod=Jn 8° 779), the 
safety of the righteous in God’s hand (Sap 3!=Jn 1078"), the knowledge of 
the truth (Sap 3°=Jn 8*!), the authority of evil magistrates (6%*=Jn 19!0-1)), 
love and obedience (Sap 68 of wisdom, dydmn 6€ ripyows vouwy airijs= 
Jn 152% 4, 14% =1 Jn 53 atryn corw 4 aydrn Tod Oeod, iva Tas évToAds avrod 
Tnpapuev), knowledge of God equivalent to eternal life (15°=Jo 17%), and 
knowledge of divine things as an endowment of the Spirit (9!3!7=Jn 16!*-14), 
Ewald, an excellent judge in matters of style, felt in the nervous energy of 
the author of Wisdom, as well as in the depth of some of his conceptions, a 
certain premonition of the Fourth gospel, ‘‘like a warm rustle of the 
spring, ere its time is fully come.” (d) The use of Philo in Barnabas (cp. 
Heinisch, Der Eznjiuss Philos auf die alteste christliche Exegese, 1908, pp. 
36f.) is not quite so clear as in Clemens Romanus and Josephus,* but the 
reminiscences in Hebrews (cp. especially Siegfried’s Phzlo von Alex. als 
Ausleger des AT, 321 f.; Pfleiderer, Urc. ii. 198 f. ; von Soden, AC. ili. 5-6; 
Ménégoz, La Théologie de [épitre aux Hébreux (1895), 197f.: Rendall, 
Theology of Hebrew Christians, pp. 58-62, and Biichel in SX., 1906, 572f.) 
are obvious; ¢.g. the same use of the allegorical method, the same belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the LXX, and the same phraseology about the 
Logos t (though the conception is naturally different). Bya characteristically 
Philonic method (cp. Siegfried’s Phz/o, pp. 179f.) the writer finds a religious 
significance in the very silence of the OT; thus the absence of any allusion 
to the parents of Melchizedek (7°) is as pregnant to him as the similar lack 
of any reference to Sarah’s mother is to the Alexandrian thinker (gus 
rerum div. her. 123 ae ebrietate, 14), and the titles of Melchizedek suggest 
religious truths to him no less than to Philo (/eg. alleg. iii. 25) and to 
Josephus (Bel/. Jud. vi. 10, Ant. i. 10. 2). The quotation in 13° occurs 
only, in this form, in de Conf. Ling. 32; and there are verbal echoes, e.g., in 
3! (=de Somniis, i. 38, 6 pev 6h méyas apxvepeds), 32 (=de plant. 16 ad 
jinem), 3° (=/eg. alleg. iii. 81, Mwoijs maprupodmevos bre éori miords év 
dw T@ oikw), 5° (=de Somnizs, ii. 15, 6 rabwv axpiBas Euabev), 5° (=ae agric. 











* Cp. Harnack, ACL. i. 1. 859 f. ; Windisch, Dze Learner Philos und 
thre Bedeutung fir das Christentum (1909), pp. 96-135. 

+ On the transference of the Philonic Logos-predicates to Christ, see Aal’g 
Der Logos, ii. pp. 38f, 
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22, érépors afrios owrnplas yevduevos), yi-2* (=/eg. alleg. iii. 25), and 10° 
dvdpynots apapriav (=de plant. 15, de vit. Mos. iii. 10). The allegorical 
method of interpretation (cp. Holtzmann in ARW., 1900, 341f., and 
Leipoldt, GX. i. pp. 20f.) which received 2 powerful impetus from the 
Alexandrian Judaism, presupposed a keen appreciation of the letter of the 
ancient Scriptures, which was not confined to Hebrews; cp. 4g. the 
haggadic and genuinely Philonic touches in the haggada of 1 Co 10', 
2 Co 37-18, Gal 42, the pressing of the singular in Gal 3) 1° (cp. Ro 4° 2 
9) in the Philonic spirit of attaching significance to numbers, and a passage 
like 1 Co 99"!° (cp. Philo, de vict. offer. 1, ob yap brép Tav addywr O vopmos, 
GAN brép Tav vodv Kal NOyov éxévyTwv). Room must be left, however, for 
the possibility that in Hebrews, as even in Paul, this allegorical method of 
treating the OT may have been due as much to the well-known predilections 
of contemporary Stoicism as to Philonism or rabbinism. (e) The possibility 
that Josephus has been used by some NT writers is raised in connection with 
2 Peter, the Fourth gospel, and Luke. (i.) In the preface to the Avteguztzes 
(§ 4) he observes that Moses considered it of primary importance Ocod puow 
karavojoat (2 P 14) in order to promote the virtue of his readers (els dperjjs 
Aéyor, cp. 2 P 13). While other legislators followed myths (rots puvGors 
éEaxodovdjoavTes=2 P 116 9} pwOors eEaxo\ovPjoavTes), Moses held that God 
possessed perfect virtue (rv dperhy éxovra Tov Gedy = 2 P 13), so that the 
Pentateuch contains nothing mpds TH peyanerdrnta ToD Beod dvdpyoorov 
(=2 P 138). Similarly in the last address of Moses (iv. 8. 2), besides 
isolated expressions and phrases like rodde (=2 P 17 rodode), myjunv 
(=2 P 1), vouluwr Tov mapévrwv (=2 P 1), eboeBela (= 2 gee cle Gl 
xaragppoverv (= 2 P 2"), and Kowwvoi (= 2 P 14), Moses declares det me ‘TOU 
Cav dmedOctv (= 2P1™)...- od wéd\dw (= 2 P 11”) BonOds byw EvecOar . - - 
Sixaoy tynodunvy (=2 P 13 Sixavoy 5& iyyoOmar), warns them against the 
abuse of édevdepla (2 P 2’), and uses @od0s and dvduvyots and BeBaia 
close together (cp. 2 P 17%”). Compare further edddwro with ddwouw 
(2 P 2!2), Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7 with 2 P 17%, ii. 9. 1 with AnOnv AaBdy (2 P 1°), 
iii. 9. 3 (ToAwyTal Kat Gavdrov KaTappovobvres = 2 P 21°), Antzg. iv. 6. 7-8 
with 2 P 2° 2™, and xi. 6. 12 (ols kadds moujoere uy mpocéxovres) with 2 P no 
(@ KadGs moveire mpocéxovtes) ; while 2 P 3°* explicitly alludes to the Jewish 
legend (cp. Axzzq. i. 2. 2; Bousset in ZVW., 1902, 45) that Adam predicted 
the twofold destruction of the world by the deluge and by fire. Further 
linguistic proofs are led by Krenkel (Josephus u. Lucas, pp. 348 f.) and 
Dr. E. A. Abbott (Zxf.? iii. 49-63, Dvat. 1116 f.), and rejected by 
Warfield (Southern Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 45f., 1883, pp. 39° i), 
Salmon (JZ. 497f.), Chase (DB. iii. 814), Zahn (WT. ii. 291), and 
Mayor (Jude and 2 Peter, pp- exxvii-cxxx). Farrar (Zxf.? ili. 401-423, 
Exp. viii. 58-69), who recognises a literary connexion, inclines to place the 
dependence on the side of Josephus. The occurrence in Josephus of several 
unusual words and phrases which are characteristic of 2 Peter would not of 
itself be decisive, as some also occur in Philo and elsewhere. Even the 
common use of midrashic traditions does not involve literary filiation. But 
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a number of the coincidences of language and style occur not only in the 
compass of two short paragraphs of Josephus, but in a sequence and 
connection which is not dissimilar; and, even after allowance is made for 
the widespread use of rhetorical commonplaces, these coincidences can 
hardly be dismissed as fortuitous. Their weight tells in favour of the 
hypothesis that the author of 2 Peter was familiar with Josephus,—an 
inference which is the more plausible as in any case the epistle belongs to 
the second century. (ii.) One indication of the connection between Josephus 
and the Fourth gospel occurs in Jn 4 (cf. Krenkel, of. czt. 347f.). Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 11. 1, developing Ex 2!) describes Moses as arriving at a city, 
KabecOels érl Tivos ppéatos Ex TOU KOTroU kai THs TahaTwplas Npéwer, WeonuBpias 
ovons, ov mbppw Tis modews, uses in the immediate context the term @péupara 
(Jn 432), and (Azz. ii. 15. 3) employs the phrase b2d rijs ddovroplas KexoTrwpé- 
vev (cp. Jn 4° kexomiaxws €x THs Odorwopias). Cf., further, Jos. Azz. xii. I-10 
and xiii. 3. 4 with Jn 4”. The curt tone of the discussion in 1148" also answers 
to the tradition preserved by Josephus (B. /. ii. 8. 14), that ‘* the behaviour of 
the Sadducees to one another is rather rude, and their intercourse with their 
own party is as brusque as if they were talking to strangers” ; and in Antzg. 
ix. 14. 3 (cf. Jn 4"), Josephus not only explains that each of the five nations 
of 2 K 17 who settled in Samaria brought a god of its own (€xaoro kar’ 
ZOvos tOvov Oedv eis Ty Lapdperay xouloavtes, wévte 5 Hoav Krd.), but that they 
denied the right of a Jew to expect any favour at their hands(=Jn 4°). The 
words of 47° also recall Amt. xii. 1. 1 (the Jerusalemites 7d map’ avrois iepov 
dyvov elvar NeyovTwv . . . THY Jé Lapaperray eis Td Tapifeiv dpos KeevovTwv) 
and xiii. 3. 4 (the quarrel of the Alexandrian Jews with the Samaritans of 7é 
év Tapifely dper mpooextvovr iepov oixodounGev xrd.). The coincidence between 
107-3 and Jos. B. /. 1. 21. 10, where the street of Antioch in Syria is 
described as equipped mpés tas T&v verGv dmopvyds icouyjKer o70G, is of no 
importance, though Kreyenbiihl (ii. 498 f.) makes use of it as a local touch to 
prove his theory that the gospel was composed by Menander of Antioch ; 
the same may be said, ¢.g., of 19%= Ant. iii. 7. 4 (the high priest’s robe 
ovK éx Ovoly mepitunudtww ... pdpoos 0 é&v émiunxes vpacpévoy xr.). 
(iii.) It is in relation to the Lucan writings, however, that the problem 
has been most keenly agitated (first by J. B. Ott, Spcclegium seu 
excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad NT. tllustrationem, 1741, and J. T. Krebbs, 
Observationes in NT. e Flavio Josepho, 1755). Apart from resemblances in 
vocabulary and style, which are not of primary significance, one or two 
of the statements common to both are worth noticing. Luke, e¢.g. dates 
the opening of John’s mission (3'?) in A.D. 28 or 29 by Avoavlov ris 
"ABnvijs Terpaapxotvros ; but as Lysanias had been executed in 36 B.c., the 
alternatives are to postulate the existence of some younger Lysanias (so, e.z., 
Schiirer, “/P. i. 2. 335f., after Wieseler’s Sectrdge zur Wurdigung a. 
Evangelien, 1869, 194f., and S. Davidson, 77. i. 214f.), or to assume a 
chronological inaccuracy on the part of Luke. In the latter case, the e1ror 
may be explained from the fact that the territory of Lysanias retained his 
name even after his death (so, ¢.g., Wellhausen) ; or from Josephus, who in 
Ant, xx. 7. 138, relates that in A.D. 53, Agrippa 11. acquired among other 
territories (including Trachonitis) Abila, Avoavlou & atirn éyeyéver rerpapxta. 
As in A.D, 37 it had been given to Agrippa 1. (dat. xviii, 6. 10), the theory 
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is that Luke (whose language resembles Azz. xviii. 4. 6) inferred from 
Josephus that it was the tetrarchy of Lysanias when John the Baptist came 
forward. Apart from some such hypothesis, it is difficult to account for the 
mention of Lysanias and Abilene at all in this connection. The passage in 
Josephus, on the other hand, explains its collocation with Trachonitis and 
also the anachronism about Lysanias. So Keim, ii. 384 f., Krenkel (Josephus 
u. Lucas, 1894, 95-98), Schmiedel (242. 2840-2844), Burkitt (Gospel History 
and its Transmission, pp. 109f.), and Holtzmann (#C. i. p. 325: ‘‘der 
3. Evglst sich einigermaassen im Josephus umgesehen habe, ohne aber im 
Stande gewesen zu sein, aus den zahllosen Notizen der weitlaufigen Schriften 
desselben ein klares Bild von der politischen Lage Palastinas zur Zeit Jesu 
zu gewinnen”). There may have been another Lysanias, but his existence is 
at best conjectural, and Josephus certainly knew nothing of him. In Ac 5% 
again, Luke makes Gamaliel speak thus to the council: zm days gone by 
(1pd TOUT WY TOV huepwv) dvéctn Oevdds héywv elvar Tiva EavTdv . . « Ss dvnpeéOy 
kat wavres doo. émeiGovTo atTw@ SteNUOnoay . . . peTa TOUTOY dvéoTn lIovdas 6 
TardtAatos év tais huépats THs amoypadys Kai améorynoev adv omicw avrod. 
The parallel passages in Josephus (Azz. xx. 5. 1: When Fadus was procurator 
of Judzea, a charlatan named Oevdds relOet Tov metoTov bxAOv . . . Mpopyrns 
yap @eyev elvat. Fadus, however, dispatched a squadron of cavalry #ris 
. « « Todos . . - Gvethev; and Ans. xx. 5. 2, mpos Tourois dé kal of maides 
"IovdG rod TadiAvalov dvyixOnoav rod tiv dadyvy dé ‘Pwualwy drocricayTos 
Kupivlov ris Iovdalas tiunrevovtos) leave little reasonable doubt that both 
stories relate to the same Theudas, and, unless recourse is had to the des- 
perate expedient of conjecturing that the name in Josephus (Blass) or in 
Acts (B. Weiss) is a later interpolation, it is highly probable that Luke’s 
acquaintance with the passage in Josephus led him to mention Theudas and 
Judas loosely in an order which is not only inverted but out of keeping with 
the situation, since the revolt of Theudas did not take place till about at least 
ten years after Gamaliel is supposed to have spoken. The order in Josephus 
is natural; Luke’s is an inaccurate reflection of it,* as even the phraseology 
suggests, for the coincidences are too remarkable to be accidental in this case. 
‘**Non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus Theudz Judzeque apud utrumque 
scriptorem junctam commemorationem” (Blass). Why Luke remembered the 
order and some of the phrases and yet attributed to Judas the fate of his sons, 
we can no longer explain ; but this difficulty does not invalidate the hypothesis. 
A third Lucan instance has been found in Ac 11%" = And. xx. 5. 2. 


JOSEPHUS. LUKE. 


él Tovro.s 6€ kal Tov wéyav ALudy Ka- “AyaBos éojuavev. . . Ayuov weyddny 
ra THY lovdalay cuvéBn yevécOa, Kad’ | wédAdXev eoecOac éf SAnY Thy oiKov- 
dv kal 7 Bacldtcoa ‘“EdXévn toddGr | wévny, tris éyévero éml Kdavdlouv ray 
xXpnudruv avyncauévyn cirov amd Tob’ At- | d€ wabynrav KaOws evropetro Tis KTH. 
yimrou Suéverme Tots amopoupévats, 





* So Krenkel (0f. cé#. pp. 162-174), Schmiedel (Zz. 5049-5055}, and 
Burkitt (Gosfel Hzstory and its Transmission, 109 f.), besides Wendt and 
H. J. Holtzmann in their editions of Acts (cp. Sonntag, SX., 1837, 622-652). 
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The verbal resemblances here, however, are not significant. Descriptions of 
famine relief, as of revolt, must employ similar language. But if the former 
case of dependence be granted, there is a likelihood that Luke also preserves in 
this story another reminiscence of his younger contemporary. Other parallels 
occur, ¢.g., in the account of the disappearance of Moses in a cloud (Azz. iv. 
8, 38)=Ac 15*, the prologue Lk 11°4= Agzon. i. 10, Lk 24-4"= Vita 2, Lk 194) 
=B. J. vii. 5 (Titus bemoaning the fate of Jerusalem), Ac 168!°= Anz. xi. 8 
(Alexander’s vision), Ac 20%-= 8, /. ii. 16 (Agrippa’s speech to the Jews). 
The whole question is argued, in favour of Luke’s dependence, by Keim 
(Aus dem Urchristentum, 1878, i. 1-21), Krenkel, Holtzmann (ZW7., 1873, 
85f., 1877, 535f., 1880, 121f.), Jiingst (Quellen d. Apgeschichte, 201 f.), 
Schmiedel (as above), Clemen (SX., 1895, 335f., also Dze Apostelgeschichte, 
1905, pp. 15-21), and Burkitt; see, further, Cassel in Fortnightly Review 
(1877), 485-500, and SA. 605f. The opposite position is held by Schiirer 
(ZWT., 1876, 574f.), Gloel (Dze jungste Krittk d. Galaterbriefes, 64f.), 
Belser (7Q., 1895, 634f., 1896, 1-78), Blass (SX., 1896, 459f.), Ramsay (Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898, pp. 252f.), J. A. Cross (#7. xi. 533- 
540), Zahn (/V7. § 61), Jacquier (V7. iii. 101-108), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 
263f.). The last-named inclines to admit the case for a knowledge of the 
Jewish War (273-274). (jf) That a pre-Christian Apocalypse of Elijah 
(cp. Schiirer’s G/V.? iii. 267 f. ; Harnack, 4CZ. i. 853 f. ; Ropes, Sprdiche Jesu 
pp. 19f.) was quoted in 1 Co 2° and Eph 5/4, has been known since Origen’s 
(t2 Matth. 27°, *‘ In nullo regulari libro hoc positum inuenitur, nisi in Secretis 
Eliz prophetz ”) allusion to the former passage (cp. Jerome on Is 644 and 
Epp. 57°) and the remark of Epiphanius (Zaer. 42, p. 478), ré0ev Tw drrooréhw 
TO° 610 Kal Eyer’ GANG dad THs madads O7jAov dtabHKys ; TotTo dé Eudéeperat 
mapa 7) Hla) on the latter, for in 1 Co 2° Paul is not loosely citing Is 644 
(651°) (cf. Vollmer’s Alttest. Cztate bez Paulus, 44-48, and VTA. 42-44), and it 
is impossible (cf. ACZL. ii. 1. 571-572) to suppose with Zahn (GA. ii. 801 f.) 
that the patristic references are to a second century writing which was 
fabricated in order to clear up the ambiguous Pauline quotations. It is this 
apocalypse, and not 1 Co 29, which is further quoted in Asc. /sa. 1154, Clem. 
Rom, 34° and Clem. Alex. Protrept. x. 94. <A fresh fragment has been 
discovered recently by de Bruyne (Revue Bénédictine, 1908, pp. 149f.) 
embedded in an apocryphal epistle of Titus (eighth cent. MS). The 
fragment begins as follows: ‘‘ Denique testatur propheta Helias uidisse. 
Ostendit, inquit, mihi angelus domini conuallem altam que uocatur gehenna, 
ardensque sulphore et bitumine ; et in illo loco sunt multze animze peccatorum 
et taliter ibi cruciantur diuersis tormentis” (whereupon follows a Dantesque 
description of the future punishments assigned to various classes of sinners, 
on the general lines of the Apocalypse of Peter). It is impossible to 
determine whether Paul (in 1 Co 2°) regarded this apocalypse as ypad%, or 
simply quoted its language as that of a current religious writing, or cited it as 
canonical by an error of memory. ‘The occurrence of a cognate citation in 
the Latin (and Slavonic) versions of Asc. /sa. 1154 explains Jerome’s 
statement that the ‘‘ testimonium” of 1 Co 2° was contained in the Ascensio 
Isai@ as well as in the Afgocalypsis Elie. (g) Eph 5'4 has been variously 
referred to an apocryphon of Jeremiah (Euthalius), to an apocryphal book 
cited inadvertently as ypady (Meyer), to a paraphrase of Is 60'- 19-29, or toa 
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Christianhymn. The last hypothesis (suggested by Theodoret, and advocated, 
é.g., by Bleek and Storr) is plausible, on the score of the rhythmical struc- 
ture of the lines. But 6 Xpuorés (=the messiah) would not be improbable 
in a Jewish writing, and, even if it were, it might be conjectured that the 
writer of Ephesians substituted it for the 6 @eds of the original (Harnack). 
(Z) Hermas (Vs. ii. 3. 4) quotes the book of Eldad and Modad (éyyvs Kuptos 
Tois émioTpepopévars, ws yéyparra év rw EHAGG0 kat Mwddr, rots mpopyrev- 
cacw év TH éphuw TP Aaw), and the wpodpyrixds Adyos cited in 2 Clem. 117 
(Clem. Rom. 233) is probably from the same source (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot, Spitta, 
Holtzmann), perhaps also the ypag¢# reproduced in Jas 456. To these have 
been added, though on precarious grounds, the citations in Clem. Rom. 46? 
(yéypamrat yap* Ko\NGoGe Tots aylots, bre ol KoAAwmEVOL avTots ayracoOjcovTat) 
and 17° (kai waduv [Moses] Aéyer, "Hym 6é efue druls dd KvOpas, cp. Jas 41), 
the latter of which Hilgenfeld prefers to assign to the lost conclusion of the 
Assumptio Mosts. It was a book of 400 orlxo., which Nicephorus ranked 
with Enoch, etc., among the dmréxpug¢a of the OT. According to rabbinic 
tradition (reproduced in the Palestinian Targums), Eldad and Modad 
(Nu 1174-9) were humble men who received a greater measure of grace 
directly from God than the seventy elders; their prophetic gift was more 
lasting and far-reaching (it foresaw the attack of Gog and Magog), and, 
unlike the seventy, they reached the promised land. If this tradition repre- 
sents the spirit of the midrashic prophecy in question, the contents of the 
latter may be taken to tally with the above citations in the early Christian 
literature, as Spitta argues (Ure. ii. 121-123 ; see, further, Weinel, A/VA. i. 
208 f., 229, and M. R. James, 7S. ii. 3. 174 f.). (z) The earliest quotation 
from Tobit is in 2 Clem. 164 where 12°° is reproduced, though even closer 
citations occur in Polykarp, ad Phz/. 10? (=To 4 12°) and Did 17 =To 
45), Origen and Clement of Alexandria quote it more than once by name 
as ypapy}. Its presence in the Greek Bible helped to popularise it, together 
with other writings of this class, such as Judith (first referred to in early 
Christian literature by Clem. Rom. 55), among the early Christians, Catholic 
and Gnostic alike, though the Palestinian Jews appear to have excluded it 
from their Canon in the second century (Origen, ad Afric. 13: “EBpato rw 
TwBig od xpGvrat ovdé TH LovdHO* ovdé yap éxovow ara év dmoKxpipors EBpaicrt). 
(7) 2 Maccabees was evidently in the library of the author of Hebrews, as 
is plain from a passage like He 11%; cp. eg. %=2 Mac 8%, ® (ado 
dé érupmavlcOnoay Krd.)=6'% % (él rd Toumavov) and 6% 7% 14, %—71. 10, 
= 571 6" 10°, also 10°!=2 Mac 6%, 12°=2 Mac 64, 13°20 Mace 
etc. It was also known to Hermas (V2s. i. 3. 4, Mand. xii. 4. 2). (2%) The 
Assumptio Mosts has not only preserved the legend mentioned in Jude ®, 
but supplied some of the phrases in v.!® of that epistle (cp. 5° erunt illis 
temporibus mirantes personz, 77 queerulosi, 7° et manus eorum et mentes im- 
munda tractantes et os eorum loquetur ingentia); for other coincidences, 
cp. ¢.g. 17=2 Cort, (/) The uncertainty attaching to the date and origin 
of the AcaOjxn "IdB renders any inferences from its use in or of the NT 
problematical. The probabilities, however, favour a pre-Christian period for 
its composition (so, ¢.g., Kohler in Semztzc Studies in honour of Kohut, 1897, 
264-338, and Spitta, Urc. iii. 2. 141-206), with echoes in the epistle of 
James, ¢.g. U2=Test. Job 4, 1°"=Test. Job 32-33, 41, 1.7=Test. Job 33, 
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4 86£a avrod év 7H alwvl. éorw Tod admapadd\dxrov), 57=Test. Job 43, 54= 
Test. Job 12 (épydrns ef dvOpwiros mpocdoKay Kal dvapévay cov Tov puoBdv: 
avaykKnv éxers NaBeiv* Kal ovK éwy procOdv picOwrod damomeivar), 511=Test. Job 
I and 26 (also 4), and 5!%=Test. Job 16, 14 (kat @WadAor av’rais xrd.). The 
evidence for the use of this midrash elsewhere in the NT is slight. The most 
striking coincidences perhaps are Lk 27=Test. Job 40, Apoc 2 (yivou miorés 
dypt Oavarov, kal dwow cor Tov orépavoy THs Swis)=Test. Job 4-5 (where, to 
the angel’s promise of a orépavos for his endurance, Job replies: dypt Gavarou 
dmroueiva Kai ov wh) dvatrodicw), Apoc 77°3= Test. Job 5 (Job sealed by the angel 
before the devil attacks him), the occurrence of dxwAUTws as final (Ac 28%!= 
Test. Job 45), of 7d Bd40n rod xupiov in Test. Job 37, and of ra émovpdvia in Test. 
Job 36, 38 (= Eph 1% etc.), Test. Job 27 (Satan says, éyw dé eu mvetua) = 
- Eph 6!%, Test. Job 48 (kai dvédaBev GdAnv kapdlay, wnkére TA TIS Ys ppovety) = 
Col 3%, Test. Job 37 (where Job confesses his hope is not in riches but 
émlT@ Jew 7@ SavTt)=1 Ti 6"; the analogy between the synoptic temptation- 
narratives (and the visit of the magi) and the older midrash is naturally close 
at several points, and there are occasional verbal identities which are more 
than fortuitous (e.g. Jn 3!7=Test. Job 38, Jn 1377=Test. Job 7, 5 moveis 
molnoov, cp. context). (#) The post-exilic book from which the quotation in 
Lk 11%! (kal 7 Zopia rod Oeod elrev xrd.) is taken (cp. 7°, Sap 727 etc.) 
has not survived. That the words are originally a citation, and not meant 
(so recently Grill, Untersuchungen uiber d. Entstehung d. vierten Evangeliums, 
179 f.) to represent Jesus speaking of himself as the Wisdom of God, is fairly 
plain from v.®!” where val, Aéyw byuiv, exfnrnOjoerac x7X. take up the foregoing 
éxfntn67. Luke, in putting the words into the mouth of Jesus, has altered the 
original copovs kal ypauparets (Mt 23°4) into drocrdAous, but the background 
of a Wisdom-cycle (Bacon, DCG. ii. 827 f.) is still visible, and the quotation 
probably came from some Jewish writing of the Wisdom-group which is no 
longer extant (so, ¢.g. Ewald, Bleek, Paulus, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, Scholten, 
J. Weiss). (2) The ypad7 quoted in Jn 7°9(6 micredwy eis éud, xaOws elev 7 
ypaph, ToTapol x TIS KoAlas avTov pevoovoty VdaTos ¢SvTos) cannot be explained 
satisfactorily from any of the OT parallels or rabbinic traditions, and probably 
was derived from an apocryphal source no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Whiston, 
Semler, Weizsicker, Ewald). A. J. Edmunds (Buddhist Texts quoted as 
Scripture by the Gospel of John, 1906, pp. 9 f.) finds the original in the 
Buddhist Patisambhida, i. 53 (‘‘ What is the Tathagato’s knowledge of the 
twin miracle? In this case, the Tathagato works a twin miracle unrivalled 
by disciples ; from his upper body proceeds a flame of fire, and from his 
lower body proceeds a torrent of water”), but the citation is drawn in all 
likelihood from the same Wisdom-literature as that employed in Lk 11% 
(cp. Bacon, DCG. ii. 829). (0) The origin of the allusion in Mt 2” (Saws 
TANPwWOH TO pyOev id Tav TpopyTav Sr. Nafwpatos KAnOjoerat) has not yet 
been identified in any pre-Christian writing, canonical or uncanonical 
(Resch). The use of the plural (zpodn7Hv) might suggest * a loose summary 
of OT prophecies (so, recently, Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erkilirung 
des NT, 238-239), though the use of dri in 26°4 is hardly a parallel. In this 





* So Jerome (ostendit se non uerba de scripturis sumpsisse sed sensum) as 
at 20%, 
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case Nafwpaios is substituted for Natapyvés by a kind of pious paranomasia 
in order to suggest the messianic term (7y3, ‘t)y3) of Is 111, and the parano- 
masia was probably mediated by the Aramaic equivalent (xsi) for ‘‘ branch ” 
or ‘‘ shoot” (cp. Box, DCG. ii. 235-236, and Jeremias, Babylonischesim NT, 
1905, pp. 46-47). The alternative is to refer the citation to the prophecy of 
Samson’s birth in Jg 13° (Nagip [Hyidopevov Naftpatov, A] Oeot ora 7d 
mavddpiov KTA., cp. Mt 17). (%) Halévy, arguing (in RS., 1902, pp. 13-60) 
that the correct place of the Temptation is after Mk 8° (= Mt 16%), finds that 
many of the traits in the synoptic narrative are modelled upon the midrash of 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah ; but the proofs are not convincing. Even though 
Tyre and Sidon in that midrash are the refuge of prophets (pp. 44 f.), this would 
not prove that Mk 74 was filiated to it. (g) The Ahikar-cycle of stories and 
traditions,* however, has left traces in the NT,t ¢.g. in the parable of the 
fruitless fig-tree (Lk 13°8), which contains echoes of the passage in Ahikar: 
“My son, said Ahikar, be not like the tree which grew near the water and bore 
no fruits, and when its owner would have cut it down, said, Plant me in another 
spot, and then, if I bearno fruit, cut medown. But the owner said, Thou art 
close to the water and yet bearest no fruit ; how then wilt thou bear if thou 
art set elsewhere?” Similarly the parable of the wicked servant (Mt 24-5) 
is modelled in part on the legend of the wicked Nadan, who, after gathering 
his disreputable associates, begins to eat and drink with them, and to maltreat 
the men and maidservants, till suddenly his uncle Ahikar reappears—where- 
upon Nadan, detected and rebuked, ‘‘ swelled up immediately and became 
like a blown-out bladder. And his limbs swelled, and his legs and his feet 
and his side, and he was torn, and his belly burst asunder, and his entrails 
were scattered, and he perished and died. And his latter end was destruction, 
and he went to hell.” The very punishment of flogging (Lk 12%) is the 
same, for Nadan is bound and then given a thousand lashes on the shoulder 
and a thousand more on the loins ; but the parable (like some later versions of 
the tradition) modifies the legend by substituting dvxorouety for the con- 
ventional, ghastly ending. ‘‘ As the story was clearly popular, and is also 
pre-Christian, it would be no very strange thing if the Parable had borrowed a 
trait or two from it” (M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, ii., 1897, p. 158; 
J. Rendel Harris in Zhe Story of Akikar, pp. xf.). Such data tend to show 
that some of the sayings and stories in the evangelic tradition were not 
simply zetiological in origin or based on OT prophecy, but derived part of 
their matter as well as of their form occasionally from earlier folk-lore no 
less than from midrashic models, outside the letter of the OT. Behind the 


* On their early origin, prior to Tobit, cp. R. Smend’s Alter u. Herkunft 
des Achtkar- Romans (in Bethefte zur Zettschrift fiir die alt. Wess. xiii. 1908). 

+ Cp. Halévy in AS. (1900) pp. 61f., (1901) pp. 255f. His arguments in 
favour of parallel reasoning in the case of Jesus and his adversaries and 
Ahikar and his enemies are not cogent, but the Ahikar-tale may certainly be 
allowed to form ‘‘one of those interesting Jewish products of the Greek © 
period which facilitated the transformation of the Hebrew Haggada in both 
of its main growths, rabbinic and Christian.” 

tOr, as To 14 (B) has it, ‘‘went down to darkness” (cp. Mt 
223 25). 
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early Christian accounts of the death of Judas,* who was, like Nadan, char- 
acterised by black ingratitude and treachery (cp. Jn 1378), the Ahikar-tradition 
may be also conjectured to stand, especially when the manner of Nadan’s 
death (see p. 34) is compared with Ac 178 and with the tale of Papias 
about Judas’s body swelling up. ‘‘ We need not be surprised if Ahikar should 
furnish the key to the genesis of the Judas legends” (Harris, of. czt. p. Ixv),t 
particularly if, as in the Armenian, zpyoGels be substituted for the awkward 
mpnvys yevduevos in Ac 118, Folk-lore of this kind, however, is not the only 
clue to the Judas stories. Thus, after describing a scoffer at the Hebrew 
scriptures, Philo adds that he presently committed suicide (de mut. nomin. 8, 
ér ayxovnv jéev, iv’? 6 wapds Kal duoxdOapros unde Kabapw Oavdrw TedevTHoN) 
by hanging, a death appropriate to a polluted person. (7) One or two minor 
and casual citations from ancient literature may be noted in conclusion.{ 
The Adyos quoted in Jn 4°” (4ANos éoriv 6 omelpwy Kai dANos 6 Oeplfwy) is a 
loose citation of the common proverb, which occurs also in Pseudo- Diogenes, 
ii. 62 (cp. Wendland in Neue /Jahrd. f. d. klass. Alt., 1902, p.6n.). The 
mapoiuia cited in 2 P 2” is either from the Ahikar-cycle (cp. Halévy in RS., 
1900, p. 66) or from Herakleitus (cp. Wendland, S&BA., 1898, 788-796) ; 
the sow-proverb is quoted also by Clem. Alex. Protrept. x. 92. 4, etc., who is 
closer to the original form (ves jdovrar BopBipw wadrov f kabap@ vdarr). The 
sarcastic description of the Cretans in Tit 11? (Kpjjres det Pedorar, xaxa Onpla, 
yacrépes apyat) isa hexameter apparently drawn from the zepi ypyouer of the 
local philosopher, Epimenides (cp. Diels in SBBA., 1891, 387-403, and J. R. 
Harris in Exp." ii. 305-317), who attacked the Cretan claim that Zeus lay buried 
in Crete. Callimachus quotes the first three words. The famous apologue of 
Men. Agrippa was probably in Paul’s mind when he wrote 1 Co 12!*-7, and 
the iambic trimeter in 1 Co 15 pOeipovow 40n xpjoO’ uidta kaxal) originally 
lay either in Euripides or Menander ; but the hexameter in Ja 1!" (1aoa déots 
ayabh kal wav dwonua Tédevov), where dya0y and 7éAevoy are unconvincingly 
taken by Fischer (P%z/ologus, 1891, 377-379) as predicates (sc. éorly), is of 
unknown origin. On the other hand, the line of poetry put into Paul’s 
mouth at Athens, in Ac 17% (ws kal tives Tov Kad’ buds ToinTey eiphxacw’ 
Tod yap Kat yévos éouév), is probably from his fellow-countryman Aratus 
(cp. Hoole, Zhe Classical Element in the NT, pp. 82-84, and Blass’ note), 
if not from the hymn of Cleanthes. 


* The connection of the Judas stories with the-Ahikar tradition is decidedly 
closer than the filiation which Halévy prefers (2.S., 1902, 46f.) to find 
between them and the machinations of Bechira, the Samaritan accuser of 
Isaiah in the midrash. His explanation of ’Ioxapuérns as a corruption of 
ZuXapiorns (a native of the Samaritan Sichor) is highly precarious. 

+ Cp., further, 4/77., 1900, 490-513, for proof that Mt 27° and Ac 116 
rest on the Ahikar-legend (£2. 2627). The historicity of both stories is 
upheld by Schlatter in his Zur Topographie und Geschichte Palistinas (1893), 
207 {. 

+ Further materials for the influence of Jewish apocalypses on the NT and 
on early Christian literature in general are collected by Prof. R. H. Charles 
in his editions of Zhe Apocalypse of Baruch (1896), The Assumption of Moses 
(1897), Zhe Ascension of Isatak (1900), The Book of Jubslees (1902), and the 
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IV. 


STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION OF NW, 


““Time’s glory,” according to the Shakespearean line, ‘‘is to 
blot old books and alter their contents.” This is not a glory 
in which the literary critic can be expected to rejoice. It has 
imposed on him the task of reconstructing the original form of 
several ancient documents, and of allowing for processes of 
interpolation, displacement, and compilation.* 

(i.) Interpolation means the addition of passages to an 
original composition, or the incorporation of later verses, 
sections, and even words, in a writing which has come down 
from some earlier period, either (a) at the hands of the author 
himself, or (4) by subsequent editors of the volume, after the 
writer’s death, or (c) by scribes (or editors) of the text. Like 
other fragments of ancient literature,{ the early Christian records 
were liable to such handling, though the dimensions of this form 
of textual corruption were restricted by the ecclesiastical scrutiny 
which before long came to be exercised over documents of 
the apostolic faith within the archives of the church. 


(a) Instances of editorial addition, by the author himself, are to be found, 
é.g., if tradition be reliable, in the Perse of AXschylus, in Herodotus, and in 
the Georgics—Vergil having cut out the original ending of the fourth Georgic 
and inserted another, after the death of Gallus. Juvenal revised and rewrote 
some of his Satires, while Martial appears to have reissued the tenth book 
of his epigrams, altered and adopted to the requirements of the reign of 


Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908); on the NT quotations from the 
last-named book, see his articles in H/., 1905, 558-573, and Ax." vii. 111 f. 

* Cf. HNT. 608 f., for a fuller discussion of these points. The following 
paragraphs are simply meant to pave the way for later references under the 
successive NT books. 

+ Hermann, the famous Homeric critic, used the term to denote not 
only the insertion of verses, but, in accordance with strict etymology, the 
refurbishing of an older writing (cp. the pref. to his edition of the Homeric 
hymns, p. viii). 

$In his chapter on ‘‘Interpolation in Thucydides” (Zhe Fourth Book 
of Thucydides, 1889, pp. xxxi f.), Dr. W. G. Rutherford, after discussing 
the question of these glosses and scholia, or interpolated adscripts, declares 
that ‘‘nothing could have prevented the importation into the text of any 
author of a great deal of what was properly comment.” The general theory 
and practice is well put by A. Gercke in Neue Jahré. fiir das klass. Altertum 
(1901), pp. 3 f 
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Trajan. Several passages in the De Rerum Natura (e.g. fi. 165-183) are 
also to be explained most naturally as additions made by Lucretius himself 
to the original draft, and in the case of the Third gospel or its sequel it 
is not unlikely that Luke may have re-edited (dvackevacOév, dvacKevacbév) his 
work. (4) Editorial additions are much more numerous, as, é.g., in the well- 
known instances of Jer 1719-7 (a later insertion), 31°49 33!7-26 (om. LXX), 
Is 662-4 etc., and in the Catalogue of the ships (Hom. //ad, 24”), The 
last-named fragment must be pronounced not simply an originally inde- 
pendent document from the Hesiodic school in Boeotia, but itself interpolated. 
The Homeric diacxevacral are supposed to have worked thus on the /iad 
and Odyssey with the view of smoothing out and harmonising it (cp. the 
list of passages in Jebb’s Homer, p. 163) ; the famous passage in the Axz¢zgone 
(904-920) is almost certainly to be regarded as an interpolation, perhaps by 
the son of Sophocles, in the original; and stage interpolations, as might be 
expected, were especially frequent in the text of the Athenian dramatists. 
Later works even in literature and philosophy were not exempt from the 
intrusion of such alien matter, which, it is hard, in some cases (é.g. in 
Lucretius, ili. 806-818 and i. 44-49), to attribute certainly to (4) or (c), 
though internal evidence suggests that passages like //zad 2190-188, 2075-358 
and Herod. 6!7!-!*4 were added by a later hand. The corresponding source 
of interpolation in early Christian literature was the liturgical use of the 
documents in the worship of the churches (cp. Apocalypse); the Fourth 
gospel, among the NT writings, offers the clearest case of a document 
which has been edited by some later reviser, but Romans and 2 Corinthians 
present substantially the same phenomenon, though their canonical form was 
due in all probability to the interests of the Pauline Canon itself. Mark’s 
gospel is supposed by some critics to have been written before A.D. 70, but to 
have received (from the author ?) one or two touches after that date. A modern 
instance of this procedure is furnished by orthanger Abbey, which was first 
composed by Jane Austen in 1798. In the fifth chapter, however, we have 
an illusion to Miss Edgeworth’s Be/zxda—a novel which did not appear until 
1801. This proves that Miss Austen’s work lies before us in a revised form ; 
the first draft was gone over by the authoress before its final publication some 
years later. The third class of interpolations (c) cannot be strictly differentiated 
from (0), but it also is amply verified in ancient literature by the evident freedom 
exercised by copyists and editors of a text.* Glosses, such as Herod. 1° 
27. 145 432, would creep in from the margin, or be incorporated (e.g. Jer 
25/3b- 26b| Ts 5010-11) in order to straighten out a passage or bring it up to 
date. The possibility of such treatment is familiar to all students of the 
ancient texts; and such phenomena as the LXX rearrangement of Proverbs, 
or the Noachian interpolations in the Book of Enoch, indicate the frequency 
of the practice in the circles among which primitive Christianity arose. 
The evidence for (a) and (0) is either drawn from tradition or from internal 
evidence, but (¢) offers a class of instances which naturally are more obvious, 
where the discrepancies of MSS at once reveal sutures of the text. Even 


* Cp. S. Reinach’s VManuel de Philologie Classique? (1904), i. pp. 43, 
50 f. The extant letters of Epicurus have been swollen by the intrusion of 
marginal glosses, which are part of the text as given by Diogenes Laertius. 
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where the extant text does not suggest any break, the possibility of inter. 
polations cannot be denied outright ; the distance between the oldest MSS, 
or even the oldest versions, and the date of composition, leaves ample room 
for changes to have taken place in the interval between the autograph and 
the earliest known text.* Thus sheer internal evidence comes into play as a 
valid factor in the critical analysis. 

The extent of interpolations varied from a word or two to a paragraph, 
and the motives for it varied equally from sinister to naive. During the second 
century the less reputable reasons for interpolation sprang from the growing 
prestige of the Christian scriptures, which were being appealed to in con- 
troversies. Heretical remodelling was rife, and the practice of alteration 
and omission was not entirely confined to one side. Origen charged the 
Valentinians with it; Eusebius blamed Tatian; Celsus retorted upon the 
Christians the charge of having interpolated in their own interests the 
Sibylline oracles ; while Dionysius of Corinth, ¢. 170 A.D., was disgusted to 
find that his own epistles were being tampered with. The early Christians 
themselves seem to have had no hesitation in treating the LXX text witha 
certain freedom, inserting here and there phrases to fill out the messianic 
predictions of Jesus. 

So far as the gospels were concerned, the most natural motives for 
interpolation were the harmonising bias t and the disinclination of copyists— 
whose powers, it must be remembered, amounted occasionally to almost 
editorial functions—to allow useful material, floated within reach by the oral 
tradition, to pass away. Expansion was more natural than abbreviation, 
though omissions were not uncommon, in cases where utterances seemed 
either contradictory or unedifying in some special degree.= The liberties 
occasionally taken with the text of the gospels are shown, ¢.g., by the 
revision of Luke contained in Codex Bezz, the work of Marcion, the use 
made of Mk by Mt and Lk, and numerous scribal or editorial touches in the 
MSS (contrast D and the other uncials) and versions. ‘‘ There are 
abundant traces in the MSS and other authorities for the text of the gospels, 
that they were copied at first with great freedom. Possessors of copies did 
not hesitate to add little items of tradition, often oral, in some cases perhaps 
written, which reached them.’. . . Much of this may be due to the fact that 
these early copies were probably to a large extent the works, not of pro- 
fessional copyists but of private individuals, whose interest was strong in the 
subject-matter of what they wrote, and who were glad to record any stray 
sayings or act of Christ which came in their way, even though it was not 
found in the copy before them” (Sanday, /zspzration”, 1894, 294, 297). 





* The pseudo-Adamantian Dialogue was interpolated within twenty or 
thirty years after it was composed. For Galen, see Rutherford’s A Chapter 
tn the History of Annotation (1905), p. 57. 

+ This was not confined to the gospels. Ome of the classical instances is 
the conformation of Verg. Zc/. 5°” in the majority of MSS to Georg. 14, 

t e.g. the omission of 2 K 18'4-!6 (Hezekiah’s submission) in Is 36-39, the 
omission by the LXX of the headings prefixed to various collections in 
Proverbs in order to bring the whole under the egis of Solomon, and the 
Uomeric omissions of Aristarchus (Athen. v. 180-181 D). 
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(ii.) It is also a fair question whether a document may not 
contain genuine but misplaced passages. Any application of 
the hypothesis of a displacement in the text requires to be 
checked by a hesitation about attributing too exact and 
systematic a character to a volume, especially when no MS 
evidence is available. But in itself the hypothesis is legitimate. 
Whether due to carelessness in copying, or to the misplacement 
of leaves of papyri (cp. Blau’s Studien zur alt-Hebriischen 
Buchwesen, 1902, pp. 23f.), or to some material mishandling 
of a codex,* inverted order is by no means an uncommon 
feature of ancient documents. One classical instance is furnished 
by the canonical order of the Nikomachean Ethics; Aristotle’s 
original order was undoubtedly bks. 1.-1i1., vil.—vill., vi-v. In 
few Weyer 2°18 97226 and ro! are, even if genuine, mis- 
placed; Zec 4°! comes too late; Isa 41%’ is conjectured, 
by an attractive argument of Marti, to have lain originally 
between 4019 and 407), and Hab 151! may be supposed to have 
followed 2¢ in the autograph. Similarly, in the pseudo-Philonic 
treatise de incorruptibilitate mundi, according to Bernays, the 
present confusion of the traditional text is best accounted for by 
the conjecture that some leaves have been misplaced. 


Carelessness on the part of copyists (cp. Gercke, pp. 81 f.) was a common 
source of disorder, ¢.g. Hor. App. i. 15°8* (cp. H. A. J. Munro’s Lucretius, 
i. 28f.). Verses were often misplaced, or even whole paragraphs. In 
several of the biblical instances (James, Fourth Gospel, Acts, Apocalypse, 
etc.), such displacements are due to the common practice of scribes or 
copyists who wrote in ‘‘ narrow columns, after the fashion of what was on the 
papyrus strips ; two, three, or even four columns being on each page. Ifa 
scribe, through inadvertence or interruption, happened to omit a phrase, he 
would write it either on the margin or in the space between two of the 
columns, with a suitable mark in the text to indicate where it ought to be” 
(A. S. Lewis, #7. xii. 519). The next copyist, who incorporated his pre- 
decessor’s marginal note in the text, might easily misunderstand the reference 
marks, and thus insert the passage in the wrong column. 


* Asin the case of Aristotle ; cp. Tredelenburg, Ast. Beztrage zur Philos. 
iii. 413f.; Ueberweg, Azst. Phil. 1. 147. Fox other dislocations, see 
bee -oletics) i. 11.7, ii.. 4. i1f.; Dr. Hh. fackson’s edition of the 
Nikomachean Ethics, bk. v., where (pp. xiv {.) the dislocated canonical 
text is rearranged, and Susemihl and Hicks’ ed. of the Polztics (1894, pp. 
78 {.), where the possibility is admitted that the i:extual phenomena may be 
due to two parallel versions. The minor phenomenon of words displaced by 
a copyist (cp. W. Headlam, Class. Rev. 1902, 243-256) falls under textual 
criticism, 
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(ifi.) Compilation, or the incorporation of earlier sources without acknow- 
ledgment, is too obvious, especially in the historical literature, to require any 
detailed notice (cp. HVT. 615-619). The literary historian usually worked 
over his sources. Elebrew chronographers were often content to transcribe, 
leaving the strata of their sources fairly obvious. Greek or Roman authors, 
however, felt too strongly the claims of form and literary finish to allow any 
mere transliteration of some earlier document to stand.* So far from being 
inconsistent with historical accuracy, this practice obtained among the most 
scrupulous writers. It was a canon and convention of the time, and the 
credit of Tacitus has not been impaired even for moderns by the discovery 
that the original speech of Claudius, de zure honorum Galiis dando, differs 
materially from the words put by the historian into the emperor’s lips. 
Thucydides, so far as we can check his methods, rewrote his sources in his 
own style. His authorities were moulded by his own diction and conceptions, 
and writers of his school and spirit would have curtly dismissed as mere 
Urouvjpara any collection of earlier sources or work in which previous 
materials had not been artistically recast.t| The apocalypse of John, like 
most other apocalypses, is also an example of how older fragments were 
brought up to date and reset by a later writer; the small apocalypse of the 
synoptic gospels is one of such fragments. 


(iv.) It is in the criticism of apocalyptic literature that the 
question of pseudonymity is also started (cp. HWZ. 610f.; 
G. H. Putnam, Authors and their Public in Ancient Times?, 
1894, pp. 67f., 202f.). The apocalypses of the later Judaism 
were pseudepigrapha almost invariably. Such writings, by a 
recognised literary custom, were issued under the name of some 
older prophet or hero, whose name lent sanction and authority 
to the contents of the prophecy. 


Throughout the Judaism of Alexandria, subsequent to the Ptolemies, the 
practice developed in several directions. The older Jewish literature reveals 
the tendency to group literature round great names of the past, from Moses 
to David and Solomon; and, long before Daniel had started the line of 
pseudonymous apocalypses, the book of Deuteronomy showed that this literary 
device was quite compatible with religious and moral motives of the highest 
order. One development of the practice in Alexandrian Judaism, that of 
circulating works under the zgis of some pagan authority, historical or 
mythological, was naturally foreign to the early Christian literature. The 
Sibyl, Hekatzeus, and Aristeas play a réle in pre-Christian Judaism to which 
there is nothing exactly corresponding in the primitive church. But when 


* Cp. Nipperdey’s Opzscula (1877), pp. 418 f. 

+ Cp. Lucian, de hist. conscrib. 16; Cic. ad Aidt. ii. 1. 1f. 3; Dio Cassius 
spent twelve years in rewriting materials which it had taken him ten years 
to collect. 

+ Susemihl, Geschichte d. Griech. Literatur in d. Alexandrinerzeit, ii. 
597 f., 6or f. 
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pseudonymity expanded to include epistles, as it did in Greek literature long 
before it did in Judaism, the way was prepared along which some early 
Christians * essayed to serve their age (Susemihl, il. pp. 589f.). Like 
boulders on a mountain-slope, most of the great personalities came to be 
covered with the moss of a more or less extensive correspondence, and the 
rise of a literature which included the Solomonic correspondence, written by 
Eupolemus, or the so-called ‘‘ epistle of Jeremiah” (preserved at the close 
of the book of Baruch), indicates how congenial and innocent the practice 
was in pre-Christian Judaism. 

(2) The range of pseudonymous literature was wider, however, in Greece 
and Rome, and although ‘‘the entire classical period of Greek literature 
furnishes us with no authentic instance of a literary fraud,” + the centuries 
preceding and following the rise of Christianity were marked by a fairly 
extensive use of the pseudepigraphic method in philosophy, religion, and 
literature. The inducements to employ the names and characters of 
illustrious men varied in quality. One was the desire for pecuniary 
gain, which undoubtedly operated during the period in which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was forming his library (cf. Bentley’s Dzssert. on Phalaris, pp. 
80f.); this cannot be traced within the early Christian literature. The 
higher motives for such compositions sprang from the innocent admiration 
and naive sympathy which prompted a disciple to reproduce in his own 
language the ideas, or what he conceived to be the ideas, of his master, and 
yet forbade him, out of modesty, to present these under his own name. 
Conscious of the master’s influence, disciples viewed their own writings as an 
extension of his spirit. In them, through their pages, he spoke, not they. 
A’rés éfa. What they wrote was not so much a private venture or in- 
dependent outburst of their own, as the propagation of his mind and spirit. 
Hence it became a point of unselfish piety to give up all claims to personal 
glory, and attribute their writings to the master himself. Such was the 
practice of the later Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, i. pp. 
311f.). This throws light upon the ethos of NT writings like Ephesians and 
the Pastorals. While 2 Peter represents in the NT Canon a pseudonymous 
epistle, pure and simple, the pastoral epistles, on the other hand, were 
composed by a Paulinist who must have had access to certain notes or papers 
of the great apostle, which he incorporated in his own writings. A similar 
instance, in Greek literature, is furnished by the Fourth Philippic and the 
speech aepl ovvrdéews, which, though appearing under the name of 
Demosthenes, were in all likelihood composed, not long after the orator’s 
death, by a writer who possessed some genuine notes of his predecessor 


*Cp. K. R. Késtlin (Zheol. Jahrb. 1851, 149-221, “‘der pseud. 
Literatur der dltesten Kirche, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bildung des 
Kanons”). 

+ Gudemann, in Classical Studies in honour of H. Drisler (New York, 
1894), pp- 52-74. One rare instance of a malicious motive is pointed out in 
the case of Anaximenes of Lampsacus (Paus. vi. 18. 2f.), who imitated the 
style of Theopompus to the latter’s discredit. For the later Augustan 
epistolography, see Peter, of. czt. (below), pp. 171 f. Epicurus also suffered, 
according to Diog. Laer‘ius (x. 3), from pseudonymous epistles. 
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and used these as the basis or nucleus of these orations (cp. Blass, dz 
Attéische Beredsamkezt, iii.1 pp. 382 f.). 

(4) Another tendency which fostered pseudonymous epistles was the 
recognised device, employed by ancient historians, of composing epistles in 
order to lend vividness and point to their narratives. Though some of these 
epistles may be genuine,* as in the case of one or two of Sallust’s in the 
Catzline, the large majority, however true to the general spirit of the 
situation and the supposed writer, were undoubtedly due to the creative 
imagination of the author himself (cp. Westermann, de Zpzstol. Script. Graecis, 
i. pp. 4f.). Of the two examples in JLuke’s second volume (Ac 157% 2376-30), 
the former suggests some historical nucleus, the latter is more independent. 
To this feature may be added that of composing the dedication or preface in 
the form of an epistle, as is often the case in modern books, although the 
extension of the practice to historical works is confined to writers like Aulus 
Hirtius and Velleius for the most part, among Roman authors of the classical 
period, and to Josephus among Jewish. 

(c) It is further obvious that from the historian composing not only a 
letter but a speech in the name of some historical figure, it was only a short 
step to the composition of a pseudonymous epistle, in all good faith, which 
was designed to edify and instruct. The practice of composing speeches, 
which was perfectly consonant with the ancient historian’s canons of veracity, 
varied from a free invention of such addresses to the conservation of salient 
points in an oral or written piece of tradition. The latter is not infrequent 
in Tacitus; he feels at perfect liberty to construct speeches like that of 
Germanicus on his death-bed, but he appears to exercise less freedom in his 
condensation, rearrangement, and rewriting of the emperor’s addresses and 
letters to the senate (cp. Furneaux’s Annals of Tacitus, i. pp. 23f.). Con- 
sequently, the fact that ancient historians assumed and were allowed this 
licence does not zfso facto bar out the hypothesis that in certain cases the 
writer may have wrought upon the outline or substance of an authentic 
speech transmitted by tradition. This would be more credible when speeches 
were composed in ovatzo obligua, as is generally the case with Cesar, whose 
historical credibility in this matter is to be ranked high, in spite of obvious 
temptations to literary effect and political tendency. f 

The rhetorical element in ancient historiography naturally adopted the 
method of, (790ypagijoar) bringing out the character of a person or the salient 
features of a situation by means of speeches. The author composed such a 
speech as appeared to him suitable for the occasion, drawing perhaps upon 
any materials of oral or written tradition that lay to his hand, but casting 
the speech into such forms as were apt to the setting chosen. The rival 
methods of indirect speech or of psychological analysis were open, but they 
were at once less dramatic and less easy. Tacitus commonly preferred the 





* Or elaboration of a genuine nucleus (cp. W. Vischer’s K/ezne Schriften, 
i. pp. 429f.). See further on this point, Hermann Peter’s dze Scréptores 
Historie Auguste (sechs litteratur-geschichtliche Untersuchungen, 1892), 
pp. 153f. 

+ Cp. Fabia’s essay, de orationiius gue sunt in Comm. Cas. de Bells 
Gallico (1889), pp. 91 f. 
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latter process, and there are cases of conscientious preference for the former ; 
but the public life of the ancients, where so much of importance was 
transacted in and by speeches, led the majority of historians to adopt the 
method of composing speeches for their dramatis persone as the most in- 
telligible and popular method of giving plastic expression to historical truth.* 
The speech served as an analysis of character. It revealed the speaker, and 
rayed light on the situation more effectively than paragraphs of comment 
or analysis. Thucydides is the master of this school of historians ;+ 
Theopompus and Sallust are his leading successors. The speeches in the 
NT literature consist of (2) compositions made up from previous materials, 
usually genuine in the main ; and (4) more or less free compositions, which, 
without being purely rhetorical exercises,} represent what the writer’s histori- 
cal sense judged appropriate to the situation. This judgment may have been 
guided by tradition in some cases. But the general type of the second class 
of speeches, which includes the majority of those in Acts,§ corresponds to 
the speeches of Thucydides or Czesar, Polybius or Josephus. Occasionally, 
as, ¢.g., in Livy, vii. 30, x. 6f., and xxxiv. 54, or in Aulus Gellius even, a 
speech may possess historic value as the reflection or reproduction of some 
older source,|| instead of being, like the work of Dionysius Halicarnassus in 
this department, purely imaginative. Historians of the Gracchi period, like 
Fannius, proved invaluable to subsequent writers in this respect. Their 
annals incorporated genuine speeches of contemporary statesmen, now and 
then almost verbally, upon which both Cicero and Plutarch drew. Con- 
sequently later speeches which rest on such authentic fragments acquire 
a historical weight out of all proportion to their extant shape and setting. 
The longer speeches in the gospels are partly based upon such earlier 
sources (¢.g. Matthew), but they are partly (as in the Fourth gospel) due to 
prophetic and homiletical expansions of authentic logia. The inspired 
prophet, speaking in the Lord’s name, is not far from the preacher who 
develops a homily (e.g. Mt 25%!) ; preaching, in its higher phases, is almost 
lyric, and this creative process, in which a mind brooding on some gospel 


*See C. Nipperdey’s Opuscula (1877), pp. 415 f. 

+ ‘‘I have put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to express them, 
while at the same time I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the 
general purport of what was actually said” (i. 22, tr. Jowett). Cp. Ivo Bruns, 
das lit. [dealportrat (1896), pp. 24 f. 

+ Or compositions written with a deliberate purpose, like most if not all 
of the speeches in Czesar, which, while apposite and vivid, are intended to 
colour the whole situation. 

§ E. Curtius (cp. #xf.7 iv. 436-455) puts in a vigorous plea for the 
speech at Athens. ‘‘ Whoever disputes the historical value of the account of 
St. Paul in Athens, tears one of the most important pages from the history of 
the human race.” 

| Cp. Soltau, xewe Jahrbicher f. d. klass. Alterthum (1902,) pp. 23 f. 

{J z.c. if the source be trustworthy. But when Appian (v. 39-45) draws 
on the commentaries of Augustus, the unreliable nature of the latter deprives 
the later historian of any right to credibility on this score. 
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word brings out an edifying monologue or dialogue, accounts for some 
passages in the synoptists as well as in the Fourth gospel more naturally than 
the hypothesis of deliberate literary inventiveness. 


(v.) The question of translation (HVZ. 605 f.), with regard 
to any early Christian writing, covers a wider tract of interest 
than the problem of its date. Undoubtedly, translation implies, 
as in the case of Ecclesiasticus, a gap of years between the 
composition of the original and the issue of the version; but it 
also implies problems relating to the authorship and contents. 
Thus, in the case of the Matthzean logia, it is too common to 
assume that the various Greek translations were practically 
verbatim. They partook of the nature of recensions. The 
particular recension which was fused with Mk in order to form 
the canonical Matthew may have been almost as far as the 
Greek recension of Josephus’ Wars from the Aramaic original. 
“For Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast. . . . Very probably the résumé of Jewish history from 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. 1.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek; the greater part of the seventh 
book was doubtless added at the same time” (G. F. Moore, 
EBi. 2091). Matthew is not a translation, but it is a fair 
conjecture—so far as literary canons go—that in Mt 1-2 glosses 
might have been added by an editor,* whether from a special 
source or sources or from personal access to Palestinian 
traditions, when the Aramaic draft (beginning with 3!?) was 
translated. 


V. 


SOME LITERARY FORMS IN NT, 


The gospel was the newf form of literature developed by 
Christianity. The embryonic stages of this literary product 
were not wholly novel, however; the Ady.a, or collections of 
sayings of the Master, resembled the collections of apophthegms 
current among the disciples of philosophic teachers; and 
even among the Christians themselves dzopvnpovedipara,f not 
evayyéAla, Was a primitive term in use for their gospels. 

* Jacoby (V7 Ethzk, 1899, pp. 410 f.) puts down 5) 9% 23° and 24” to 
this exposition which blended with the text. 

+ The ancient conception of depicting a character, subjective and objective, 
as illustrated by Polybius, Livy, and Tacitus, are discussed by Ivo Bruns in 
die Persinlichkeit in der Geschichtschreibung der Alten (1898). 

t The dropvnuoveduara of Moiragenes, which were subsequently combined 
with the tropvjpyara of Damis (z.¢. extracts from diaries) to form the bio- 
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Aristotle draws a distinction between his éefwrepuxot or 
€xdedopevo. Adyo. (published works) and his dxpoaces. The 
latter were private summaries or abstracts, resembling a précis 
for his audience of students. We thus get a distinction between 
Ta aveyvwopeva and 74 avéxdora which throws light on writings 
like the Ur-Marcus * and Q, both of which would resemble the 
former. But even in these, and still more clearly in the 
canonical gospels, the material assumes forms which have 
partial analogies in ancient literature. 

(a) The chief of these is the dialogue. At first sight the 
philosophical development of literature among the disciples of 
Socrates is unlike the primitive Christian literature in one im- 
portant respect: the faith and reverence of the disciples of Jesus 
prevented them from composing literary dialogues in which their 
Master was made to answer problems of thought and conduct. 
But it is not accurate to suggest (so R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 
ein literar-historischer Versuch, Leipzig, 1895, ii. 367) that the 
first efforts in this line made by the early Christians are to be 
found in writings like the Pistis Sophia and the fabricated 
correspondence of Jesus. Examples of the dialogue-method lie 
earlier in the literature of the church. For one thing, the com- 
position of several sections in the synoptic gospels was prompted 
by the rise of questions about conduct. How were Chris- 
tians to bear themselves in preaching the gospel? or when 
attacked P or towards the Jewish authorities? How did Jesus 
behave towards the priests? What was his attitude to the law? 
These and similar questions were the nuclei round which several 
reminiscences of the evangelic tradition gathered. The out- 
come, as it lies in the gospels, was in many cases made up of 
genuine recollections and authentic logia; but there was also an 
element of composition. Even oral tradition could not hand 
down logia invariably as they were spoken. A plus of preaching 
inevitably attached to them. Furthermore, the setting was 
ultimately the work of an author, who, as is plain, e.g., from 
Matthew’s gospel, worked often on principles of schematism 


graphy of Apollonius of Tyana, resembled mpdges. Reitzenstein (Hel/en- 
astesche Wundererzdhlungen, 1906, 40f.) thinks the former must have been 
a sort of prototype of the gospels (especially the Fourth), the latter a parallel 
to the we-sections in Acts. 

* Abbott (Dzaz. 996) speaks of Mk’s ‘‘note-book gospel.” The phrase 
Suits the Ur-Marcus even better than the canonical Mark, 
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and with certain ideas and tendencies in his mind which were 
not without influence upon his materials. Each evangelist had 
his conception of Jesus; he had also his own idiosyncrasies, and 
he was face to face with the special needs of his audience or 
age. The conjoint influence of these led to such literary dia- 
logues as the synoptic tradition includes in its narrative of Jesus. 
But the earliest and closest approach furnished by Christianity 
to the classical dialogue-form of literature is to be found in the 
middle sections of the Fourth gospel, where Jesus and the Jews 
are made to debate in a thoroughly controversial fashion. This 
marks the passage of early Christianity into its dogmatic stage, 
when it was confronted with rival systems, Jewish, Gnostic, and 
pagan (cp. P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, pp. 164-165 ; 
Moffatt, WVT. 34 f.); it is the first phase of the dialogue in 
Christian hands as an instrument of anti-Jewish propaganda. 


Later instances of this dialogue-form in anti-Jewish and anti-pagan 
propaganda multiply from the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus and Justin 
onwards; it naturally became, as in the old philosophic style, a literary 
weapon in the controversies between one school of Christian and another (e.g. 
Bardesanes, Jerome, pseudo-Adamantius, etc.). 


(4) A cognate form of the dialogue, the datvidé, has also 
passed into the early Christian literature, although the NT writ- 
ings contain merely a few rudimentary traces of its vogue and 
influence. The d:arp.67y was a dialogue transformed into a 
monologue, in which the imaginary opponent appears by way of 
dyno (inguit). He is cited, only to be refuted; his words 
are quoted in order to form the text of a fresh outburst on the 
part of the speaker. When the method is skilfully managed, as, 
é.g., in Arrian’s descriptions of Epictetus, the effect is vivacious 
and telling. The interest of the datridé was primarily ethical ; 
hence its popularity among the later Stoics and even among Jewish 
Christian (Philo) and early Christian (Clem. Alex.) writers on 
religion.*. One trace of the dvatpiB7-style is to be detected in 

*Cp. Wendland, Philo und die Kynisch-Stoische Diatribé (1895), p. 7, 
‘*Wenn neutestamentlichen Schriften manche Begriffe und Ideen, Stil- 
formen und Vergleiche mit der philosophischen Litteratur gemeinsam sind, 
so ist es nicht ausgeschlossen, dass die Diatribe schon auf Stiicke der 
urchristlichen Litteratur einen gewissen Einfluss ausgeiibt, den man sich 
nicht einmal litterarisch vermittelt zu denken braucht.” The last clause is 
important. A number of the diatribe-forms spring naturally from the mora} 


tension and spiritual conflict set up by the new faith. Cp. Heinrici’s Dee 
litter. Charakter des NT Schriften (1908), 11 f., 47, 66. 
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Paul’s habit of quoting some phrase of his opponents in order to 
refute their arguments. Introduced by ¢ycw, just as in Epictetus, 
these citations lend vivacity to the style; they also suggest the 
genetic relations between the dialogue and the epistle, between 
the spoken language of discussion and the epistolary idiom. 

(c) The address, based usually on the older scriptures, and 
therefore to a large extent exegetical as well as hortatory, was 
described * in philosophic language (Lucian, Zim. 10; Atlian, 
Vv. hist. 3!) as opuAta (cp. Ac 20! 241°; Ignat. ad. Polyk. 5), and 
afterwards as dudAeéus or aisputatio. It differs from the deatprBy 
in being less conscious of an opponent ; what it presupposes is 
an audience to be convinced, rather than a single adversary to 
be refuted. This literary form underlies the homilies of the 
gospels and most of the later epistles. 

(d) The epistle and the oral address were of kindred origin. 
Long before the rise of Christianity the rhetorical schools had 
been in the habit of throwing their ideas into the form of 
epistles, and the obvious similarity between the audience who 
heard an address and the readers of an epistle, the frequent use 
of the second person in exhortation, and the presence of a 
flowing, flexible element in the argument, helped to develop the 
use of the epistolary form for ends which were wider than those 
of private correspondence.f It is often a real problem to 
determine whether a given writing is a Adyos or an émioroAy. In 
many cases the epistolary form is little more than a literary 
device. One speech of Demosthenes actually came to be 
published under the title of éructoA7 AnpooGevots, and it was 
natural that later writers, addressing a wide public, should 
adopt, for the sake of dramatic effect and point, the epistolary 
form of composition as the nearest to that of the oration. 
Furthermore, a speech did not require to have been spoken in 
order to be published ; and, as a matter of fact, it was the custom 
even of historianst to write for Zearers—the form in this case 
being all the more natural as the readers would read the volume 
aloud.§ 


asec Hilgenfeld’s Ketzergesch. d. Ore. 1. 

+ Cp. Aristides, xii. p. 148 D, direp ye kal év apyn Tis émurroAns elrov 4 ire 
BovAecbe Kade TO BiBNiov. 

£Cp. Rohde, Grech. Roman, pp. 304 f. 

§ Lucian, aie) tndoct, 2 (dvayiwwoKes évia mavu émitpéexwv POdvovTos Toi 
6pOadp.00 7d ordua). 
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The epistle had been bound up in its earlier stages in Greek 
literature with the dialogue.* The philosophical discussions 
which were native to the genius of the latter had acquired fresh 
literary form in epistolography ;+ the epistle, said Artemon (the 
editor of Alexander the Great’s correspondence in the second 
century), is a sort of semi-dialogue. Consequently a personal 
note pervaded it. A treatise might be, and often had to be, 
abstract and impersonal, but the affinity of the epistle to the 
oral address on the one hand and the dialogue upon the other, 
naturally tended to present in it the question and answer, the 
play of sentiment, and the dialectic movement inevitable to any 
reproduction of personal intercourse. The treatise dealt in a 
more or less systematic way with some philosophic subject ; f 
it conveyed instruction directly and didactically. But the 
epistle rose alongside of it to reach circles or groups of people 
in a less formal fashion; and when philosophic scholars multi- 
plied and the world of culture grew less restricted than before, 
the epistle acquired a special vogue as a channel for conveying 
instruction to people whose common interests united them in 
some pursuit or science. The correspondence of Epicurus 
marks a distinct stage in this literary evolution. His letters to 
philosophers and private individuals had in some cases only a 
semi-private object (cp. Hirzel, der Dialog, i. pp. 355 f.); they 
discussed such topics as natural philosophy and astronomy, 
besides ethical themes, and his scholars continued the practice. 
Epistles became not merely the ties knitting like-minded scholars 


*The various materials and phases are collected in Hercher’s Zzstolo- 
graphi grect. See, further, Peter, of. czt. (below) pp. 213 f., on ‘‘ der Brief 
als Einkleidung fiir Flugschriften, wissenschaftliche und litterarische Erdrter- 
ungen, Mahnungen, Widmungen,” and especially Rudolf Hirzel’s der Dialog, 
i pp? 353 fl. "pp: of. 

+ The changes made by Paul and other early Christians in the formule, 
¢.g., of the introductory address, are noticeable. It is only in Ac 157 (2376) 
and Ja 1! that the ethnic 6 deiva 7@ deive xalpew is employed ; the former 
is not a Christian letter, while in the latter, by a literary device like that 
in the third and eighth of the Platonic epistles, the opening is linked to 
what follows. The origin of the yafpew formula was connected with the 
news (evayyéhov) of victory, according to tradition (Lucian, de lapsu in 
salutando, 3; cp. G. A. Gerhard’s ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Briefes,” i., in Phz/ologus, 1905, 27-65). 

¢For what follows, see especially Hermann Peter’s der Brief in des 
romischen Litteratur (1901), pp. 16 f., and Wehofer, ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur 
altchristlichen Epistolographie” (SBA W, 1901, pp. 102 f.). 
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together, but means of instruction, defence, and debate. In the 
treatment of scientific questions the epistle thus acquired a new 
role of its own. It accompanied and promoted the popularising 
of knowledge. Letters, or rather epistles, for example, were 
written on the Copais sea by Crates of Chalkis (cp. Wester- 
mann, de epist. grec. iv. pp. 9 f.), on mathematics (cp. Susemihl, 
i, pp. 419 f.), and antiquities (by Polemon of Ilion); and an 
equally didactic character attached to the letters of Augustus. 
The soil was thus prepared for the growth of epistles and 
epistolary homilies within the sphere of early Christianity. The 
philosophic epistle had long been acclimatised among the Greeks 
and Romans. Sortationes ad philosophtam were composed by 
Augustus as well as by less princely authors (Suet. Aug. Ixxxv.), 
and epistles of consolation are frequent in the correspondence of 
the age (e.g. that of Sulpicius Severus, Cic. ad Fam, iv.5). The 
letters of Seneca to Lucilius, as has been often noted (cp. e.g. 
Peters, pp. 228f.), are in reality designed for the young world of 
Rome, and merely dedicated to Lucilius ;* the personal address 
and air are retained, but the object is to furnish all and sundry. 
with exhortations and admonitions which may take the place of 
some philosophic friend at hand.¢ Several even of Seneca’s 
so-called dialogues might be described as epistles. The 
epistolary literature of the early Christians, in fact, almost 
exemplifies the threefold division { made by Cicero into (a) 
epistles or letters which convey instruction or information, (d) 
playful and familiar notes to one’s friends, and (c) letters of 
consolation. ‘The nearest approach to the personal letter, un- 
studied and spontaneous, is Paul’s note to Philemon or 3 John. 
Personal or semi-personal letters, however (like Galatians and 
1 Thessalonians), might contain matter of some permanent 
interest. They might be contributions to some controversy, 


* Luke’s two books, dedicated to Theophilus, are a NT analogy. 

+ Cp. Martha, les moralistes sous empire Rom. pp. 3f., 23f. The 
Seneca-letters to Lucilius, as Lord Bacon saw, were simply ‘‘ dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles.” 

t e.g. in his letter of September, 46 B.c., to Trebianus in exile (ad Fam, 
vi. 10. 4), or more explicitly in ad Fam. iv. 13. 1 and ii. 4 (‘‘letters, as you 
are well aware, are of many kinds. One is undeniable, the original cause of 
letter-writing indeed, viz., to acquaint the absent with anything which it 
is to their interest or to the writer’s interest that they should know. .. . 
Two other kinds of letters there are, which mightily please me: the one 
familiar and sportive, the other grave and serious ”’). 


4 
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like the letters of Antony to which Tacitus (An. iv. 34) 
and Suetonius (Aug. 63) allude; or discussions of various 
questions, like the epistles of Varro,* Capito, and M. Valerius 
Messalla. The epistolary form, in short, was employed more 
and more to give a vivid and semi-literary dress to dissertations 
upon criticism, jurisprudence, and even science, among the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus partly by the circulation of really 
personal letters, and partly by the adoption of the epistolary form 
for public or semi-public ends, the transition was made from the 
private letter to the epistle or epistolary homily. The NT 
epistles vary between both; 7+ the former was transmuted into 
the shape of a letter addressed to some church for which the 
writer (Paul) felt a strong personal affection ;{ the latter passed, 
in the sub-Pauline period, into writings which were for the most 
part epistolary in form only (1 John, James, 2 Peter). 


VI. 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE NT WRITINGSS 


Paul and some other early Christian writers|| dictated, not 
because, like Charles the Great, they could not write, but for 
purposes of speed and convenience. A letter might be either 
written with one’s own hand or dictated to a scribe or secretary 
(raxvypado, librarit, notarii). In one case, the amanuensis of 
Paul inserts a greeting from himself in the midst of the apostle’s 


* Cp. Ritschl’s Opuscuda, iii. pp. 476f. 

¢ Deissmann’s valuable but too narrow antithesis (Bzb/e Studzes, pp. 
1-60) is reproduced by W. Soltau (eue /ahrbdcher fiir d. kiass. Alterthum, 
1906, 17-29). 

~ Similarly 3 John and the letters of Ignatius prove that a real letter 
could be written to achurch. This fact of Christian intercourse prevents the 
category of ‘‘ letter or epistle ” from applying, without qualification, to early 
Christian correspondence. 

§ Cp. ANT. 123f. ; Gregory, Canon and Text of NT, 299f.; and Sit 
W. M. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches (1904), pp. 23f., ‘‘ The 
Christian Letters and their Transmission.” 

| Ignatius (see Lightfoot on Ro 1o!), Origen (Eus. H. £. vi. 23. 2), and 
others ; cp. Pliny’s eff. ix. 36. 2, and Jerome’s eff. 21. 42. On the later 
use of azctare=to compose, see Norden, ii. 957 f. 

7 Tertius was a scrzba /éterartus of Paul, for the time being, who took 
down, as a private secretary, what the apostle had to say (cp. Marquardt’s 
Das Privatleben der Rimer, i.” pp. 151f.), and made copies cf it if necessary. 
Such nofarzé were frequently stenographers. 
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salutations (Ro 1622) ; but as a rule the author speaks throughout. 
It was apparently Paul’s ordinary custom to dictate his corre- 
spondence, though, to authenticate a letter, he might add a 
salutation in his own handwriting (2 Th 31’, 1 Co 1674, Col 418). 
Such letters and epistles were written either on wax-covered 
tablets with a stilus, or with a reed-pen and ink on parchment 
(cp. 2 Co 3%, 2 Jn, 3 Jn}¥8). If Paul’s remark in Gal 64 
means that he himself wrote part of the epistle personally,* it is 
likely that the latter method was employed. His handwriting, 
like that of Cicero, “on charta with a pen would have been 
much more easily recognised than his initials carved with a sti/us 
on wax. Moreover, the use of pen and paper would be so 
obviously more suitable for long letters.” ¢ 


The shape and the size of some of the recently discovered papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus indicate that even for religious, as well as for literary purposes, 
the papyrus codex was in use throughout Egypt before the third century A.D. 
Instead of the papyrus in roll form, the papyrus in book form was more 
widely and more early used than has hitherto been suspected. ¢ 


For various reasons, partly owing to the uncertainties of 
communication, letters of special moment were copied§ before 
being dispatched ; and more than one copy was sometimes sent, 
lest one of them should go astray (cp. e.g. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 16. 1). 
The carelessness and dishonesty of letter-carriers were thus 
checkmated to some extent (ad Fam. iv. 4. 1). This con- 
sideration has some bearing on the literary characteristics of 
2 Thessalonians and Ephesians. Furthermore, the same letter 
might be sent to different persons, as was the practice of 
Epicurus.|| ‘I have wanted,” writes Cicero to Cornificius, “a 


* The sender occasionally wrote part himself, if he wished to be particu- 
larly confidential (Cic. ad. AZt. xi. 24). 

t Tyrrell’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. i. p. lv. Quintilian’s advice, in 
favour of wax tablets (/ms¢2t. Orat. x. 31f.) for jottings or notes (Lk 1%), is 
due to the fact that erasures were more easily made on wax than on parch- 
ment. Illustrations of wax tablets are given by W. Schubart (Das Buch bet 
den Griechen u. Romern, 1907, 16f.). 

t Cp. Grenfell and Hunt, 7he Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. (1899) pp. 1-3, 
and W. Schubart, Das Buch bet den Griechen und Rimern, 1907, pp. 107 f. 

§ Not by the author, however. ‘‘ Quis solet eodem exemplo pluris dare, 
qui sua manu scribit ?” (ad Fam. xviii. 2). 

| So, too, Seneca (ad Luczl. xvi. 99. 1: ‘‘epistulam, quam scripsi 


Marullo, cum filium paruulum amisisset et diceretur molliter ferre, misi 
tibi ””). 
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letter from you addressed to my very own self” (ad Fam. xii. 
30. 3). Even without the alteration of the address, a letter 
could be copied and scattered broadcast for a wider audience (so 
Cic. ad Aft. vill. 9. 1), in which case the epistle became almost 
a tract or pamphlet. Such must have been the method with 
epistolary homilies like Galatians, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Peter, 
as well as with the Apocalypse. 

In the case of the NT, the autographs themselves perished at 
an early date. That they were no longer in existence in the 
second quarter of the second century is evident from the fact 
that Marcion could be charged with falsifying their text. Had 
the autographs been available, the accusations of Tertullian and 
others would have been superfluous; the editors and correctors 
of the text would have been refuted simply by the production of 
the autograph itself. Within less than a century the autograph 
of the apocalypse, e.g., had disappeared; a number of copies 
existed which were no longer uniform.* This is hardly to be 
wondered at; for, once a document was copied, there would not 
be the same interest in preserving the idudypadov. Tertullian 
seems in one passage to appeal to the originals: “ percurre 
ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc_ cathedre 
apostolorum suis locis president, apud quas ips authentice 
liter eorum recitantur, sonantes uocem et representantes faciem 
uniuscuiusque” (prescr. heret. 36). But the phrase italicised 
probably means no more than “originals,” in the sense of 
uncorrupted, genuine copies, as opposed either to translations or 
to interpolated (or mutilated) editions, such as those issued by 
Marcion. If he really meant autographs, the passage would 
require to be set down to his rhetorical temperament.T 


Naturally the wear and tear was felt primarily at the opening and at the 
end of-a manuscript. Well-known instances of opening sentences having 
been lost are to be found in Plutarch’s Veta Themistociis and three of the 
books of the elder Seneca’s Controuerszae. This is what underlies the theories 
about Hebrews having lost its original address, and Mark its original ending, 
by accident. The errors of copyists in the body of the work explain the 
variations in Apoc 13}8 (Iren. v. 30. 1, év maou rots omovdatos Kal dpxators 
dvrvypdgpors KTX.), etc., as well as the primitive corruptions which must have 


* Origen (in Mt 19"%) similarly attests the widespread diversities in the 
copies of the gospels. 

+ Cp. Cobet and Kuenen’s W7 ad jidem Codicis Vaticani (1860), pp. 
26 f. 
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arisen very early, since there is no ripple of variation in the MSS or versions. 
A clear case of the latter occurs in Ac 2°, where ‘Iovéalav, between Mego- 
mworapiav and re kai Kammadoxtav, is certainly wrong. ‘The alternatives are 
to omit it altogether (so, ¢.g., Harnack, BVT. iii. 65f.), or to regard it asa 
corruption of Zupiay (Jerome on Is 111°, Blass), Avdiay (Bentley), “AdvaBatay 
(Nestle, ZVW., 1908, 253-254), Apweviay (Tert. adv. Jud. 7; Aug. Contra 
Fund. 9),’Apapatav (W. H. P. Hatch, ZVW., 1908, 255-256), “Ioviav (as in 
I Mac 88; Cheyne, 4&2. 2169), ’Ivdiavy (Erasmus, Schmid, Zahn), ’Idupatay 
(Bentley, Barth, Spitta), or Biduviay (cp. below, ‘ First Peter,’ § 3, note). 


When an epistle of Paul was received by a local church, it 
would be laid up in the archives of the community (scvznza, 
KiBwrov, Kier), just aS private letters were collected in a family,* 
or public epistles in the pre-Christian Jewish synogogues. 
Copies + would be taken and issued to the various churches 
embraced in the address. In a town of any size, where there 
were several house-churches (Col 41), an epistle would be 
probably copied, even though it was not a circular letter; but 
from Col 41° we may infer that the exchange of letters between 
churches was not yet a matter of course. A church would 
retain its own letter, normally. Was it taken out from time to 
time for purposes { of discussion or reference ? or did the church 
read the epistle regularly at worship? The incidental reference 
of Pliny (e4. x. 98) is silent on any dvayvwous, and the evidence 
of Justin shows that it was the gospels and books of the OT 
prophets which were read weekly. But the growing prestige of 
the apostles must have led during the early part of the second 
century to the reading of their epistles as a part of public 
worship, though the process of their elevation to the rank of 
scriptures remains obscure. Eventually, the church authorities 
became responsible for what was thus read, as we see from the 
well-known case of Serapion.§ The distinguishing characteristic 
of canonical writings was that they were read aloud in the 
worship of the churches. Subsequently a distinction was drawn 
between writings which were read on Sundays and writings 


* Cp. Peter, Der Brief, pp. 33f. 

+ Cp. Dzjatzko in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie der class. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, iii. 966 f. 

$ Perhaps also to let individual members copy out parts of it for their 
own purposes. 

§ The growing unity of the church, and the need of safeguarding Christians 
from heretical scriptures, led to the rapid diffusion of the NT writings ; but 
this was by no means uniform, as the evidence of the Canon in various 
churches is enough to prove, except in the case of the gospels. 
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which, though used for edification, did not attain to this rank. 
But the primitive age of Christianity knew nothing of this 
classification. 


The allusions to reading in the early Christian literature 
almost invariably (Mk 1314, Apoc 1%, 1 Ti 418) denote the 
public reading of the scriptures in the churches.* How far 
the early Christians, and even the apostles, were able to read, is 
uncertain. The accomplishment was not universal, and although 
the education of the average Christian in the primitive church 
need not be ranked so low as, e.g., by Paul Glaue in his 
monograph on Die Vorlesung heiliger Schriften in Gottesdtenste 
(Teil 1, 1907), pp. 13-30, still, the fact that many members 
were comparatively uneducated, and that even when they were 
not the spoken word was preferred in worship—this, together 
with the expense of copies, corroborates the view that the large 
majority of early Christians knew their scriptures mainly by the 
hearing of the ear. 


The practice of reading aloud one’s own compositions was a corollary to 
the earlier habit of reciting the works of dead authors. In the former case 
the object was sometimes to benefit the audience; reading thus resembled 
the modern lecture (cp. Epict. Dzss. iii. 23. 7f.). But more often an 
author recited his work to a chosen audience in order to get their critical 
opinion. ‘‘ The audience at recitations may be compared with the modern 
literary reviews, discharging the functions of a preventive and emendatory, 
not merely of a correctional tribunal. Before publication a work might thus 
become known to more hearers than it would now find readers: in the same 
way specimens of a forthcoming work are now made known through popular 
magazines. After publication +t it might still be recited, not only by the 
author, but by others, with or without his leave, in the country or the 
provinces as well as in the city, before public or private assemblies” (Mayor 
on Juv. 3°). Itis the latter practice which throws light on the propagation 
and circulation of the early Christian scriptures, which were not written for 
any literary ends. This applies even to literary epistles like James and 
Ephesians, which were pastorals, written for no definite audience. The 
homily, cast in the form of an epistle, was a recognised literary feature 
among Jewish and Greek, as well as Roman,f circles, before the early 


* The recitation of the gospel-stories in the Antioch church was probably 
a source of information, «g., for Luke (cp. Salmon’s Human Element in 
Gospels, pp. 26f.). 

+ On the meaning of ‘publication,’ see G. H. Putnam’s Authors and 
their Public in Ancient Times* (1894), pp. 78. 

t Cicero’s letter to Lentulus Spinther (ad Fam. i. 9), ¢.g., approximates 
to a philosophical discourse or a speech, and the famous Commentariolum 
petitionts is as much an essay on political methods as anything else. For 
further examples of the epistolary eicayywy7 in Roman literature, see Norden 


in Hermes (1905), pp. 524 f. 
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Christians began to write. Even though it was marked, for the sake of 
vividness, by appeals to hearers and the like, it was designed originally and 
directly for readers. The early Christian homily shared these characteristics 
of form, but it was ultimately designed to reach audiences not individuals, 
and the channel was public reading in gatherings for worship. 


VIL. 


SOME LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NT 
WRITINGS. 


This practice of reading aloud the scriptures, even before 
they were scriptures in the canonical sense of the term, helped 
to determine insensibly their literary form. It was a pre-natal 
influence. The profound effect which Plato ascribes to Homer 
in Hellenic education and politics was due to hearing rather 
than to reading. It was the solemn and didactic recitation of the 
poems by paywdoi, who sought to bring home not only the words 
but the spirit of Homer, which enabled the audience to sustain 
its feeling of kinship with the original. The influence of the 
early Christian writings, particularly the gospels, operated under 
similar conditions. The large majority of Christians only 
listened to them in worship or learnt their contents in the 
catechetical instruction of the church. Both letters and gospels, 
as well as the tracts which we know as homilies and pastorals, 
were written for the most part with this end in view; their close 
connection with the address and the dialogue (see above, pp. 48 f.) 
determined their adherence to the forms and spirit of a rhetoric 
which corresponded to the needs of actual life. 

The so-called metrical prose, or prose which recognised the 
use of a certain clausula, passed from the Asiatic school of 
rhetoric with some of the Roman authors, such as Seneca, Pliny, 
and Cicero, who managed to preserve ease and freedom under 
a more or less conscious recognition of certain general but 
unwritten laws of rhythm and diction. The existence of this 
rhythmic element need not be supposed to impair necessarily 
the spontaneity of a writing. Ancient standards of composition 
admitted, even in writings of fresh and apparently unstudied 
grace, such as Cicero’s letters of consolation,* a scrupulous 


* Zielinski’s Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero's Reden (1904) is discussed by 
A. C. Clarke (Class. Kev., 1905, 164 f.), and Bornecque’s La Prose Metrique 
dass la Correspondance de Cicéron, by Prof. Tyrrell (Hermath., 1905, 289 f.), 
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attention to the niceties of rhythm, cadence, and accent, and 
a care for laws of sound in style which may seem strained and 
hyper-ingenious to modern tastes. Modern theorists often state 
it in extravagant forms. But, fanciful methods apart, if the 
ancients really read with their ears as well as with their eyes,* 
it is quite intelligible how even prose style, as Cicero and 
Quintilian maintain, could observe certain poetical canons ; 
without being metrical, as Aristotle put it,t prose style must not 
be wholly unrhythmical. History, said Quintilian, is next to 
poetry; it is guodam modo carmine solutum, and Luke’s writings 
show how effective cadences and easy rhythms could be present 
to the mind of an ancient writer whose aim was to convince and 
impress, not to display the finish and mastery of his own style, 
nor to observe hard and fast canons of rhythm. Thus it is 
with early Christian writings like Hebrews just as with some 
of the most effective prose-orations of antiquity; they were 
composed by men trained in this spirit of artistie symmetry. In 
the minds of those who composed or read the early Christian 
books there was no primary thought of intellectual entertainment. 
None, with the partial exceptions of the two Lucan writings 
and Hebrews, can be described as a literary product. Faith 
was their germ and their design. They were composed and 
employed to edify the Christian communities for which they 
were originally written, and among which they came to circulate. 
But some at least of them, like many earlier works in classical 
literature, are instances of how style and fervour were not 
incompatible, and how they were meant to catch the hearer’s 
heart, as the Christian message fell effectively upon his ears. 
The presence of this rhetorical element in the early Christian 
writers is felt in reminiscences of figures common to the Greek 
prose of the day,{ and in the construction of sentences and 
even larger sections, as, ¢g., in an epistle like Hebrews. The 
former is illustrated by plays on words like Axpoi-Aorpor, 

* Some of Paul’s epistles, like those of Ignatius, gain incredibly in 
emphasis when read aloud. Public reading must have brought out their 
point and charm, in many passages. 

+ In ch. viii. of his Rhetoric (bk. 3) he handles the need and structure of 
rhythm in literary prose. Cp. G. L. Hendrickson in Amer. Journ. of 
Philology (1904), 126f., and the general discussion in Norden, i. 92f., 134f. 

+ Cp. the collection of Pauline instances in J. F. Bottcher’s essay, de faro- 


nomasia finitimisque et figuris Paulo apostolo frequentatis (Leipzig, 1824), and 
R. Bultmann’s Stel der Paul. Predigt u. die kynisch-storsche Dtatribe (1910). 
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euaber-erabev, dOdvov-pdvov (Ra 179),* aovvérovs-aovvOérovs (1°), 
moAAois roAAakts (2 Co 822), etc. The parallelism of the Greek 
prose (zapicwors) and of later Latin writers like Apuleius, how- 
ever, is one of form rather than of thought 7 (so Norden, of. c7z. ii. 
816 f.); the Semitic parallelism, like that of the Finnish Kalevala, 
develops an idea in two or more strophes, and this is specially 
characteristic of the strophes and anti-strophes in the gospels. 
It is in Paul, particularly, that the style, for all its rabbinic dialectic, 
shows traces of the Hellenic element, due to the widespread 
influence of rhetoric on pre-Christian prose, especially in Asia 
Minor; it is denoted by the presence of balanced periods { and 
a clearly marked evolution of strophic formations, with themes, 
refrains, etc. Special attention was paid to the sequence of 
accents in asentence. As the writing was often written to be 
read aloud, it was composed by one whose ear was sensitive 
to the harmony of the style, the fall of the antithesis, and the 
music of the period. More than once in Paul it becomes an 
open question whether he is quoting from an early Christian 
"hymn, or developing half-unconsciously the antitheses of his 
glowing thought. A good case in point is furnished by 1 Co 
1542-48 ; 
omeiperar év dOopa, 
éyelperar év apbapolge 
omeiperar ev arimia, 
évyelperae ev Ob&n" 
omelperat év aabevela, 
évyelperar év Ouvamet. 


Elsewhere, however, the genuine rhetoric§ of the speaker is 


* Further exx. in Ro 2! 516 123 14%, 

+ Cp. E. du Meril’s Essaz phclosophique sur le principe et les formes de la 
verstfication (1841), pp. 47 f. 

£Cp. J. Schmidt on ‘ das rhythmische Element in Cicero’s Reden’ 
(Wiener Studien, 1893, pp. 209 f.), with Blass on rhythm in the Attic 
orators (Veue Jahrb. fir das klass. Altertum, 1900, 416-431), and H. Peter 
(zbzd., 1898, pp. 637-654, ‘rhetorik u. Poesie im klass. Alterthum’; Der 
Lrief, pp. 25 f., on rhythmic element in epistolography). 

§ Cp. J. Weiss, Beztrage zur paulinischen Rhetorzk (reprint from 77%.S7.), 
adie Aufgaben d. neutest. Wissenschaft (1908), pp. 11 f., Heinrici (— Meyer, 
2 Cor.® 436 f.), and U. von Wilamowitz in Der Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 
‘pp. 156 f. Blass (Dze Rhythmen der asian. und rim. Kunstprosa, 1905, 
SK., 1906, 304 f.) has pushed this theory to extremes, which involve an 
arbitrary treatment of the Pauline text and an unreal estimate of the 
apostle’s literary ambitions (cp. Deissmann, 7ZZ., 1905, 231 f.; W. G. 
Jordan, Zheol. Litteratur-Blatt, 1905, 481 f., and Norden, GG4A., 1901, 
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felt through the written words; they show unpremeditated art 
of the highest quality, as, e.g., in passages like the hymn to love 
(1 Co 13), or the great apostrophe and exulting pean of Ro 
83lf., “How such language of the heart must have penetrated 
the souls of people who were accustomed to listen to the silly 
rigmaroles of the Sophists! In such passages the diction of the 
apostle rises to the heights of Plato in the Phedrus” (Norden, 
‘1. 506). In short, with Christianity “‘the language of the heart 
was born again. Since the hymn of Cleanthes nothing at once 
so heart-felt and magnificent had been written in Greek as Paul’s 
hymn to love” (zdzd. 11. 459). 

Elsewhere in the NT fragments of hymns can be definitely 
found, ¢.g. in 1 Ti 3/6: 


8s édavepdOn ev capxl, 
EdtKarwOn év mvevparte, 
Opbn ayyéXdots, 
éexnpvxOn év €Ovecw, 
émigTevOn ev KT pW, 
avednupdn év Od&y. 


This is a piece of early Christian hymnody (cp. Col 3%, Eph 
514; Pliny’s Zp. x. 98), written in short cola with émovoreAevta 
(cp. Norden, Axtike Kunstprosa, i. 852 f.), which probably 
served as a semi-liturgical confession of faith (Klopper, ZWT., 
1902, 336 f.). The early church, for all its defects, had not yet 
lost sight of the truth that any creed worthy of acceptance should 
be fit for use in the praise and worship of believing men. A 
similar five-lined stanza, on the birth of Jesus, is inserted in the 
nineteenth ode of Solomon (cp. ZU. xxxv. 4, p. 51). ayaamen 
is another fragment of an early hymn: 


el yap cuvareddvopev, Kal cursjoomer® 
el Urouéevouev, Kal cuvBactdevoomev’ 
el dpvnodueba, KaKeivos apvjceTat Huas® 
el dmicTrovmev, Exeivos mioTos péevet. 


The hymns in the Apocalypse and possibly the songs in Lk 1-2 
are further instances of early Christian song. It was not until — 
later that verse included polemic (cp. Iren. 1. 15. 6). 


593 f.). For other literary forms, e.g. the rapaBody, the mapouuta, the dzropla, 
and the allegory, see pp. 77f., 313f. of Konig’s Stylistzk, Rhetortk, Poetthk in 
Bezug auf die biblische Litteratur (1900), PRE. vi. 688f. and xvii. 733f., 
and ZRZ. i. 328f. 


CHAPTERS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PAUL. 


LITERATURE.—The patristic commentaries (cp. C. H. Turner, DB. v. 484- 
530, and /7S. iv. 134f.) on Paul’s epistles are more valuable for exegesis 
than for historical criticism; their outstanding contributions are the early 
homilies of Chrysostom and ‘ Ambrosiaster’ (fourth century), the editions 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. Swete, Cambridge, 1880-2), Theodoret 
of Cyrus, Pelagius, and Euthalius, from the fifth century, followed by 
John of Damascus (eighth century), Maurus of Mayence (ninth century), 
Oecumenius (tenth century), Theophylact, Peter the Lombard, and 
Euthymius Zigabenus (twelfth century), with the thirteenth century exjoszizo 
of Thomas Aquinas, Nicolas of Lyra’s perpetua postzlla (fourteenth century), 
and the fifteenth century Azotationes of Laurentius Valla. The sixteenth 
century witnessed a slight increase of attention to the historical environment 
of the epistles, althcugh dogmatic prepossessions still controlled the large 
majority of commentators, Roman catholic (e.g. Erasmus, Axzotationes, 1510, 
Paraphrases tn ommes eptstolas Fauld, 1521 ; Catharinus, 1551; Gregorius, 
1564; Maldonatus; Estius; Cornelius a Lapide, 1635 [best ed. by Padovani, 
Rome, 1908 f.], and Leander, Commentaria im epist. omnes S. Pault, Paris, 
1663) and Protestant (¢.g. Bugenhagen’s Annotationes, 1524; N. Hemminge, 
1571; Zwingli’s Adnotatzones [Ziirich, 1539, pp. 518-39]; Calvin; H. 
Bullinger’s Commentarz [Ziirich, 1544, 498-551]; Zanchi’s Commentardus 
1594, and Beza). The most notable contributions from the seventeenth 
century, in the shape of complete editions, are the works of J. Piscator 
(Analysis logica epp. Paul. 1638), Conrad Vorstius, Grotius (1641), Balduin 
(1655), Cappellus (1658), Chemnitz (1667), Locke (1684), M. Pole, Syzopszs 
(vol. iv., 1694), and Hammond (1699). The eighteenth century produced 
the R. C. expositions of Bernardinus a Piconio (1703), Alexandre Noel 
(Rouen, 1710), Hardouin the Jesuit, and Ant. Remy (1739), together with 
Bengel’s great Guomon (1742), besides the Cure philologice et critice in x 
postertores S. Pauli epistolas of J. C. Wolf (1734), Kypke’s Odservationes 
sacre in Novi Testamenti libros (1755), J. D. Michaelis, Paraphrases und 
Anmerkungen uber die Briefe PaulZ* (1769), Rosenmiiller’s Scho/ia (1777), 
and J. B. Koppe’s edition of the NT (second ed. 1791). 

The nineteenth century has produced several more or less complete 
editions of the Pauline epistles, notably those of J. F. Weingart (Commment- 
arius perpetuus tn decem apostoli Pauli quas uolgo dicunt epistolas minores, 
Gotha, 1816), T. Belsham (london, 1823), Alford (Greek Testament, ii.-iii.), 
Hofmann (1862f.), and Wordsworth® (1871), with Scholz (1830), Winser 
(1834), de Wette (1835 f.), Olshausen (1840f.), Turnbull (1854), Blomfield’s 
Greek Testament (1855), Ewald (Sendschretben des Paulus, 1857), Bisping’s 
Exegetische Handbuch wu den Bee Pault (185 5 f.), Reuss (Les epitres 
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Paulin., 1878, in the third volume of his NT Section of Za Bible), Heydt 
(Exeget. Commentar zu 9 Briefen, Elberfeld, 1882), Manoury (Paris, 1878- 
82), P. Rambaud (Paris, 1888), L. Bonnet (Lausanne, 1892), J. van 
Steenkiste (Commentarius in omnes S. Pauli epistolas, Bruges, 1899), B. 
Weiss (vol. li. of his Das NT Handausgabe, 1902), and A. Lemonnyer 
(Zpitres de S. Paul, Paris, 1905). 

Separate introductions to the Pauline epistles have been issued by H. 
Bottger (Bectrage zur Einlectung in die paulin. Briefe, Gottingen, 1837 f.), 
P. J. Gloag (Edinburgh, 1874), and Dr. R. D. Shaw? (Edinburgh, 1909). 
The epistles are also commented on in several of the special monographs on 
Paul, e.g. those in English by Lewin, Conybeare and Howson, and Farrar, 
in French by Renan, and in German by Clemen and Schrader. 


When the Scillitan martyrs were asked what they had in 
their satchel or chest, their leader Speratus replied: ‘libri 
[ai kal? nas BiBrou, ze. the gospels] et epistulee Pauli uiri iusti.’ 
This was in A.D. 180. But the unique position assigned by the 
church to Paul’s epistles can be traced back to the age preceding 
Marcion. Marcion drew up an edited collection of the apostle’s 
letters. The church’s collection may have been occasioned, in 
self-defence, by this action, but the probability is (cp. C. H. 
Turner in /Z7S. x. 357.) that as Marcion’s edition of Luke was 
constructed out of the church’s third gospel, so his Pauline 
canon was ‘a similar réchauffé of an existing Pauline collection 
in the church.’ Whether this corpus Paulinum can be dated as 
early as the age of Ignatius, or even earlier (as Zahn argues), 
is a question which can only be asked, in the paucity of the 
available evidence. It is hardly likely that the idea of sucha 
collection occurred to Paul or to any one during his lifetime,* 
but if the church at Philippi was anxious to possess any extant 
letters of Ignatius (Polyk. ad Phil. 13), it is reasonable to infer 
that a similar desire must have already prompted local collections 
of Paul’s letters, long before there was any thought of ranking them 
with the scriptures (2 P 3!6). This would be rendered possible 
by the close communications — between churches, not only in 
one district but abroad. What is certain is that the early 
Christian literature begins for us with Paul’s correspondence. 

Genesis, says Tertullian in the fifth book of his treatise 
against Marcion, Genesis promised me Paul long ago. For, he 
adds (playing on a Latin rendering of Gn 497"), when Jacob 
was pronouncing typical and prophetic blessings upon his sons, he 


* He had not the literary self-consciousness of Cicero (Azz. xvi. 5. 5). 
+t Cp. Harnack, AAC. i. 369f. 
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turned to Benjamin and said, ‘ Benjamin ts a ravening wolf, in 
the morning he shall devour his prey, but towards evening he shall 
provide food” He foresaw that Paul would spring from 
Benjamin, ‘a ravening wolf, devouring his prey in the morning’ : 
that ts, in early life he would lay waste the flocks of God asa 
persecutor of the churches ; then towards evening he would provide 
food: that ts, in his declining years he would train the sheep of 
Christ as a teacher of the nations. ‘This fanciful exegesis of the 
African Father brings out the fact that Paul did not begin to 
write the letters by which he is best known until he had been a 
Christian for about twenty years. So far as it can be recon- 
structed from the extant sources, the activity of Paul as a 
Christian evangelist and apostle falls into two main periods or 
passages.* The first of these, (a) covering about seventeen 
years, includes his work in ra kAipata THS Yupias Kat THs KiAckias, 
with Tarsus and Antioch as his headquarters (Gal 171%, Ac 930 
1125f-), and Barnabas as his main coadjutor. The second (4) 
dates from the crisis at Jerusalem, which impelled him to go 
further afield (Ac 15° 16°); after hesitating about his route 
and sphere, he started upon the great mission to Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, which occupied him for six or seven 
years (Ac 197!, cp. Ro 15%). His coadjutors now were 
principally Silas and Timotheus. Thereafter he was evi- 
dently planning a mission to Spain. The Southern Mediter- 
ranean he probably passed by, as Egypt was being already 
evangelised,t but in the Western Mediterranean he hoped to 
break fresh ground, and ez route to Spain he arranged to pay a 
long-deferred visit to the church at Rome. Meantime, he had 
to discharge his duty to the church at Jerusalem, by handing 
over the proceeds of the collection made by the Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia on behalf of the poor saints in the 
Jewish capital. The untoward result of his visit is well known 
He left Jerusalem a prisoner, was confined for two years at 
Ceesarea, and finally reached Rome in custody. So far as we 
can see, he did not regain his freedom. ‘The projected tour to 
Spain had to be abandoned, and he never revisited Asia Minor. 


* The older scheme of three mission-tours is to be abandoned in favour 
of this division of his activity into two mission-spheres (cp. von Dobschiitz, 
Probleme des apostolichen Zettalters, 1904, pp. 58f.). 

t+ See Harnack, AZAC. i. 73f.; Zahn, Skzzzen aus dem Leben d. alten 
Kirche? (1898), 143 f. ; Moffatt, Paul and Paulinism (1910), pp. 24-26, 
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The extant letters of the apostle fall within or after the 
second period, that is, in the late afternoon of his career. If he 
wrote any letters previous to the crisis at Jerusalem, they have 
perished. The letters to the churches of Thessalonika, Galatia, 
Corinth, and Rome date from (4); the rest of the epistles, so far 
as they are genuine, are the correspondence of a prisoner, and 
were composed either at Czesarea or more probably at Rome. 
Their relative order can be determined with approximate 
accuracy, but their exact dates are bound up with chronological 
calculations based on Tacitus and Josephus, as well as on early 
Christian tradition, which are still matters of dispute. The 
following table (cp. HZ. 121f.), reflecting usually the old 
schematism of the three journeys, will give some idea of the 
variety of critical opinion upon the chronology of the apostle’s life : 
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1 DB. i. 415-4253 JTS. iii. 120-128. 

2 Untersuchungen neut. Zeitverhaltnisse (1894). 

3 Neutest. Zeitgeschichte (1895), §§ 15-17; differently in second ed. 1906. 

4 AA. pp. xiii-xiv, etc. 

5 Similarly Laurent (V7 Studien, 67-91), placing the second visit in 47, however, the 
first tour in 47-50, and the second in 52-55. 


6 ACL. ii. 1. 233-239. 7 AA. 164, 172, ete. 
8 PRE. xv. 61-88, and JWT. iii. 450 f. 
9 SPT. 363f., as revised in Pauline and other Studies (1906), 345f. 


A word may be added on the problem of the-authenticity * 
of the Pauline letters. Their criticism has passed through a 


* ¢ Authentic,’ in this connection as elsewhere in the criticism of the NT, 
‘Shas reference to the origin only, not to the contents; to say that a 
document is authentic is merely to say that its origin is certain, not that its 
contents are free from error” (C. V. Langlois and C. Seignobos, Jzéro- 
duction aux études historigues, Eng. tr. 1898, p. 159). 
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phase corresponding, for example, to that which has occurred 
in the artistic estimate of Giorgione’s pictures: after successive 
verdicts which unreasonably reduced the number of the genuine 
to a minimum, the application of a less rigid and more accurate 
standard has at last revealed the existence of a larger number of 
authentic canvases in the one case and of epistles in the other. 
This shift of critical opinion has been brought about, for the 
most part, by a gradual recognition of the fact that writers and 
painters do not always work at the same pitch of excellence. 
The progress of historical criticism on Acts and, to a less degree, 
on the sources of the gospels, together with the recent researches 
into the xowy7, gnosticism, and contemporary Judaism, has also 
helped to determine the authenticity of several Pauline letters 
which were suspected half a century ago. ‘“‘It has been the 
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10 Biblical Essays (pp. 215-233). Similarly Aberle, BZ. (1903) 256f., 372f., (1905) 
371-400. 11 Acts (Meyer), pp. 53-60. 

12 Thessalonians (Meyer), pp. 17-18. Similarly von Dobschiitz. 

18 Paulus, i. 411. 14 Student's Life of Paul, pp. 242-259. 

15 /NT. i. pp. 154 f. 16 Paul, pp. 13f. 

VW Einl. 31f. 18 DB. iii. 696-731. 

19 Pau/ (appendix, vol. ii. pp. 623f.). 20 7Q. (1896) 353f., Zest. 130. 


@ Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes (1906), p. 189. 
2 Die Chronologie des Paulus (1903), cp. VKZ. (1902) 569-620. 


mission of the nineteenth century to prove that everybody’s 
work was written by somebody else, and it will not be the most 
useless task of the twentieth to betake itself to more profitable 
inquiries” (Saintsbury, istory of Criticism, p. 152). The 
epistles to Timotheus and Titus, together with Ephesians, are 
probably Pauline rather than Paul’s ; they belong to the class of 
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literary aSéo7oro in early Christianity. Otherwise! it may be 
assumed that the letters which are grouped under Paul’s name 
in the canon were written by him, whatever processes of editing 
they may have passed through before their incorporation into 
the sacred collection of the church. 


(A) CORRESPONDENCE WITH THESSALONIKA. 


(a) Editions—Georgius Major (Zxarratio duarum epp. ad Thess. 
prelecta, 1561); Musculus (Comment. in Phil. Col. Thess. Tim., 1565f.); 
R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 1598); J. A. Gleiche’s Zrklarumng (1729); J. A. 
Turretin’s posthumous Comment. theoretico-practicus in epp. ad Thess. 
(1739); P. J. Miller (1784); F. A. W. Krause (1790); Schleiermacher 
(1823); T. C. Tychsen® (1823); J. F. Flatt, Vorlesungen tiber die briefen 
an die Phil. Col. Thess. (Tiibingen, 1829); Ludwig Pelt (Zfzstolae P. 
apostolé ad Thess. perpetuo tllust. commentario, Greifswald, 1830) *; H. A. 
Schott, Egzstolae P. ad Thess. et Galatas (Leipzig, 1834); Baumgarten- 
Crusius (Commentar viber Phil. und Thessal. 1848) ; Olshausen (1840, Eng. 
tr. 1851); J. Lillie (New York, 1856); Ewald, Senxdschretben des Paulus 
(1857); de Wette® (1864); Meyer? (1867); Hofmann? (1869); Eadie 
(1877); A. J. Mason (in Ellicott’s NT, 1879); Reuss (1878-9); Ellicott 4 
(1880) *; H. Reinecke (Leipzig, 1881); Alexander (Speaker’s Com. 1881) ; 
Marcus Dods (in Schaff’s Comment. 1882); Hutchison (Edin. 1883); 
Liinemann* (— Meyer, Eng. tr. 1884); Gloag (1887); Zockler (in Strack 
und Z.’s Comm. 1888-95); A. Schafer (1890); Schmiedel? (HC. 1892)*; 
Zimmer (in Denkschrift des theol. Seminars Herborn, 1891, and Theol. 
Comment. z. ad. Thess. 1894)*; Padovani (1894); Jowett, St. Pauls Epp. 
to Thess. Gal. and Romans* (1894); Bornemann (— Meyer, 1894); Light- 
foot (Motes on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895, pp. 1-92); J. Drummond (lxZernat. 
Hadbks to NT, 1899); Gutjahr, Briefe des Paulus. I. Thess. Gal. (1900); 
Adeney (CZ., n. d.); G. G. Findlay (CGZ7. 1904)*; W. Lueken (SW7.2 
1907); J. M. S. Baljon (1907); G. Milligan (1908) * ; Wohlenberg? (ZX., 
1908); von Dobschiitz (— Meyer, 1909)*; Moffatt (EG@Z. 1910); R. 
Mackintosh (Westminster NT, 1910). 

(6) Studies—(i.) general :—P. Schmidt, der erste Th. brief neu erklart, 
nebst einen Exkurs tiber d. 2 gleichn. Brief (1885); L. Monnet, Les épitres aux 
Thess. tude beblique (1889); Sabatier (ESR. xii. 123 f.); Hausrath, iii. 209 f.; 
Lightfoot (Smith’s DZ. iii. 1477-84)* ; E. de Faye, de vera indole Pauli ap. 
ad Thessal. dissertatio critica (Paris, 1892); Denney (Z2xfosztor’s Bible, 1892) ; 
McGiffert, 44. 250f.; Bartlet, 44. 110f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. i. 125-143; 


1 Most doubt attaches to 2 Thessalonians, less to Colossians. A similar 
dubiety prevails, ¢.g., with regard to the two fragments of the epistles which 
are supposed to have been written by Cornelia, the mother of the Giacchi; 
the problem of their authenticity divides scholars like Nipperdey, Mommsen, 
Hubel, and M. Schlelein from those who, like Mercklin and E. Meyer, deny 
their genuineness. 
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von Dobschiitz, Orc. 81f.; F. Trautzsch, Dze mdindliche Verkiindigung 
des Ap, Paulus (1903); E. Ullern, S. Paul, évangeliste et pasteur des Thess- 
alonictens. Etude (Nimes, 1903); C. Bruston (RK7QR., 1905, 160 f., 
360 f.) ; Senstius, de Abfassungszert der Thess. Briefe (1908); R. Scott, Zhe 
Pauline Epistles (1909), 215-233; Liitgert, BAT. xiii. 6 (1909), pp. 55- 
102 (on errorists); Harnack, Das Problem des Zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs 
(1910, SBBA. 560-578). 

(ii.) on the text :—John Phillips, 7e Greek of the First Ep. to the Thess. 
(London, 1751); Zimmer, Der Text der Thessal. Briefe (1893); Baljon, 
(Theol. Studién, 1888, 347-352); Blass, Rhythmen der asian. u. rom. 
Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 196f. 

(iii.) against Pauline authorship:—Baur in Zzheol. Jahrb. (1855), pp. 
141-168, and in Faw/ (ii. 341 f., Eng. tr. ii. 314-340) ; van der Vies, de bezde 
brieven aan de Th. (1865); Steck (/P7., 1883, 509-524); Pierson and 
Naber (Verzszmzlia, laceram conditionem NT exhibentia, 1886, 3-25). 

(iv.) for Pauline authorship:—Grimm (SX., 1850, 780f.); Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT., 1862, 225f., 1866, 295f.); Lightfoot (Bzb/écal Essays, 251-260, 
and in Smith’s DB.) ; Sabatier, Paul, pp. 106f. ; Askwith, /ztrod. to Thess. 
epp. (1902) * ; Lock (D&B. iv. 743-749) ; A. C. McGiffert (ZBz. 5036-5046) ; 
Zahn, Ezul. §§ 14-16 ; Clemen, Paulus, i. 111 f. 


1 THESSALONIANS. 


In addition to the general literature already cited, the (a) editions by 
Calixtus (1654); W. Sclater (Zxfosztzon weth notes, London, 1619); A. S. 
Paterson (Edin. 1857); A. Koch? (1855) *; Rohm (Passau, 1885) ; Johannes, 
Kommentar zum ersten Th. Brief (Dillingen, 1898)*: (6) studies by J. 
Martinus (Azalysis epistolae prioris ad Thess., Groningen, 1663); Lipsius 
(SK., 1854, 905f., ‘‘iiber Zweck u. Veranlassung des 1 Th.,” a reply to 
Baur); J. J. Prins, ‘‘de eerste brief van Paulus aan de Thessalonikers ” 
(7T., 1885, 231f.) ; von Soden (SX., 1885, 263-310) *; Briickner’s Chroz. 
193-199. 


2 THESSALONIANS. 


In addition to the above general literature: (a) against the Pauline 
authorship—Kern ( 7bzng. Zezts. fiir Theol., 1839, 145 f.); J. E. C. Schmidt, 
(Zinl. 256f.); Hilgenfeld (ZW T7., 1862, 242-264) ; van Manen, onderzoek naar 
de echtheid van Paulus tweeden brief aan de Thess. (Utrecht, 1865) ; Michelsen 
(7T., 1876, 70-82); Bahnsen (/P7., 1880, 681-705) ; Spitta, Ure. i. 109- 
154; Weizsicker (4A. i. 295f.); C. Rauch (ZW/7., 1895, 457-465); H. 
J. Holtzmann (ZVW., 1901, 97-108) ; Pfleiderer (Uc. i. 95-101); Wrede 
(7U., Neue Folge, ix. 2, 1903)*; Hollmann (ZVW., 1904, 28-38) ; von 
Soden (V7. 324-333). 

(6) for the Pauline authorship—Reiche, authent. posteriortis ad Thess. 
epistole (1829; against Schmidt); Schneckenburger (/Jakrb. fiir deutsche 
Theol., 1859, 405-467) ; Renan (iii. 248-255); Westrik, de echthetd van I/. 
Thess. (1879); Klopper in part 8 (pp. 73-140) of 7heol. Stud. u. Skizzen 
aus Ostpreussen (1889)*; Titius, der Paulinismus (1900), 49f.3; G. G. 
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Finlay (Zxf.6, Oct. 1900, 251-261); G. W. Garrod (London, 1900) 

Kolmodin, Pauli andra tess.-bref (Stockholm, r1g01); Moffatt, AWVT7. 
142-149; Briining, der Echtheit d. 2 Thess. Briefes (1903); E. Vischer, 
Paulus-briefe (1904) 70f. ; Wernle (GGA., 1905, 347 f., review of Wrede) ; 
Jiilicher (Zz. § 5); R. J. Knowling, Zhe Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905), 24f.; Jacquier (77. i. 94 f.); Barth (Zzz/. § 6); A. S. Peake 
(4W7., 1909, 12f.); Griiner, ‘ Besteht zwischen d. 2 und 1 Briefe an die 
Gemeinde von Thess. eine literar. Abhaingigkeit ?’ (Wecdenauer Studien, ii. 
419f., against Wrede). 


§ 1. Contents and character of x Thess.—The Christians of 
Thessalonika were mainly Greeks by birth and training (1° 214), 
who had been won over from paganism by the efforts of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timotheus. The mission had only lasted for a 
month or two. After preaching for three weeks in the local 
synagogue, the evangelists continued their work till they were 
prematurely driven from the city by the intrigues of the local 
Jews. They left a vigorous church behind them, however, and 
the central position of Thessalonika upon the Via Egnatia at the 
head of the Thermaic gulf presented excellent opportunities for 
the diffusion of the new faith (17% 41°).* 


The narrative of Acts 17!°, though admitting that the large majority of 
the converts were proselytes (17*),+ ignores any work outside the synagogue, 
and restricts the term of the mission apparently to three weeks. This 
account is inadequate. As Baronius once said, efistolarés historia est optima 
historta. The membership and influence of the church, its reputation 
throughout Macedonia and even Achaia, to say nothing of Paul’s allusions 
to a period of training (1 Th 2°), imply the lapse of a considerable interval 
between the apostle’s arrival and departure. Besides, his stay must have 
been prolonged, if he had occasion not only to support himself (1 Th 2° 
17-20 35-10) by his trade, but to receive gifts of money (Ph 4") from his 
friends at Philippi, a hundred miles away. It was the last-named fact which, 
among other things, gave rise to the imputation of mercenary motives (2° %). 
The primary charge against Paul and his friends before the local authorities 
had been treason and sedition (Ac 17%8 Bacidéa Erepov); in his enforced 
absence through the success of this manceuvre, charges against his personal 
character were circulated. Naturally he refers to the former subject quite 
incidentally (1 Th 2° Goa’s own kingdom) ; the latter dominates his mind. 


* These passages cover not only Philippi and Berea (Lightfoot, Bzd/zca/ 
Essays, pp. 237 f.), but a somewhat extensive work by Paul, as well as by 
the Thessalonians, which may have reached as far west as Illyrikum 
(Ro 1579). 

+ This, together with the religious training of the synagogue, helps to 
explain—what is otherwise rather remarkable—the unusually rapid growth of 


the local church (Wynne, Zp.’ iv. 364-377). 
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His primary reason for writing to the Christians of Thessa- 
lonika was anxiety on their behalf. It was the first community 
of any importance which he had been able to found in Europe; 
and the exemplary character, the exceptional opportunities, and 
the influence of its members had already produced a wide im- 
pression on the surrounding district. To this Paul alludes 
(178) with a pardonable touch of hyperbole * (cp. Ro 18, Ph 
118), From no church was he torn with such evident reluct- 
ance. But the urgent claim of the church on his solicitude 
was the suffering to which it had been exposed even during his 
stay, and especially since he had left. Concerned for his friends’ 
stability, and unable to return in person, ¢ he had dispatched 
Timotheus, as the younger of his companions, from Athens in 
order to rally and confirm their faith. Meanwhile events had 
driven him from Athens across to Corinth (17%), where 
Timotheus brought him the glad tidings (a real gospel—note 
the rare use of evayyeAucdpevov in 3°) of the Thessalonians’ 
affection and constancy. He at once proceeds to send this 
informal letter, written (i.) out of warm personal affection, which 
he rejoices to find returned, and (ii.) in order to convey instruc- 
tions upon some points of Christian belief and conduct. 


For an ingenious attempt to prove that 1 Thess. answers a letter brought 
by Timotheus from the Thessalonians themselves, see Rendel Harris in 
Exp.* viii. 161 f., 401 f., and Bacon’s /WVT7. 73 f. (Story of St. Paul, 235 f.). 
The hypothesis is tenable, but the evidence is elusive: caf in 2!° and 3° cannot 
be pressed into a proof of this, nor can oiéare (=‘ you have admitted in your 
letter’); and dmayyé\ere, though attractive, is not a necessary reading 
in 19. 

*The rhetorical phrase év ravri rémw is not to be pressed (as by Zahn, 
Einl. i. 146 f.) into a proof that the news of the Thessalonian mission had 
time to reach the Asiatic Christians, whose congratulations came back <o 
Paul before he wrote. 

+ Why? Because, in Oriental phrase, Satan hindered us (2)*)—an enig- 
matic remark which probably means either sickness (2 Co 127) or pressure 
of local circumstances at Corinth. To refer it to a guarantee exacted by 
the Imperial authorities from Jason and his associates that peace would 
be kept, and Paul kept away (Ramsay, SP7Z. 228 f.; Woodhouse, 
EBi. 5047; and Finlay), conflicts with the idea of the Empire in 
2 Th 2%. Besides, the Thess. would have easily known in that case why 
Paul could not come back. That Paul had any intention of returning 
to Thessalonika by sea, after he was driven out of Berea, is a precarious 
inference from 218, though the idea occurred at an early stage of the 
Christian tradition, as is plain from the insertion of the Bezan editor in 
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The former (i.) consideration emerges in a series of allusions 
to malignant suspicions of his conduct, especially of the purity 
of his motives and methods, circulated by local outsiders (2° 18 
etc.). This does not mean that he had reproached himself with 
having appeared to leave his friends in the lurch; such cannot 
be the entire explanation (so Spitta, pp. 115-116) of the phrases. 
A self-defence of this kind would be sadly fost factum. The 
language undoubtedly implies that insinuations to his dis- 
credit were current in Thessalonika; they struck at the church 
through the apostle; and because the peace and faith of the 
Thessalonian Christians were so intimately bound up with con- 
fidence in his integrity, he vindicates their trust by showing how, 
in an age in which impostors, religious, medical, and philo- 
sophical, flourished by crooked methods, he had not worked for 
mercenary ends, nor set up high pretensions, nor made exacting 
demands on his followers, nor left them meanly in the lurch. He 
appeals to his record in Thessalonika, and shows that his absence 
was neither voluntary nor equivalent to a slackening of his 
interest or affection. Such malicious calumnies, circulated 
mainly or at least primarily by the Jews,* Paul further meets 
by unbaring his very heart. He reveals his throbbing interest 
in the church (28 3% 1°), tells them of the joy and pride their 
loyalty afforded him (see the praise of other Macedonians in 
Ph 41), and expands previous oral admonitions (21% 41-2 6. 10-12) 
in a series of written counsels. 

(ii.) The second and supplementary part of the letter, pass- 
ing from this personal and apologetic aspect, warns them against 
such perils as (epi dy:acpod, 438) sensuality, (rept pradeAdias, 
Ac 17) (rapfdOev 6& trhv Ocecoarlav’ éxwdvbn yap els avrods knpvéar Tor 
Adyov), which, like the equally inferior reading in 174 (eB. kat “EAA.), is due 
to the harmonising tendencies of the second century. 

*So Hilgenfeld (Zzz/. 241), Lipsius, Sabatier (pp. 107, 110), Schmidt 
(25 f., 96), Renan, G. G. Finlay, Weiss, etc. In the nature of things, 
as already (e.g. Ac 14” etc.), Paul’s principal detractors would be Jews, 
angry at this renegade’s success; besides, the transition from 298 to 218-16 
and back to 2!" rather points to Semitic agitation. Others (e.g. Hofmann, 
von Soden, SX., 1885, pp. 302, 306f., Schmiedel, and Zahn) think of 
pagans (cp. Clemen, VXZ., 1896, 151 f.). In any case the references are 
too keen and detailed to be merely prophylactic. Probably the charges were 
started by Jews and caught up by pagans; they were not directed (as in 
Galatia) against his apostolic authority, but more subtly against his personal 
character. Passages like 2* 38 41-2 (cp. 2 Th 2% 38) do not justify the 
theory (Lipsius) that a Judaistic party was at work within the church. 


— 
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4*-) selfishness, and noisy indolence, due as much to a misap- 
prehension of their faith as to pagan surroundings. The occur- 
rence of some deaths had raised uncertainties about the Lord’s 
Second coming, and Paul briefly handles this with reference to 
(a) the dead (41918 rept r&v Kounwpévwv), who are declared not 
to have forfeited their place in the messianic realm of the age to 
come; and (4) to the living (5!!! wrepi trav xpdvwv Kai TOV Kotpar), 
who are exhorted to moral alertness in view of this great event, 
which may be expected at any moment (53), as well as to an 
ethical steadiness * unaffected by unsettling expectations of the 
end. This need of mutual exhortation (51!) naturally leads to 
a word on subordination and obedience to the local church 
authorities (512), and with some general counsels the letter 
ends. While it would be actually put into the hands of the 
local leaders (512), it was addressed, and was to be read, to all 
the members of the church, not to any exclusive section of them 
(52). Apparently it did its work, so far as Paul’s character 
was concerned. 

The perils indicated in this writing belong to an inexperienced and un- 
consolidated Christianity ; they have no connection with any Judaising propa- 
ganda on the part of Paul’s opponents, as was the case in Corinth. The 
saving quality of the Thessalonians’ religion was its generous and widespread 
(18 3% 12 58 13.15) charity (traces of this later in 2 Co 7-9), combined with an 
enthusiasm which survived depressing trials and isolation alike. Their faith 
required completion rather than correction (31°). They were on the right 
path ; what they chiefly needed was stimulus and direction (312 4}- !°). Conse- 
quently there was no occasion for Paul to introduce what are elsewhere 
enunciated as cardinal principles of his theology. For the same reason the 
letter is not marked by passion and agitation. There is an outpouring of 
relief, but no fierce outburst of indignation or alarm or wounded dignity ; 
what reproof Paul has to give is delicately conveyed, as usual, in the wake of 
praise. 


§ 2. Authenticity of 1 Thess.—As the letter is included not 
only in the Muratorian Canon but in Marcion’s strictly Pauline 
collection (Tert. adv. Marc. v.15; Epiph. Zaer. xlii. 9 ; cp. Zahn’s 
GX. ii. 520 f.), it was known and circulated by the first quarter 
of the second century. Definite quotations, however, chiefly of 

* After his own example (2%). ‘‘La modéle qu'il concevait était un 
artisan rangé, paisible, appliqué a son travail” (Renan, iii. 246). 

+ As some previous letter had been? cp. 3 Jn °. To delete 577 as a 
marginal gloss, added by some second-century reader when the apostolic 
letters were coming into prominent use (Hitzig, Schmiedel, J. Weiss: SX., 

1892, 261 f.), is gratuitous, in view of this natural explanation. 
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the eschatological passages, emerge for the first time in Irenzeus 
(adv. her. v. 6. 1=578, v. 30. 2=5%) and Tertullian (de resurr. 
carnis, xxiv.=5! and 191°), while both Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen employ the epistle (for Dionysius of Corinth, see 
Eus. #. £. iv. 23). The so-called allusions in the apostolic 
fathers are scanty and vague, for the most part ; but it is probable 
that there is a reminiscence of 51% in Hermas (M/s. ill. g. 10, 
elpnvevere év avrois), and—if the reading were certain—of 5!” in 
Ignat. Zph. x. 1 (ddiaXrcintws tpocedyxecGe), of 18 in EPh. x. 3 
(wtpyntat 5¢ rod Kupiov orovddlwuev eivar, different context), and 
24 in Rom. ii. 1 (od OédAw tpads dvOpwraperkjoat, 4dAG OG) ; cp., 
too, 49= Barn. 21° yiveoGe 5é Geodidaxro (different context). The 
general similarity of outline between 41416 and Did. xvi. 6 (revela- 
tion of the Lord, trumpet, resurrection) is too vague to denote 
any literary filiation. 

These traces are not early enough to preclude the possibility 
that the epistle is pseudonymous, and a post-Pauline origin has 
occasionally been claimed for it on various grounds. (i.) The 
resemblances between it and the Corinthian epistles (Baur) are 
no argument against its originality ; whatever 1 Thess. may be, 
it is a decided error of literary criticism to pronounce it a mere 
copy and echo of 1 and 2 Corinthians. (ii.) The discrepancies 
between its account of the Thessalonian mission and that of 
Acts are not serious enough to invalidate the epistle (Schrader, 
Baur, etc. ; see p. 66). A few months were enough to raise the 
problem of Christians dying before the zapovoia. The favour- 
able soil for the gospel at Thessalonika, partly among proselytes, 
must have led to a rapid development of the church, and Paul 
was too careful a missioner to leave his converts without a rudi- 
mentary but effective local organisation. Unless, therefore, Acts 
is taken as a rigid standard, 1 Thess. can be naturally set in 
the situation presupposed by the former, although a comparison 
of Ac 1715 and 1 Th 1-2 shows that the former narrative 
requires to be supplemented and corrected by the details of 
Paul. Luke was not a member of the party at Thessalonika, 
and in any case it was not his purpose to describe the inner 
development of the Pauline churches. As a rule, he is content 
to narrate how Paul and his companions got a foothold in any 
city, and how they had to leave it. From Luke we fail to under- 
stand that the local church was recruited mainly from the pagan 
population, that the mission lasted for some time, and that the 
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evangelists kept in touch with the local church after their 
enforced departure. But all this tells strongly in favour of the 
epistle, whose incidental allusions are not only coherent but 
natural. It is capricious to pronounce the epistle a colourless 
imitation, if it agrees with Acts, and unauthentic if it disagrees. 
“Die Art wie Paulus in 1 Thess. die unmittelbar vorherge- 
gangenen Begebenheiten in Philippi und die Ruckkehr des 
Timotheus (vgl. 1 Th 3!6 und Ac 17! 18°) erwahnt, beweist 
theils, dass dies nicht ktnstlich aus der Apgeschichte gemacht 
ist, weil dort eine Aussendung des Timotheus nach Thessalonika 
nicht erwadhnt ist, theils dass der Brief nicht lange nachdem 
Timotheus wieder zu Paulus gestossen ist, kann geschrieben sein, 
weil die kleinen Umstande sonst nicht vorkommen wurden. 
Diese Uebereinstimmung ist nun von der Art, dass sie die 
Aechtheit der Briefes beweist, so dass wir nach innern Merkmalen 
weiter nicht zu fragen haben” (Schleiermacher, Zz7/. 150).  (iii.) 
The vocabulary of 1 Thess. presents no features which can fairly 
be described as necessarily unPauline, except when an arbitrary 
standard of Pauline thought and style is constructed from Gal., 
Cor., and Romans. A few words occur, as in any letter of Paul, 
which do not happen to be used elsewhere by him (eg. Oeds 
aAnOwes 1%, dvapévery 11, 6 wepalwy 35, catverbar 3°, ayew in 
sense of 414, dvicravar 41416 of the resurrection of Jesus and 
men, Adyos kupiov 415, dpmalew 417, vedeAar and drdvrnois 4", 
Adyot of apostolic injunctions 418, dkpyBas 52, barepexrepiaaod (cp. 
Eph 3”) 513 and 3), nyetobar év 51%; but the general language 
of the letter is thoroughly Pauline, and the style bears no trace 
of a later hand. When set side by side with the rest of the 
Pauline letters, 1 Thess. invites the judgment passed by von 
Soden on 1 Th 54! as compared with Ro 13!!f: “the 
similarities of the passages show their kinship; the differences 
exclude any question of imitation.” It is almost superfluous to 
add that the letter was dictated in Greek. The idea (cp. 
Bertholdt’s Ziz/. 3488 f.) that it represents a translation by 
Silvanus and Timothéus from the original Aramaic is a sheer 
jeu desprit. (iv.) It is more difficult to explain the lack of any 
allusion, even where such might be expected, to the characteristic 
Pauline ideas of the law, forgiveness in relation to the death of 
Christ, and the union of the Christian with Christ and the Spirit. 
One line of explanation may be set aside decisively. Paul had 
been a Christian, and a Christian preacher, for nearly twenty 
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years when he wrote this letter, and the ordinary catechetical 
instruction, such as he was now giving at Corinth (1 Co 1% 2? 
15%), certainly included a much fuller account of the death of 
Jesus in relation to forgiveness than happens to be mentioned 
in 1 Thessalonians. Behind him lay the struggle with Jewish 
Christian traditionalism at Antioch and Jerusalem,* which had 
already compelled him to define his principles and think out 
the deeper aspects of his gospel. It is therefore historically and 
psychologically impossible to read the Thessalonian epistles as 
if they represented a primitive stage in the apostle’s thought, 
when he had not yet developed dogmatic Paulinism. If his 
gospel centres here round the Coming { rather than the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, and if he seems to argue that men were to be 
sanctified by hope rather than justified by faith, the explanation 
must be sought in the special circumstances which determined 
the composition of the letter. There was apparently nothing to 
call out any discussion of the Law or any theorising on forgive- 
ness (cp. Feine’s Gesetzesfreie Euglm d. Paulus, 169-181). The 
clue to the comparative absence of technical terms and theories 
is probably to be found in Paul’s desire to educate the Thessa- 
lonian Christians in the rudiments of their faith. He fed them, 
as he was feeding the Corinthians, with elementary principles 
(1 Co 3? ydAa tpas erotica). Paruulos nutrix fouet: proficientes 
uero pater instituit (Pelagius). And Paul was both nurse and 
father to them, as he himself affectionately reminded them 
(27 1), In any case, a later Paulinist writing in his master’s 
name would probably have introduced some reference to the 
distinctive dogmas of Paulinism. Their absence from 1 Thess. 
is a difficulty, but it is not a proof of unPauline origin. ‘“ Das 
dogmatische System des Apostels wird in diesem Briefe selbstver- 
standlicherweise nicht entfaltet, sondern nur gestreift, dies aber 
in durchaus original-paulinischer Art und Weise” (P. Schmidt, 
op. cit. p. 78). (v.) Another real difficulty may be removed by 
recourse to the hypothesis of an interpolation. ‘ When it is 

* Unless, of course, Acts is held to have ante-dated (so Spitta and 
Weizsicker) the Jerusalem Council, which ought to be subsequent to Paul’s 
dispute with Peter at Antioch. In this way (cp. Ménégoz, 4 Péché, 4) 
room might be found for the Thess. epistles as an expression of unformu- 
lated, primitive Paulinism; but even so, we should have to imagine that 
Paul’s mind did not begin to work upon his religion till the exigencies of 


controversy forced him to construct a theology. 
{ Every paragraph runs out into the future (19 21% 16 19-20 318 46. 510. a), 
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said that after the Jews have continually filled up the measure 
of their sins, éb@ace dé ém adrots 7 é6pyn «eis TéXos, what does this 
suggest to us more naturally than the punishment that came 
upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem?” (Baur, Paw/. ii. 
88). The words (2!) are a reminiscence of Test. Levi vi. 11. 
It is unnecessary to suspect 21416 as a later interpolation (cp. 
HINT. pp. 625-626), but 216° must be admitted to have all 
the appearance of a marginal gloss, written after the tragedy of 
A.D. 70 (sO, ¢.g., Spitta, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Teichmann: de 
paul. Vorstellungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht, 83; Drummond, 
etc.). The recent massacres, revolutions, and famines in Pales- 
tine, to say nothing of the edict of Claudius, de pellendis /udeis 
(P. Schmidt, 36 f.), might be considered to afford a suitable back- 
ground for the verse, but the definite sense assigned to épyy, which 
is more than mere judicial hardening (cp. Dante’s Paradiso, vi. 
88-93), tells in favour of the reference to the horrors of a.p. 
70. Instead of relegating the entire epistle to this period, it is 
better to regard the words as a Christian reader’s gloss upon 216, 
(vi.) The attempt of Steck (/P7Z., 1883, 509-524) to prove 
that 415 is a quotation from 4 Es 54142 is hopelessly forced 
(cp. Schmidt, 107-110 ; Bornemann, 310f.). Paul’s reference is, 
probably, not to some dypadov, but to a prophetic revelation 
vouchsafed to himself or possibly to Silvanus (cp. Ac 152) in a 
vision (see EGT. iv. 37). Even if the passage were a quotation, 
it would be from oral tradition or from some early collection of 
evangelic logia. The point of the saying is opposed to that of 
4 Esdras, and the parallel, such as it is, is too far-fetched to denote 
the post-Pauline origin of the epistle. 

The jets «rd. of 415 (cp. 1 Co 15°!*) must not be evaporated into a 
general and hypothetical sense, as, ¢.g., by those who hesitate to attribute 
a miscalculation to Paul, or by those who at the opposite extreme (like 
Steck, PJ/., 1905, 449-453) deny that such expressions form any barrier 


to the theory that the epistles of Paul were composed as late as the 
second century. 


§ 3. Place and period of composttion.—The letter was written 
from Corinth (Ac 18"), as the reference to Achaia (178) is enough 
to prove.* The words év ‘A@jvas (3!) do not necessarily mean 
that Paul was not there when he wrote (cp. 1 Co 1582 168), but 
they are insufficient to prove that Athens was the place of the 
letter’s composition,—a theory advocated from Theodoret and 

* Bottger (Bectradge, 1837, 28) thinks of some town in Achaia. 
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Pelagius (cp. the subscription of ABKL, zpos @ecaaXovxets 
mpatn éypadyn amo “APnvav) to Schrader (Afostel Paulus, pp. go f.), 
the latter placing it during the period of Ac 20%", mainly on the 
ground that zpeoBirepo (cp. t Ti 3°) could not exist in a church 
of neophytes which had only been founded for a few nionths, 
and that deaths (418-18) could not have already occurred. J. F. 
Kohler (Adfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften tm NT, 1830, 
p. 112) dated it even later (after a.D. 66), on the ground that 
21416 implied the death of James, the Lord’s brother, and the 
outbreak of the Jewish rebellion. 


The narrative of Acts requires further correction at this point. Accord- 
ing to Luke (Ac 18°), Silas and Timotheus, who had remained at Berea with 
orders to rejoin Paul as soon as possible, did not reach him till he had 
arrived at Corinth. Since Timotheus had meanwhile visited Thessalonika 
(1 Th 2!7~3°), we must assume (a) either that he hurried to Athens himself, 
was sent back by Paul to Thessalonika, and on his return picked up Silas at 
Berea, or (4) that both men joined Paul at Athens and were dispatched on 
different missions, Silas perhaps to Philippi, and Timotheus certainly to 
Thessalonika. Otherwise Paul left Silas behind at Athens (cp. Ac 18°), if the 
plural in 1 Th 3} is not the p/uralis auctorts. In any case the natural sense of 
1 Th 3)? is that Paul sent Timotheus from Athens, not (so, ¢.g., von Soden) 
that he merely sent directions from Athens that his colleague should leave 
Berea and betake himself to Thessalonika (Zz. 5076-5077). 


§ 4. Contents and setting of 2 Thess.—After congratulating 
the Thessalonian Christians on their brotherly love and faith and 
patience (11-*), Paul addresses himself to the situation which had 
specially called into exercise the last-named virtue. (a) The trials 
and troubles under which they are now suffering (1*1*) are simply 
a prelude to the relief and vindication which will be theirs at 
the coming of Jesus. (4) As the anticipation of this, however, 
had already produced a morbid fanatical excitement in certain 
quarters, owing to the fact of some people, apparently from a 
misunderstanding of his instructions, having failed to recollect 
that the zupovoia, while near, could not happen till after the 
appearance and overthrow of a hostile power, Paul proceeds 
(21-12) to reiterate his oral teaching on this point. He then 
concludes (2!*17) with an expression of confidence in them, an 
appeal for loyalty to his teaching, and a brief prayer for their 
constancy and comfort. Asking their prayers, in turn, for himself, 
he renews his expression of confidence and interest (3), where- 
upon, after a word on the maintenance of discipline and industry, 
the epistle closes (3°18). 
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Assuming both letters to have come from Paul,* we need not hesitate to 
place 1 Thessalonians prior to 2 Thessalonians, in opposition to the reverse 
hypothesis of Grotius (based mainly on an antiquated chronology), Bunsen, 
Renan (iii. 235 f.), Ewald (Sezdschrezben, pp. 15f.), and Laurent (S%., 1864, 
pp- 497f.; WZ Studien, pp. 49f.). There isno reason why such a criterion of 
genuineness as 2 Th 3!” should have appeared in the earliest of Paul’s letters ; 
in view of 27 its appearance, after the composition of 1 Thess. and even other 
letters, is psychologically accurate. It is unnatural to find a reference to 
2 Th 3&6 in t Th 4!°; besides, as Bornemann points out (p. 495), 
if 2 Thess. is held to betray all the tone of a first letter (Ewald), what about 
2 Th 2? The comparative absence of allusions in 2 Thess. to 1 Thess, 
(cp., however, 2 Th 21 =1 Th 4’ etc.) is explained by the fact that in the 
second epistle Paul goes back to elaborate part of his original oral teaching 
in view of fresh needs which had appeared since he wrote 1 Thess. Finally, 
while 1 Th 217-36 does not exclude the possibility of a previous letter, it 
cannot be made to presuppose one of the character of 2 Thess., least of all 
when written from Berea (Ac 17/%, Laurent and Ewald). 


Paul is still with Silvanus and Timotheus (1!) at Corinth 
(3? = Ac 18, 1 Th 2%"); he is writing presumably not long tf 
after the dispatch of the former epistle (215), having heard (3!) f 
of the mischief caused by local misunderstandings of what he 
had taught on the course of the Last Things. To repudiate 
misconceptions and thereby to calm the mind of the church 
amid its anabaptist perils, is the apostle’s aim. What he has to 
communicate by way of instruction is practically a re-statement, 
firmer and more detailed, of teaching already orally imparted (25-5), 
not a discussion of novel doubts and difficulties. If any change 


* On the hypothesis that both are sub-Pauline, Baur and van der Vies 
(op. cet. pp. 128-164) argue for the priority of 2 Thessalonians, the latter 
separating the two by the fall of Jerusalem. The arguments against them are 
stated by van Manen (Ozderzoek, 11-25), and the evidence in favour of the 
canonical order is best arrayed by Hofmann (pp. 365 f.), Liinemann (160 f.), 
Bornemann (pp. 492f.), and Johannes (124f.), in their respective editions. 
The problem is not so gratuitous as it may appear. A similar difficulty vexes 
critics of the Olynthiac orations; some (e.g. Whiston, Flathe, Grote, and 
Thirlwall) hold, on internal evidence, that Demosthenes must have delivered 
the second speech first, and the question has excited keen debate, especially 
since Petrenz’s defence of the edited order. 

+ The zerminus ad quem is his next visit to Thessalonika (Ac 20'-?), Corinth 
is the only place that we know of, where the three men were together at this 
period. 

+ The channel of information is not specified, but possibly Paul had been 
appealed to by the leading men to lend his authority against the spurious 
‘spiritual’ developments at Thessalonika (3!4). The situation demanded 
explicit written counsels; evidently no visit of Silvanus or Timotheus would 
have sufficed, even had they been able to leave Corinth. 
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in the situation has taken place, it has been to shift the centre of 
gravity from fears about the dead to extravagant hopes cherished 
by the living, and to aggravate the restlessness of some pietistic 
members. Hence, for one thing, the general similarity of 
structure and atmosphere in both epistles, and, on the other 
hand, the sharper emphasis in the second upon Paul’s authority. 

Both of these features, together with the singular eschatology 
and the style, have roused suspicion as marks of a sub-Pauline 
period. 


§ 5. Authorship and aim of 2 Thess.—Is the literary relation 
between 1 Thess. and 2 Thess. more intelligible if they are 
taken as written successively by Paul, or if the second is com- 
posed by a later Paulinist working on the basis of the first? 
The latter theory draws its strength from the remarkably close 
and continuous similarities between the two epistles in style and 
content and arrangement (apart from 2!-!2, the fresh material of 
2 Thess. occurs mainly in 1512 215 32.18-14.17)/ These simi- 
larities can hardly be explained by the mere fact that Paul 
was once more (in 2 Thess.) writing to the same people; for 
while any writer’s correspondence shows an almost unconscious ° 
reproduction of the same ideas and terms in letters written, even 
to different people, during a given period when his mind was full 
of similar conceptions, the literary phenomena in the present case 
are rather too numerous and detailed to permit of any explana- 
tion save one which presupposes either (cp. Zahn’s JWT, § 16, 
note 6) that Paul read over a copy (see above, p. 51) of 1 Thess. 
before writing 2 Thess., or that the author of the latter had the 
former before him. 

The latter theory, which regards the Epistle as a pseudonym- 
ous writing composed by some Paulinist, on the basis chiefly of 
1 Thess. and the Corinthian* Epistles, in order to win Pauline 
sanction for its eschatological conceptions, has been worked out 
along two lines ¢ in the main, one (i.) dating it in the latter part of 


* A little salt of common sense would evaporate some of the arguments 
used by van Manen and Volter, who find even 1 Th 3 suspicious because it 
resembles 2 Co 7°’. This implies that similar circumstances must not recur 
in a man’s lifetime, and that, if he wishes to describe the mission of one 
friend to a church, he must eschew language, however natural, which he had 
employed on a previous occasion. 1 Th 1% and 2 Th 1** are, of course, mere 
imitations of 1 Co 13! 

+ An intermediate date, in various forms, was advocated by Kern (wha 
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the seventh decade (e.g. Baur and Schmiedel), the other (ii.) going 
further down towards the end of the first (Wrede, von Soden) or 
the beginning of the second century (Hilgenfeld, Ezn/. 642 f.; 
Hase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 69; Bahnsen, Pfleiderer, Rauch, 
Holtzmann, Hollmann, Briickner: Chron. 253-256; N. Schmidt, 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 196=c¢. 110 A.D.) during Trajan’s reign. 
The latter group of theories, in so far as it traces an anti-Gnostic 
polemic in the epistle (self-deification being a Gnostic trait, cp. 
Jude 8-10, 2 P 219-12; Justin’s Aol. i. 26, etc.), has been under- 
mined by modern investigations into the cycle of eschatological 
traditions upon antichrist, which put it beyond doubt that the 
language of 2°-!2 need not, and indeed cannot, be taken in a 
symbolic sense as the delineation of doctrinal errors. The 
references to internal apostasy in Mt 241 (Pfleiderer) * are by 
no means so realistic or detailed as here, and no hypothesis of 
this kind has yet succeeded in giving a coherent account of the 
restraining force. The allusion to the temple (2*) is a particular 
difficulty in the way of all theories which date the writing after 
A.D. 70; upon the other hand, as Wrede candidly allows, the 
case for a date ¢. 70 A.D. (as put, e.g., by Schmiedel) is largely 
hypothetical, not only on account of the impossible Neronic 
interpretation which it involves, but because it is extremely 
difficult to understand how a pseudorymous letter could get 
into circulation at so early a period, unless it were addressed 
to the church at large. 2 Thess. is addressed to a specific 
church, and though this may be held to have been merely 
a piece of drapery, the hypothesis lacks any basis in reality. 


The nearest analogy to the apocalyptic speculations of 23-!” lies in the later 
Apocalypse of John. Both writings reflect the traditional conceptions of self- 
deification and blasphemy (2 Th 24 = Apoc 137% etc.) ; both, as was natural, 
view the sufferings of the saints under the category of a future retribution 
(2 Th 1% = Apoc 6 etc.); both distinguish the antichrist-figure from Satan, 
though Paul, unlike the later prophet, says nothing of the doom of Satan, 
confining himself to the fate of the devil’s agents and victims (2 Th 2°*, cp. 
Apoc 20!) ; both anticipate a climax of evil ere the end, though 2 Thess. lacks 
any reference to the Nero redivivus myth. But this neither involves a con- 


took the restrainer to be Vespasian or Titus, the antichrist to be Nero redivivus, 
and the author to bea Paulinist of the eighth decade) and Havet (Orzgznes, iv. 
373), who regarded Vespasian as 6 xaréxwy (27), and Domitian as the dvomos. 

* These do not justify any theory of literary dependence on the part of 
2 Thess. (R. Scott; cp. H. A. A. Kennedy, S¢. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things, 55£., 96f.). 
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temporary origin, nor the dependence of the one writing upon the other. Ta 
Paul the empire is the restraining power, which for a while is able to hold in 
check the antichrist or pseudo-messiah. His view of it is religious. To John 
the empire itself, with its worship of the emperor, is the antichristian force in 
politics. The latter outlook lay far beyond the horizon of Paul, and the 
similarities of conception which underlie this difference run back to the 
common eschatological tradition which had been flowing since Daniel. 
Since the outbreak of Antiochus Epiphanes, self-deification and the seduction 
of men had been notes of the final enemy; any vivid expectation of the end, 
such as that cherished by ardent Jewish Christians like Paul, instinctively 
seized on these traits in order to depict the false messiah ; it required no 
historical figure like Nero, or even Caligula, to suggest them (cp. EG7. iv. 
14f., and M. Dibelius, dze Gedsterwelt tm Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 
57-61).* Paul, in 2 Th 2%, is simply operating with a familiar Beliar- 
saga, which is too realistic to be a second-century description of Gnosticism, 
and too early to require a date in the seventh decade of the first century. 


In both epistles, but especially in the second, we can see the 
torch of apocalyptic enthusiasm, streaming out with smoke as 
well as with red flame, which Paul and many Jewish Christians 
in the early church employed in order to light up their path 
through the dark providences of the age. Paul is prophesying 
—none the less vividly and effectively that he does so & 
pépovs. The chief element of novelty which he introduces in 
2 Thess. from Jewish tradition (cp. Dn 11°°) into the primitive 
Christian eschatology, is the conception of a supernatural 
antagonist, a final pseudo-messiah or antichrist, who shall 
embody all that is profane and blasphemous, and who shall 
be welcomed, instead of repudiated, by Jews as well as pagans. 

When the Pauline authorship is doubted, upon other grounds, 
the eschatological stratum of 2 Thess. is differently viewed. 
According, ¢.g., to Wrede,t the ablest representative of this view, 
2 Thess. was written by one who desired to counteract the 
eschatological views encouraged throughout the church by Paul’s’ 
epistles, and who took 1 Thess. for his starting-point, since that 


* So R. H. Charles (Ascension of Zsazah, pp. lxiif.: ‘in no case could 2 Th 
2)-12 have been written after A.D. 70. This section, whether of Pauline 
authorship or not, is in its main features a Christian transformation of a 
current Judaistic myth’). 

+ Two of the weak points in Wrede’s clever reconstruction are (a) the 
unsatisfactory reason given why such a writer should have fixed on 1 Thess, and 
if so, why he should have elaborated his arguments into the peculiar shape 
of 2 Thess. ; (4) why he made his eschatological correction in such ambiguous 
terms. The very obscurity of 2 Th 2'*” tells in favour of, rather than against, 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Mackintosh in Z£xf.” ii. 427-433). 
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letter contained the most notable outline of this eschatology. 
The sole foothold for such theories is the acceptance of 1 Thess. 
as genuine, in which case 2 Thess. would be an attempt tc 
conserve the substance of the earlier epistle, bringing it up to 
date with warnings against contemporary fanaticism and pietistic 
enthusiasm, and restating the Pauline eschatology, for the 
benefit of a later generation, in terms of a wider historical 
prospect. For this general view of the document an excellent 
case may be stated, when the features of style and spirit, the 
special eschatological motives, the absence of special traits in 
the situation of the Thessalonians, and even allusions like 2? 
and 3!7, are put together. The argument, however, is at best 
cumulative, and, for all the difficulties of the epistle, it is fair to 
say that almost every one of the features which seem to portray 
another physiognomy from that of Paul can be explained, 
without straining the evidence, upon the hypothesis that he 
wrote the epistle himself (so most recent editors). It is upon 
the resemblances to, and the discrepancies with, 1 Thess. that 
most recent critics of the Pauline authorship (Weizsacker, Holtz- 
mann, Hollmann, Wrede) are content to rest their case, arguing 
that 2 Thess. is connected with 1 Thess. as Ephesians with 
Colossians. The following are the main points in debate :— 


(a) Of the ten dak ebpyuéva, one or two, e.g. (19) d(kn7=punishment 
(Sap 18" etc., cp. Judas’), éyxavydouae (14, Pss), tivw (19, cp. Pr 2712), 
amooracta (2°), céBacpua (2*, Sap 14°°), may be fairly ascribed to the pre- 
dominant influence of the LXX upon the writer’s mind ; others, like xplocs 
(1°) and @poodmau (27), though absent from the other genuine epistles of Paul, 
are too common in the primitive Christian vocabulary to admit of much 
importance being attached to their solitary appearance here. The appear- 
ance of émuddvera, which only recurs in the Pauline pastorals (see on this 
term E. Abbot in /BZ., 1881, 16-18, Milligan’s ed. 148f.), is surprising, and 
the absence of dv, together with the use of afwvros as an adj. of three termina- 
tions, is almost suspicious. Still, as Nageli (Wortschdtz des Apostels Paulus, 
1905, 80) concludes, ‘‘im ganzen ergeben die lexikographischen Verhaltnisse 
dieses Briefes weder fiir die Bejahung noch fiir die Verneinung der 
Echtheitsfrage etwas Weseniliches.” (4) But if the vocabulary by itself 
would not be sufficient to excite comment, the style of the letter is remarkable. 
In addition to a certain formality or official tinge, there is a curious poverty 
of expression and even a Jack of point. In the treatment ofa subject iike 
this, it was inevitable that one or two phrases and terms should recur 
fairly often, e.g. the @Atus-group (14%), the mioris-group (1% 10-1! 211-18 32-8) 
épyageoOac and allied terms (11! 2!7 38-1012), maparyyéAdw (34 & 10 12). and 
elpyvy (1° 316). Still, it may be confessed that elsewhere, e.g. in the de- 
scription of God and Christ (11? 2'° 17), the giving of thanks (13 2)%), 
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and the repetition of mapdxd\yots, etc. (21617 3%), there is a stereotyped 
adherence to certain forms of expression or terms which admittedly is 
unusual in Paul. In parts the style resembles nothing to be met ekewhere 
in the letters of Paul. This is particularly the case in passages like 161), 
where, it must be allowed, ‘‘the language is broad and inflated, and also 
digressive to an extent foreign to Paul’s manner” (Weizsicker). But, after 
some allowance is made for the influence of the subject on the vocabulary and 
spirit of the author, as well as for the possible co-operation * in parts of 
Silvanus, himself a prophet and in all likelihood the amanuensis of Paul 
(cp. 1 P 518), this feature assumes proportions which are not incompatible with 
the hypothesis that Paul dictated the letter as a whole.f 

J. Weiss (SX., 1892, 253 f.) attributes both letters to the Silvanus who 
wrote 1 P. R. Scott similarly dates them between A.D. 70 and 80, the 
apocalyptic parts by Silvanus (z.¢. 1 Th 4-5, 2 Th 1-2), the rest composed 
and the whole edited by Timotheus. 

As for the discrepancies | which have been alleged—the larger emphasis 
on the apostle’s teaching (2*°) and example (3’, cp. 1 Th 1%) does not imply 
that some suspicion of his authority must have sprung up at Thessalonika. 
The severe tone (3°) is now as necessary for the Thessalonians’ benefit as 
it was to be soon for the welfare of the Corinthians (1 Co 471 5*-5) ; the time 
had come for plain-speaking and warning addressed to them as it was to come 
for the Galatians (Gal 4!” 5°"). The different reasons alleged for working 
at his trade in order to support himself are by no means psychologically 
incompatible. The motive of independence given in 1 Th 2% may quite 
well have been Paul’s primary thought; but this does not exclude the 
secondary motive of wishing to set an example, which might be adduced 
when necessary. Greater difficulty attaches to the apparent change of 
front towards the second advent, which in 1 Th 5? is sudden while in 2 Th 
2°t it is the climax of a development. But this is mainly a difference of 
emphasis. Such a discrepancy (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 1902, 523 f.) is native to 
almost all the primitive Christian conceptions of the end ; to be instantaneous 
and also to be heralded by a historical prelude were eschatological traits of 
the second advent which were constantly left side by side. On this point 
the variations of the two Thessalonian letters are explicable as proceeding 
from one man’s mind under the stress of different practical religious needs ; 


*«*The difficulties of structure and expression marking 2 Th 1%? in- 
dicate the introduction by the original writer of some non-Pauline, and 
probably liturgical, sentences” (Findlay, p. lvii; cp. McGiffert, Zz. 5054). 
The rhythmical swing of 27°"! suggests a reminiscence or quotation of some 
early Christian hymn, perhaps one of the YdAwoe which he heard at Corinth 
(1 Co 15} %), 

+ ‘* Dass II Th in keinem Sinn ein grosses Buch ist, wird man zugestehen 
. . . aber Paulus kann auch einmal aus einer gewissen Verlegenheit heraus 
einen Brief geschrieben haben, welcher den Eindruck macht, den seine Gegner 
sonst seinem personlichen Auftreten nachsagten (2 Co 10”). . . Wenn wir 
i Th nicht besissen, wiirden wir II Th nicht beanstanden” (Jiilicher, 56). 

+The alleged inconsistency of 1 with 1 Th 3”, as Jowett shows, is not 
‘so great as the difference in tone of 1 Co 1° and the rest of the epistle.” 
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they do not oblige us to posit any revision or correction of Paul’s ideas by a 
later writer who felt moved to reconcile the apparent postponement of the 
advent with the eager primitive hope. Baur, who makes bcth letters post: 
Pauline, frankly admits that the same writer could have viewed the zapovola 
from different points of view, and expressed himself in such different ways 
as these epistles indicate. If this is so, there is less reason to hesitate 
about ascribing both to Paul, particularly when the evidence of style and 
vocabulary is found to present no insuperable difficulty. 


§ 6. Integrity of 2 Thess.—Attempts have been made to solve 
the problem by finding in the epistle (a) a Pauline nucleus which 
has been worked over, or (4) a Pauline letter which has either 
‘suffered interpolation, or (¢) incorporated some earlier fragment 
perhaps of Jewish origin. (a) Starting from the alleged incom- 
patibility of 21-2 with the eschatology of 1 Thess., P. Schmidt 
postulated a genuine Pauline epistle in 1}# 2)? 2138-318 which 
was edited and expanded by a Paulinist in a.D. 69. Apart, how- 
ever, from the absence of any adequate literary criterion for this 
distinction, the passages assigned to Paul are not free from the 
very feature which Schmidt considers fatal to the others, viz. 
similarity to 1 Thess. Besides, little is really gained by postulat- 
ing such a restricted activity on the part of the editor. For his 
purpose it would have been as simple and more effective to 
compose an entire epistle, and the section 2!!2 is so cardinal 
a feature of the canonical writing that the latter may be said to 
stand or fall with it. As a matter of fact, Hausrath’s conjecture 
that the whole epistle is a later scaffolding built round the origina] 
Pauline passage in 212, is even preferable to any theory like 
that of Schmidt. (4) The strongly retributive cast, and the 
emphatic OT colouring, of 1%! might suggest the possibility of 
this passage having been interpolated (McGiffert, £Bz. 5044), 
the eis 6 of v.® connecting with v.14. This is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the older idea that 2112 represented a 
Montanist interpolation (J. E. C. Schmidt, Brbliothek fiir Kritik 
u. Exegese des NT., 1801, 385 f.), or 2!% a Jewish Christian 
piece of apocalyptic (Michelsen, 77Z:, 1876, 213f.). (c) Finally, 
in 2712 Spitta (of. ct. pp. 139 f.) detects a Caligula-apocalypse,* 
though it is not quite clear how far Timotheus, the supposed 
author of the epistle, has simply reproduced its leading features 
or transcribed part of it. More elaborately but less convincingly 

* The figure of Caligula, with his impious self-deification, is seen by other 
critics behind this passage ; cp. e.g. Grotius, Renan, ii. 193 f., iii. 254f., and 
Hausrath. 

6 
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a pre-Christian Jewish apocalypse is found by Pierson and Naber 
(op. cit. pp. 21 f.) in 15-10 21-12 316.1415 which was worked over by 
the unknown second-century Paul whom the Holland critics find 
so prolific and indispensable. The literary criteria, however, are 
as unreliable here as in the cognate attempts to apportion various 
sections of John’s apocalypse to Jewish and to Christian belief; 
such theories ignore the large amount of common ground 
between primitive Christians and their Jewish compatriots, espe- 
cially in the sphere of eschatology. In 2!!% the Jewish basis is 
no more plain than the Christian superstructure. 


The enigmatic pyre &’ émisrodfs ws S¢ dv, which has frequently been 
used to prove the sub-Pauline date, may refer to something Paul had written 
(either in 1 Thess.* or in a lost letter), or it may denote some misrepresentation 
of his ideas in a pseudonymous letter, purporting to emanate from himself 
or one of his companions. In any case, the expression does not conclusively 
point to a post-Pauline origin; neither does 3!’, which, while conceivably + 
due to the premeditated endeavour of a Paulinist to win authority for his 
work by an appeal to Paul’s signature, may just as reasonably indicate a 
natural precaution of the apostle in view of suspected pseudonymous epistles. t 
Furthermore, in view of passages like 1 Co 1177 155, it is needless to read a 
second-century emphasis on oral apostolic tradition (Hilgenfeld) into the 
language of 215 38. 

§ 7. Earliest traces of 2 Thess.—The acquaintance of Polykarp with the 
epistle (14 in Pol. xi. 3, and 3'° in xi. 4=et non sicut inimicos tales existimetis), 
and the echoes of the eschatological section in Justin Martyr, dad. xxxii., 
cx., cxvi., together with its inclusion in Marcion’s Canon, prove the exist- 
ence of the writing early in the second century, and therefore tell against any 
theory of its composition between a.D. 100 and 120. Later, like the first 
epistle, it occurs in the Muratorian Canon; it is explicitly quoted by Ter- 
tullian (Scorp. xili., resurr. carnis, xxiv.), Irenzeus (adv. her. iii. 7. 2, v. 
25. 1), and Clem. Alex. (Strom. v. 3), whilst Origen appears to have com- 
mented on it as well as on 1 Thess. (cp. D&B. v. 496*). The echoes in 
Barnabas (2°= xviii. 2, 28 =iv. 9, 28 12= xv. 5, drav éhOdv 6 vids atroi 
Karapyjoer Tov Katpdv Tod dvduov Kal Kpiwet Tovs doeBeis) seem to indicate 
rather more than a common basis of popular tradition (so Rauch in Z¥’7,, 
1895, 458f.), and, like the Apocalypse of John, 2 Thess. appears to have been 
circulated in Gaul (cp. the epistle of Lyons and Vienne, Eus. XH. £. v. 1). 


* According to Pfleiderer, it indicates a desire on the part of the writer to 
discredit 1 Thess. in favour of his own composition. 

+ Hitzig (Monatsschroft d. wissenschaftl. Vereins im Zurich, 1856, 57-68) 
considered that 3!” in this epistle, and 51% 7” in the first, were all the un- 
authentic elements to be found. Wrede saw behind it, as behind Polykarp, 
a corpus Paulinum. 

t Some (¢.g. Weisse, Beztrdge zur Krittk d. Paul. Briefe, p. 9; Spitta, 
and J. Weiss) hold it is a marginal note. 
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(B) GALATIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(for the numerous patristic and medizval 
commentaries, see Lightfoot’s ed. pp. 227f.). Luther’s epoch-making /z 
Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas commentarius (Latin, 1519, etc. ; German, 
1525f.; English, 1575f.); J. Bugenhagen, Adnott. 2 Galatas, etc. (1527) ; 
Cajetan, Lzteralzs exposttio (Rome, 1529); J. Gagnzeus, Brevesstma Scholia 
(Paris, 1543); W. Musculus, Comm. tn epistolas P. ad Galat. et Ephes. 
(1561); John Prine (Oxford, 1567); Pierre Barahona’s Axfosztzo (Salamanca, 
1590); Salmeron (Cologne, 1602); R. Rollock, Amalyses Logéca (London, 
1602); B. Battus, Commentarzz (Greifswald, 1613); D. Pareus (Heidelberg, 
1621); Crellius (1628); Ferguson (1659); Cocceius (1665); S. Schmid 
(1690); T. Akersloof, De sendbrief van Paullus an de Galaten (Leiden, 
1695, Germ. tr. 1699); Struensee (Flensburg, 1764); S. J. Baumgarten, 
Auslegung aer Briefe P. an die Galat. Eph. Phil. Coloss. Phim. 
und Thessal. (Halle, 1767); Chandler (1777); Mayer (Vienna, 1788); 
Carpzov (1794); S. F. N. Morus, Acroases in epistolas P. ad Galat. et 
Ephestos (1795); Hensler (1805); Borger’s /zterpretatio (Leyden, 1807) ; 
von Flatt, Vorlesungen tiber d. Brief an die Galat. (1828); H. E. G. Paulus, 
Des Apostel Paulus Lehrbriefe an die Galater u. Romerchristen, etc. (1831) ; 
Matthies (Greifswald, 1833); Riickert (Leipzig, 1833); L. Usteri (Ziirich, 
1833); H. A. Schott (1834)*; Sardinoux (Commentatre, Valence, 1837) ; 
Olshausen (1840); F. Windischmann (Mayence, 1843); de Wette? (1845) ; 
Hilgenfeld (der G.-br2ef tibersetzt, in secnem gesch. Bezichungen untersucht u. 
erklart, Leipzig, 1852); John Brown (Edin. 1853); S. H. Turner a 
York, 1856); G. J. Jatho (1856); H. J. T. Bagge (London, 1857); 
Wieseler (Gottingen, 1859) *; G. B. Winer‘ (1859); C. Holsten, We 
Gedankengang ad. Lriefes an die G. (1859); Messmer’s Arkldrung (Brixen, 
1862); Meyer‘ (1862); Bisping? (1863); G. J. Gwynne (Dublin, 1863) ; 
Vomel (1865); G. W. Matthias (1865); F. X. Reithmayr (1865); Sir 
Stafford Carey (London, 1867); Ellicott* (1867)*; Eadie (1869); Drach 
(Paris, 1871); F. Brandes (1871); Hofmann? (1872); Reuss (1878); G 
W. Fliigge (1878); Sanday (in Ellicott’s Comm. 1879); Schaff (1881) ; 
Philippi (1884); Huxtable (Pulpct Comm. 1885); Beet® (1885); D. 
Palmieri (1886); G. G. Findlay (Zxp. Bzble, 1888); A. Schafer (1890) ; 
Schlatter (1890); E. H. Perowne (Camb. Bible, 1890); Lipsius? (AC. 
1892); Cornely (1892) ; Seidenpfenning (Munich, 1892); Lightfoot 1! (1892) *; 
J. Drummond, Zhe Zp. of St. Paul to the Gal., explained ana 
illustrated (London, 1893); Kahler? (1893); Jowett® (1894); Zockler? 
(1894); J. Dalmer (1897, Giitersloh); Sieffert (Meyer,® 1899)*; J. 
Drummond (J/ztern. Hdbk. NT, 1899); Gutjahr (1900); Ceulemans, 
Pauli ad Rom., 1 et 2 Co., ad Galatas (1901); O. Schmédller (in Lange’s 
Bibel-Werk, 1901); F. Rendall (ZGZ. 1903); Adeney (CB. n.d.): 
Bousset? (SV7. 1907); Niglutsch? (Brevis Commentarius, 1907); Zahn? 
(Zk. 1907)*3; R. Wulff (1908); B. W. Bacon (New York, 1909) 5 
Lietzmann (YBNT, 1910); A. L. Williams (CG7. 1910). 

(4) Siudies—(i.) historical :—G. Hermann’s De P. epist. ad Gal. tribus 
primis capitibus dissertatio (1834) ; Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 109f., 260f.)* ; 
Milgenfeld, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Gal.’ (ZW7., 1860, 206f., 1866, pp. 
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s01f., 1884, pp. 303 f.); Volkmar, Paulus von Damaskus bis zum Galaier 
orzef (1887); Holtzmann, BZ. ii. 316-318; Sabatier (ESR. v. 359-364); 
Kappeler (Prot. Kirchenzettung, 1892, pp. 714f., 746f., 763 f.) ; Schmiedel 
(#B2. 1617-1626) ; Jacquier (in Vigouroux, DZ. ili. 61-77). (ii.) on the text: 
Klostermann’s Probleme im Aposteltext (1883); Baljon, de tekst der brieven 
van Paulus aan de Romeinen, de Corinthtérs, en de Galatiérs (1884), and 
E-xegetisch-kritische verhandeling over den brief v. P. a. ad. Gal. (1889); 
Cramer, de brzef van Paulus aan de Galatiérs in zijn oorspronkelijken vorm 
hersteld en verkiaard, 1890; and Volter (daze Composition der paulin. Haupt- 
briefe I. Der Rimer- und Galaterbrief, 1890) ; Sulze (Protest.- Kirchenzettung, 
1888, 981 f.), with Zimmer, Zur Textkrittk d. Galaterbriefes (ZWT., 1881, 
pp. 481f., 1882, pp. 129f.). (ili.) on Gal 2 and Ac 15, C. Bertheau, Zzmzge 
Bemerkungen tiber dze Stelle Gal. 2 und thr Verhdaltniss zur Apgeschichte, 
(Hamburg, 1854, a reply to Baur); Zimmer’s Ga/at. und Afostelgeschichte 
(1887); M. Thomas, A/élanges a’histotre et de litterature religieuse (Paris, 
1899), pp. I-195; R. Mariano, Ure. (1902) 1. pp. 111 f.; Volter, Paulus 
und Seine Briefe, 1905, pp. 253-273; Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 116f., 
and in A/JT7. (1907) 454f.; J. Kreyenbiihl (ZVW., 1907, 89f.).  (iv.) 
general: Chemnitz, Collegzum theologicum super Ep. P. ad Gal. (Jena, 
1656); Semler, Paraphraszs (1779); F. J. A. Schiitze, Scholia in Epist. ad 
Galatas (1784); Mynster, Zzzl. in d. Brief an die Gal. (1825); W. S. 
Wood, Studies in St. Paul’s Ep. to the G. (1887); Belser, daze Selbstver- 
therdigung des hl, Paulus im Galat. 14-27! (1896); A. B. Bruce, St. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity* (1894), 37f.; W. M. Ramsay, Aéstorical 
Commentary (1899); M. Dods in D&. ii. 93-98; Haupt’s introductory 
studies in Deutsche Evang. Blatter (1904), 1-16, 89-108, 161-183, 238-259; 
R. D. Shaw, Zhe Pauline Episties* (pp. 60f.) ; von Dobschitz (Ure. 99f.) ; 
and R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 103-116. 


§ 1. Occasion.—Although the Galatian epistle was written after 
Paul had visited Thessalonika, the Galatian churches were founded 
during a mission which he had undertaken some time before he 
crossed from Asia to Europe. From the more or less direct re- 
miniscences of which the letter happens to be full, it is possible to 
reconstruct a preliminary outline of his relation to these churches, 
without calling in evidence from Acts which is disputable and 
which falls to be considered separately in the first instance. 

Paul had visited the Galatian churches twice.* On the 
former of these visits (48 ro zpdrepov), though broken down by 
illness (? 2 Co 127°), he had been enthusiastically and hospitably 
welcomed (41*!5); many had been won over from polytheism and 
idolatry (48°) to the knowledge of God, z.e. (as at Thessalonika) 
to faith in Christ the crucified (31), whose death f meant their 

* This puust be maintained resolutely against all attempts, especially in 


the interests of a theory, to make 76 wpdérepov =7dXat or iampridem. 
+ The emphasis in Galatians upon the death of Jesus was due to the 
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deliverance from slavish ignorance and the present evil world 
(14 318). The immediate result of the mission was an outburst 
of religious fervour (3!% 44). The local Christians, who were 
predominantly Gentile by birth, made a promising start (5"). On 
his second visit (4!8 17 521), Paul found in many of them a 
disheartening slackness, due to discord and incipient legalism. 
His plain speaking gave offence (41°) in some quarters, though it 
was not wholly ineffective. Otherwise, the second visit (1° 5°) 
is left in the shadow.* So far as it was accompanied by warn- 
ings, these were rather general than elicited by the presence of 
any definite and imminent peril to the churches. 

Not long after this visit, some Judaising opponents 7 of the 
apostle, headed by one prominent, and evidently powerful 
individual (5'°), made their appearance among the Galatians, 
with disturbing and unsettling effects (3!). Their ‘gospel’ 
was not freedom from, but fidelity to, the Law (1°19), which 
Paul’s ‘gospel’ was alleged to contradict and invalidate. 
Arguing from the OT, they represented Paul’s gospel as an 
imperfect message which required to be supplemented by legai 
exactitude,{ including ritual observances (4!°) and even circum- 
cision.§ As a corollary of this, Paul’s apostolic position was 


exigencies of the local controversy ; the Judaising propaganda had naturally 
forced this point into prominence. Yet it must have been so from the opening 
of the mission; Paul had begun there as at Corinth by ‘ depicting’ the cruci- 
fied (3'). The sole explicit allusion to the resurrection of Jesus is due to 
the fact that Paul desires to indicate his commission as the direct and divine 
gift of the reigning Christ (1!- ), not of an earthly Jesus known in the flesh. 

* It is not quite clear whether the traces of the Judaistic agitation were 
found by Paul on this visit (so especially Hemsen, Schott, Reuss, Credner, 
Sieffert, Lipsius, Holsten, Weiss, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and Zéckler), or 
whether they sprang up only after he had left (so, ¢.g., Bleek, Philippi, 
Renan, Flofmann, Zahn). The tone of surprise which marks the opening of 
the epistle tells on the whole in favour of the latter theory. 

+ The contemptuous anonymity of vives (1”) resembles that of Col 2*. 
They were emissaries of the Jerusalem-church, like the high churchmen of 
Ac 15}, Gal 21, reactionaries of James’ party. 

+ Apparently, however, they withheld from the deluded Galatians the 
inference that the entire law had to be obeyed (53). 

§ This rite, they alleged (5), Paul had himself employed (in the case of 
Timotheus?). As some of the Galatians (6) had been carried away by the 
propaganda, which appealed at once to higher and to lower motives, promising 
a complete possession thereby of the privileges of God’s Israel (61°) and also 
exemption from persecution at the hands of Jews (5!! 6'?), JAZy brands or 
wounds, says Paul, are those of Jesus, not of legal circumcision (617). 
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depreciated. His authority, the Galatians were told, was 
derived from the apostles at Jerusalem, and consequently his 
teaching must be checked and tested by the orthodox standard 
which these emissaries claimed to embody. In short, the 
admission of pagans to the true church and promises (3°: 16) 
of God required the observance of the Mosaic law, which formed 
the sole valid charter of divine privilege and messianic in- 
heritance. This, and the consequent disparagement of the 
apostle * as an unauthorised agent, formed probably an easy 
relapse for people who, like other Christians, may have felt the 
depth and inwardness of Paul’s spiritual gospel too much for 
their average powers, particularly when the dominating influence 
of his personality was removed. 

The mischief done by this propaganda alarmed Paul. 
Matters evidently had not yet gone too far to be remedied; 
only a few had been circumcised. Consequently as he was 
unable (or unwilling) for some reason to revisit them, he wrote 
this trenchant letter in order to shame them out of their levity 
and retrograde superstitions, by reiterating and expanding the 
spiritual principles of his gospel as divinely authoritative ¢ and 
morally adequate. How the information of the Galatian lapse 
reached him, it is not possible to say.t There is no trace of any 
letter sent by the Galatians (Hofmann, Ramsay). But the gravity 
of the situation renders it unlikely that he delayed for any length 
of time in writing to counteract his opponents, and to judge from 
allusions like those in 16 (raxéws and perarifecHe—the lapse still 
in process), the interval between the reception of the news and 
the composition of the letter must have been comparatively 
brief. 

§ 2. Outline.—The epistle is one of the books militant in 
ancient literature. After a brief introduction (11), Paul, instead 


* Implied in their catchword, those of repute (ol Soxobdyres, 2°). Other 
echoes of their terminology can be overheard in such phrases as we are 
Abraham’s seed (3'*), and Jerusalem which ts our mother (cp. 4°), as well 
as in their charges against Paul of seeking to please men (11°), and preaching 
circumcision (5). For the phrase sznners of Gentzles (2), cp. Jub 23%". 

t Ode éys (12), any more than the original apostles. Paul, too, 
believed by revelation, not by relation. 

+ Lightfoot’s suggestion that a messenger brought news of the disaffection 
and also of the lack of heartiness in responding to the financial appeal (1 Co 
16! = Gal 67), is as plausible as any. It need not imply, however, that 
Galatians was not composed till after 1 (and 2) Corinthians (see below). 
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of opening with his usual word of commendation, dashes into 
a personal and historical vindication of his independence as a 
Christian apostle; this, developed negatively and positively, forms 
the first of three great sections in the epistle (1-271). 


These opening pages, especially, justify the comparison of Galatians to 
a torrent (‘‘one continuous rush, a veritable torrent—of genuine and 
inimitable Paulinism, like a mountain stream in full flow, such as may 
often have been seen by his Galatians,” J. Macgregor. ‘* Unfinished phrases, 
daring omissions, parentheses which leave us out of sight and out of breath, 
rabbinical subtleties, audacious paradoxes, vehement apostrophes pour on like 
surging billows,” Sabatier); cp. P. Farel, ‘Exegese du Gal 11°’ (R7QR., 
1910, 332-338). 

The address (17 rats éxxAnolas ris Tadartas) is singularly curt, and 
Paul associates no one by name with himself. The unique of ovv éuol ravres 
ddeAgpol (17), to which Ph 4”) is only a partial parallel, implies no more than 
a group of Christians who sympathised with his gospel. There is nothing 
in the words to suggest either that he was on a journey, away from any 
settled church, or, on the other hand, that he backs up his admonition iby 
the authority of a church like Antioch. 


In 245-21 he passes from a hasty * account of his interview 
with Peter into a sort of monologue ¢ upon the incompatibility 
of the Mosaic law with the Christian gospel, which starts 
a fresh rush of expostulation and appeal (3-5!%) upon the 
alternatives of Law and Spirit. Faith dominates this section, 
faith in its historical career and as the vantage-ground of 
Christianity. The genuine sons of Abraham are not legalistic 
Jewish Christians, but those who simply possess faith; the 
much-vaunted Law is a mere provisional episode culminating 
in Christianity (37-78) as the religion of filial confidence and 
freedom (379-4").{ A passionate appeal to the Galatians 
follows (4!%-); then, harping still on Abraham, the apostle 

* «Fle is far too quick a thinker to be a master of mere narrative; the 
question of Christian freedom was too hot in his heart to leave him free for 
reminiscence, and the matter is not very clear” (Glover, Con/flzct of Religions 
in Early Roman Empire, 1909, p. 168). This applies to the Antioch story 
as well as to the preceding narrative. 

+ 2!-!” is an indirect summary of what he actually said; in 218-2! the 
passion wakened by the memory of the situation carries him straight forward 
into the situation of his readers. Years had passed since the crisis, but he 
lived it over again as he recollected how he had fought for people like the 
G., who were exposed toa similar danger of religious compromise (cp. Gercke, 


GGA., 1894, 576f.). On the thought of the whole passage, see T. H. 
Green’s Works, iii. 186 f. 


£ On 3%-47 cp. Max Conrat in ZWVW,. (1904) 204-227 (‘Das Erbrecht 
im Galaterbrief’). 
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essays, with fresh rabbinic dialectic (on 473! see Linder’s essay 
in ZWT., 1900, 223-226), to establish spiritual Christianity over. 
legalism as the religion that is both free and final, applying this 
to the moral situation of the Galatians (51%). The mention of 
freedom * leads him to define the moral responsibilities of the 
faith (51-610), in order to prevent misconceptions and to re- 
inforce the claims of the gospel upon the individual and social 
life of the Galatians. The epilogue (61!!!) reiterates, in a series 
of abrupt, emphatic sentences, the main points of the epistle. 


Another scheme of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Holsten, Sabatier, Sieffert, and 
Lipsius) is to find in 1271 31-4" 41°61 three successive arguments upon (a) 
the divine origin of Paul’s gospel, (4) the complete right of Gentile Christians 
to the messianic inheritance, and (c) the vital connection between the 
Christian Spirit and the moral life. 

6-18 is an emphatic postscript or summary, written by Paul himself. 
For similar instances of ancient letters containing autographic conclusions, 
after the main body of the letter had been dictated,t see Cic. ad Aftzc. viii. 
I, I, and Aug. Z/zs¢. 146, with the remark of Julius Africanus (het. Latzn. 
min., ed. Halmel, 4487’) : ‘‘ obseruabant veteres, carissimis sua manu scribere 
vel plurimum subscribere.” This leaves it an open question whether éypaya 
(cp. Abbott, Dza¢. 2691) does not refer to the entire epistle (so, ¢.g., Mill, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Eadie, Zockler, Clemen, and Zahn, quoting from a letter 
of Ambrose [i. 3] to the Emperor Gratian: ‘‘scripsisti tua totam epistolam 
manu, ut ipsi apices fidem tuam pietatemque loquerentur’); probably, how- 
ever, it is the epistolary aorist (cp. Philem 1°),= and 61-18 is to be classified 
with 2 Th 3), 1 Co 167-4, and Col 4%. In any case, ypduuara means not 
‘epistle’ but the characters of the handwriting. On placards (cp. 3! rpoeypagn) 
and public inscriptions (cp. Sieffert, p. 349; Ramsay, 466), large letters were 
employed at the end or at the beginning in order to catch the eye (Lucian, 
Hermot. 11, Gymn. 22). Plutarch (cp. Field’s Otzum Norvicense, il. 191) 
narrates that Cato wrote histories for his son (dig xeupi kai peyddous ypaupacer. 


§ 3. The text.—Galatians, for all its unpremeditated vigour, is 
composed § not only with some care for language, but even with 


* In spite of coincidences like 16=Mt 16)5-!", 4!4>-=Mt 10%, 530 b— 
Mk 12” (Lk 20"), 5!44=Mk 12%!, 65=Mt 23% (Lk 11%), and the apparent 
similarity of 5* + to Lk 13% (cp. 64=Lk 138), it is hazardous to admit 
more than the bare possibility that Paul had in mind some sayings of Jesus 
against legalism (Feine, Jesus Christus und Faulus, 70f.). 

+ ‘‘ Exact analogies to this may be found in many Egyptian papyri, where 
the body of a document is written by a friend or clerk, and the principal 
appends his ratification in a large hand at the close” (Kenyon, Hak Zo 
Textual Criticism of NT, 1901, p. 26). See above, p. 51. 

+ For éypaya in this sense, cp. Xen. Anzadb. i. 9. 25; Thuc. i. 129. 3; 
Ezra 414 (LXX), and Lucian, Diul. Aleretr. 10. 

§ Cp. the minute analysis of the whole epistle in Blass’s de Rhythmen der 
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a rhythmical flow which recalls in several piaces the methods 
of contemporary rhetorical prose. In this respect it agrees with 
1 Thessalonians (Blass, of. ct. pp. 61 f., 196-204), 1 Corinthians 
(op. cit. pp. 53 f., 76 f.), Ro 31% 112583 etc. (op. cit. pp. 68 f.), and 
Philippians (0p. cit. 66 f., 73 f.),* all of which are more or less 
marked by rhythmical features; whereas in 2 Corinthians, for 
example, the indications of rhetorical structure are much less 
prominent. How far Paul was conscious of such traits of 
composition and style, it is impossible to say. Their presence is 
due doubtless to his early training in the schools ; probably they 
had become a second nature to him (see above, p. 57). But 
they are sufficient to prove that he wrote with some care and 
rhetorical finish,t even in epistles which appear, on a superficial 
examination, to have been written under an overmastering freshet 
of emotion. 


The extant text, however, is not free from serious difficulties. Its frequent 
roughnesses have suggested the hypothesis that marginal glosses and inter- 
polations have become incorporated here and there in the original ; but in 
most cases} the evidence is far from cogent, as, é.g., for the conjecture 
Tecodpwv for dexarecodpwy (2', e.g. Grotius, Semler, Keil, Bottger, Reiche, 
Michelsen, Baljon: pp. 168-9),§ the omission of 2° (Michelsen, Weisse, van 
Manen, Baljon: pp. 172-174) or of 3'% (Weiss, Cramer: 31-9, Baljon: 
pp. 175-178),|| and the hypothesis of a marginal gloss in 6! (Laurent). On 
the other hand, if 47" (7d yap Zia dpos éoriv év ry ’ApaBia) is correctly read, 
it probably represents the explanatory and prosaic marginal note of a later 
editor (Mill, Holsten, Schott, Cramer, Prins, Baljon, p. 185), as many 
scholars have seen, since the days of Bentley (opuscula philologica, 1781, 
533{.). The transposition of 23 to a place after 2! (so J. Weiss, SX., 1893, 
pp. 504f.) clears up the movement of the whole passage, but it must not be 
defended on the ground that the incident of 2° could not have taken place in 


astanischen u. rimischen Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 43-53, 204-216, where the 
text is perversely handled in the interests of the theory. 

*In 3! (ewol uev dv dxvypdr, tuiv 6 dopadés) the comic trimeter may well 
be, like that in 1 Co 157%, a reminiscence of Menander. 

+ D. H. Miiller’s strophic theory of prophetic prose has been applied by 
Wehofer to the epistolography of the early Christian fathers (SBA VW. cxliii., 
1901), but unsuccessfully upon the whole. 

t See the essay by Prins (77., 1887, 7of.). Jowett’s apt remark that 
‘*in a writer at once so subtle and so abrupt as St. Paul, obscurity is not 
a strong ground of objection,” is often forgotten in criticism of this kind. 

§ The considerable support once given to this supposed change of 96’ into 
6’ (from Capellus to Bertholdt, Guericke, Schott, and Wurm, in last century) 
was due to chronological prepossessions. 

| Michaelis (2zz/. p. 745) and Liicke (SA., 1828, pp. 101f.) are among 
those who take 3° as a marginal gloss. 
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Jerusalem, though mapelcaxro: would fit Syrian Antioch in some respects 
better than the capital. The reading and rendering of 2° (ofs ovdé mpds wpay 
elfxuev TH Urorayyn) was debated as early as the second century (cp. Zahn’s 
excursus in his edition, pp. 287-296, and K. Lake in Axg.’, March 1906, 
236-245); the omission not only of ofs (so Marcion, SyrP®*, and some Gk. 
MSS) but also of oddé (Gk. MSS, D, old Latin, archetype of G, etc.) has 
early and strong support (so, ¢.g., Semler, Michaelis, Klostermann: of. cit. 
55-59, Wolter, J. Weiss: S., 1893, 504f., and Lake). The dubiety about 
a negative is not unexampled in ancient literature; a similar problem arises 
over the insertion of zom by most modern editors in Cicero’s criticism of 
Lucretius (Q. F7. ii. 9. 4, cp. also ad Azt. xiv. 1-2). In Gal. the matter is 
complicated by the exegesis of 2%. Was Titus circumcised, and was this 
brought up against Paul (cp. 54, so Spitta), who defends himself by replying 
that he was not comfelled to be circumcised? Is 2°, therefore, the confession 
of a momentary lapse of judgment, which the later church sought to smooth 
over by the insertion of the negative? The internal probabilities seem to 
point the other way, but the problem can scarcely be said to be settled 
satisfactorily one way or another, owing to our ignorance of the facts-at issue. 


§ 4. Zhe destination.—The problems of Galatians belong to 
historical and theological rather than to literary criticism. It is 
impossible, however, to discuss its destination or date without 
some reference to the questions raised by the Lucan narrative 
in Acts (especially of Ac 11-16), which describes, from a different 
point of view, most of the incidents presupposed or mentioned 
in the epistle. 

The geographical situation of the Galatian Christians has led 
to a debate as warm and intricate as that waged over the problem 
of Hannibal’s route across the Alps. Two rival hypotheses hold 
the field. The matter in dispute is the meaning of TaXaria in 1? 
(cp. 1 Co 161). Is it (a) the large Roman province of that name, 
including the southern townships of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, and 
Pisidian Antioch, besides part of Phrygia; or (4) the smaller 
region of Galatia proper, in the ethnographical sense of the 
term. lying north-east in Asia Minor? 

The latter view belongs to the North Galatian or traditional theory, 
which is advocated by editors of Acts like H. J. Holtzmann, Wendt, Blass, 
Hilgenfeld, and Knopf; by editors of Galatians like Windischmann, Holsten, 
Wieseler, Reithmayr, Holsten, Lightfoot (cp. Colosstans, 24 f.), Howson 
(Speaker’s Comm. 1881), Riickert, Jowett, J. Dalmer, Lipsius, Sieffert, Zockler 
(also SX., 1895, pp. 51-102)*, G. G. Findlay, Lietzmann, Bousset, and 
Williams; and by general critics like Godet, Trenkle (Zzz/. 21), Salmon, 
S. Davidson, Schafer (Zz7/. 88 f.), Jiilicher, Haupt (S., 1906, 144-146), 
Hoennicke (Chronologie des Paulus, 32f.), von Dobschiitz, Vischer (Dzé 
Paulusbriefe, 1904, 30f.), Mommsen (ZV W., 1901, 86), Schiirer (7PTZ., 1892, 
460f.), Gheorghiu, G. H. Gilbert (Student's Life of St. Paul, 1902, pp. 260 
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272), Chase (Zx4.‘ viii. 4gorf., ix. 331f.)*, and Barth (Zz7/. § 7). Two 
thoroughgoing presentations of this theory are now accessible in Schmiedel’s 
article (#4z. 1596-1616), and A. Steinmann’s essays on Dze Abfassungszett 
des Galaterbriefes (1906) and Der Leserkreis der Galaterbriefes (1908), which 
discuss with minute scholarship every relevant point, exegetical or historical. 
Schmiedel’s attitude towards Acts is much less conservative than Steinmann’s, 
and the latter’s sweep of argument is wider (embracing Weber especially, in 
addition to Ramsay); but the two statements supplement each other 
admirably, and together they constitute by far the most adequate plea for 
the North Galatian hypothesis. 

The South Galatian hypothesis was first popularised by Perrot (De 
Galatia provincia Romana, 1867, pp. 43f.), and then restated, with a 
_wealth of geographical learning, by Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in a masterly 
series of articles and volumes (e.g. Aizstorical Geography of Asia Minor, 
TSOOsPo7 oil.) 1-22, 1x.,43 f., 137 f., 288f., ete. ;, SB iv..15-575 CAE. 
8f.,74f.,97f.; DB. ii. 81f. ; Zhe Crtzes of St. Paul, 1907 ; as well as in his 
commentary). The theory is accepted, though with many modifications and 
for varying reasons, by editors of Acts like Bartlet (cp. also his 4A. 71f., 
84f.), Jacobsen, Rackham, and Forbes; by editors of Galatians like Steck, 
Zahn, Adeney, Gutjahr, Bacon (cp. also #xf.° vii. 123 f., x. 351 f.), and 
Rendall (cp. also £xf.* ix. 254-264); and by general critics like Niemeyer 
(de tempore quo epistola ad Gal. conscripta stt accuratius defintendo, Gottingen, 
1827), Renan (ili. 311f.), Hausrath (ili. 146-199), Weizsadcker (/ahro. f. 
deutsche Theol., 1876, 606f., and AA. i. 252f.), Pfleiderer (Uc. i. 191-210), 
E. H. Gifford (Zxp.4 x. 1-20), McGiffert (44. 178f., 221f.), O. Holtzmann 
(ZKG., 1894, 336-346; ZNW., 1905, 102-104), von Soden (/V7. 56f.), 
Woodhouse (#42. 1592f.), J. Weiss (PREZ. x., I901, pp. 554-560, 
‘Kleinasien’), D. Walker (47. xili. 511-514), Belser, Clemen, and 
Askwith (Date and Destination of Ep. to Galatians, 1899); it is worked out 
most compactly and thoroughly in exegesis by Zahn (see also his Introduction, 
§ 11), and from a special standpoint by Prof. Valentin Weber in a long 
series of ingenious articles (cp. especially atholzk, 1898, pp. 193f., 
301f., 412f., 1899, pp. 45f., 1900, pp. 339f., 481 f.) and monographs.* 


* Especially Der hezlige Paulus vom Aposteliiberetnkommen bis zum 
Apostelkonzil (1901), and Die <Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem 
Apostelkonztl (1900); the third section of the latter is reprinted in Der 
Galaterbrief aus sich selbst geschichtlich erkladrt (1902). His main con- 
tentions are supported by Belser (7Q., 1901, 285f.), Rohr (Ad/gem. Lit. 
Blatt., 1901, 226f.), and Gutjahr (in his ed. of Thess. and Gal., 1904), and 
rejected not only by Jiilicher (7'ZZ., 1901, 469-472) and Holtzmann (GG4., 
1902, 1f+) but by Steinmann. Weber is right in demurring to the undue 
sharpening of the differences between Acts and Galatians, but he goes to the 
other extreme in minimising them. His general scheme is as follows :—Paul’s 
first visit to Jerusalem (Gal 118-29 = Ac 96-8) followed by missionary activity from 
Tarsus (Ac 9°") and Antioch (Ac 1125-26, Gal 121-4) ; his second visit (Ac 11°4 
12% = Gal 2!-!°), with the double object of conveying the money (only hinted at 
in Gal 21°) and securing the rights of his gospel (in private conference, Gal 
2°); then the first tour (Ac 147-3=Gal 4?3), with a double visit to S. 
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According to Weber, the visit of Gal 2)-!° is not that of Ac 15 brt that of 
Ac 11%, after which, but before the Council of Jerusalem, Paul composed 
Galatians (Antioch, A.D. 49 ; cp. Ac 14"8). This implies that the opposition of 
Peter and the Judaisers could not have taken place after the Council, and that 
the church of Jerusalem did not interfere with Paul’s method of ignoring the 
law in his Syrian and Cilician churches, though his practice was well known 
to them. But such a hypothesis is quite improbable. Gal 17% simply states 
that they knew the bare fact of his activity in preaching, not that they tacitly 
approved of his methods till their hand was forced by the Judaistic party in 
the church. Furthermore, the theory is open to the same objections as 
similar forms of the S. Galatian hypothesis, that it arbitrarily makes the 
burning question of circumcision for Gentile Christians emerge in an acute 
shape some time before the period of Ac 15—a view for which there is no 
evidence in Acts (cp. Steinmann’s Aéfassungzezt, 170f.), and against which 
the probabilities of the general situation tell heavily. Finally, it involves 
the incredible idea that Paul circumcised Timotheus (Ac 16%) after he had 
written Gal 57. : 

Weber’s reconstruction is rejected by Zahn, who also differs in his view 
of Ac 16° and on some other details from Ramsay ; the latter scholar’s inter- 
pretation of the Lucan passages, of the date, and of several passages in the 
epistle, is challenged by many of the South Galatian theorists themselves, so 
that, beyond the general contention that Galatians was written to the church 
of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., there is seldom much unity in their ranks. 

An intermediate hypothesis, advocated by Mynster, Cornely (Zzzd. iii. 
415f.), Jacquier (V7. i. 171 f.), and (temporarily) Zahn, which has been 
described as Pan-Galatian, views the churches of Galatia addressed by Paul 
as at least including some to the N. of Southern Galatia. This modification 
attempts to do justice to the plain sense of Ac 16°, but it fails to bring out 
the evident homogeneity of the churches addressed in Galatians, and involves 
more difficulties than it solves (cp. Gilbert, of. cé¢. 266f., and Steinmann’s 
A bfassungzett, 166 f.). 

Twice in Acts, Luke alludes to a mission which appears to 
coincide with the Galatian enterprise presupposed in this epistle. 
The first of these passages is Ac 16%, 

Ai pev ody éxxAnola éorepeotvto TH TioTeEL Kat érepiocevov TA 
apiOuo kal ypépav. But they (t.e. Paul, Silas, and Timotheus) 
traversed (dun\Oov dé, in contrast to the South Galatian mission 
just concluded:* not recapitulating 1-4, but marking a fresh 
departure) tyv Ppvytav cat Tadarixiy xdpav, since they had been 
forbidden t by the holy Spirit to preach the word in Asia (explaining 
Galatia, after which the Antioch-outburst (Gal 2") so affected the Galatian 
converts that the epistle had to be written. 

* The purpose of 15°° (/e¢ us visit the brothers in every city where we 
proclaimed the word of God) had been accomplished (16! *5=147!); ep. 
N. J. D. White in Hermathena, 1903, 128 f. 

+ The S. Galatian hypothesis, as advocated by Ramsay, implies that 
xwAvbévres is a pte. of subsequent action ; the natural and grammatical sense, 
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why, instead of turning west,* they pushed north). And when 
they came opposite Mysia (xara, up as far as: striking it well to 
the north of Phrygia, in the neighbourhood of Doryleeum or 
Cotyzeum) they tried to enter Bithynia (north of Phrygia), ut the 
Spirit of Jesus would not permit them. So, ignoring Mysia (as 
part of the prohibited Asia), ¢hey went down to Troas (i.e. due 
west). Then Luke comes upon the scene himself, and Paul 
plunges into the European mission. 

Every phrase of this summary paragraph has had pages of 
discussion poured over it. ‘To the present writer it seems that the 
disputed words tiv @pvyiav cat Tadartuxyy xopav can only mean, 
in the light of passages like 197! (dveA@ov tiv Maxedoviay kat 
"Axatav) and 275 (kara tiv Kidrtxiav cat Tlappvadliav), Phrygia and 
the region of Galatia. S®pvyiav, here at any rate (as in 21° 18%), 
is not an adjective, and xai does not mean ov. The phrase 
therefore is not an equivalent for Phrygia-Galatica, or for the 
borderland between Eastern Phrygia and Western Galatia: it 
denotes not one district but two. As Luke uses Pamphilia 
(13}8), Pisidia (13!4), and Lykaonia (14°) in their geographical 
sense, it is fair to infer that he does so in 16® unless there is 
good reason to the contrary. 

The South Galatian theorists ask why he did not write I'adartav outright. 
Probably because it would have been misleading; the great province of 
9 Tadaria or 7 Tadarixh érapxla included the Lykaonian and Phrygian 
townships already mentioned. In order to emphasise the new departure, 
Luke uses ¢he region of Galatia, z.e. the district inhabited by the Galatians 
proper, lying beyond Phrygia. The terminology therefore really supports 
the North Galatian interpretation. It is a periphrasis, like xwpa ris 
*Tovéalas (Ac 10% 267°, cp. “Az. 1602). Per contra, if Luke had viewed 
Derbe, Lystra, and the rest of Paul’s earlier mission-field as belonging to 
Tadaria proper, it is inexplicable why the name should not occur in Ac 13-14. 
Furthermore, Derbe and Lystra belonged to Lykaonia (Ac 14% !"), not to 
Phrygia, so that the South Galatian view, that Ac 16° is recapitulatory, breaks 
down at the outset. Harnack (BVT. ili. 58) suggests that Luke spoke of 7 
Tandarixh xopa ‘‘ because Galatia was poor in cities, and because in official 
terminology the word ‘ regiones’ was also used of this province. It follows, 
therefore, that in the much debated question where the Galatia of Paul is 


on the contrary, implies that it refers either to an antecedent or at best to a 
synchronous experience (cp. Schmiedel, #42. 1599 ; Moulton’s Grammar of 
NT Greek, i. 132f.). It was apropos of this forced construction of 6u4\Oov 
» » . kwAudévtes that Chase wrote, ‘‘the South Galatian theory is shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar.” 

**Acia here=the coast-land round Ephesus, as in 2® (where Phrygia is 
also distinguished from it, by a popular use of the geographical term) and 272, 
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to be found, we may not claim Luke as a witness in favour of the South- 
Galatian theory ; rather we must regard him as a witness to the contrary.” 

Luke’s usage, it may be retorted, is not decisive for Paul. This is 
perfectly true, but Paul’s use of T'aAarla corresponds to the inferences from 
Acts. It is a rather precarious conclusion that because he was a Roman 
citizen, he must have confined himself to the Roman provincial titles, and 
that therefore Tadaria in Gal 17 means the province, not the country, of 
the Galate. No fixed rule of this kind can be attributed to him; not even 
Asiatics like Strabo and Dio Cassius adhered to such a practice. In Gal 17 
Paul himself does not speak in this way about Syria and Cilicia, and even 
in Gal 1” (cp. 1 Th 24) it is not necessary to suppose that he alluded to 
Judzea in anything except the popular or geographical sense (cp. Steinmann’s 
Leserkrets, 76 f., 103, and Schmiedel, of. cz¢t. 1604 f.). Furthermore, in Ac 2°, 
Asia and Pontus denote districts, not provinces, and the same is probably true 
of Cappadocia, as of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Asiaini P14, ‘*‘Of 
the vast province of Galatia the part to be visited [by the bearer of 1 P] 
between Pontus and Cappadocia could be only Galatia proper, the Galatia 
of St. Paul’s epistles” (Hort, z Peter, pp. 183 f.). 


Paul and his companions had no definite sphere in view 
when they left Lykaonia; certainly neither Troas nor Bithynia 
was their objective. Luke’s narrative, or rather summary, at this 
point becomes singularly curt and rapid. Apparently he was not 
interested in the Northern Galatian mission. His engrossing aim 
Is to get Paul across to Europe; and the approach of the 
Macedonian mission, in which he himself first joined the apostle, 
leads him to hurry over the movements of the apostles in the 
interior of Asia Minor. It does not follow, however, that these 
movements were a series of purposeless journeys in which the 
evangelists were casting about in vain for a sphere and were 
finally shut up to make for Troas. On the contrary, what the 
N. Galatian view involves is that during this journey Paul took 
advantage of his enforced detention, owing to sickness, in order 
to evangelise in the western * part of Galatia. “It is sufficient 
to suppose that during his illness, or during his convalescence, 
Paul founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, and 
all situated in the W. of North Galatia” (Zz. 1606-1607). 
The possibility of this is admitted not only by Zahn (V7. 1. 
189 f.) but by J. Weiss, one of the most cautious and careful of 
the South Galatian theorists (“‘ Nattirlich kann man sich denken, 
dass die Missionére etwa von Amorium (oder von Nakoleia 


* The alternative form of the N. Galatian theory (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot) is te 
regard Ancyra, Tavium, and Juliopolis, as also and chiefly evangelised by 
Paul. Zockler’s modification (as above) seems preferable. 
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iiber Orkistos, Ramsay, Geogr. p. 230) aus den Versuch 
gemacht hatten, in Pessinus und Germa zu predigen, und als sie 

d Pie Verhdltnisse dort ungunstig oder den Ertolg gering fanden, 
sich nach Dorylaum wandten,” of. ct. pp. 558f.). The evidence 
of Galatians shows, however, that this mission was more than a 
possibility and by no means an unsuccessful venture. There is 
little doubt that dvépyeo ar in 16%, taken along with 187%, implies 
preaching-activity, not simply travelling (cp. Ramsay’s article in 
E-xp.® 1896, May).* 

Two or three years later, Paul paid a second visit to Galatia 
(Ac 18%).4 After spending some time there (t.e. at Antioch), 
he went off on a tour through the region of Galatia and Phrygia 
(dtepxopevos kabeEns THY Tadarixyy xaépav xai Ppvytay), establishing 
all the disciples. ‘This time he moved from east to west, reversing 
the route of 166, and reaching Ephesus via Asian Phrygia. 
In contrast to the settled churches of S. Galatia (165), the North 
Galatian Christians were as yet scattered and unorganised ; they 
were naturally more liable, on this account, to be unsettled by 
Judaistic agitators from the far south than communities like 
those of Ikonium, Lystra, and Antioch, which were closer to the 
centre, and also in possession of the decrees (164). Furthermore, 
Paul tells the Galatians about the controversy as if it were a 
novelty. There is no oidare d€ (Holtzmann). This suits the 
N. Galatians rather better than the S. Galatians (Ac 164), who 
must have learned of the matter for themselves at an early date. 

Such is, on the North Galatian hypothesis, the Lucan 
narrative of the Galatian mission. It remains to notice one or 
two objections on exegetical or geographical grounds. 


(a) The title Ga/atzans (Gal 31) is alleged to be more suitable to the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Galatia than to those of N. Galatia. Sir W. M. Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm. 137f.) finds that the N. Galatian theorists, who deny this, 
show ‘‘no sign” of having ‘‘specially studied the use and implication of 

* The admission that Paul did preach in N. Galatia (in Ac 1873) makes it 
extremely unlikely that, on the S. Galatian hypothesis, the epistle was 
written after this, since I'a\avla would then include N. Galatia, and the 
close unity of the readers’ situation forbids this (see above). 

+ Here again the historian’s allusion is brief and bare. Galatia lay off 
the line of his European interests; even the great mission at Ephesus 
(19°) is dismissed in a sentence, so that the treatment of the Galatian 
mission is not singular. ‘‘Can it be that the historian gladly drew a veil 
over the infancy of a church which swerved so soon and so widely from the 
purity of the gospel ?” (Lightfoot, Ga/atzans, p. 21; soSchmiedel, Zz. 1607), 


: 
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political titles amid the contending forces that were then causing the develop 
ment of society in Central Asia Minor.” Such a study, he reiterates (cp., 
especially, op. czt. 318f.), would prove to these amateurs that the people of 
Antioch, Ikonium, Lystra, etc., could be addressed very aptly as Ga/atzans. 
Unluckily, this confident assertion is flatly denied by one whose authority 
upon the subject is based upon years of special study. ‘‘In my opinion,” 
says Mommsen (ZNVW., 1901, p. 86), ‘‘it is inadmissible to take the 
‘ Galatians’ of Paul in anything except the distinct and narrower sense of the 
term. The provinces which were combined with Galatia under a legatus, as, 
é.g., Lykaonia certainly had been under Claudius, were by no means in- 
corporated into that province. Still less could the inhabitants of Ikonium 
and Lystra be named Galatians in the common speech of the day.” Thus it 
remains open to argue that 'aAdra, instead of being specially appropriate to 
the Lykaonians and Phrygians, would have ignored their national character- 
istics (cp. Gheorghiu, of. czt. pp. 49f.). There is no reason, in the term 
itself, to suppose that it denoted any save the inhabitants of Galatia proper, 
and there is not enough historical evidence (cp. Steinmann’s Leserkreis, 
53-60) to show that the S. Galatians were reckoned in the kowdv rév 
Tadkarov. 

(6) While S. Galatia is represented by Gaius and Timotheus,* North 
Galatia, it is contended, is not represented by any delegates in the company 
who met at Troas (Ac 20%) to accompany Paul and hand over the collection 
at Jerusalem. But it is more than doubtful if this was the sole object of the 
gathering. Even if it were, there is no representative from Corinth, or Philippi, 
or Achaia. Besides, the Galatian contribution may have been sent inde- 
pendently (so Weber, Addressaten, p. 52). 

(c) Paul’s references to Barnabas do not necessarily imply that he was 
personally known to the readers (who were therefore, it is alleged, in Scuth 
Galatia; cp. Ac 13-14); the apostle speaks of B. also to the Corinthians, 
though he had never visited Corinth ; and the allusions to B. in Galatians 
imply no more than the references to Peter (who had not been in 
N. Galatia). 

(d) The phrase, ta 7 dd70era Tod evaryyeNiov diapelvy mpds buds (2°), does 
not necessarily imply that the Galatian churches were in existence when the 
controversy at Jerusalem broke out. Paul merely says he was fighting the 
battle on behalf of all Gentile Christians who should believe. He tells the 
Galatians that they belonged to the converts in whose interests he had been 
contending (cp. John 17”). 

(e) It is further argued that Luke devotes far more attention to the South 
Galatian churches, and that Galatians is more likely to have been addressed 
to them than to Christians in an out-of-the-way, unimportant district like 
North Galatia. This is one of the most plausible pleas which are advanced 
by the South Galatian theorists, but itis inconclusive. (i.) Luke, according to 


* This assertion is precarious, however. Timotheus was Paul’s companion 
primarily, and Gaius may be mentioned for the same reason. Besides, as 
Schmiedel acutely points out, ‘‘ it would have been quite irrational to convey 
monies from S. Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia, and run all the 
risks (2 Co 11°*) of such a journey” (#22. 1612). 
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the North Galatian theory, does mention these churches twice (166 18%) ; so 
do Peter (1 P 1!) and Paul himself (1 Co 16!), They are more prominent 
than even the Roman church, to which Paul wrote a letter, but of whose 
founding Luke says nothing. Luke is indifferent to Paul’s early and long and 
important mission to Syria and Cilicia ;* he ignores the work in Dalmatia and 
Illyria; and there is not a word of the church at Colossz, to which the 
apostle afterwards wrote a letter.t| These, together with the silence upon the 
stormy relations between Paul and the Corinthian church, are sufficient to 
disprove any argument against the North Galatian theory which is drawn 
from the silence of Acts. Luke’s predilections, which led him to ignore 
several Pauline spheres, explain themselves. (ii.) North Galatia was by no 
‘means inaccessible by road; on the contrary, it was touched by several open 
routes (cp. Ramsay, “7st. Geography of Asta Minor, 237 ff.). Ancyra, 
h wetpbmods THs T'adarlas (south as well as north), was connected by roads 
with the surrounding districts ;{ while Tavium, as a military station and road- 
centre, was probably (cp. J. Weiss, PREZ. x. 559 f.) linked even with Pisidian 
Antioch. There is no real difficulty, from a geographical standpoint, in 
understanding how Paul could reach N. Galatia; it would not take him over 
any more difficult country than his route from Perga to Antioch over the 
Taurus (Ac 134; cp. Ramsay, CRZ. 24f., DB. v. 391%). (iii.) It is time 
that some critics stopped depreciating the condition of N. Galatia. On this 
point it is sufficient to refer to Sir W. M. Ramsay’s own brilliant pages 
(Gal. 128-164) upon the civilisation of the province of Northern Galatia. 
Ancyra was ‘‘one of the greatest and most splendid cities of Asia Minor” 
(Ramsay, £xZ., 1898, vill. 233 ; cp. Steinmann’s Leserkrezs, 50 f.), and the 
Roman sway had long since permeated the country with civilising influences. § 


* Sir W. M. Ramsay (C7z¢zes of St. Paul, 81) concludes from the slight 
and vague allusions to Syria and Cilicia that Luke had no personal know- 
ledge of these regions. Exactly the same inference follows from his scanty 
reference to N. Galatia. On the same page he confesses that ‘‘ even about the 
Galatian cities he [¢.e¢. Luke] has not very much to relate that is detailed or 
picturesque.” 

+ If it is argued that surely Paul would have written an epistle to such 
important churches as those of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., the obvious reply 
is that (i.) extant letters do not represent all that the apostle wrote ; (ii.) that 
no letter was written by him, as far as we know, even to so central a church 
as that of Ephesus. 

+ ‘© There were regular roads from either Ikonium or Antioch to Pessinus. 
Moreover, the apostle, who was accustomed to ‘ perils of robbers, perils ot 
rivers, perils in the wilderness’ (2 Co 1176), and who preferred walking from 
Troas to Assos (Ac 20}%) while his companions sailed, would not be deterred 
by any rough or unfrequented paths” (Lightfoot, Colosscans, 26-27). 

§ Cp. Professor Anwyl in Mansjield College Essays (1909), pp. 158 
(‘* Galatia was rapidly penetrated by the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
area”) and 160 (‘‘ whether the epistle to the Galatians was addressed to 
them or not, there is no evidence that in the apostolic age they were 
conspicuously more backward than the inhabitants of other parts of Asia 
Minor”). 
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In any case the Galatians were capable of being converted,* and Paul 
was an evangelist, not a lecturer. The proportion and influence of the 
local Jews exactly correspond to the insignificant position they seem 
to have occupied in the churches, judged by the epistle. Finally, it may 
be pointed out that ‘‘the Galatian cities were in far closer relations with 
the cities of Bithynia-Pontus than of Asia” (Ramsay, Gal. p. 143); which 
supports the contention that Paul, after his work in N. Galatia, naturally 
thought of Bithynia. Any historical evidence which is available does not 
imply that the civilisation of N. Galatia, during the first century A.D., was 
Romano-Gallic rather than Hellenic ; as the inscriptions and coins indicate, the 
Anatolian culture which predominated throughout the province did not exclude 
either the impression of Greek religious ideas or of the Greek language. 
It is therefore beside the mark to dismiss the North Galatian theory on the 
ground that it implies a degree of Greek culture which was foreign to the 
Galatians. Besides, when the evidence of the epistle itself is examined, 
the amount of acquaintance which it presupposes with Greek usages and 
conceptions (¢.g. in 4”) does not appear to preclude the possibility of the 
Northern Galatians having been familiar with such elementary Grzco-Asiatic 
culture. The Hellenic ideas used in Galatians might have been perfectly 
intelligible to the Galatians of the northern province, so far as any reliable 
evidence is at our command (cp. Burton in 4/7., 1901, 152-153). At any 
rate, Greek was not only the official but the trading language. Unless we 
exaggerate the so-called Hellenism of Paul and the barbarism of Galatia, 
there is no cogent reason why any argument employed in Galatians 
would have been inappropriate to inhabitants of Northern Galatia. It did 
not require any special contact with the Greco-Roman culture of the age, 
such as is claimed for S. Galatia, in order to understand what Paul wrote 
about slavery, adoption, or wills. This is frankly admitted by Dr. Dawson 
Walker in his essay on ‘*The Legal Terminology in the Epistle to the 
Galatians” (Gift of Tongues, etc., pp. 127 f.). ‘‘ Whether the Christian 
communities to which the epistle was sent were situated in North or in South 
Galatia, there would be a sufficiently strong Roman environment to make 
such general allusions as St. Paul makes to Roman civil law quite intelligible. 
We therefore conclude that the legal allusions in the epistle are indecisive. 
There is nothing in them that bears so directly on the question of the locality 
of the Galatian Churches as to enable us to say decisively whether the 
epistle was sent to North or to South Galatia” (0p. cet. 174 f.). 

(7) Once more, the South Galatian argument that Paul always sought 
out important centres in which to carry on his propaganda is sadly shattered 


* Another phase of this argument is that the N. Galatian churches remain un- 
important in early church history, and that not till the end of the second century 
is there much light upon their existence. But even so, what of the South 
Galatian churches? ‘‘ All the more strange,” on account of the marked success 
of the preaching at Antioch (Ac 13** 48"), ‘* is the subsequent unimportance of 
the South Galatian churches” (#Az. 184). This is candidly written by Mr. 
Woodhouse, who adheres to the South Galatian hypothesis. The Syriac 
martyrology even points to martyrdoms at Ancyra before the reign of Trajan 
(cp. EZ. xxi. 64 f.). 
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by the fact that Derbe and Lystra were quite second-rate cities, with very 
little in common between them and the Roman world. The former ‘‘ was 
one of the rudest of the Pauline cities, education had made no progress in it.” 
Sir W. M. Ramsay even wonders how so rustic and sequestered a spot as 
Lystra came to be visited by Paul. ‘* How did the cosmopolitan Paul drift 
like a piece of timber borne by the current into this quiet backwater?” 
(The Cztzes of St. Paul, 408). Since he did evangelise such places, we may 
perhaps be spared the argument that North Galatia would have been beneath 
his notice. Even apart from the case of Derbe and Lystra, the common 
assertion that Paul invariably sought out important imperial centres is not 
justified by the evidence. Paul, like Wesley, was an evangelist who 
had a passion for the regions beyond (2 Co 1015-16 eis ra dmepéxewa budv 
evaryyeNoac0a; cp. Ro 151%); North Galatia lay on the line of his circle 
from Jerusalem, and his procedure elsewhere makes the enterprise in that 
country not simply credible but probable. 

Many internal arguments used on both sides to prove the character of 
the people addressed in the epistle are of little independent value. No stress 
can be laid, e.g.,on the so-called Celtic fickleness, in the interests of the 
N. Galatian hypothesis. On the other hand, it is as irrelevant to discover 
anything characteristically S. Galatian in 615 (so Ramsay, Hzs¢. Comm. Gal. 
454 f.), as if the pitiless temper were specially Phrygian! If any local colour 
is to be sought, the allusion in 6!” suggests the custom of marking slaves by 
scars and cuts, which was notoriously a practice of the North Galatians 
(cp. Ramsay, Ast. Comm. Gal. 82f.). The alleged coincidences between 
Galatians (cp. 4*) and Paul’s address in the South Galatian Pisidian Antioch 
(Ac 13'6?4) are interesting (cp. of. czt. 399 f.), but they are not confined to 
this address, and represent the primitive Christian outlook rather than Paul’s 
specific views. 

The South Galatian theory has several attractive features, but it lies open 
to objections of more or less cogency. £.g., (i.) if the opening of the South 
Galatian mission is so fully described in Ac 13-14, why is there no mention 
of the illness which Paul specially mentions in Gal 4? Again, (ii.) the 
Galatians received Paul ws dyyehov Oe0d, ws Xpiordy ’Inooby (Gal 414), in spite 
of his illness—a very different thing from hailing him in full health as the pagan 
Hermes (Ac 141")! There is not (iii.) a hint in the epistle of any persecution 
or suffering endured by him in his evangelisation of Galatia, whereas his 
South Galatian mission was stormy in the extreme (Ac 13-14, 2 Ti 31). 
Once more (iv.), if Paul had evangelised S. Galatia prior to the Council, it 
is not easy to understand why he did not say so in Gal 174. None of these 
objections is satisfactorily met by the S. Galatian theory, in any of its forms. 

On both sides, but especially on the S. Galatian, there is too great a 
tendency to tamper with the text of Acts in order to bring it into line with 
the requirements of a theory. Thus Weber and Ramsay, as well as Lightfoot 
(Biblical Essays, 237 {.), prefer the inferior v.]. dveA@dvres in Ac 16°; Blass 
in 16° substitutes the equally inferior dceN@dvres for wapedOdyres, and reads, 
on the sole authority of a thirteenth cent. Latin MS, ras Tadarixds x@pas in 
16%; even Belser is driven (#z7/. 423), like Weber and J. Weiss, to regard 
the reference to TI’. xy. in the latter verse as corrupt, possibly a harmonising 
gloss from 18%, 
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This opens up the complex problem of the relationship between Galatians 
and the narrative of Acts. (a) As to the various journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, 
neither theory entirely escapes the familiar difficulties; the S. Galatian 
hypothesis, in one or two forms, succeeds in evading them, but only by 
conjectural alterations of the order of the narratives (see below). A more 
important question (4) relates to the Council of Jerusalem. Here the identity 
of Gal 21° with Ac 15 must be maintained. In the former passage Paul is 
certainly giving his own version of what Luke subsequently described from 
a later and a different standpoint. The narrative of Acts, whatever be the 
historical value or site of the decree, is the counterpart of Gal 2-, Since 
the object of the two visits in Ac 1177-8 and Gal 2}-! is different, and since 
117-80 can hardly be regarded as a variant account of 15, the only alternative 
is to regard Ac 15 and Gal 2'!° as referring to the same incident. This 
hypothesis is not wrecked by the patent difference of motive noticed in the 
two narratives, as there is nothing inconsistent in Paul emphasising the 
inward impulse, under the circumstances, and Luke recalling the joint-action 
of the church. The omission of any reference to Titus or the private 
conference is strange but not unparalleled in Acts, and, on the other hand, 
both narratives agree (and this is fundamental) i¥‘making the object of the 
journey a desire to settle the relation of Gentile Christians to the law; both 
imply two conferences, resulting in the recognition of Gentile Christians, 
and the refusal, on the part of the apostles, to sanction the orthodox demand 
tor universal circumcision. Ac 15 certainly presents a modified, and even 
in some respects an unhistorical, account of what had been a very serious 
crisis in the early church. With characteristic tact, Luke passes over the 
friction between Paul and the three pillar-apostles, as well as the difference 
of opinion which yielded but slowly to Paul’s remonstrances; he also 
represents both James and Peter * as in essential harmony with the apostle 
of the Gentiles from the first. This irenical purpose helps to explain Luke’s 
subsequent silence upon the bitter anti-Pauline movement of the Judaiserst+ 


* For the odd attempt of some Roman Catholic scholars to prove that 
Cephas and Peter are different persons (as Clement of Alexandria was the 
first to suggest), cp. Pesch in the Zeztschrift fir kath. Theol. (1883) pp. 456- 
490, with Vigoroux, Les Livres Saints et la critique rationaliste, vol. v. 
pp- 456-476. Another curiosity of ancient interpretation was the view 
popularised by Chrysostom, Jerome, and alleged to go back to Origen, tha: 
the dispute was a got-up scene. The patristic attitude towards the dispute 
is sketched by Overbeck in his Auffassung des Streits des Paulus mit dem 
Apostel Petrus bet den Kirchenvatern (Basel, 1877), and Lightfoot (Ga/. pp. 
128-132). 

ft Upon the North Galatian theory, the Judaistic agitation in Galatia 
was a recrudescence of the movement against Gentile Christianity which the 
Council had temporarily checked. The counter-mission was cleverly carried 
into far-off districts where people were less well acquainted with the proceed 
ings at Jerusalem and Antioch, and as adroitly the reactionary party took 
advantage of Paul’s absence to undermine his authority. The burning question 
was circumcision as it had been at Jerusalem. On the S. Galatian hypothesis, 
this question had arisen prior to the Council, and Paul simply took advantage 
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and the Corinthian dissensions, as well as upon (c) the dispute between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch. The natural impression made by 21-!8 is that 
Peter’s visit to Antioch followed the events narrated in 2!-!, and there is 
no reason, historical or grammatical, to reverse this opinion.* That Peter’s 
inconsistency was only possible before the Council (Weber, Belser, van 
Bebber) is an arbitrary hypothesis, which depends on the erroneous idea 
that the Council’s decree regulated the social intercourse of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. The reconstruction certainly tends to modify the un- 
favourable impression made by Peter’s vacillating conduct ; but in 2+ Paul 
is not harking back, in defence of his apostolic authority, to an episode which 
preceded that of 2)", The point of 21" lies in its historical sequence (cp. 
Steinmann’s Adfassungszect, pp. 132 f.; Clemen’s Paulus, i. 41 f.). The 
principle successfully upheld at the negotiations in Jerusalem had to be 
vindicated practically at Antioch soon afterwards. ‘* When we follow Paul’s 
account, the growing excitement with which he unmistakably records the 
event at Antioch is sufficient to prove that, in his view, it was there that the 
crisis was reached” (Weizsicker, 4A. i. 176). Ina word, Gal 21-16 forms 
the climax, from Paul’s point of view, in his triumphant assertion of the 
free Christian rights belonging to Gentile converts. 

That the Antioch collision took place before Paul left (Ac 15%), and 
not during the visit of Ac 188 (Renan, Neander, Sabatier, Godet), is also 
the natural inference from the narrative ; it is corroborated by the fact that 
after 15° Barnabas was never alongside of Paul, as is implied in Gal 2, 


§ 5. Zhe date.—The division of opinion upon the destina- 
tion has led to an even greater variety of conjectures as to the 
date of the epistle’s composition. On the North Galatian hypo- 
thesis the letter cannot have been written before the period of 
Ac 18%; but it may have been composed either (i.) on the way 
from Galatia to Ephesus (Hug, Ruckert) ; or (ii.) during Paul’s 
stay at Ephesus (Ac 19!-!9), perhaps during one of his journeys 
in the vicinity; or (iii.) on his way from Ephesus to Corinth 


of the collection for the Jewish poor to enlist the sympathies and win the 
confidence of the Jewish Christians in the capital. But both implications are 
improbable, especially the second; neither Luke nor Paul says anything 
about this motive, and the use supposed to have been made of the collection 
is the outcome of imagination rather than the reflection of history. 

* As is done by C. H. Turner (DB. i. 423 f.), R. A. Falconer (Z7. 
xi. 487-490), Williams, and Zahn (VVKZ., 1894, 435 f.; Gal. 110 f.), after 
Calvin, Schneckenburger (Zweck der Apgeschichte, 109 f.), etc., all of whom 
place the Antioch-episode prior to Ac 15', either between Ac 12% and 13} 
or between 1476 and 154. Ramsay, who formerly held the latter view (SP7. 
158 f.), now inclines to think that Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal 2"f-) 
‘preceded the first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas, and that he 
was sent from Jerusalem as far as Syrian Antioch to inspect and report on 
this new extension of the church, just as he had been sent previously to 
Samaria along with John on a similar errand ” (Cities of St. Paul, 302-303). 
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{cp. Moffatt, HWVZ. 127 f.). There is not much to choose 
between (ii.) and (iii.), but upon the whole the more probable 
hypothesis is that the epistle was written from Ephesus (Ac 19!), 
soon after Paul had left Galatia (Ac 18?) for the second time; so, 
e.g., Wieseler, Credner, Hofmann, Godet, Alford, Reuss, Meyer, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Lipsius, Sieffert, Schmiedel, Steinmann, 
etc. This was the traditional view as early as Victorinus (‘ epistula 
ad G. missa dicitur ab apostolo ab Epheso’) and earlier; the 
only real alternative is Paul’s stay in Macedonia or Corinth, during 
the period covered by Ac 20!* (so especially Lightfoot, after 
Conybeare and Howson, with Bleek, Salmon, von Dobschutz, etc.). 

One of the charges made against Paul at Thesssalonika was 
that he had left his converts in the lurch. He had to meet this 
insinuation by showing that he had been unable, not unwilling, 
to return. No such calumny is mentioned in Galatians.. The 
tone of 429 implies that the Galatians recognised he could net 
visit them in person. Why, we do not know. Galatia was 
accessible from Ephesus, but there may have been reasons why 
he could not leave the latter place at the moment. Otherwise, we 
may suppose he was either on the point of starting for Corinth 
or on his way there, when the news of the Galatian relapse 
reached him. Luke unfortunately has no more to tell us about 
Paul’s relations with the backward Galate than about Paul’s 
contemporary troubles with the recalcitrant Corinthians. 

The South Galatian hypothesis, upon the other hand, 
permits of a much earlier date. The majority tend to put it first 
of all the extant epistles (cp.. Miss E. G. Briggs, Wew World, 
1900, 115 f.; C. W. Emmet, 2x." 1x.. 242f.).) Some fever 
place it prior to the Council of Jerusalem ; so, e.g., Calvin (on 2! 
‘“‘ac ne satis quidem constat, quo tempore scripta fuerit epistola: 
nisi quod Grzci missam Roma diuinant, Latini Epheso. Ego 
autem non tantum scriptam ante fuisse arbitror, quam Paulus 
Romam uidisset, uerum antequam habita fuisset illa consultatio 
et de ceremoniarum usu pronuntiassent apostoli”) and Beza, 
followed by Ulrich and Bottger. This involved the identification 
of the journey in Ac 11°° with that of Gal 2!*,—a view which has 
subsequently found favour with several of the South Galatian 
advocates in their manipulation of the Lucan narratives 

Galatians occupied the first place in Marcion’s list of the Pauline letters ; 


but, as Thessalonians is put after Romans, it is obvious that Marcion either 
arranged the epistles unchronologically, or had no sure tradition upon their 
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relative position. The former is probably the true solution (cp. Tert. adv. 
Marc. v. 2). Galatians was put in the forefront as Paul’s battle-cry against 
the Judaism which Marcion detested (see above, p. 16). 


Bartlet (0. cit.) holds that Galatians was written by Paul on 
his way to Jerusalem (Ac 153; Gal 2! being identified with a 
visit unknown to Luke, and a second visit being denied in 
Gal 415). A less complex view is represented by W. A. Shedd 
(ET. xii. 568) and Douglass Round (Date of St. Paul's Ep. to 
the Galatians, 1906), who identify Gal 211° with Ac 11°, and 
date the epistle from Antioch before Paul went to Jerusalem 
for the Council of Ac 15. This theory, however, does not avoid 
the difficulties encountered by the similar attempt of Weber 
(see above) to place the epistle prior to the Council. ‘These 
difficulties are most ingeniously met by McGitfert, who, 
identifying Gal 211° with Ac 11=15 (all referring to the same 
incident), places the composition of Gal. in Antioch prior to 
the second tour of Ac 168. This involves the interpretation of 
Ac 16% as unhistorical (against this cp. the present writer’s 
article in #Bz. 5076 and Bacon’s Story of St. Paul, 148 f.). But 
it is the very circumcision of Timotheus which lends point to 
the charges underlying Gal 11° and 51. Again, the failure to 
mention Barnabas as the co-founder of the churches is not 
intelligible except after the rupture, and to identify the second 
visit with the mere return journey from Derbe is_ hardly 
adequate to the impression made by the epistle, which suggests 
that the visit in question was paid to the province as a 
whole, instead of to one or two particular cities and their 
churches. 

Even when the epistle is admitted to be subsequent to the 
Council of Ac 15, there is no agreement on its period. Thus 
Hausrath dates the epistle from Macedonia during the second 
tour, in the autumn of a.D. 53, mainly upon the erroneous ground 
that 4°" alludes to the sabbatical year. Albrecht (Paz/us, 
1903, pp. 114f.) and Clemen (Paw/us, 1. 396 f.) choose Athens, 
identifying the ot civ éuot wavres adeAdol of 172 with Christians 
who had accompanied Paul from Berea! This is supposed to 
explain the absence of Timotheus and Silas from the greeting. 
For similar reasons, many adherents of the S. Galatian hypo- 
thesis come down to the opening period of Paul’s residence 
at Corinth (so, e.g., Mynster, Zahn, Bacon, and Rendall). Bu: 
the hyperbole of x Th 18? does not imply that the news of the 
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Thessalonians’ conversion had reached Galatia; and there is 
not enough time to allow for the exchange of news between 
Paul and that country. Besides, it is rather fanciful to regard 
Galatians as having temporarily checked the Judaising move- 
ment which, after a lull (reflected in Thessalonians), burst out 
again in Corinthians and Romans. Volkmar (of. cit. 37 f.) dates 
Gal. from Antioch at the close of the second tour (Ac 187%), while 
Renan and Ramsay * (SP7Z7. 189-192) prefer to date the epistle 
from Syrian Antioch during the period of Ac 18%, prior to the 
third tour,—a theory which has naturally proved a stumbling-block 
to most of those who share the S. Galatian view. It offers no 
satisfactory explanation, e.g., of why Paul omitted any reference 
to his third visit to Jerusalem (Ac 15), still less of Luke’s 
failure to note any interruption (on the second visit to Galatia) 
of the harmony between Paul and the local churches. Further- 
more, the obvious meaning of Gal 42° (70eAov dé wapetvae mpos 
tas aptt) is that Paul cannot visit them. There is not the 
slightest indication in the epistle that he was planning a visit 
very soon, and that the messenger who carried the letter took 
news of this to the churches. The same arguments (cp. Round, 
op. cit. 48.) tell as heavily against the hypothesis (e.g. Askwith 
and Pfleiderer and D. Walker) that the epistle was written (so 
Jacquier hesitatingly) by Paul from Macedonia or Achaia 
during the third tour. 

These latter variations of the S. Galatian theory really tally, 
so far as the date is concerned, with the N. Galatian hypothesis ; 
and occasionally the same arguments are employed to defend 
them, viz. from the affinities of thought and style between 
Galatians and the other Hawftbriefe. Galatians may be (i.) prior 
to Corinthians; so, especially, Baur (aul, i. 260f.), Havet, | 
les Origines du Christ. iv. 101 f.; Hilgenfeld (ZznZ. 249 f.; ZWT., 
1883, 303-343), Sabatier (Paul, 137-155), B. Weiss, Godet, | 
Renan, H. J. Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Sieffert, Holsten (in Short 
Protest. Comm.*, Eng. tr. 1883, il. 254-320), Lipsius, Ramsay 
(SPT. 189 f.), Bovon (V7'T7%. ii. 73 f.), Sanday and Headlam 
(“ Romans,” JCC. pp. xxxvi-xxxvii), Warfield (/&Z., 1884, 
50-64), Schafer (Zzz/. 87 f.), etc. The case for this relative 
order rests rather on a detailed examination of each writing by 





*In his review of Weber (Z7. xii. 157-160), however, he says he has 
never felt clear on the point, ‘‘and have often doubted i= the last few years * 
whether the early date should not after all be preferred.” 
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itself than upon any attempt to trace a dogmatic or controversial 
evolution in Paul’s mind. The adddos of 1 Co 9? may be an 
allusion to Galatians (cp. 1 Co 9! with Gal 58), and Gal 245 
may give us the clue to Am J not free? in 1 Co 9!; but such 
threads are too slight to bear any weight of conclusions about 
the relative order. As a matter of fact, this process of reasoning 
has led some to exactly the opposite result, viz., that (ii.) 
Galatians is subsequent to 2 Corinthians and next to Romans in 
order. So Hartmann (ZWT., 1899, 187-194), arguing from 
2 Co 12? and Gal 2}, but especially Bleek, Howson, Credner, 
Salmon (Smith’s DB? i. r108f.), and Lightfoot (pp. 36-56), 
followed by Farrar, S. Davidson (VT. 1. 73-83), W. Briickner 
(Chron. 174f.), Hort, Findlay, M. W. Jacobus (4 Problem 
in Criticism, 1900, pp. 113f.), Resch (Paulinismus, 475 f., very 
emphatically), Askwith (chs. vii.—viii.), Adeney, and Williams. 
The argument is that the net resemblances of thought 
and language imply a grouping of Galatians and Romans 
close together; that the Judaism combated in 2 Cor. is less 
matured than in Galatians; and so forth. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the Judaistic agitation developed uniformly. 
Such reasoning assumes erroneously “‘that the Judaising heresy 
had reached at the same point of time the same stage of de- 
velopment everywhere. So soon as we remember that some of 
these epistles were written to enlightened Corinth and others to 
barbarous Galatia, all these nice arrangements are seen to be 
the growth of misunderstanding” (Warfield, /BZ., 1884, p. 52). 
The similarity of attitude in Gal. and Rom. yields no safe 
inference as to their period of composition. The latter epistle 
carries forward the conceptions outlined in the former, after a 
brief lapse of time, during which other and more pressing 
questions (eg. 1 and 2 Cor.) had engrossed the writer’s mind. 
The comparative absence of doctrinal controversy (in 2 Cor.) 
with the Judaistic emissaries proves, not that the conflict with 
them was still in some inchoate stage which is reflected in 
Gal., but simply that the particular conditions at Corinth 
demanded special treatment. The exposure of these agitators 
in 2 Cor. is not inconsistent with a previous refutation of 
their principles such as is flung out in Galatians. See further 
on this point, Rendall (4.4 ix. 260), C. H. Turner (DB. 
1*423), Zahn (Z/VT7. i. pp. 200-201), Peake (JIVZ. pp. 27 f.), 
and especially Sieffert’s essay in Z%S¢. (332-357). W.S. Wood 
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(Studies in Gal. pp. 2 f.) specially controverts Lightfoot, in the 
interests of a date at least synchronous with Thessalonians. 

It is important to avoid this ultra-logical and literary 
method* of treating Paul’s correspondence,—as if he could not 
return to any given topic from a later standpoint,—since it is 
often used not only (a) to support a priori views of their dates, 
but also (4) to discredit their authenticity. 


(az) One instance of the former error is presented by the patristic tradition 
(Eusebius of Emesa, Jerome, Theodoret, Oecumenius, etc.), reflected in the 
subscription of one or two later uncials (éypdgy dad ‘Pauns), and prevalent 
in some circles of the Eastern church, which has occasionally been revived by 
critics (¢.g. Schrader, der Apostel Paulus, 1830, i. 216 f. ; Kohler, Versuch uber 
die Abfassungszect der epistolischen Schriften im NT, 1830, pp. 125f.; Halmel, 
Rom. Recht im Galaterbrief, 1895, pp. 30f., and R. Scott), who actually 
place Galatians in the Roman imprisonment. The reasons alleged for this 
curious date are quite unconvincing. The argument led from its affinities 
with Romans has been already met (cp. pp. 104 f.). The notion (Halmel) that 
it implies a knowledge of Roman law which involves a residence in Italy 
is out of the question: Paul was a Roman citizen himself, and any such 
acquaintance with Roman legal procedure as the epistle may be held to 
presuppose was quite possible throughout a province like Galatia (see above, 
pp. 97-98). Finally, the fancied allusions to imprisonment evaporate under 
examination. Had Paul been in prison, he would have referred plainly to it, 
eg. at 4*(ep. Pha! 41 ete:): 

It is no improvement on this theory to place the epistle during Paul’s last 
voyage to Palestine (perhaps at Troas, Ac 20°; so Mill, WZ Prolegomena, 4), 
on the ground that 2” refers to the collection (Ro 15), or (so Kihn, VZ., 
1895, 156f., 981 f.) in the Cesarean imprisonment, when Paul could not get 
away (47!) to revisit his friends, and when he had been maltreated by the 
Tews (6!7= Ac 21°), 


§ 6. Authenticity—lIt is this relationship to Romans which 
also (4) started the theories of Galatians as a second-century pro- 
duct (see below, under ‘‘ Romans”), composed upon the basis of 
Romans and Corinthians, in order either to oppose the milder 
conception of Paul in Acts, or to promulgate a broader form of 
Christianity, or to emphasise the rupture between Judaism and 
Christianity. The ablest statement of the theory was R. Steck’s 
der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, nebst kritischen 
Bemerkungen zu den paulinischen Hauptbriefen (Berlin, 1888), 
written in a phase of reaction against the Tibingen identification 
of the four Hauptbriefe with the genuine Paul. J. Friedrich’s 

* Thus, in his essay on Die Ursprunglichkett des Galaterbriefes (Leipzig, 


1903), Hermann Schulze tries to prove the filiation of the later NT literature 
to Galatians, in a way which lands him in repeated éxaggerations. . 
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die Unaechtheit des Galaterbriefs (Halle, 1891) is less original. 
The hypothesis is no longer anything but a curiosity of criticism, 
like Pére Jean Hardouin’s relegation of most of the classics to 
the fourteenth century, and Edwin Johnson’s discovery that the 
primitive Christian literature was forged in the Renaissance and 
Reformation periods (Antigua Mater, London, 1887). All that 
requires to be said against such vagaries has been put by 
Schmiedel (ZC., 1888, 1697f.; #&z. 1617-1623), Kappeler 
(Z. Schw., 1889, 11-19), Sieffert (of. cit. pp. 26f.), Lindemann 
(die Aechtheit der paulinischen Hauptbriefe, 1889), Gloél (die 
jungste Kritik des Galaterbriefs auf thre Berechtigung gepriift, 
1890), C. H. van Rhijn (Theol. Studién, 1890, 363f.). 
Wohlenberg (VXZ., 1893, 741f.), Zahn (Zznl. § 9), R. J. 
Knowling (Witness of the Epistles, 133f., and Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ, 1905, 34 f.), and Clemen (Paulus, i. 18 f.). 


(a) No weight or worth attaches to the attempts made to disentangle a 
Pauline nucleus from later editorial accretions, as, ¢.g., by Cramer, who 
detects unauthentic interpolations all through (¢.g. 17 24 etc.), but notably 
in 316-20. 26-29 424-27 55-6 61-6. 9-10 Even Volter, who applies this method to 
the other Pauline epistles, recognises that Galatians is practically a literary 
unity, although that does not prevent him from relegating it to a post-Pauline 
date (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 229-285). Van Manen’s attempt (77., 
1887, 400f., 456f.) to prove that Marcion’s text was more original than the 
canonical, is answered at length by Baljon (of. cz¢. pp. I-101) and Clemen 
(EZinhectlichkect d. Paul. Briefe, 1894, 100f.). 

(6) The earliest reference to Galatians by name, is the notice of its 
inclusion in Marcion’s Afostolzcon 5 but almost verbal echoes of 3!°-!8 occur in 
Justin’s Dzal. xciv.—xcv. (as of 4° in Athenag. Zeg. 16, and of 4! in Diogn. 
10) and Orat. 5 (of Gal 4'*), and the epistle was almost certainly known to 
Polykarp, as the quotations in 5! (from Gal 67) e/ddres ody 8rt Oeds ob puKTn- 
piferar and 3° (from Gal 4°) riotiv, iris éorlvy parnp wavTwyv hudv, and the 
allusions in 3 (Gal 534), 5? (Gal 52”), 9? (Gal 2?) prove. Apart from Pfz/, 1} 
(ovK ap éavrod ovde 5’ dvOpHrwv =Gal 1%), the traces of the epistle in Ignatius 
(274 = Tradl. 10!, 5 = £pA. 181, 521= Zp. 161, 6'4= Ro 7?) are faint, as is also 
the case with Clem. Rom. (2!'=Gal 3!, 5?=2%). As the second century 
advances, the evidence of the epistle’s popularity multiplies on all sides, from 
Ptolemzus and the Ophites to Irenzus and the Muratorian Canon (cp. 
Gregory, Zext and Canon of NT, 201-203). 

The inferiority of its early attestation, as compared, ¢.g., with that of 
1 Cor. or of Rom., may be due to the remote situation of the churches in 
which it was originally circulated (z.e. on the North Galatian hypothesis), 
or to its polemical tone. Celsus observed that Christians, despite their 
shameful quarrels and divisions, could all be heard saying, ‘The world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.’ Origen (¢. Cels. v. 64) declares this 
is the only sentence which Celsus ever quoted from Paul (Gal 6#*), 
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(C) PAUL’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH CORINTH. 


LITERATURE.!—(a) Editions :—Cajetan (Venice, 1531); Morton (1596) ; 
Cornelius a Lapide (1614); Crellius (1635); Lightfoot (1664); Grotius 
(1644); Semler’s Paraphrasts (1770-6); Morus (1794); J. G. F. Billroth 
(1833, Eng. tr. by W. L. Alexander, 1837-8); Riickert (Leipzig, 1836-7) ; 
de Wette (1841); Peile (London, 1848); Olshausen? (1840, Eng. tr. 1851) ; 
J. H. Thom (1851); Hodge (1857-60); A. Maier (1857); Neander 
(Ausleg. d. betden Briefe, ed. Beyschlag, 1859); Burger (1859-60); Kling 
(1861, Eng. tr. 1866); C. Wordsworth? (1866); Hofmann? (1874-7); 
Braune® (1876); Meyer® (1870, Eng. tr. 1877); Stanley® (1882); Bisping 
(1883); Beet ® (1885) ; Ellicott (1887) ; Schnedermann (in Strack u. Zockler, 
1887); W. Kay (1887) ; Gobel (1887); Schmiedel? (#C. 1892)*; Cornely 
(Paris, 1892); J. Drummond (lxtern. Hadbks. NT, 1899); Ceulemans 
(1901); Couard? (1901); B. Weiss? (1902); A. Schifer (1903); Massie 
(CB. n. d.); Bousset? (SWZ. 1907); Gutjahr (1907); A. Schlatter (1907) ; 
J. Niglutsch? (Brevis Commentarius, 1907); Lietzmann (WHBNT. 1907). — 

Of 1 Cor. alone:—D. Pareus (Heidelberg, 1621); Krause (1792); 
Heydenreich (Marburg, 1825-7) ; Osiander (1849); A. Maier (1857); Evans 
(Speakers Comm. 1881)*; Heinrici* (1880); T. C. Edwards (London, 
1885)* ; Ellicott (1887) ; Godet * (1887, Eng. tr.); Farrar* (P2lpzt Comm. 
1888) ; Siedenpfennig (1893); Lias (CG7. 1895); Lightfoot (Motes on Epp. 
of St. Paul, 1895; on 1*-7*°); Heinrici (— Meyer®, 1896); G. G. Findlay, 
(ZGT. 1901) *; Goudge (WC. 1903); Bachmann (ZX. 1905)*; J. Weiss 
(— Meyer, 1910). 

Of 2 Cor. alone :—Mosheim (Zrklarung des zwetten Briefe des hetligen 
apostels Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Cor. 1762); J. G. F. Leun (1804); 
Emmerling (1823); Scharling (1840) ; Osiander (1858); Klopper* (1874) ; 
Waite (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Farrar (Pulpzt Comm. 1883); Heinrici* 
(1887) ; Heinrici (— Meyer®, 1900); Plummer (CG7. 1903); J. H. Bernard 
(EGT. 1903)*; F. Langheinrich? (1905); R. Cornely (Comm. in S. Pauli 
cpp. ad Cor. alteram et Galatas, Paris, 1907); Bachmann (Z&. 1909) *. 

(4) Studies :—(i.) of 1 Cor. alone—Petrus Martyr. (Commentarit#, ed. 
1551); Gibaud’s Jutrod. 2 la premiére épitre aux Cor. (Thése de Strasb. 
1835); Straatman’s K7ritische studien over den x Kor. (1863); Holsten, 
Evangelium des Paulus, i. (1880); M. Dods (Zxfos. Bible, 1889); G. 
Wahle (VKZ., 1898, 540f., 605f.); C. H. van Rhijn, ‘‘het opschrift van 
der eersten Brief aan de K.” (Theol. Stud., 1900, 357f.); E. Kiuhl, 
Erléut. Umschretbung, etc., 1905). (ii.) of 2 Cor. alone.-—T. Heshusius 
(Zxplicatio, 1572); H. Royaards, Dzsputatio inauguralis de altera P. ad C. 
epistola (1818); K. F. A. Fritzsche, de nonnullis posterioris Pauli ad 
Corinthios Epistole locts dissertattones due (1824); M. Wirth, Altes und 
neues tiber ad. zweiten Brief an die Korinth. (1825); Roux, Analyse de la 
deux. épitre aux Cor. (1836); Klopper, Axegetische-kritische Unters. uber 
den zweiten Brief des Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Korinth (1869)*; 
Denney (Expos. Bzble, 1894)*; G. Barde, Paul Papitre, études sur la 2 








1 For the ancient and medieval literature, from Chrysostom te Calvin, 
see T. C. Edwards’ edition, pp. xxvi-xxxil. 
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épttre aux C. (1906). (iii.) of 2 Cor. favourable to intermediate Letter 
hypothesis (see further below, p. 121); Hausrath, der Vier-Capztel Brief des 
Paulus an ate Corinthter (1870); Hagge (/P7., 1876, pp. 481-531) ; 
Volter (77., 1889, pp. 294-325); Briickner (Crow. 177-180); Konig 
(ZWT., 1897, pp. 482-554); J. H. Kennedy (Zf.°, 1897, pp. 231f., 285 f., 
1899, pp. 182f.; Zhe Second and Third Letters of St. Paul to the 
Corinthtans*, 1900; and Hermathena, 1903, 340-367); R. Mackintosh 
(Exp.1 vi. 77f., 226f., 336f.); G. H. Rendall, 7he Zpestles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians (1909). Unfavourable: Gabler, De capp. ult. tx.-xitt. posterioris 
epist. P. ad Cor. ab eadem haud separand?s (Gottingen, 1782; reply to Semler); 
Hilgenfeld (2ZWT., 1899, pp. 1-19); N. J. D. White (2xg.° vii. 113f. ; 
reply to Kennedy ; so Hermathena, 1903, pp. 79-89). (iv.) of both epp.— 
G. T. Zachariae’s Erklarung (1769); J. F. Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1827); Le 
Fort, Rapports de S. Paul avec Péglise de Corinth (1836); Schenkel, 
dissertatto de eccles. Corintht primaeva facttontbus turbata (Basel, 1838); 
J. G. Miller, de trzbus P. twenertbus Corinthum susceptis de epistolisque ad 
cosdem non deperditis (Basel, 1831); Eylau, zr Chronologie der Kor.-Briefe, 
(1873); Rabiger, A7vztesche Untersuchungen uber ad. Inhalt d. betden Briefe 
ad. Apostels P. an die Kor. Gemeinde* (1886)*; A. Sabatier’s Paul (Eng. tr.) 
156-184; Krenkel’s Beztrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte u. der Briefe des 
Paulus (1890); van Manen, De brieven aan de Korinthters (1806); 
Sanday (#8&z. 899-907); A. Robertson (DB. i. 483-498); W. Schmidt, 
(PRE. xi. 369f.); Jacquier (Vigoroux’ DZ. ii. 983-1005) ; Rohr, Paulus u. 
die Gemeinde von Korinth auf Grund d. betden Korintherbriefe (Freiburg, 
1899); Ermoni (#8., 1899, 283-289); Holsten (ZWT., 1901, pp. 324- 
369); W. M. Ramsay (£x#.® i.-iii., ‘historical commentary’)*; G. 
Hollmann, Urchristenthum im Corinth (1903); Clemen’s Paulus (1904), i. 
pp. 49-85; von Dobschiitz, (/vc. pp. 11f.; C. Munzinger, Paulus in 
Korinth. neue Wege zum Verstdindniss d. Urchristenthum (1907)*; W. 
Liitgert, Prechettspredigt und Schwarmgetster in Korinth (BFT. xii. 3, 1908); 
R. Scott, Ze Pauline Epistles (1909), 61-95. 


§ 1. Outline of the correspondence.—Paul’s correspondence 
with the Christians of Corinth, so far as traces of it are extant, 
included four letters from him. (a) The earliest (1 Co 5° éypawa 
tiv ev TH emioToAn py ocuvavayiyvvcbat mépvos KTA.) has not 
been preserved, unless, as is very probable, 2 Co 6!4-7! is one 
fragment of it. ‘This letter must have been written after Ac 1818 
and prior to (4) 1 Cor., which was sent (possibly by Titus among 
others; cp. Lightfoot’s Bzblical Essays, 281 f.) from Ephesus 
(16°: 19), during the period of Ac 19!~20}, in reply to a com- 
munication, conveyed perhaps! by Stephanus, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus (1 Co 1617-18), from the Corinthian Christians them- 
selves (1 Co 7! wepi d¢ dv éypdare). The subsequent visit 
referred to in 41921 (ehevoomat dé Taxéws mpds tuads . . . ev paBdw 

1 Not necessarily, however. These men may have come independently 
(cp. Lemme in Neue Jahrb. fsir deutsche Theologie, 1895, 113f.). 
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ew; cp. 1184 167) was probably paid; at least this is a fair 
inference from the language of 2 Co 2! 1214 (id0d tpirov totra 
érouas exw éAGetv, cp. 13!). After this brief, disciplinary visit 
he returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 25%). But 
what he had been unable (2 Co ro! 122!) to effect personally, 
he tried to carry out by means of (c) a letter (2* 78) written éx 
ToAAns OAiews Kal cuvoyns Kapdias dia moAdGv Saxptwv, and 
preserved in part in 2 Co t1o!-13!9. It was evidently carried by 
Titus (2 Co 218 7% 18-14), Finally, in a fourth letter (d), written 
from Macedonia shortly after he had left Ephesus to meet Titus 
on his return journey from Corinth, Paul (2 Co 1-9) rejoices 
over the good news which his envoy had brought, and seeks to 
bury the whole controversy. Titus and two other brothers 
(2 Co 816-28) carry this irenicon to Corinth, and Paul promises 
to follow before long (2 Co 94, cp. Ac 20%). 


The scantiness of the data upon the visits, not only of Paul but of Titus and 
Timotheus to Corinth, renders it almost impossible to reconstruct any scheme 
of events which is not more or less hypothetical at various points. For the 
movements of Titus and Timotheus, see Lightfoot’s Azslical Essays, 273 f. ; 
Schmiedel, 82 f., 267-269; A. Robertson (DZ. i. 492-497), Rendall (41-42), 
the articles on both men in Hastings’ D&. (Lock) and £42. (the present 
writer), and Kennedy (0g. czt. pp. 69-77, 115f.). That Titus had at least 
two missions to Corinth is more than probable. Much depends on whether 
he is made the bearer of 1 Co and 2 Co 10-13, and whether the mission of 
2 Co 12}8 is identified with the former visit. 

The precise dates of the various letters vary with the chronological schemes 
(see above, pp. 62-63) ; all that can be fixed, with any approximate accuracy, is 
their relative order. Sabatier’s scheme (which is substantially that of Clemen) 
is—the letter of 1 Co 5°=end of 55; 1 Co=spring of 56; intermediate visit 
=autumn of 56; intermediate letter=spring of 57; 2 Co=autumn of 57. 
Zahn’s arrangement is—the letter of 1 Co 59=end of 56 (or begin. of 57); 
1 Co=spring of 57 ; 2 Co=(Nov. Dec.) 57. Most (e.g. Baur, Renan, Weiss, 
Lightfoot, Plummer, Barth, Farrar) still put both forward into a.D. 57-58 
(Alford=57). Others, however, throw them back into 54-55 (Rendall) or 
even 54 (Bacon), Harnack into 53 (52), and McGiffert into 51-52. As for 
1 Co, T. C. Edwards chooses the spring of 57 ; Bachmann (cp. his discussion 
of the date, pp. 480f.), like Findlay, among recent editors, the spring of 56 (so 
Jiilicher, Belser, Ramsay) ; Goudge =the spring of 55 (so C. H. Turner, D2. 
i. 424); Ramsay =autumn (October) of 55. The allusions to Apollos (1 Co 
16) show that 1 Co was not written till after the period of Ac 19'*, and the 
remark of 1 Co 16° serves as a further ¢ermznus ad quem for the composition of 
the letter within whatever year is selected. 


§ 2. The unrecorded letter—Our canonical First Corinthians 
was not the first written communication which passed between 
Paul and the church of Corinth. In it he alludes (5°) toa 
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previous letter in which, among other things* perhaps, he had 
charged them to withdraw from social intercourse with openly 
immoral members of the church—a counsel which they had 
misinterpreted. When and why this letter was written, remains 
a matter for conjecture. Evidently it soon perished, for 
Clement of Rome (xlvii. 1) knows nothing of it. 


In 5° éypaya, as the context shows, cannot be the epistolary aorist (as in 
9). To delete év ry émioroAy, as Blass proposes (BFT. x. 1. 60f.), in order 
to avoid the necessity of assuming that a Pauline letter was lost, is justified 
neither by considerations of rhythm nor by the apparent absence of the words 
from the text of Chrysostom. Had an editor wished to emphasise the fact 
that Paul was alluding to the present letter, he would have written év ravry 
TH é€wioTo\y. The use of the plural in 2 Co 10!!! at least corroborates the 
inference from 1 Co 5° that the canonical First Corinthians was not the only 
letter which had been sent from Paul to the local church, and the context ol 
the iatter passage indicates that the unrecorded letter would fairly be reckoned 
among the Bapetar kal ioxupai émiorodal. 


§ 3. Zhe first (canonical) epistle—The construction of 1 Co is 
simple and its course is straightforward. The Corinthian or 
rather the Achaian Christians were confronted with a series of 
problems, arising mainly from their social and civic relationships, 
which were forced upon them as they realised that Christianity 
meant not a mere ethical reform, but an absolutely new principle 
and standard of morality. These problems Paul discusses 
seriatim. The question of the cliques is first taken up (1!0- 
471), because it formed the most recent news received by the 
writer. After handling this ecclesiastical abuse, he passes to a 
question of incest (511%), and thence 7j to the problem of litiga- 
tion between Christians in pagan courts (61%), finally ¢ turning 
back to the topic of fornication (619°), He then (7! zepi dé dy 
éypaware) takes up the various points on which the Corinthians 
had consulted him in their letter, one after another: marriage 
and its problems (epi d& trav wapHévwv, 775), including celibacy 
(724°), the wisdom or legitimacy of using foods offered to idols 
(wept d€ trav eidwAoPUTwv, 8!-111), and public worship and its 
problems—including rules for women (11716), the administration 


* An announcement of his next visit? A word on the collection (16!) ? 

+ The transition is mediated partly by the double sense of judge in 5* 12-13, 
partly by the fact that the remarks about the outside world (51%) would 
naturally suggest another and a cognate aspect of the subject. 

+ The plea of the Corinthians quoted in 6” (a// things are lawful for me) 
carries forward Paul’s warning against ethical sophistry in 6° (Be not decezved) 
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of the Lord’s Supper (1117-*4), and the spiritual gifts (wept 8€ ras 
mvevpatikev, 12-14%). Finally, in reply to some Christians 
whose Hellenic prejudices cast doubt upon the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection for the dead saints, Paul argues* that such 
a rejection of the resurrection of the dead implied the rejection 
of that historical resurrection of Christ (15!1°), which not only 
is the source and staple of the apostolic preaching, but also 
(1570-8) the pivot of the Christian eschatological hope, and the 
only explanation of contemporary Christian conduct (15294). 
He then gives a positive account of the resurrection -body 
(15°57). A brief paragraph follows on the collection for the 
poor saints of Jerusalem (zepi dé ts Aoyias, 161+), after which 
the letter closes (16°*4), as it had opened (1!°), with personal 
details (zepi 6 “AwoAAG, 161%) and injunctions. 


(z) The contents of the epistle present several problems of historical and 
theological importance, viz., the parties in the local church, the man and his 
ward or daughter (7*°-*8), the narrative of the Lord’s Supper, the glossolalia, 
and the argument upon the resurrection.t But comparatively few problems 
of literary criticism are started. Occasionally the reader can detect echoes 
of what the Corinthians had written in their letter. Thus Paul takes up now 
and then phrases of theirs as a text or pivot for what he has to say; e.g. 
mavrTa pot eect (6°), Ta Bowuata 7H Kowlia Kal 7 Kowdla Tots Bpwpacw (6%), 
wavres yvGow éxouev (81), oddév eidwrov ev Kdcpm, ovdeis Beds Erepos ei wy Eis 
(84), wavra @ecrw (10%), dvdoracts vexpOv odK €or (15), cp. 15°). Further 
attempts to reconstruct this letter are made by Lewin (.S¢. Paz, i. 386), Lock 
(Zxp.° vi. 127 f.), Findlay (Z2xg.° i. gor f.), and P. Ewald (Neue Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie, 1894, 194-205). 

(4) The language of 4° (as wepixaOdpyara Tod Kécpou éyev}Onmer, wavTwv 
meplynua) is drawn from the rites of the Thargelia (cp. Usener in SBAW. 
cxxxvil. 139 f.), in which only the off-scourings of humanity played the réle of 
victims, and 5% (r@ rovovrw undé cuverGiew) recalls the well-known saying of 
the Ahikar-cycle, Ay son, do not even eat bread with a shameless man (cp. Ep. 
Aristeas, 142). If 9! is a citation, it may be from the same source as 2° 
(see above, p. 31). The use of written evangelic sources has been con- 
jectured in 117 (e.g. by Resch, Agrapha, 105 f., 178 f. ; TU. x. 3. 627-638), 
and in 15%? (e.g. by Brandt, Evang. Geschichte, 414 f.); and one or two 
(7ZZ., 1900, 661) Philonic echoes are heard, ¢.g., in 3? (cp. Philo, 


* Cp. van Veen, Zxegetisch-kritisch onderzoek naar 1 Co 157-7 (1870). 
It is possible, though there is no trace of it in the context, that ch. 15 was 
occasioned by news of some local difficulties and doubts at Corinth. The 
connection of 16% with 14% is logically close, but letters are not written by 
logic, and there is no reason to suspect that 15 was subsequently imserted. 

+ The Christians at Corinth and in Achaia, unlike those at Thessalonika, 
were free from persecution at this period ; their troubles were internal. 
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de agricult. 9, etc.), 3° (cp. also Epict. ii. 15. 8-9),* 84 15% 14! (=de 
gecalogo, 105), and the exegetical principle in 9°* (cp. Philo, de spec. leg. 
wepl Ovdvrwyv 1, od yap virép ddoywr Oo vduos GAG THY OvdvTwr). 


§ 4. Ls structure-—The evenness of style and the genuine 
epistolary stamp of the letter are so well marked that, in spite of 
Kabisch’s hesitation (de Eschatologie des Paulus, pp. 31 f.), its 
unity hardly requires detailed proof. The most drastic hypo- 
theses to the contrary have been furnished by Hagge and 
Volter (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 1-73, 100-134, superseding 
his earlier essays). The former distinguishes three epistles: A, 
in 12-8 11284 71-813 giqq1 p2-14 1619 416-20 1610-21. 24; Bin 
19-415. 21, 2 Co rol—114 1 Co 15, 2 Co 11° 1 Cog 1-18 2 Co 
117-127! 1 Co 5-6, 2 Co 13°10 : Co 167"; and C, in 2 Co 1-7. 
g. 13/118, while 2 Co 8 is taken as a separate note written by 
some non-Macedonian church along with Paul. 

Volter’s analysis distinguishes an original epistle in 1-25 31-9- 16-23 41-16. 
18-21 gee 6-13 GUA 8-24 S1-5a. 6a. 7-13 One. 19-20a 1028-83 II: 17-22. 29-34 121-12. 14-31 
TAs 37-40 Toe 8-22. 29-31. $2b-44. 46-50. 53-55. 57-58 16, to whicha later editor + has 
added sections containing more developed ideas of the person of Christ, the 
sacraments, justification, and so forth. Pierson and Naber, as usual, discover 
numerous fragments of Jewish and of second-century Christian origin ( Verz- 
similia, pp. 50 f.), for which the curious may consult their pages and those 


of Lisco (Paulus Antipaulinus. Ein Beitrag zur Auslegung d. ersten vier 
Kap. ad. 1 Korintherbriefes, 1894). 


Such wholesale theories hardly merit even a bare chronicle, 
but it is a legitimate { hypothesis that small passages here and 
there may have been interpolated, creeping in from their position 
as marginal glosses, or being inserted by editors to smooth out 
or supplement the text. Such, eg., are: 


éyw 6é Xpicrod (112, so Bruins and Heinrici ; Rhijn conjectures Kplomov !), 
94-27 (Schmiedel, pp. 145-146), 14°%>-85 @6) (Straatman, pp. 134-138; 
Holsten, das Evang. Paul. i. 495 f.; Schmiedel, Hilgenfeld, Michelsen, 


* Among other striking parallels with Epictetus, cp. 6!*=iv. 1 (one of the 
.fequent Stoical touches in Paul), 7°°=ili. 22, 14%=iii. 23 (otrw mpd d6@0adpav 
éridee ra éxdoTou Kaka), 15° =iii. 24. 93. 

ft Or editors; for 10!-*? and 11-78 seem to Vdlter to represent divergent 
views of the word’s Supper, as do 3!%5 and 15788 etc. of eschatology (pp. 
msi f.). 

{ Findlay (G7. 3. p. 754) admits this as an ‘abstract possibility,’ 
though he finds none 6 the instances proven. For the latter, see Bruins 
(77, 1892, pp. 381 f., 471 £}. R. Scott detects in) 14°+4 161-18 31-17 and 
15-4 interpolations probably by Silas, the general editor of the whole corre- 
spondence. 
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Pfleiderer: Ure. i. 119 n., Baljon, Moffatt: HN TZ. pp. 170, 627-628; Heinrici 
and Bousset: pp. 123-124=vv.***),* and the exegetical gloss in 15™ 
(Straatman, Volter, Schmiedel, von Soden: 7ZZ., 1895, 129; Heinrici, 
Drummond, Moffatt, J. Weiss, Beztrage zur paul. Rhetortk, 170; M. Dibelius, 
die Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 116-117). 

Much less probable is the excision of 1% (see above, p. 19) as an editorial 
addition, of 17 as a gloss (Michelsen: refuted by Baljon, of. cet. pp. 40 f.), 
or 1'6 (Holsten, das Evang. Paul. i. 461; Volter, 2), or 3!5 (Bruins, 
TT., 1892, 407 f. ; Volter), or 3'° (Michelsen ; but see Baljon, pp. 48-49), or 
717-22 (Straatman, Baljon), or 11!° (Straatman, Holsten, Baljon), or 1123 
(Straatman, pp. 38 f. ; Bruins, p. 399; Volter, pp. 41 f.), or 12%-14 (Straatman 
pp. 87 f. ; Volter, p. 55), or 15°°-8 (Michelsen, 7'7., 1877, pp. 215 f. ; Bruins. 
pp- 391 f.; Volter, pp. 64 f. ; but cp. Baljon, pp. 109 f., and Schmiedel, pp. 
195 f.), or 15° (Volter), or 15* (Straatm., Volter), or 1672 (a Jewish Christian 
gloss: Bruins; Rovers, /V7. p. 37; Baljon, pp. 134 f. ; Holsten)—to name 
only some of the suspected texts. For the various conjectures of a marginal 
gloss in 48, see Clemen’s Zzzhezt. p. 30; Baljon, pp. 49-51; van Manen’s 
Paul. iii. 188-189, and Heinrici’s note; the fairest verdict is Clemen’s “‘ es 
bleibt also nur iibrig, hier ahnlich wie 2° ein Apokryphon angefiihrt zu sehen, 
wodurch sich vielleicht auch die Unebenheit in der Konstruction erklart.”+ 
The transposition of 14%4* to a place after 14 (so DE F G, 93, defg, 
etc.) is plausible, that of 717-4 to between 7 and 81 (Beza) is unconvincing. 
In the latter case,= while 71° and 77° connect well, the ef u7 of 717 does not 
follow 7* with anything like smoothness; its present position is on the 
whole as likely to have been original as any other,—a verdict which applies 
also to 16” (transferred by Hagge to a position after 2 Co 13). 


§ 5. Zits attestation.—First Corinthians has strong and early 
attestation (cp. Knowling’s Zestzmony of St. Paul to Christ, 51 f.) 
in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polykarp, to all of whom it 
appears to have been familiar. The figure of the body and its 
members (1212: 14 21) emerges in Clem. Rom. xxxvii 5, while the 
language and ideas of 13*7 reappear in xlvi. 5 (aydamy mavta 
avéxerar, TavTA pakpoOupel KTr.);§ but as the epistle is actually 
referred to (11118) in xlvii. 1 (€vaAdBere tHv émioroAnv Tov paKxapiov 
IlavAov Tod droaroAov. Ti rpatov iptv év 4px Tov evayyeAlov eypawer; 
er dAnbeias mvevpatikas éréotetdev viv TEepi EavToU Te Kal Kya rte 

* Zscharnack, der Dienst der Frau in d. ersten Jahrh. der Chrestl. 
Kirche, 1902, 70 f. 

+ Lietzmann’s reason for rejecting any hypothesis of interpolation here 
(‘* Voll verstehen k6nnen wir die Stelle nicht, eben weil wir einen Privatbrief 
intimster Art vor uns haben ”’) is untrue to the character of 1 Co. 

t While this passage cannot (as, e.g., by Straatman and Baljon) be assigned 
to the second century, it may, like 14%", belong to the pre-canonical epistle te 
the Corinthians. 

§ On the freedom with which Clement really paraphrases Paul, ce West 
cott’s Canon of the NT. pp. 49-50. 
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kat “AroXXo, Sia 7d Kal Tore mpookXices tuas meroinoOar), it is 
needless to do more than note the repeated echoes in xxiv. 1 
(1520-23), xxiv. 4-5 (15°6-87), xxxvii. 3 (1579), xxxviil. 2 (161”), xlvi. 7 
(615), and xlvili. 5 (12%*).* The use of the epistle by Ignatius 
is even more distinct and copious; eg. 21°= Phz/. vil. 1 (76 wvedpa 
. » « TA KpuTTa eAcyyxet), 699 (ut wAavaoOe UTE wopvoL . . . OUTE 
porxot . . . Baoirciav @eov KAypovoyyoovor) with 3! = Eph. 
XVi. I (uy TAaVaGoHe, AdeAol prov’ ot oixoPOopoar Bacirciav Mcod od 
KAnpovopynoovor) and PAil. ii. 3, 9!°= Rom. vi. 1 (kaddv poe 
amobavety 51a Inootv Xpuorov 7 KrA.), 10!’ = Phil. iv. 1 (wia yap 
oapé tov Kupiov nav “Iycot Xpiorod, kat €v wornpiov eis Evwowv TOD 
aiwaros avrov). Numerous other reminiscences occur: 31017 = 
Eph. ix. 1 (AiBou vaov), 57 = Magn. x. 3 (the old and evil leaven), 
722 — Rom. iv. 3 (aredevbepos I. Xptorod), 92” = Trail. xii. 3 (iva py 
adoKxynos evpcOH), 1212 = Trall, xi. 2, 1553 = Eph. x. 2, xx. 1, 1618= 
Eph. ii. 2, etc. (cp. WTA. pp. 64-67: “Ignatius must have 
known this epistle almost by heart”). Polykarp, like Clement, 
actually quotes the epistle (xi. 2, aut nescimus quia sancti 
mundum iudicabunt? Sicut Paulus docet=6?); alone, among 
the apostolic fathers, he uses ofxodouetv, a favourite term of 1 Cor., 
and more than once his language reflects the earlier writing 
—ée.g. ili. 2-3 = 1315, iv. 3 (ovTe Te THY KpUTTo@Y THS Kapolas) = 14%, 
v. 3=6%, and xi. 4=12%6—though his employment of it is less 
explicit than that of Ignatius. No stress can be laid on the 
occasional coincidences between 1 Cor. and Hermas (.Szm. v. vii. 
= 316-17), Mand. (Iv. iv. 1-2 = 7°94), 2 Clem. (vii. 1=9?4-%5, ix. 3 
= 316 619), Barnabas (iv. 11, vi. 11 = 3+ 16- 18%) or the Didaché 
(x. 6, papay d0a¢ = 1672). With 2 Cor., it appears in Marcion’s 
Canon and in the Muratorian, besides being used by the 
Ophites and Basilides, quoted almost verbally in Justin (déa/. 
xxxv. = 1118! cohort. xxxil.=127!0 etc.) and Diéognet. v. (= 412) 
and xii. (=81), and cited by Irenzeus + (adv. haer. iv. 27. 3= 
toll2, vy. 36=1575-26), Athenagoras (de resurr. moriis, 61 =155%4), 
Tertullian (Jraescr. haer. xxxiil.), and Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. i. 33, etc.). Tertullian once (de monog. 3) asserts that it 
was written about one hundred and sixty years ago; although his 
language is loose, it proves, as Harnack points out, that by the 


* Cp. W7A. 40-44, where the occurrence of the same quotation in 1 Co 
2°and Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 8 (AZart. Polyk. ii.), is explained by the independent 
use of a pre-Christian source (see above, p. 31). 

{ Quoting the earlier testimony of an elder. 
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beginning of the third century an interest was taken by some 
Carthaginian Christians in the chronology of Paul’s letters. 

§ 6. Zhe unrecorded visit.—Previous to the composition of 
1 Cor., Paul does not seem to have visited Corinth after his 
first mission, when the local churches were founded (Ac 184), 
The silence, not only of Acts but of 1 Cor. itself,* tells against 
the hypothesis (e.g. of Billroth, Reuss, B. Weiss, Schmiedel: 51 f., 
Holsten, Denney, G. G. Findlay, and Zahn) that this diffident 
and successful visit (1 Co 2%) was followed by another, prior to 
the letter of 1 Co 5%, which has remained unrecorded (Alford, 
Lightfoot, Sanday, Waite, and Bernard, after Klopper and 
Rabiger; cp. Hilgenfeld in ZW7Z., 1888, 171 f.). His recent 
knowledge of the church, at the time when 1 Cor. was composed, 
rested on information given him by ot é« XAdys (111, cp. 5! 1138), 
and on the letter forwarded to him by the church itself (71); the 
communications between himself and the Christians of Corinth, 
since he left, had been entirely epistolary (5°). The sole visit im- 
plied in 1 Co (cp. 2! 3? 11?) is that which led to the establishment 
of the church ; ind, although Paul may have mentioned it in the 
letter of 1 Co 5°, while the new developments drove it into the back- 
ground afterwards, it is not easy to suppose that if he had revisited 
the church during the interval he would have spoken, as he does 
in 1 Cor., about his personal relations with the local Christians. 

While 1 Cor. does not presuppose a second visit, however, it 
foreshadows one. The tone of 2 Co 2! (éxpiva dé éuavra TodTo, 
TO pn Tad év Avy Tpds ipas éXGeiv), where 7a\vv most naturally 
goes closely with év Avy, implies that, since writing 1 Cor. he 
had paid a visit which left painful memories.—| The Avy was 
not the depression of 1 Co 23; it was a later sorrow, probably 
occasioned by unworthy members of the church itself, but we 
can only conjecture (from references like 2 Co 12?!) its origin. 
Why did Paul hurry over to Corinth? To vindicate in person 
his authority against the machinations of Judaistic agitators 
who had been discrediting his gospel and his character? To 
enforce the discipline of the incestuous person (1 Co 53), which 
the local Christians were perhaps unwilling to carry through? 
Or to maintain discipline more generally (cp. 2 Co 12%!)P_ The 
choice probably lies among the two latter; the occasion of 


* y Co 167 cannot be pressed into the support of this view, fcr dpre points 
forward, not backward. 
+ So formerly Belser (7@Q., 1894, 17-47). 
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the visit was moral laxity rather than the emergence of cliques 
in the local church. This view is almost necessary when 
the intermediate visit is placed prior to the letter of 1 Co 59, 
but it fits in with the theory which inserts that visit between 
1 Cor. and the intermediate letter, although our lack of informa- 
tion about the origin of the cliques at Corinth prevents any 
reconstruction from being more than hypothetical. 

Grammatically, the language of 2 Co 12! and 13! might be 
taken tc denote not his actual visit, but simply his inten- 
tions (so eg. Paley, Baur, de Wette, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, 
Renan, Farrar, Ramsay, G. H. Gilbert: Student’s Life of Paut, 
pp. 160f., Robertson). The context and aim of the epistle 
must decide, and the evidence seems strongly in favour of the 
former view. Against people who suspected his consistency and 
goodwill, it would have been of little use to plead that he had 
honestly intended to come, that he had been quite ready to visit 
them. His actions, not his wishes, were the final proof 
desiderated by the Corinthians, and the passages in question 
(cp. 132 where rapav 70 devrepoy Kat amov viv answers to eis 76 
maAw) gain immensely in aptness when they are taken to imply 
that Paul was on the point of paying a third visit in person. 

In any case the key to 2 Cor. is not so much its affinity of 
style and language to 1 Cor. as the change which has come over 
the situation. New elements of strain have entered into the 
relations between Paul and the church, and one of these, which 
lies on the face of 2 Cor., is a suspicion of his character. This 
was occasioned, among other things, by an alteration which he 
had felt himself obliged to make in his plans for revisiting the 
church. The details of this new situation, so far as they can be 
made out, are one of the main proofs for the thesis that 2 Cor. 
cannot be explained simply out of 1 Cor. 

In 1 Co 16° Paul promises to pay them what he hopes will be a long 
visit, on his way south from Macedonia. At present (&p71), he would only 
have time for a flying visit (év mapddm): besides, the pressure of work at 
Ephesus will keep him there till Pentecost. The critical state of matters at 
Corinth forced him, however, to pay a rapid visit. When he writes the 
intermediate letter, he anticipates a third visit, but says nothing about its 
details, except to protest that he would take no money for his support (1214), 


and that he would be as strict, if necessary, as on his second disciplinary visit 
(13**). But either in the lost part of this letter,* or more probably orally (on 





* The ypadouerv of 1} is often used to support this view ; but it may quite 
well refer simply to the present letter. 
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the occasion of his rapid visit ; Konig, ZW7., 1897, pp. 523 f.), he must have 
led the Corinthians to believe that on this occasion he would pass through 
Corinth on his way to Macedonia, and then return to Corinth on his way to 
Judzea (2 Co 1* ; his destination is now more definite than when he wrote 
1 Co 168 08 éav ropevwuar). It was his desire thus to give them the benefit 
of a double visit (devrépay xdpiv).* Cicumstances, however, led him to alter 
his plans. Instead of crossing to Corinth, in the wake of Titus, he hurried 
anxiously to meet the latter on his return journey (2 Co 2!) via Macedonia, 
and 2 Co 1°-2}8 is his explanation of the reasons which led to this change of 
plan. He defends himself against any suspicion of insincerity, explaining that 
he could not trust himself to come at once to them under the circumstances ; 
he could not have spared them (2 Co 17%, an allusion to 137), and it was 
kinder to keep away. This implies that the Corinthians had heard not only 
of the promised double visit but of its abandonment,t and that therefore they 
suspected him of éAagpia. If he was not coming at all, they argued, he had 
grown indifferent to them ; and even if he was taking the round-about route 
via Macedonia, he had ores his promise to take them first. 

The competing view that the plan authorised in 2 Co 14 was his original 
idea, and that 1 Co 16" represents the change which the suspicious Corinthians 
misinterpreted to his discredit, reads into the latter passage a motive which is 
not there, and fails to account for the fear of Avy which (according to 
2 Co 1%-2%) was his real motive for altering the programme (cp. Schmiedel, 
p- 69). The change of plan therefore falls later than the dispatch of 1 Cor. 

K. Hoss (ZN W., 1903, 268-270) argues it was by his second visit that 
Paul practically altered the programme of 1 Co 16°%. He meant then to go 
on to Macedonia and return to Corinth, but the local troubles in the latter 
church drove him either straight back to Ephesus, or, more probably, on first 
of all to Macedonia, where the receipt of bad news (2 Co 173) made him 
abandon any thought of return in the meantime, and forced him back to 
Ephesus. In 2 Co 11 he justifies this course of action. The theory is 
plausible, and would be strengthened by Krenkel’s view that &pyec@au is 
generally used in the sense of ‘return’ by Paul, as by other Greek writers 


(pp. 202 f.). 


Luke was as indifferent to the subsequent relations of Paul 
with the Corinthian as with the Thessalonian Christians, but the 
lacunz of his outline in Ac 18-19 are not seriously felt until we 
pass from 1 Cor. to 2 Cor. The latter writing presupposes a 


-* On this view devrépav refers to the return visit on this tour, not to the 
second of his three visits (12/4 13), the xal clauses being epexegetic of xdpuv. 
The variant xapdv corresponds excellently to 174 (cuvepyoi éopev ris xapas 
budv), but may have been introduced from that very passage. 

+ Halmel (Der Zwette Kor. Brief, 48 f.), Dr. Kennedy (of. czt. pp. 34 f.), 
and Plummer all deny this ; but the passage (2 Co 17°-!®) seems deprived of its 
force if it is reduced to a defence against the charge of é\a¢pla, on the ground 
that he really wanted to visit them ‘‘if only he could do so without having to 
exercise severity,” or that he had simply delayed to pay his promised visit ag 
he had intended. 
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stormy interlude, upon which Acts throws no light and 1 Cor. 
very little; the painful situation has to be reconstructed from 
allusions in 2 Cor. itself. Either Luke was ignorant of the 
details or, as is more likely, he chose to pass over so unedifyiny: 
and discreditable a local episode. In any case it did not come 
within the scope of his work to sketch the development of the 
Gentile Christian churches founded by the apostle Paul, or to 
chronicle every later visit paid by the missioners to a church. 

§ 7. The intermediate letter (= 2 Co 10!—13}°).—From this 
visit Paul returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 17°F), 
His mission had been fruitless and unpleasant. J decided, he 
tells the Corinthians, ‘hat J would not visit you again in sorrow ; 
instead of a visit, which would have only led to pain, / wrote /o 
you out of much distress and misery of heart with many tears 
(24 78). his distress and passion made Paul’s letter so sarcastic 
and severe that the recollection of the language he had used 
afterwards caused him some qualms of conscience (2**), although 
its threats and appeals were intended to lance a tumour. 


Unless this letter has been lost,* like the first one sent by Paul to Corinth, 
it must be identified either (2) with 1 Corinthians or (4) with 2 Co 10-13. 
The former (a) hypothesis} surely breaks down when 1 Cor. is compared with 
the object of the intermediate letter as defined in 2 Co 115! 2°f 78f, Even 
such passages in 1 Cor. as vibrate with irony and passion (4.9. 48" 14) are 
not only inadequate to account for Paul’s anxiety about the pain he had 
caused his friends, but also too few and too little characteristic of the 
epistle as a whole to be regarded as likely to stamp themselves specially 
either on the mind of the Corinthians or on the memory of the apostle. 1 Cor. 
is permeated by a spirit of calm, practical discussion, whose occasional 
outbursts of emotional tension (é.g. in 5-6) could not have caused Paul even 
a momentary twinge of compunction. His language in 2 Co 2% and 78 is too 
definite to be explained as the mere recollection of one or two isolated 
sentences in an epistle of the size and general character of 1 Cor., and a solitary 
postscript like 1 Co 164 cannot be adduced as proof of the dyd77 recalled in 
2 Co 2%. The alternative is to suppose (4) that this letter of disturbed feeling 
has been preserved, in whole or part, in the closing section (10'-132) of 
our canonical 2 Corinthians, an hypothesis which is favoured by the spirit, 
contents, and style of these chapters. They are written out of the tension felt 
by one who was not yet sure of his ultimate success in dealing with a difficult 





*So esvecially Bleek (SX., 1830, 625-632), Credner (ZévJd. i. 371), 
Olshausen, kwald (Sendschretben d. Paulus, 227 f.), Godet, Neander (293 f.), 
Sabatier, Klopper (Uztersuchungen, 24f.), Robertson, Drummond, Findlay 
in DB. iii. 711 f. ; Jacquier, Lietzmann, and Barth (JVZ7 49-50). 

t Advocated by Meyer, Ellicott, B. Weiss, Sanday, Denney, Zahn, and - 
Bernard, amongst others. ) 
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situation. They vibrate with anger and anxiety. Paul’s authority and actions 
had been called in question by a Jewish Christian party of intruders whose 
teaching also constituted a real peril for his converts. To meet these dangers, 
due to the same overbearing party who had gained a footing in the church 
(117°), possibly headed by some ringleader (6 rorofros, ris, 2° 712), Paul retorts 
upon his detractors. It is possible, and even evident, that they had been 
able to inflict some severe and public humiliation upon him by means of 
charges of unscrupulous dealing, overbearing conduct, unfounded pretensions 
to the apostolic ministry, and so forth. At any rate their success roused his 
anger. Not on personal grounds merely, but because, as at Thessalonika 
(see above), an attack on his character and authority involved his very gospel, 
Paul eagerly rushes to defend himself against slander and censure on the part 
of his opponents and suspicion on the part of his converts. He proceeds to 
exhibit his own titles to credit and honour as an apostle of Christ. Self- 
exaltation is the keynote: kxavxydo@at det. Paul’s aim is to defend his 
character, with which his gospel was bound up, against slander and deprecia- 
tion. He exhibits, with a mixture of pride and reluctance, his indefeasible 
titles to credit as an apostle of Jesus Christ. In chs. 1-9 the sense of 
Kavyxnols, Kavxnua, and kavyao@a (a group of words especially characteristic 
of 2 Cor.) is, except once (17?), entirely complimentary to the Corinthians, 
and indeed confined to them, whereas the nineteen instances in I0-13 
are permeated by a hot sense of personal resentment against disloyal 
suggestions and criticisms at Corinth. Psychologically this tone is entirely 
suitable to the occasion. ‘In great religious movements the leaders are 
often compelled to assert themselves pretty peremptorily, in order that their 
work may not be wrecked by conceited and incapable upstarts ” (Drummond, 
pp. 171-172). Paul follows here much the same method as in his first letter 
to the Thessalonians, although the latter had not been carried away like 
the Corinthians by the insinuations of outsiders against their apostle. He 
endeavours to expose the shamelessness and futility of such attacks upon him, 
in order to discredit the influence of such opponents upon his converts. It is 
painful, he protests, to be obliged to assert his apostolic authority (10*, cp. 
an excellent paper by V. Weber in 4Z., 1903, 64-78), but authority he has 
(107-18) as well as his rivals, these superlative apostles of the Judaising party. 
If he must parade his apostolic claims (11°) to the Corinthians, let him 
remind them that he had merely foregone his claim to maintenance out of 
disinterested consideration (11715), not—as his opponents malignantly in- 
sinuated—because he felt he dared not ask the support which every legitimate 
apostle was entitled todemand. After a fresh, half-ironical apology (11°), he 
goes on proudly to match his merits against those of his rivals (117'-%), and 
to claim superiority in actual services and sufferings for the cause of Christ 
(1124°33),* Finally, he gives an autobiographical outline of his claim to have 
visions and revelations (12!"!°), After a summary of these arguments (12"-8), 
he reiterates his honesty and aathority in view of a third visit (1214-13"). 

It is to this intermediate letter, as much as to Romans or Galatians, that 





* On the insecurity and danger of travelling, see Miss A. J. Skeel’s 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, with special reference to Asia 


Minor (1901), pp. 70f. 
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Jerome’s famous description of Paul’s style applies: ‘quam artifex, quam 
prudens, quam dissimulator sit eius quod agit, uidentur quidem uerba 
simplicia, et quasi innocentis hominis ac rusticani . . . sed quocunque 
respexeris, fulmina sunt. heeret in causa, capit omne quod tetigerit, tergum 
uertit ut superet, fugam simulat ut occidat.? This tallies not merely with his 
employment of OT citations, but with his argument and invectives. The 
abruptness of the opening words (at7ds 6é éyw Ilat\os) shows that 10!-13” 
represents in all likelihood only a fragment of the original. It is more 
probable that the entire letter was written by Paul (the earlier part, no longer 
extant, perhaps in his own name and in that of Timotheus) than that the 
extant portion was appended originally to a circular letter from other Christian 
leaders at Ephesus. 13!° does echo 1019, but this does not prove that the 
latter passage represents the original opening of the epistle. From 101 we 
might conjecture that the lost context included a reference to the apostle’s 
detractors at Corinth, but in any case there is no logical or psychological 
antithesis between 9’° and 101%, 

The incongruity of 10-13 as a sequel to I-9 was seen as far back as the 
eighteenth century by Semler, who tentatively suggested that 10-13 repre- 
sented a later and separate epistle, or that portions of them (e.g. 121471, 
13!-!°) were misplaced from 1 Co 2° 59-13; and by M. Weber (de numero epist. 
ad Corinth. rectius constituendo, 1798), who separated 1-9, 13!°-}3 from 10-137, 
a construction still advocated on varying grounds by critics like Krenkel 
(Bectrage, pp. 308f.) and Drescher (SX., 1897, pp. 43-111). The latter 
portion, on this theory, was written after Titus and his party had come back 
from Corinth. The further step of relegating 10-13 to an earlier period than 
that of 1-9 was first taken by Hausrath in his momentous essay, whose general 
conclusions have been ratified and restated by an increasing cohort of 
scholars, including (besides those named above on p. 109) Paulus, Weisse 
(Phzlos. Dogmatck, i. 145), Wagenmann (Jahrb. deut. Theol., 1870, p. 541), 
Michelsen (77., 1873, 424), Lipsius (/P7., 1876, pp. 530f.), Steck, 
Seufert (ZWT., 1885, p. 369), Schmiedel, Cramer, Cone (Paul, The Man, 
The Teacher, and the Missionary, pp. 47, 125), McGiffert (44. 313-315), 
Adeney (NZ. 368 f.), Moffatt (@VZ7. pp. 174f.), Bacon (V7. 93f., 
Story of St. Paul, pp. 284f.), Clemen (Paulus, i. 79f.), Plummer, Pfleiderer 
(Urc., Eng. tr., i. 144f.), von Soden (JV7. 46-56), Volter, R. Scott, G. H. 
Rendall, and A. S. Peake (JWV7. 35 f.). Schmiedel’s treatment has given 
a new rank and impressiveness to the theory, but Kennedy and Rendall 
are its ablest advocates in English. The internal evidence for 10!—13!° 
as prior to I-9 has been already outlined, and it remains only to point out 
how often in the latter letter the former is echoed (e.g. 137 in 1%, 13! in 23, 
10® in 2°, the self-assertion of 115 1% 23 jn 3!=5)%), how incidental phrases 
like els ra brepéxerva budv (10'*=Rome and Spain, cp. Ro 15% 8) and of 
ddedpol ENMdvres dd Maxedovlas (11°) suit Ephesus better than Macedonia as 
the place of composition, and finally how the two letters came to be united 
in an order which was the reverse of the chronological one. 

When the Pauline letters came to be edited for the purposes of the Canon, 
the earlier of the two extant letters to Corinth was stripped of its opening 
and added to the later and larger one. Both made up a single writing 
similar in size to 1 Cor. Instances of this inverted order, in the editing of 
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‘etters, are known in the case, ¢.g., of Cicero’s correspondence. The finalé, 
13-18, which does not come naturally * after 13, was probably shifted ta 
that position from its original site at the end of 9 (note the characteristic play 
on words in xdpis and xaipere, 9 311, and the aptness of 13! as a finalé to 
9, where the collection on behalf of the Palestinian relief fund is treated as a 
bond of union and an opportunity of brotherly kindness). Here, as else- 
where in ancient literature. the reasons for such editorial handling elude the 
modern critic. Possibly, as Kennedy suggests, the copyist or editor of the 
two letters welded them together in this order, since ch. 9 promised a visit and 
ch. 10 apparently referred to it. ‘‘It is indeed a visit of a very different kind. 
There is an apparent resemblance concealing a deep-seated difference, but this is 
precisely the complexion of things which would be likely to mislead a copyist.” 

Objections have been tabled to the identification of 10'-13” with the 
intermediate and painful letter, (a) such as the lack of any reference to the 
case of the local offender (2 Co 2° 71*), which was not yet settled.| But 
101-13! is not necessarily the whole of the original letter, and in any case 
the apostle probably leaves the offender alone because his mind was con- 
centrated on the broader issue of which this man’s case formed only part. 
The case had now fallen to the Corinthians to deal with. Possibly, too, 
the matter was left out of the final recension, as it had ended satisfactorily. 
(6) 10’ need not refer to the painful intermediate letter; the allusion fits 
the letter of 1 Co 5° and 1 Co itself quite admirably. (c¢) 1% does not imply 
that the painful letter was in lieu of a visit. As 2! shows, the painful visit 
had been made. 

The alternative to this rearrangement of 10-13, 1-9, is to account for the 
abrupt alteration of tone in 10‘ by conjecturing, ¢.g., (a) that since writing 
I-9, Paul had unexpectedly received unfavourable news from Corinth, which 
led him to break out upon his disloyal church with fresh reproaches. This 
is possible, but it is pure guesswork. There is no word of it in 10-13, 
as there surely would have been in order to account for the rapid change 
of tone. The supposition (4) that in the last four chapters he suddenly turns 
to a special and recalcitrant faction in the church is equally forced. They 
are addressed to the church as a whole (cp. 137), not to any turbulent 


* The sequence of 13!° and 13” is plainly editorial (cp. especially Krenkel, 
pp. 358f.). ‘*So does no man write. The tragedy of King Lear, passing 
into an idyllic dance of peasants—such is the impression of the paragraph as 
it stands. It is an absolute on sequitur” (Mackintosh, p. 338). 

+ It should no longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of 1 Co 5}, but some one who had wronged Paul himself 
(6 duxyOeis). The indulgent consideration of 2 Co 7% refers to a situation 
which did not exist when 1 Cor. was written (cp. Weizsicker, 44. pp. 341- 
353), and Timotheus could not be 6 déixnGels, except as Paul’s representa- 
tive. The person who insulted Paul might conceivably be the offender of 
1 Co 51, but the likelihood is that he was another Corinthian who took 
umbrage, or rather voiced the feelings of those who took umbrage, at Paul’s 
domineering methods of discipline. Had the misconduct been due to a 
private quarrel between two members of the ivcal church (Krenkel, 304 f.), 
it could hardly have become so significant as to involve the apostle. 
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minority. It is in the opening of the later epistle that Paul distinguishes the 
majority (2°&) from a section of disaffected members, and the vraxoy of 
29 = 715-16 is much more intelligible after than before 10°. The sharp warning 
of 127! upsets the (c) view that in 1-9 Paul is praising the church for its 
repentance, while in 10-13 he is blaming it for still siding with his 
opponents. Finally (d), the view of Drescher and Klopper, that Paul wrote 
I-9 under a sanguine misapprehension of the real state of affairs at Corinth, 
as reported by Titus incorrectly, and that 10-13 represents his rebound to the 
opposite extreme of denunciation, lies open to the same objection as(a). In 
short, all theories which place 10-13 after I-9, either as part of the same 
epistle or as a later letter, involve the hypothesis that the Corinthian trouble, 
after all that had happened, broke out again in the same acute form as before. 
This difficulty besets even the presentment of the case for the canonical 
structure of the epistle (recently urged, with ability, by Weiss, 4/7. i. 355-363 ; 
Klopper, Rohr, A. Robertson, Zahn, 7/V7,§§ 19-20 ; Denney, Bachmann, 
414f., and Bernard), which defends its integrity mainly on the general ground 
that the closing four chapters represent not a fresh situation, but an emotional 
and argumentative climax, the last charge, as it were, of Paul’s dialectic, 
which was carefully kept in reserve until it could sweep out to complete the 
victory already gained in part (114). Some critics further argue that 2 Cor. is 
emphatically a letter of moods,* which was not composed at a single sitting, 
and that strong cross-currents of feeling are to be expected under the 
circumstances. But the variations in 1-9 and 10-13 are too decisive to be 
explained upon the mere supposition that Paul was a busy man who stopped 
now and then, as he dictated, or hurried from one subject to another. On any 
hypothesis there is a residuum of obscurity owing to the extremely intricate 
and subtle character of the relations between Paul and the Corinthian church ; 
but this residuum is decidedly less upon the theory just advocated than 
upon the view that after writing 2 Co 1-9 the apostle relapsed, for no obvious 
reason,f into the temper of scathing animosity and indignation from which 
he had just emerged, resuscitating an old quarrel after it had been almost 
buried. There is a psychological inconsequence on the latter theory which 
it is difficult to credit, even in a man of Paul’s passionate temperament. 


§ 8. 2 Co z-9.—The effect of this sharp letter was favourable. 
Titus returned from Corinth to greet Paul in Macedonia with 
the glad news that the church had regained her loyalty and 
vindicated him at the expense of his opponents (2! 71), 

This happy intelligence found Paul (at Philippi?) tossing on 
a sea ft of troubles (1-2), partly raised by recent experiences in 


*This invalidutes the parallel (brought forward by Cornely, after Hug 
and Riickert) with the De Covona, the first part of which is calm and moderate, 
while in the later sections Demosthenes breaks out deliberately into a violent 
polemic against his opponent. 

+The veductto ad absurdum of this hypothesis is surely reached in Lietz- 
mann’s naive remark (p. 204): ‘mir genugt z. B. die Annahme einer 
schlaflos durchwachten Nacht zwischen c. 9 und c. ro zur Erklarung.’ 

+ Cp. the description of 2 Cor. by L. Davies (Zxf.‘ iv. 299-300): ‘‘ The 
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Asia Minor, partly by anticipations of the future.. Driven fram 
his old anchorage at Ephesus, he was still uncertain whether 
Corinth, his former harbour, would admit him. The informa- 
tion brought by Titus banished this anxiety, and out of the 
glad sense of relief * he wrote a fresh epistle (1-9), breathing 
delight and affectionate gratitude, irenical in tone, designed to 
re-establish mutual confidence and to obliterate all memories of 
the past bitter controversy. To forgive and to forget is its 
keynote. The sky is once more clear, so far as the apostle 
is concerned. Indeed, after pouring out his heart to the 
Corinthians, he even ventures at the close to renew his appeal 
on behalf of the collection (8-9). These two chapters are not 
an anticlimax (see below), and ‘‘there is no good reason for 
treating them as a separate epistle. As such the semi-apolo- 
getic tone would make it poor and unconvincing; while, as an 
appendage to 1-7, the tone adopted is appropriate, natural, and 
in perfect good taste. It is a happy parallel to the epistle to 
Philemon, and the same note of Christian chivalry, courtesy, and 
delicacy pervades both” (Rendall, p. 73). 

The epistle opens with an invocation of God as the comforter, which 
leads Paul to speak about his own recent experiences of deliverance (171!) 
in Asia Minor. He then passes on (1!) to explain his change of plans,t 
his reasons for writing instead of travelling to them (1%-2"), and his journey 
to Macedonia (2!2"!”),_ This suggests a general vindication of his ministry and 
preaching (3'-4§), with all its sufferings (47-5!°) and methods of appeal (5¥— 
6), Then, after a quick outburst of appeal to the Corinthians themselves 
for frank confidence in him (61-8 7-4), the apostle harks back to the contrast 
between their past trouble and this present happiness (7°), thanking them for 
their kind reception of Titus his envoy (7'**), and using the example of the 
Macedonian churches’ liberality to incite them to proceed with the business of 
the Palestinian relief fund or collection for the poor saints of Jerusalem (8-9) 
—a task which Titus himself would superintend in person. With a hearty 
farewell (131-!8) the letter then closes. 


letter exhibits a tumult of contending emotions. Wounded affection, joy, self- 
respect, hatred of self-assertion, consciousness of the authority and importance 
of his ministry, scorn of his opponents, toss themselves like waves, sometimes 
against each other, on the troubled sea of his mind. Strong language, not 
seldom stronger than the occasion seems to warrant, figurative expressions, 
abrupt turns, phrases seized and flung at his assailants, words made up, iterated, 
played upon, mark this epistle far more than any other of the apostle’s letters.” 

* Note the repetition of rapdxAyors (eleven times). 

+1On 2& Ft. 15s. 21 icp. / Warheldtingy BL. {£o8G) 29/4. 

+ The old identification of the anonymous brother (rév ade pdr) of 8% and 
1238 with Luke is carried a step further by Souter (27. xviii. 285, 325-%36), 
who takes the words in their literal sense. 
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The course of the letter is determined by the unpremeditated 
movements of the writer's mind, working on the practical 
situation of the Corinthians. It is too artificial to find, with 
Heinrici, any rhetorical scheme in the disposition of its contents, 
as if it presented a mpootpuov (31%), rpddeous and arddeés (37-18), 
dvors (4115), egressus in causa (4'%-571) éridoyos (617+), and 
dvatporn weO wrepBoAys (10-13). For one thing this covers at 
once too much (10-13) and too little (1-2) of the epistle, and, 
while such artistic schematism may be applicable to Hebrews 
(see below), it seems irrelevant in the case of this genuine letter. 

(a) The paragraph 64-7! probably is a fragment interpolated from some 
other epistle, in all likelihood from the lost letter written first of all to the 
Corinthian church (see above, p. 109).* In its present situation it looks like 
an erratic boulder, and although no MSS evidence can be adduced for the 
hypothesis, the internal evidence is fairly conclusive (so Emmerling, Schrader: 
der Apostel Paulus, 1835, 300f. ; Straatman, pp. 138f.; Ewald; Hilgenfeld ; 
A. H. Franke, SX., 1884, pp. 544-583 ; S. Davidson, JT. i. 63 ; Holsten, 
zum Lv. des Paulus u. Petrus, p. 386; Sabatier’s Paul, pp. 177-178 ; Hausrath, 
iv. 55 f.; Renan, iii. lxii-lxili; Rovers, Baljon, Cremer, Clemen, Pfleiderer : 
Ure. i. 1343; McGiffert, p. 332; Moffatt, AVZ7. pp. 628-629; von Soden, 
Bacon, Halmel, etc.). The connection of 6"-¥ and 7? is good : + we keep nothing 
back from you, O Corinthians ; our heart is wide open. Your constraint lies 
not in us, tt lies in your own hearts. Now one good turn deserves another 
(to speak as to my children), be you wide open too. Take us into your hearts. 
On the other hand 6° fits on as roughly to 6'4 as 7! to 77, and the ordinary 
explanations of the canonical order are singularly strained. Thus Godet 
(JT. i. 321-323) makes Paul’s demand for strict abstinence the reason why 
the Corinthians were holding back from him ; but the constraint of which he 
Is conscious lies surely in the personal feelings left by the recent strain 
between them and himself. ‘‘ Much of the coldness towards Paul” was, no 
doubt, *‘the result of an unworthy deference to heathen sentiment and 
practice” (Drummond) ; but of this particular cause there is no hint in the 
context or even in the letter (for 13? belongs to an earlier epistle).+ 


* So Hilgenfeld, Franke, Sabatier, Lisco, von Dobschiitz (Urc. pp. 29, 
45), and von Soden ; cp. Whitelaw, Class. Revzew (1890), pp. 12, 248, 317. 
Other conjectures suppose it has drifted from a later apostolic epistle (Ewald), 
or that it originally lay after 1 Co 10” (Hausrath, Blass: BAZ. x. 1, 51-60), 
if not 1 Co 6 (Pfleiderer). The letter mentioned in 1 Co 5° contained the 
very advice given in 2 Co 614-7! (cp. éfeh@eiv, 1 Co 5 =ctéAOare, 2 Co 62"). 

+ Lisco’s intercalation of 124-19 between 61% and 7? is hopelessly wrong. 

t Weizsicker’s theory (44. i. 363) is that the outburst of 64-7! is 
semi-apologetic, but the language does not suggest a desire on the part 
of the apostle to assert his opposition to pagan vices by way of meeting 
Judaistic reflections on his character and gospel. For Liitgert’s ingenious 
but equally unconvincing view, see £7. xx. 428-429. Recent explanations 
of its present position as part of the original epistle are offered by Bachminn 
(289 f.) and Windisch (7au/fe u. Stinde tm Urchristenthum, 149f.). 
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Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage,* as though it emanated from Jewish Christians, with a 
narrow repulsion to ‘unclean things’ (6!”), or from a Puritan Christian of 
the second century (Straatman, i. pp. 138-146; Baljon, pp. 147-150, and 
others, including Schrader; Bakhuyzen; Holsten; Michelsen, 77., 1873, 
423; Rovers, 7VZ. pp. 37-38; Halmel, 115f.; Krenkel, Beztrage, 332; 
and R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles, 236-237). The sole feature which is 
at first sight out of keeping with Paul’s normal thought is, as Schmiedel 
admits (pp. 253 f.) after an exhaustive discussion, the allusion to the defilement 
of flesh and spirit (7); but t flesh here is used in a popular sense (cp. 1 Co 7# 
holy in body and spirit) almost as an equivalent to Jody, while sfzrzt is to 
be read untechnically in the light of a passage like 1 Th 5”. 

(4) A second instance of extraneous matter in the canonical letter is 
furnished by the brief paragraph 11°*%%, describing Paul’s escape from 
Damascus ; this interrupts the sequence of thought in 11-3! 4215 (exulting 
and weakness) so violently as to rouse suspicions of its right to stand here 
(so Holsten, ZW7., 1874, 388 f., and van Leeuwen, de joodsche achtergrond 
van der Brief aan de Romeinen, 1894, p. iii., adding 12’; Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel, and Baljon, adding 12!; Michelsen, 77., 1873, pp. 424f., 
adding 12+ 7; and Rovers, /W7. 38, adding 12! 4-12), ‘The historicity 
of the paragraph need not be doubted’ (Schmiedel), the two real difficulties 
being the precise date of the incident and the manner in which the paragraph 
drifted into its present position. On the latter point, the alternatives are to 
suppose (with Rovers, ZW7., 1881, 404, and others) that it was inserted by 
a scribe who failed to find any illustration t of da@éveva (11°) in the context, 
or that it is a marginal addition by Paul himself, properly belonging to the 
parenthesis 1174" (so Wendt, Ac¢s, p. 35), or that it originally belonged to 
some other letter (Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 87-88). The last-named 
scholar dates the occurrence after A.D. 38, in the period of Gal. 1% (cp. 
2 Co 12?). 

§ 9. The structure of 2 Cor.—Beyond the relegation of 61*-7} 
to an earlier epistle, and of 10-13! to the intermediate letter, it 
is hardly possible to push the analysis. 2 Co 1-8 and even 
1-9 hang together too closely to be resolved into more than one 
letter (cp. Clemen in ZZZ., 1897, 560f.; Rohr, pp. 1o2f.), but 
it is the supposed difference of situation between 8 and 9 which 
started not only Semler’s theory (9=a separate letter to the 
Christians of Achaia), but more recently A. Halmel’s§ drastic 

* Cp. Clemen’s discussion, Zzzheitlichkett, pp. 58f., and Paulus, i. 77-78. 

+ So Sokolowski emphatically (Dze Begriffe Geist u. Leben bet Paulus, 
1903, pp. 126f., 144f.), and M. Dibelius (Dze Getsterwelt im Glauben des 

Paulus, 1909, 62 f.). 
- Those who defend the passage in its present position take this line 
of interpretation, as if Paul were frankly confessing an experience which 
savoured to some of cowardice (so especially Heinrici). 


§ Cp. Holtzmann’s review in GGA. (1905) 667f., of his Der swecte 
Korintherbrief des Apostels Paulus. Geschichtliche und Literaturkritische 
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reconstruction of three letters: A=11!? 18-218 75_82 1213 
Beto 12) and C=1°% 2474 9. 1312 A and C being put 
together about a.D. 100, when 6147! 31218 and 4346 were 
editorially added, whilst B was not incorporated until afterwards. 
The deletion of the two latter passages as non-Pauline (allied 
to the ep. of Barnabas) is fatal to this theory. The discovery of 
a flaw in the juxtaposition of 2% and 2!4! is due to prosaic 
exegesis, and the failure to see that 115 implies a second visit 
obliges the author to posit this visit between the composition of 
A and B, in fulfilment of the promise made in 14. C was 
written immediately prior to the apostle’s last visit. Some of 
the obvious difficulties in this complicated scheme (B =the 
appendix* to a letter from the Macedonian churches which 
the Corinthians took as an émoroAy ovoratixy, cp. 31!) are 
avoided by Volter (Paulus und seine Briefe, pp. 74f.), who 
advocates the identification of 10-13! with the Intermediate 
Letter, but acutius guam verius eliminates 121-22 216b_46 416_511 516 
61471, and 8° from 1-9, 134-43 as matter due to a later editor 
or editors (see above, p. 113). The criticism of Halmel would 
apply even more stringently to Lisco’s keen attempt on similar 
lines (Die Enstehung des zwetten Korintherbriefes, Berlin, 1896) 
to find three separate epistles in A= 10-13! with 614-7! between 
1210 and 1220, B = 1!—6!8 with 121-19 and 723 9, 1311-18 and C= 
74-824, an attempt which, in his /wdaismus Triumphatus: Ein 
Beitrag zur Auslegung der wer letzten Kapitel des sweiten 
Corintherbriefes (1896), rightly identifies A with the sharp letter 
presupposed in B, but makes C the letter entrusted to Titus, 
while, more elaborately still, in his Vincula Sanctorum, Ein 
Beitrag zur Erklarung der Gefangenschaftsbriefe des Apost. 
Paulus (1900), for reasons as precarious in exegesis as they are 


Untersuchungen (1904), which presents a revised form of his earlier 
monograph on Der Vierkapitelbrief im zweiten Korintherbrief (1894), 
reviewed by J. Weiss in 7ZZ., 1894, 513f. Halmel appeals (pp. 8f.) toa 
Dutch critic, E. J. Greve, who in the third volume (1804) of his De brieven 
van den Apostel Paulus, uit het Grieksch vertaald, met Aanmerkingen, 
argued that Titus left for Corinth without Paul’s letter, which was written as 
far as 2 Co 8°, and that the rest was added by the apostle on receipt of fresh 
news from Corinth. J. Weiss’ attempt to detect the intermediate letter in 
I. 214-74 10!-13” fails to prove the connection between the two latter sections, 
or to justify the separation of 2'4* from its context. 

* Hausrath had made it the appendix to a letter from the Ephesian 
church (Aquila ?). 
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ill-supported in tradition, he places the prison epistles in some 
Ephesian captivity of the apostle; after A (as abov.) come 
Titus, Colossians, and Ephesians, previous to the trial, fc llowed 
by 2 Timothy and Philippians, and then B C (as above) with 
1 Co 15 written after his release. Some basis for such a 
reconstruction may be found in history, but none exists for 
Pierson and Naber’s (Verisimilia, pp. 108f.) deletion of 111 
15-18, 23f, 91.4 47-12 -12 72-4 71132 10-18, The significance of Halmel 
and Volter in the criticism of the Corinthian correspondence 
mainly consists in their recoil from the results of the aberration 
which some years ago led a Dutch school of writers to regard 


even 2 Cor. as a romance of the second century (cp. eg. van 
Manen, OCZ. 38-41). 


Several more or less plausible cases of transposition or interpolation may 
be seen in the traditional text. 2! "8 probadly has been displaced from 
its original setting after 1° (Van de Sande Bakhuyzen) or better after 176, 
where chronologically its contents belong; so Laurent (WZ Studien, pp. 24- 
28), Michelsen, and Baljon (pp. 142-143). This leaves an admirable and 
characteristic juxtaposition between 2! (Satan’s machinations) and 2 (God’s 
overruling providence).* Upon the other hand, the attempts to isolate 8 as a 
separate note (Hagge, p. 482f.), written later than 9 (Baljon, pp. 150-152), 
or as part of the Intermediate Letter (Michelsen, 77., 1873, 424; Hagge), 
break down for much the same reasons as the cognate hypothesis that 9 itself 
was a subsequent letter sent to the Achaian churches (97, so Semler). The 
unity of the situation presupposed in 8 and g is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the letter 1-9, 
whose natural conclusion they furnish (cp. Vélter, pp. 92-94; Schmiedel, 
pp. 267-269, as against Halmel’s arguments in der zwezt. Kor. pp. 11-22). 
In 9} Paul is really explaining why he needs to say no more than he has said 
in 8%, Instead of being inconsistent with what precedes, 9! clinches it, and 
9*7 simply shows that he felt a difficulty, not unnatural under the circum- 
stances, about saying either too much or too little on the delicate topic of 
collecting money.t On the other hand, 11%*-12! has all the appearance of 
a marginal addition (cp. Wendt on Ac 9%”), which has been misplaced from 
11, or of a gloss interrupting the sequence (so Holsten, Hilg. ZW7., 1888, 
200 ; Schmiedel, Baljon, cp. HVT. 629-630), although the order 119% 3% 3. 31 
would partially ease the somewhat jolting transition (see above, p. 126). 





* This helps to meet Halmel’s vehement objection (pp. 58f.) to the 
position of 2'4-74 in the canonical epistle. 

+ With 8” compare Byron’s remark to Moore (in 1822): ‘*I doubt the 
~ accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash.” The precautions 
taken with regard to the conveyance of the temple-tribute are noted by Philo 
in De Spec. Legibus, i. (epi iepod, § 3), Kat xpbvous wpicpévors teporopmol Tap 
xpnudrwv dpiorivinv émixpibévres, é& Exdotys of Soximwraro., XecporovodvTat, 
owous ras é\wldas Exdotwy waparéuyorres. 
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§ 10. Attestation of 2 Cor.—2 Cor. is quoted by the same 
authors as is 1 Cor. (see above, p. 114), after Marcion (cp. Dzogned. 
v. 12f.= 6°), but its earlier attestation is not equally strong. 
In two passages of Polykarp (iv. 1, vi. 2) the language recalls 
Romans rather than 2 Cor. (see below, p. 148), and vi. 1, like 871 
and Ro 12!”, probably goes back to Pr 3* (LXX) rather than 
to either of these Pauline passages; on the other hand, ii. 2 (6 dé 
eyeipas avrov éx vexpov Kal nds éyepet) may echo 414 (6 éyetpas Tov 
Kupuoy Incoty kai yas obv “Inood éyeper). In Ignatius there are 
apparent, though far from distinct, reminiscences of 616 (= £/A. 
XV. 3, QUTOD év uly KaTOLKOUVTOS, tva Oey Vaol Kal avTos év Huty 
Oeds) and 4! (= Z7rall. ix. 2), possibly, too, of 112 11910 1216 
(=Philad. vi. 3). The contents of Clem. Rom. v. 5-6 are 
inadequate to prove the use of 117527, and xxxvi. 2 can be 
explained apart from 3!8, as can Barn. iv. 11-13 (5!°)* and vi. 
11f. (51”). The indifference of Clem. Rom. to 2 Cor., taken 
together with his appeal to 1 Cor., is all the more striking as the 
former epistle would have served his own purposes of exhortation 
with telling effect. It is perhaps a fair inference that, in its 
canonical form, 2 Cor. was not as yet circulated throughout the 
churches (cp. Kennedy, pp. 142f.; Rendall, 88f.); possibly it 
had not as yet been thrown into its present form. 


811. Zhe apocryphal correspondence.—The Syrian, Armenian, and even 
some of the Latin churches, admitted for some time to their NT Canon (in 
Efraim’s commentary between 2 Cor. and Gal., elsewhere after Hebrews) 
an apocryphal letter of Paul to the Corinthians which originally belonged to 
the Acta Paulz,t and was translated into Latin and Syriac during the third 
century. Stephanas and others ask Paul’s advice upon the teaching of two 
Gnostics, Simon and Cleobius, who have arrived at Corinth. Paul, who is 
imprisoned at Philippi, replies from the standpoint of the genuine apostolic 
tradition. This so-called third epistle to the Corinthians (translated by 
Byron, cp. Moore’s Lzfe of Byron, vi. 269-275) was once defended as 
authentic by Whiston and W. F. Rinck (Das Sendschrecben d. Kor. an der 
Apostel Paulus u. dritte Sendsch. P. an die Korinther, 1823), but the 
correspondence is obviously composed } on the basis of 1 Co 5° and 7! by 


* Cp. WTA. 11-12, where Bartlet suggests a common source. 

+ Vetter (7@Q., 1895, 622 f.) conjectures in addition a rabbinic midrash on 
the resurrection. The original site of the correspondence in the Acta Pauli 
was first proved definitely by C. Schmidt (Weue Hezdelb. Jahrob., 1897, 117f., 
Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift Nr. 1 
herausgegeben, 1904, 125f.). 

$ Just as 2 Co 12* was made the text and occasion of an dvaBarixdy 
IlavAov, according to Epiphanius (fer. xviii. 12). 
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an author who stood no nearer to Paul than did the composer of the Thekla- 
legends, and who wrote with reference to the doctrine of Bardesanes (cp. 
Berendts’ essay on the Christology of the correspondence, in Abhandlungen 
A. von Oettingen zum 70 Geburtstag gewidmet, 1898). 

For text and literature, see P. Vetter’s Tiibingen programme, Der 
Apokryphe dritte Korintherbrief (1894); Lietzmann’s Kletne Texte (12, 
1905); Zahn’s GK. ii. 592-611; Harnack in SB2A., 1905, 3-35, and ACL. 
i. 37-39, li. 1. 506-508; and Rolffs in AVA. i. 362f., 378f., ii. 360, 388 f. 
The Latin version, discovered in 1890, was published by S. Berger and 
Carriere (Za correspondance apocryphe de S. Paul et des Corinthiens. 
Ancienne version latine et traduction du texte Arménien, 1891); cp. Harnack 
and Bratke in 7ZZ., 1892, 7-9, 585-588, Deeleman in 7%eol. Studzén (1909) 
37-56. 


(D) ROMANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions 1\—Locke, Paraphrase and Notes (1733); G. T. 
Zacharia’s Erklarung (1788); Semler’s Paraphraszs (1769); C. F. Boehme’s 
Comment. perpetuus (1806); Belsham (London, 1822); R. Cox (/orae 
Romanae, London, 1824); Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1825); Klee (1830); 
H. E. G. Paulus (1831); Benecke (1831); Reiche (Versuch ecner ausfihri. 
Erfbl. etc. 1833-4)* ; Hodge (1835) ; Olshausen (1835) ; Fritzsche (1836-43) * ; 
Riickert? (1839); R. Haldane (1842); Maier (1843); Rasmus Nielsen 
(Leipzig, 1843); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844); Reithmayr (1845); Kreyhl 
(1845) ; de Wette* (1847); R. Knight (1854); A. A. Livermore (Boston, 
1854); van Hengel (1854-9); Beelen (1854); Purdue (Dublin, 1855); 
Tholuck 5 (1856, Eng. tr. 1842) ; Nielsen (Denmark, 1856) ; F. W. K. Umbreit 
(der Brief an die Rimer, auf dem Grunde des AT ausgelegt, 1856); Ewald 
(1857); Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh, 1857); G. F. Jatho (1858-9); S. H. 
Turner (New York, 1859); Dr. David Brown (Glasgow, 1860); Colenso 
(St. Pauls ep. to Rom. Ed. from a mission. point of view, 1863); S. L. A. 
Ortloph (Erlangen, 1865-6) ; Hofmann (1868) ; J. Forbes (Edinburgh, 1368) ; 
F, Delitzsch, Brief a. d. Romer aus dem griech. Urtext in das Hebratsche 
uebersetzt u. aus Talmud u. Midrasch erléutert (1870)*; Bisping (1870) ; 
H. A. W. Meyer® (1872); Volkmar (1875); Moses Stuart? (1876); Reuss 
(1878) ; Moule (Caméridge Bible, 1879); Klofutar (1880); Godet (1879-80, 
Eng. tr. 1888)*; Oltramare (1881f.); E. H. Gifford (in Speaker's Comm. 
1881)*; H. Reinecke (1884); F. Zimmer (1887); Kleinschmidt (1888) ; 
C. J. Vaughan? (1890) ; Barmby (Pulpzt Comm. 1890); C. W. Otto? (1891) ; 
A. Schafer (1891); Lipsius? (HC. 1892); Jowett? (1894); Lightfoot (Votes 
on Epp. St. Paul, 1895, on 1'-7*); Philippi* (Frankfurt, 1896); Cornely 
(Commentarius, Paris, 1897); J. M. Stifler (New York, 1897); Th. Heusser 
(1898) ; J. Drummond (1899) ; Weiss ® (— Meyer, 1899) * ; W. G. Rutherford 
(tr. and analysis, 1900) ; Ceulemans (1901); J. Agar Beet® (1901); Denney 
(ZEGTZ7. 1901)*; Garvie (CB. 1901); Schlatter* (1901); Schat-Petersen 





1 On the patristic and medizeval commentaries, see Sanday and Headlam, 
pp. xcviii-cii; on the pre-Lutheran, Denifle’s Luther u. Luthertum, i. Ui. 
(1905), besides the conspectus in Meyer’s ed. (Eng. tr., W. P. Dickson, 
Edin. 1873-1874) and in Grafe’s monograph. 
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(Paulus Briev til Romerne, 1902); J. van Andel (Briéev aan de Romeinen, 
Kampen, 1904); Sanday and Headlam® (CC. 1905)*; Lietzmann (HBV. 
1906); Jiilicher (SNW77.? 1907); G. Richter (1907); J. Niglutzsch? (Com- 
mentarius, 1907); Zahn (ZX. I9g10). 

(6) Studies. —H. E. G. Paulus, de origintbus Pauli epistole ad Rom. 
(Jena, 1801); Baur (72déng. Zeztschr. f. Theol., 1836, 59f)*; R. Rothe, 
Brief P. an die R. erklart (1852); Th. Schott, der Romerbrief, seinem 
Endzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt (1858); W. Mangold, der 
Rémerbrief u. die Anfinge der rim. Gemeinde (1866) ; Beyschlag (SA., 1867, 
pp. 627 f.) ; Schenkel (BZ. v. 106-116); Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 321 f.); 
Weizsicker in Jahrb. deutsche Theol. (1876) 248f.; M. Arnold, St. Paul and 
Protestantism (1876, ch. i.); Keble, Studza Sacra (1877, 45-147 on 1}-614) ; 
Holsten (/P7., 1879, 95f., 314f., 680f.)*; Grafe, wher Veranlassung u. 
Zweck d. Romerbriefy (1881)*; A. Klostermann’s Korrekturen 2. bisher. 
Erklirung d. Romerbriefes (Gotha, 1881); W. Mangold, der Romerbrief 
u. seine gescth. Voraussetzungen (1884); Lorenz, das Lehrsystem im 
Réomerbrief (1884) ; Schiirer (Z2.°) ; van Manen, de brief aan de Rometnen 
(1890) ; Hilgenfeld (ZW 7., 1892, 296-347); Liddon, Explanatory Analysis 
(1893) ; Hort, Romans and Ephesians (1895)*; A. C. Headlam (27. 1894-5); 
M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism (1900), 237 f.; Denney (#xp.° 
iii.—v., ‘The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans’) *; A. Robertson (DB. 
iv. 295-306); Feine, der Kémerbrief (1903); G. Semeria, 27 penstero dete S. 
Paolo nella littera at Romanz (Roma, 1903); Pfleiderer, Ure. i. 149f. 
(Eng. tr. i. 211f.); Bahnsen (JZ, 1904, 26-31) ; von Dobschiitz, Ure. pp. 
121f.; D. Volter, Paulus u. seine Briefe (1905), pp. 135-228; Hupfeld, 
der Rimerbrief* (1905); R. J. Knowling, Zestemony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905, pp. 60f., 311 f., 465 f.) ; Zahn (Zzz/. §§ 21-24) ; G. Richter’s Kretesche- 
polemische Untersuchungen (BFT., 1908, xii. 6.). 


§ 1. Contents and outline.—Special literature: C. F. Schmid 
(De epist. ad R. consilio, Tubingen, 1830) ; Kiene, Das Romerbrief 
u. das Joh. Evglm (1868), pp. 1-42; E. Walther, Jxhalt und 
. Gedankengang d. Romerbriefs (1897). 

After a brief introduction (11”), Paul explains why he had 
never been able as yet to visit the Roman church, although he 
had hoped and still hoped to do so, in the course of preaching 
the gospel. Meanwhile, he proceeds to state that gospel as the 
exhibition of God’s dixoocivy éx miotews eis riot (18-7) for all 
men. This forms the theme of what follows.! In 118-320 the 
need of such a dtxavoovvy is proved by the fact that Gentiles 
(118-82) 2 and Jews (2!—3”°) alike had missed it. But, just as the 
apostle’s religious philosophy of history has dipped into almost 


1On 3, cp. Dr. Jas. Morison’s monograph (1866), and G. W. Matthias’ 
Exegetische Versuch (Cassel, 1857); on 1-3, E. Weber’s essay (BFT., 1905, 
ix. 4) on ‘die Beziehungen von R6m I-3 z. Missionspraxis des Paulus.’ 

# For the Alexandrian traits of 11° cp. Schjott in ZVW., 1903, 75-78. 
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unrelieved gloom, it is brightened by the positive fact * that in 
Jesus Christ (3713!) God had revealed his d:xacootvy to the faith 
of man, whether Gentile or Jew. Faith, however, had been in 
the world before Christ, and so had revelation, particularly 
within the sphere of the Jewish Law; Paul therefore turns for 
a moment to show how the Christian gospel of Sukarordvy by 
faith, instead of being at variance with the spiritual order of the 
OT, was identical in principle with the very faith of Abraham 
upon which the Jew prided himself (41%). Returning to the 
positive and blissful consequences of the universal dixcavoovvy 
revealed in Jesus Christ (51-14), he throws these into relief against 
the sombre results of the fall of Adam; life had now superseded 
death, grace had triumphed over sin. But the supersession of 
the Law, so far from relaxing the moral bonds of life, only laid 
higher obligations on the soul of the believing man (6%). This 
leads the apostle to describe the struggle of the soul between the 
Law’s demands and the thwarting power of sin, a conflict between 
the spirit and the flesh (7!) which can only be resolved by the 
interposition of Jesus Christ.t The faith which identifies man 
with him invests life with the divine Spirit (8!*), which is the 
sole guarantee of a sound life in the present and of security in 
the future. 

At this point there is a certain break in the argument. 
Hitherto he has been mainly engaged in a positive statement of 
his gospel, prompted by the charges, which were liable to be 
brought against it, of being ethically mischievous or ineffective. 
The following section reverts to the thought underlying passages 
like 217 41, The gracious fellowship enjoyed by Christians 
with their God through Jesus Christ (8®*) sadly reminds him, as 
a warm-hearted Jew, of the fact that the very people who should 
have been in the direct line of this dcavootvn were standing as 
a nation outside it (g!5). How was this unbelief of Israel, the 
ancient people of God, to be reconciled with the justice and 
promises of God? Paul addresses himself { to this problem in 

* For an argument that 372-6 originally lay, instead of 11, after 116, and 
was followed by 5-6, see D. Volter in ZVW. (1909) 180-183. 

+ Cp. Engel’s exhaustive monograph, Der Kampf am Rom vii (1902). 

+ The antinomy of this patriotic outburst (partly due to the feeling that 
the motives of a renegade might be suspected), or divergence into a 
nationalistic outlook, is one of the most characteristic features in Paul. His 


religious philosophy of history is suddenly shot across by a strong personal 
emotion. Hausrath has somewhere remarked that if Paul had not spent 
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9-11. He begins by pointing out, as he had already done in 
Gal 47! (cp. Ro 27829), that even in the OT there were traces 
of God discriminating between the bodily children of the 
patriarchs (9), and that mere physical descent had never 
entitled a Jew to the promises. Besides, he adds (9149), nettled 
at the idea of Jewish pride and presumption daring to charge 
God with unfaithfulness or injustice, cannot God do as He 
pleases? Is not His freedom sovereign? “Here, to speak 
plainly, Paul’s argument has got into an zmpasse. He is not 
able to carry it through, and to maintain the sovereign freedom 
of God as the whole and sole explanation of human destiny, 
whether in men or nations” (Denney, GTZ. i. 664). He 
breaks away by quoting from the LXX in order to prove that 
God’s apparently harsh methods with the Jews had a larger end 
in view, viz., the election of a people, Jewish and Gentile, on 
the score of faith, so that the doom of the Jews was their own 
fault, consisting in a stubborn refusal to enter into God’s greater 
plan (9229). ‘They are to blame, not God (93°-107!). He had 
made righteousness by faith open and accessible to all; Israel 
could not plead lack of opportunity and warning. Finally, Paul 
tries to sees a ray of light in the dark tragedy thus enacted. 
Israel’s unbelief, he contends, is only partial (112!) and (114) 
temporary; it may have a providential purpose (so that the 
Gentiles need not boast over their less favoured neighbours, 
1113-24; cp. Ramsay’s Pauline and other Studies, 1907, 219 f.) 
in stirring them up ultimately (1125) to claim their heritage in 
the messianic kingdom. for God has shut up all under dis- 
obedience, that upon all He may have mercy. ‘The vision of this 
glorious consummation stirs the apostle to an outburst of solemn 
adoration (1186), with which the whole section fitly closes.* 


himself in the service of Jesus, he would have shed his blood with some 
other natives of Tarsus on the walls of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; and this passage 
shows how his religious patriotism flickered up inside his Christian outlook, 
even in spite of the treatment he received from Jews and Judaists alike. Cp. 
the present writer’s Paul and Paulinism (1910), pp. 66 f. 

* 1152-86 rounds off I-11, as well as 9-11 (cp. Buhl in SX., 1887, 295- 
320). What Paul has in mind is not a Judaising tendency among the 
Jewish Christians at Rome in particular, but the general and perplexing 
question of Judaism in relation to the new faith of the gospel. On the 
dialectic of the whole passage, see Gore’s paper in SB. iii. (‘ The argument 
of Rom ix.-xi.’). The literature, up to 1897, is summarised in H, J. 
Holtzmann’s V77%. ii. 171 f. 
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Applying (otv) the thought of God’s mercy and its obligations 
(121), Paul now sketches the ethic of Christians as members 
of the church (123!) * and of society, and as members of the 
State (1317); love is to be the supreme law (13%), and the 
nearness of the end the supreme motive to morality (13!14). 

These thoughts of mutual charity and of the impending 
judgment are still before the apostle (14%!) as he leaves the 
plane of general ethical counsels for that of a special practical 
problem which was vexing the Roman church, viz., the question 
of abstinence or non-abstinence from food offered to idols. 
Sheer anxiety about personal purity (131%1!4) was leading some f 
to be over-scrupulous at Rome, while the stronger Christians were 
prone to judge such sensitive brothers hastily and harshly, and 
to live without due consideration for weaker members of the 
church who might be offended by their serene indifference to 
such scruples. After laying down the general principle of in- 
dividual responsibility (1412), in order to rebuke censoriousness, 
he appeals nobly to the majority, who were strong-minded, for 
consideration and charity towards the weaker minority (1418-158). 
Towards the close, the plea broadens into a general { appeal for 
Christian forbearance and patience (15!*), which finally streams 
out into an exhortation (15%!%) to all, Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
tians alike, to unite in praise of God’s mercy to them in Christ. 

In a brief epilogue (15}!**), Paul justifies himself for having 
written thus to the Roman Christians, by alleging his apostolic 
vocation ; he tells them (1522) of his future plans, which include 
a visit to Rome on his way from Jerusalem to Spain; then with 
an appeal for their prayers and a brief benediction the letter 
closes (159-33), 

§ 2. The sixteenth chapter. — Special literature: — Kegger- 
mann (de duplici epistolae ad Rom. appendice, 1767); Semler’s 
Paraphrasts, pp. 277-311 ; D. Schulz (SK., 1829, 609 f.) ; Spitta’s 
Ure. iil. 1, pp. 6 f.; Moffatt, AWVTZ. 209 f. 


* For wavrl r@ dvre év buiv (123) read wr. Te SvTe Te ew Hiv (cp. Ac 5% 
Aéywv elval rwva éavrdy), with Baljon and Vollgraff (A/emosyne, 1901, 150). 

+ They were vegetarians and total abstainers. The former practice (cp. 
von Dobschiitz, Ure. pp. 396f.) was not confined to Jews; the neo- 
Pythagoreans and the Orphic societies favoured it. But the high estimate of 
the sabbath (14°) suggests that these weaker brethren were Jewish Christians. 

+ There is no hint that in 15!* Paul is turning (so Paulus and Bertholdt) 
to address the leaders of the church. Paul does not address the éxxAnola 
of Rome, and 154 implies the general body of the local Christians, 
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Since the questions of the nature and needs of the church 
to which the epistle was written depend upon, rather than 
determine, the problem of its literary structure, it will be con- 
venient to discuss the latter first. In order to clear the way, it 
is necessary to recognise the evidence for the hypothesis that 
ch. 16 did not belong to the original epistle; (a) 16727 re- 
presents a later conclusion, added by some Paulinist editor 
(so Reiche, Kreyhl, Mangold: pp. 44f., Schurer, Hilgenfeld, 
de Wette, Volkmar, Lucht, Lipsius, von Soden, Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, W. Bruckner: Chron. pp. 184-185, Weizsdcker: 
AA. i. 382, Baljon: pp. 37-40, Volter, Julicher, R. Scott, 
Corssen, etc.); and (4) 1613 is a special note addressed to the 
church of Ephesus. 


(a) 167-27 is not simply an irrelevant (Bacon, J&L. 1899, 167-176) but 
an un-Pauline finale, evidently (cp. Jud 74") modelled on some stereotyped 
Jewish form of benediction (cp. Mangold, pp. 44-81), and breathing the 
atmosphere of the later epistles to Timotheus and Titus (and of Ephesians). 
The addition of such a doxology is as unexampled in Paul’s correspondence 
as the definition of God as the only wise or eternal and of the scripture as 
frophetic; while the silence upon the wvorhpiov during ¢2mes eternal outdoes 
expressions like Col 178 and is hardly consonant with Ro 17 374. Corssen 
(ZNW., 1909, 32 f.) probably goes beyond the mark in assigning its origin to 
Marcionitism, but at any rate it does not betray Paul’s mind. 

(4) That Ro 16! centains a note which did not originally belong to 
Paul’s Roman epistle is a widely, though not universally,* accepted hypothesis 
which has been under discussion for nearly a century and a half. Most 
probably the note begins, not with v.? (Schulz, Ritschl, Ewald, pp. 428-430 ; 
Schiirer, Reuss, Laurent, van Rhijn, Pfleiderer, Mangold: der Romerbref, 
pp. 136 f.), but with v.1 (Eichhorn, Weiss, Renan, Lucht, Lipsius, Volter, 
von Soden, etc.); it ends, not with v.” (Eichhorn, Ewald, Schulz, Reuss, 
Renan, Mangold, Lucht, Weiss, Lipsius, Volter, von Soden, Richter) nor 
even earlier (some critics, ¢.g. Laurent and Hitzig, breaking off at v. or 
at v.16 as Hausrath, Pfleiderer, Krenkel, Schmiedel), but with v.” (so 
Weizsicker, McGiffert and Jiilicher, Holsten and R. Scott needlessly omitting 
vv. 27-20), + While vv.2!-*3 might well go with Ro 15%%, it is not Paul’s way to 


* For all that can be said on the other side, consult Schlatter’s article 
(SK., 1886, pp. 587 f.), the discussions of Jacquier (i. pp. 277 f.), and Zahn 
(Zinl. i. 272 f.), the remarks of Sanday and Headlam (of. cz¢. pp. xciii f., 
416 f.), and Mair in £24.‘ vii. 75 f. 

t ‘It is generally assumed that the men referred to [in vv.!-*?] were 
Jewish Christians, simply because Paul’s antagonists generally belonged to 
that class; but there is nothing in the passage itself to suggest this. The 
plausible and eloquent talk, the love of good feeding, and the implied 
assumption of wisdom, point rather to Greek adventurers, who, when they 
had failed elsewhere, sought to impose on the simplicity of the Christians ” 
(Dr. J. Drummond, p. 352). 
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add salutations after a final Amen, and the passage connects even better with 
161, though it may have originally lain (Koennecke, Jiilicher) between v.%® 
and v.!". It is needless to regard v.! as a marginal note of Paul to v.@ 
(Laurent), or to put 1 (omitting 7 ydp) after 46 (Baljon, pp. 35-36), though v.* 
is more likely to have crept in from the margin (Grotius, Laurent) than to have 
been displaced from after v.% (Blass and Baljon, p. 37). 

Whilst the letter is not expressly directed to Ephesus, there is much in 
its contents which points to that city and church as its original destination. 
When all is said, it is inconceivable that Paul could have intimately known 
so many individuals, and been acquainted with their local circumstances and 
histories, in a church like that of Rome to which he was as yet personally 
a stranger. The tone of Romans militates against such an idea. In Ro 
I-15 the apostle has been writing as a stranger to strangers, without betraying 
—even at points where such a reference would have been telling and suitable— 
any trace of personal friendship with the members of the church or first-hand 
knowledge of their local environment and situation. Occasionally, it is 
true, he does evince some knowledge of the general course of events (¢.g. 
in 14-15) within the Roman community, but never more than what would 
percolate to him through the ordinary channels of hearsay and report. 
Such incidental familiarity with the Roman situation by no means implies 
the presence of friends upon the spot who had supplied him with information. 
Upon the other hand, the wealth of individual colour and detail in 16” 
presupposes a sphere in which Paul had resided and worked for a consider- 
able time. He knows the people. He can appeal to them, and even speak 
authoritatively to them. Now, as he wrote probably from Corinth, the only 
other city which answers aptly to this description is Ephesus, where Paul 
had had a prolonged and varied experience; indeed, several of the names 
in this note are connected more or less directly with that city or with Asia 
Minor: e.g. Epaenetus (v.5 dmapxt 7s Actas), and Aquila and Prisca (v.%), 
who were at Ephesus immediately before Romans was written (Ac 18!® 6, 
cp. 1 Co 16%), and apparently were there (2 Ti 4!%) not long afterwards. 
These are the first mentioned in the note, and the reference in 1 Cor. and 
here to the house-church of Aquila and Prisca tells against the likelihood of 
a sudden migration on the part of this devoted pair. 

Furthermore, the sharp warning against heretics and schismatics (vv.?7-) 
suits Rome at this period less well than Ephesus, where, then as after- 
wards (1 Co 168%, Ac 207%, Apoc 27%), trouble of this kind was in the air. 
There is no evidence, even from Romans itself, to indicate the existence of 
dtxooraciac and oxdvdadka among the Roman Christians of that day. Con- 
troversy against false teachers is conspicuously absent from Romans, and it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile this outburst of Paul with the traits of Ro I-15, 
even when we identify the errorists with Greek adventurers rather than Jewish 
Christian antagonists. Least convincing of all is the suggestion (Zahn) that 
Paul’s language here resembles that of Gal i® 53, Ph 3'*; these warnings are 
not genuine prophylactic counsels, inasmuch as the trouble had already begun 
in Galatia—which, as even Zahn admits, was not the case in Rome when the 
apostle wrote— while the intimate relations between Philippi and Paul 
differentiate Philippians materially from an epistle like Romans. Nor, again, 
is it likely that the apostle was vaguely warning the Roman Christians against 
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errorists who were already troubling other churches and might at some future 
date make mischief in the capital. The whole point of the counsel is lost if 
the readers did not know the facts and persons in question. How else could 
they mark and turn away from them? In short, the tenor of these words 
marks not an occasion which might possibly arise, but a peril already present, 
just such a situation as was in force in Ephesus, where intrigues and divisions 
(Ac 20!% 29) were so rife that the apostle was determined to follow his usual 
method, in such cases, of avoiding any personal intercourse with the local 
church. Hence he writes this note of warning, incorporating his counsel in 
Pheebe’s letter, whose lack of address probably indicates that she might visit 
other communities in the district. Set in this light, the letter assumes a 
truly historical place. For while the distant tone of even a passage like 157% 
shows that the apostle was not on such terms of close intimacy with the 
Roman church as would prompt the pointed language of 16'%, these words, 
when addressed to Ephesus, are entirely apposite. This is borne out by the 
consideration, accepted by many critics (so, in addition to those already 
mentioned, Farrar, St. Paw/, ch. xxxvil; Laurent, V7 Studzen, pp. 32-38 ; 
Holtzmann, £zn/. 242-246; Adeney, /V7. pp. 379-380: O. Holtzmann, 
NT Zettgeschichte, p. 132; Cone, St. Paul, pp. 12f.; Purchas, Johannine 
Problems and Modern Needs, 47 f.; and Haupt, SX., 1900, pp. 147-148), that 
the note is a note of recommendation for Phoebe (émicro\} cvcrariKh) ; for 
Paul would naturally introduce a person to a circle or circles in which he 
exercised some influence. The value of such a recommendation would 
mainly consist in the writer’s title to respect and obedience from those whom 
he addressed, and it is obvious that this footing of intimacy obtained at 
Ephesus rather than at Rome. 

It may be urged, on the opposite side, that these Christians might have 
migrated to Rome, as there was constant communication between that city 
and the provinces of the empire. In the abstract, this is quite possible. But 
the point is that when Paul wrote Romans, no such migration had occurred. 
All evidence for it is awanting, and the probabilities tell against such a 
wholesale influx of Paul’s friends to the capital. At a later date, in the 
course of time, it is conceivable that they gradually migrated to Rome in his 
footsteps, as Aquila and Prisca did perhaps. Asiatics constantly betook 
themselves thither, and it is therefore far from remarkable—and by no 
means a final argument against the above theory of Ro 16'*’—that almost 
all of the names mentioned in this note have been found by archeologists 
(cp. Lightfoot, Phz/¢ppzans, pp. 171 f.) within the Roman Corpus /nscrip- 
tionum. Most of the names are fairly common throughout the Roman 
world (cp. Lietzmann, p. 73), whilst half are found in the Greek * Corpus 
Inscriptionum for Asia Minor (so, e.g., Epaenetus, Hermes, and Hermas). 
So far as any weight can be attached to the significance of names like 
Prisca, Ampliatus, Nereus, and Apelles, in the subsequent history of primitive 
Christianity at Rome, it is practically irrelevant to the present question ; 
even though the bearers of these names could be safely identified in every 
case with those mentioned by Paul in this note, it would be a far from 





*In the Ephesian Gnostic Acta Johannis (c. A.D. 160) the house of 
Andronicus (Ro 167’) is one centre of activity. 
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valid inference that because they are found to have sojourned afterwards * in 
Rome they must have been there when Paul wrote Romans, or that such a 
combination of names, Greek, Roman, and Jewish, was impossible outside the 
mixed lower population of the capital. 

Gifford (pp. 27-30) regards 16%” as part of a second letter written by 
Paul after his release from the first Roman imprisonment. This theory 
(partially anticipating Spitta’s) gets over the difficulty which arises on the 
canonical view, that Paul could hardly have had so many personal friends in 
Rome before he had reached the capital, but it is not more probable than the 
view which has been just outlined. Similarly Erbes (writing in ZXG., 1901, 
pp. 224-231) finds in 161* a note written by Paul to Rome during his last 
voyage as a prisoner, and forwarded by some Ephesian Christians who were 
free (yet cp. 16”), in order to let the Roman Christians know of his arrival 
(Ac 28). These envoys hurried on, undelayed by the exigencies of the 
apostle’s voyage, and were themselves among the persons to be greeted in the 
note. Of all this, however, there is no hint in the note itself, and the theory t 
is really no improvement on that of Semler, who regarded 167-16 as designed 
for Paul’s friends outside Rome, to introduce the bearers of the epistle. One 
point of such hypotheses is to explain how the note came to be attached to 
Romans, but this can be done otherwise. Eichhorn (Z7zv/. iii. 243 f.) took 
161"? as addressed to Corinth, while Schenkel less probably regarded it as 
intended for all the churches which Phoebe was to visit. Still more drastic 
but equally unsatisfying is Ryder’s conjecture (/BZ., 1898, 184-198) that, 
since éypaya tut» (15°) and 6 ypdwas tiv émicrodjv (1672) have the same 
subject, and since the latter phrase indicates a weightier function than that 
of an amanuensis, chs. 15-16*4 are a fragment written by Tertius himself not 
later than A.D. 64 before the Neronic persecution. If any theory of the 
epistle’s composition is sought along these lines, Spitta’s is more ingenious 
(see below). 

Once this note is detached from Romans, its date is no longer dependent 
upon that of the larger epistle, except when it is regarded as part of some 
larger Ephesian letter which has been incorporated in the canonical Romans 
(see below). Taken by itself, it offers no secure evidence of its date or 
place of writing, beyond the fact that, when vv.*)-?3 are included in it, 
the mention of Gaius (cp. 1 Co 1"4) probably points to Corinth as the church 
from which Paul wrote (cp. Cenchrex, 161). If, as is otherwise likely, the 
immediate destination of the note was Ephesus, with its. local circuit of 
churches, the fact of Paul sending greetings and warnings is entirely conson- 
ant with the situation presupposed in Ac 20 (see above). The description 
of Andronicus and Junias as fe/low-prisoners (16") does not imply that Paul 


* Yet, in the letters subsequently written by Paul from Rome, not one of 
these Christians is ever mentioned. 

+ Ina further study {ZV W., 1909, 128-147, 195-218, ‘ Zeit und Ziel d. 
Griisse Rom 167” und der Mittheilungen 2 Ti 4°’), Erbes developes this 
theory by arguing that 2 Ti 4" (év r7 wpar7 Mov arodoyig ovdels wor Tapeyévero, 
GdAa wavres we €yxaréXurov), which contradicts the hypothesis that Paul had 
such loyal supporters in the Roman church as Ro 16’*? (on the ordinary theory) 
assumes, really refers to his earlier trial in Palestine. 
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was in captivity when he wrote the letter,* but merely that these Christians 
like himself, perhaps with himself on some occasion (at Ephesus or elsewhere ; 
cp. 2 Co 11%; Clem. Rom. v.), had been incarcerated. 

The obscurity which besets the editing of the Pauline epistles for 
canonical purposes prevents us from doing more than conjecture how this 
letter came to be appended to Romans. Perhaps, when the first collection 
was drawn up at Ephesus, this local note was preserved by being put in the 
wake of the larger epistle, especially if the latter was last in the list. Also, 
it contained the names of several who afterwards became prominent in the 
church of Rome (¢.g. Ampliatus). 


§ 3. Structure and tntegrity.—Special literature :—Riggen- 
bach (meue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1892, 498-525); Lightfoot 
and Hort’s essays in the former’s Biblical Essays (287-374) ; 
Wabnitz (R7QR., 1900, 461-469); Moffatt (WVT. 630 f.); 
Harnack, (ZV W., 1902, 83 f.,on 17); Godet, JWT. i. 395-407: 
Zahn’s inl. § 22; R. Steinmetz (ZVW., 1908, 177-180, 
‘Text-kritische Untersuchung zu Rom 17); P. Corssen (ZVIWV, 
1999, 1-45, 97-102); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 
90 tL; Ky Wake (Z2p." x. 504-525). 

The textual phenomena of 1675-27 (apart from any question 
of their authorship) are sufficient by themselves to start the 
further problem, whether the canonical form of Romans does 
not represent a process of more or less extensive editing. The 
insertion of Ro 161-8 proves that the epistle as it stands did not 
come from Paul and his amanuensis at Corinth, but we cannot 
even be sure that 1-15°% is equivalent to the original letter. It 
is plain that when the Romans came to be incorporated in the 
Pauline canon, editorial changes were made either then or 
(perhaps also) at a subsequent period. The question is, whether 
such internal phenomena as can be noted (partly from the 
textual condition of the epistle) were due to Paul himself or to 
a later hand. 

The doxology (1675-77) is found (see Lucht, of. cé#. pp. 43 f., 49 f.) not 
only (i.) in its present canonical position (so most MSS and vss), but (ii.) either 
after 147° alone (so L, many cursives, Chrysostom and Theodoret, etc., with the 
Gk. lectionaries), or (iii.) there in addition to its position after 1624 (so AP, 


arm.), whilst (iv.) F8" (with vacant space after 1674) and G (with vacant space 
after 147°) omit it entirely. According to Origen (vii. 453, Lommatzsch),*+ 


* As, é.g., Lisco assumes, on his peculiar hypothesis of an imprisonment at 
Ephesus, during which Paul wrote several epistles, including this one ( Vzecula 
Sanctorum, 1900). 

+ “* Caput hoe (2.¢. 16-2”) Marcion. a quo scripturee euangelicee atque apos- 
tolicze interpoiatze sunt, de hac epistula penitus abstulit: et non solum (hic ?} 
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(i.) was its normal place in his day ; but even in some codices which did not 
reflect Marcion’s edition (ii.) was to be found—apparently in consequence of an 
edition having been drawn up for reading in the churches, for which purpose 
the details of 15-16 would be irrelevant. This probably explains the fact 
that the capitulations of Codex Fuldensis and Codex Amiatinus, the major 
(sixth century) MSS of the Vulgate, reflect a similar edition (see, further, de 
Bruyne in Revue Bénédictine, Oct. 1908, 423 f.). But it does not carry us 
very far back; for while an ecclesiastical edition might contain 1-14%+ 
16-27, it is extremely unlikely (in spite of all arguments to the contrary) that 
Paul would stop at 1473, even if 16%-?7 were genuine. The latter is not a 
Goxology like 113°, and it does not lead to 15'* as Eph 3%-*! does by closing 
asection. It is one thing that 15-16% should be omitted for church-purposes, 
and quite another for the author himself, with the natural sequel 15-8 before 
him, to break off at 142% and append the doxology, unless we are to assume 
that there was room for no more on the sheet of papyrus. There is a strong 
inherent improbability, therefore, against all theories which attribute to Paul, at 
any rate, any issue of Romans ceasing with 14. Even were 1675-??7 admitted 
to have been written by the apostle, its position after 1473 affords no secure 
basis for any theories of an edition of Romans from his own hand which 
ended there. It may be questioned, indeed, whether the reasons usually 
given for an ecclesiastical transference of the doxology to the close of ch. 14 
are adequate. Modern ideas of what an early Christian church would or 
would not have found edifying, are apt to be too narrow. On the same 
principle we should expect to find traces of 1 Co 167* having been put after 
15°7-°8, and no textual evidence for such a transference is forthcoming. But, 
in the case of Ro 167°’, such textual evidence is clear and early. The only 
question is, Does Origen’s charge imply that Marcion actually mutilated the 
epistle, or that he found an exemplar in use which did end with 14+ 16-77? 
The former theory depends on the probability that the contents of Ro 15-16 
would prove obnoxious to Marcion ; but this hardly appears, likely, for the 
OT quotations would not discredit the passage to Marcion, any more than 
they did the gospel of Luke. The latter view assumes that an ecclesiastical 
recension of the epistle existed by the beginning of the second century, 
which omitted 15-16 as less suitable for public reading (so, ¢.g., Hort and 
Godet) and appended 16*-??to1q. Still, it may be accidental that Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen are the only Ante-Nicene fathers who quote from 
Ro 15-16. The personal contents of 16, like those of 1 Co 16, may have 
prevented any widespread allusions to it. 


hoc, sed et ab (? in) eo loco ubi scriptum est omne autem, quod non est ex fide, 
peccatum est [z.e. 14] usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis uero exem- 
plaribus, id est in his que non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput 
diuerse positum inuenimus: in nonnullis etenim codicibus post eum locum 
quem supra diximus, hoc est, ommne autem, quod non est ex fide, peccatum est, 
statim coherens habetur ez autem qui potens est uos confirmare; alii uero codices 
in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent.” It is disputed (cp. Zahn’s GX. 
ii. 519 f.) whether ‘dissecuit,’ in this version of Rufinus, means ‘removed’ 
(=‘abstulit’) or ‘cut up.” Against Zahn, see Corssen in ZVW., 1909, 13 f., 
who argues for the former (= d:éreyer). 





ROMANS 14i 


The omission of é&y‘'Péuy in 17 18 by G (Gk. and Lat. text), and in 17 
further by g Ambrosiaster (raow rots odow év aydmry Get, KAyTois aylots), 
appears to indicate that these words were absent, if not from an early 
recension of the epistle, at least from a number of early copies (including the 
text used by Origen). As the variation is too significant and widespread 
to have been due to a transcriptional error, it must be explained as due either 
(a) to the same motive as is alleged for the excision of év’ E¢éow in Eph 1, z.¢. 
an ecclesiastical or liturgical desire (cp. Tert. adv. Marc. v. 17 ; Ambrosiaster 
on Col 4!*; Apollonius in Eus. #. £. v. 18. 5) to mark the epistle’s catho- 
licity of reference ; or (4) to Marcion’s revision (cp. Corssen, de Bruyne, Sanday 
and Headlam, pp. xcvii-xcviii), the latter motive covering the excision of 
15-16 as well. (a) seems on the whole preferable (so, ¢.g., Steinmetz and 
Schmiedel). Zahn’s contention, that the original text of 17 did not contain 
év ‘Pdun (so W. B. Smith, /BZ., 1901, pp. 1-21 ; cp. Harnack, ZVW., 1902, 
$3f.), but that 17° did, is based on inadequate textual evidence, as R. Stein- 
metz and Corssen have shown. The former critic agrees with those who 
regard the position of the doxology after 14 as the result of liturgical reading. 
**Man las den Romerbrief bis Kap. 14 und setzte dorthin die Doxologie. 
Man wagte dabei aber nicht, einen so grossen Abschnitt wie Kap. 15 und 16 
einfach ganz zu beseitigen, wie man das mit den Worten év‘Pwyy in 17 und 
in 1/5 ohne Bedenken tat” (ZVVW., 1908, 188). Corssen’s intricate arguments 
lead him to refer all the phenomena of the shorter recension of Romans to 
Marcion. A further conjecture (c) is that the words were omitted (together 
with 15-16) in a special edition of the epistle issued by Paul himself (so variously 
from Riickert to Lightfoot). This edition-hypothesis (Renan, iii. pp. xiii f., 
461 f.; Sabatier, Denney, etc.) assumes usually that 1-14+ 16!” represented 
the edition sent to Ephesus, whilst 1-14 + 167)-*4 and 1-11 +15 were copies of 
the circular forwarded to the churches of Thessalonika and Rome respectively. 
Spitta carries forward this conjecture in Ure. iii. 1 (1901), holding acutius 
quam uerzcus (cp. Bahnsen in PM, 1902, 331-336) that 12!-157+ 161-20 
represent a short letter written after Ac 28% (A.D. 63-64) during a tour among 
the Gentile Christian churches, while 1'811!9+ 1514-33 were written earlier 
(at the crisis over the Council of Jerusalem) for believing Jews, to justify the 
Gentile mission, and re-adapted by the apostle for Gentile-Christian readers 
with the addition, ¢.g., of 111! and 15°. Lightfoot’s simpler view posited 
a double recension, the original draft (1-167) being addressed to the Roman 
church, the second (omitting év ‘Pwuy in 17 © and 15-16, but adding 16>-27) 
being designed for a wider circle ; subsequently the doxology was transferred 
to its present position in the original and earlier recension, represented by the 
canonical epistle. Attempts have been made on broader lines to disentangle 
in whole or part a larger letter to Ephesus, ¢.g. in 12-14+16 (Straatman, 
TT., 1868, 25 f.), 12-15°+ 16° (Schultz, Jahrb. frir deutsche Theol., 1876, 
104 f.), and 9-11+16 (Weisse’s Beztrage, 46 f.); cp. J. Weiss in TZZ., 1893, 
395, and 72S¢. 182-184. None of these, however, works out at all well in 
detail. 

Apart from the doxology (16%-?7), when a note to Ephesus is found in 
16-3 it becomes superfluous to discuss the theory, once held by Baur, 
Schwegler (WVZ. ii. pp. 123 f.), and some others (recently, W. B. Smith, 
JBL., 1901, 129-157) that 15-16 are totally, or even partially (Lucht), 
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spurious, as well as composite.* There is little or nothing in 15 to justify 
the supposition that it was not composed by Paul (see on this especially 
Mangold, pp. 81 f.); the bold expressions of 15°16 are as likely to have 
come from the apostle as from any one else, and none of the other points 
alleged, ¢.g. by Lipsius, is decisive against the Pauline authorship (cp. HVT. 
630). The close connection of 15 with 14 tells against the view (Schenkel) 
that 15 represents a postscript to the original letter. The balance of 
probability is upon the whole in favour of the hypothesis that 1!-15% 
represents substantially the original epistle; that 161°? was added to it, 
when the Pauline canon was drawn up at Ephesus; that 16”°°7 represents 
an editorial climax to this composite production; and that the omission 
of év ‘Pou in 17 and the relegation of 167-*7 to a place after 14 were due 
to subsequent liturgical procedure. 

Evanson’s arguments against the Pauline authorship (Dzssonance of the 
Four Generally Received Evangelists*, 1805, 306-312) were as unable to 
attract the attention of scholars as those independently advanced by Bruno 
Bauer half a century later (A7ztzk der paulin. Briefe, 1852, iii. 47-76; 
Christus und die Caesaren, 1877, 371-380). The denial of Paul’s existence, 
which is bound up with such theories, was developed by Loman in his 
‘Queestiones Pauline’ (Z'7., 1882-1883, 1886), and the fool’s cap was 
placed unconsciously on them by Steck’s attempt (see above, p. 73) to 
show that Romans depended on Seneca, as well as upon Philo, the 
Assumptio Mosis, and Fourth Esdras. Van Manen’s arguments answer 
themselves; if the methods he employs (cp. #&z. 4127-4145) are valid, 
then not merely biblical but literary critics must allow that their occupation 
is gone. The reproduction of similar views by W. B. Smith (cp. Z/. i. 
309-334) led to a patient and careful refutation by P. W. Schmiedel 
(Z/. i. 532-552), after or against which there is little to be said. For other 
criticisms in detail, see R. J. Knowling’s 7he Wetness of the Epzstles, pp. 133f., 
and Clemen’s Paulus, i. pp. 85 f. The futility of these wholesale theories 
was soon felt by Volter, who attempted to posit an authentic epistle underneath 
extensive interpolations, separating the original genuinely Pauline letter 
(q2+ 5b-7. 8-17 51-12, 15-19, 21 G1-13. 16-28 po_73, p4l_756 y514-16. 23b-383 7621-24) written 
to the Gentile Christian church of Rome, from interpolations by an editor 
who sought to Hellenise Paul’s teaching with the help of Stoic and Platonic 
ideas derived in part from the Wisdom of Solomon, Philo, and Seneca, and 
to controvert not Jewish Christians, but Jews of his own day. In addition 
to this editor’s contributions, further glosses are visible in 21415 322-26 725b 
yyl1-86 y57-13. 17-23a 7 67-20a. 25-27 from the pen of one who also omitted év “Pwuy 
in 1” ) in order to generalise the epistle for the use, primarily, of the church 
at Ephesus. 

While the criteria for such hypotheses are too subjective to deserve 
attention, the canonical text of the epistle here and there has been more 
justly suspected of incorporating glosses. Thus (a) the awkward construction 
of 218-16, where v.!® seems to follow vv.!*! rather than ” or the whole 





* R. Scott (of. c#t. 237-246) makes 12-15 practically all non-Pauline, 
while the original epistle (I-11 + 1575-*) is regarded as the slow elaboration 
of two or three distinct essays (¢.2. I-5, 6-8, 9-11). 
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paragraph, has suggested (cp. Lietzmann’s note, pp. 14-15) either that 44 
represent a marginal gloss (so Wilke, aze Neutest. Rhetorzk, pp. 216-228 ; ' 
Laurent, WZ Studien, 17-19, 32 f.; Blass; Volter, 141-142; J. Weiss,* 
Beitrige zur paul. Rhetorik, 56-57), or less probably that v.!® should be 
taken as an interpolation (Weisse, Baljon, pp. 4-6), if not put after v.” 
(Michaelis, Wilke, Wassenbergh) or v.”® (Hitzig). Otherwise v.18 might be 
a marginal insertion of Paul (Eichhorn), though not the later addition of 
an editor (from Ja 172; so Weisse, Michaelis adding 4, and van Manen 
adding 14-5). (4) 57 is a natural parenthesis rather than a break in the 
argument, and need not be taken as a gloss (as by Semler, Weisse, Michelsen, 
Lipsius, Koennicke, and Jiilicher=”), or as two (Naber, Mnemosyne, 1881, 
287 f.). Nor (c) is 5! kat dua rAs auaprias 6 Odvaros to be suspected as a 
scribal gloss (van Manen, Straatman, Baljon), though 5!*"14(Weisse, Beztrage, 
p- 35; Volter, vf. czt. pp. 147f., for exegetical reasons) has an illogical 
appearance.t (d) 77” (dpa ofv airds éym TE pév vot dovrcdw vduw Oeod, 
TH 6€ capki voum auaprias) may readily have been misplaced by a scribe 
from its true place before v.*4 (Venema, Wassenbergh, Keil, van Hengel, 
Lachmann, Koennicke, BZ. xii. 1. 24-25; Biass, Lietzmann, etc.) ; 
to delete it entirely (Michelsen, Reiche, Weisse, Baljon, pp. 17-18; 
Volter, pp. 157-8) is to leave no room for an explanation of how it ever 
came to be inserted.t (¢) As the 6a wavrds of 11° is, strictly speaking, 
inconsistent with the thought of what follows, it has been conjectured 
(e.g. by Holsten, ZW7., 1872, 455; Michelsen, Rovers, van Manen, 
and Lipsius) that this passage is a marginal gloss written, like 1 Th 216, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, to emphasise the final exclusion of the Jews from 
the messianic kingdom. Against this it is rightly urged that the metaphor 
of v." would follow awkwardly after that of v.®. But surely not more so 
than that of v.® in its present site. (/) Apart from those who reject the 
entire chapter as un-Pauline, various critics have felt obliged to regard 
one or two passages in 15)4% as later glosses; Straatman, e.g., deletes 
Nemec N vane Maneny: viv.28:.) 1924. 2%-) 80782). Volter, .vverno (altering 
éxwv to éxw in >) and Lipsius, vv. 2b 2324. The reasons for such 
a hypothesis do not seem justified by literary or historical criticism (cp. 
Feine’s Roémerbrief, 138 f.). Thus a mission to Illyria is quite within the 
bounds of probability, during one of Paul’s residences in Macedonia ; and 


* Adding 26-27 as another gloss from the same hand, since the ydp of 78 
reaches back to ”, while the ofv of 7° does not connect well with the context. 

+ The same critics, with Michelsen, find 6'* an interpolated gloss, with 
as little reason as leads them (with Volkmar and Baljon, pp. 14-15) to 
delete 719”, 

+ To suppose (with Volter, p. 226) that some scribe, failing to grasp 
the connection between 7% and 81, added this recapitulatory comment as 
a bridge, is surely a tour de force. See Jiilicher’s note (SV7. ii. p. 48), and 
Clemen’s Eznzheitléchkezt, pp. 84 f. (cp. his Paulus, i. 99-100). On the 
other hand, rots srotxoforv (4!) is plainly an instance of textual primitive 
corruption, while ovre duvdmers (8*°) must precede logically (as in K L, etc.) 
ore éveor@ra xTN., unless it is to be deleted (as by van Hengel, Baljon, 
Tholuck, Koennicke, and others). 
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the silence of Galatians does not necessarily preclude some preaching at 
Jerusalem, even granting that Jerusalem here should not be taken in a 
colloquial and geographical sense. At all events it is hardly fair to object 
to the one statement because it conflicts with the silence, to the other be- 
cause it seems to disagree with the statements, of Acts (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 
1902, 230 f.). The expression (fz/ly preached the gospel, v.1*) is rhetorical ; 
Paul, as often, is using a natural hyperbole (Curtius, SBBA., 1893, 929, 
quotes an apt verbal parallel from Aristoph. Avzzghts, 642 f.), and 7° is not 
inconsistent with *3'-, for the apostle’s visit to Rome (cp. 147}8) is as much 
for his own sake as for theirs ; in any case Rome is to him but the point 
of departure for a further tour, not the object of independent mission-work. 
Finally, as even Vélter (p. 178) admits, there is nothing suspicious about 
the reference to this Spanish mission ; after his death it would have hardly 
been attributed to him. 

Such detailed difficuliies in the contexture of the epistle do not amount to 
any proof that it isa patchwork of different writings. Its composition must 
have taken some time. ‘‘ We must try to comprehend the position of such 
a man when, perhaps in the midst of his handicraft, he dictated on difficult 
matters in which his thoughts pressed one upon another, in order to judge 
truly to what degree he would be likely to fail in good connexion and orderly 
progress of thought” (P. W. Schmiedel, /., 1903, 549). This considera- 

tion, taken along with the internal evidence, is enough to disprove any rigid 
' theory of heterogeneous composition. Paul was many-sided, and mure than 
one side of his nature came out in this epistle, a fact which is missed when 
attempts are made to trace a rectilinear dialectic throughout the successive 
chapters. 


§ 4. Date and aim.—When 151“ is accepted as genuine, the 
date of the epistle is fixed towards the close of Paul’s mission in 
Achaia (Ac 207); it was written from Corinth,* on the eve 
of his departure for Jerusalem. The collection, which forms so 
prominent a feature of the Corinthian correspondence, is now 
finished, and Paul is on the point of conveying the money to the 
Palestinian Christians on whose behalf it has been raised. The 
precise year depends on the view taken of the apostolic chronology 
(see above, p. 62); most editors fix on+a.D. 58; but the general 
period of the epistle’s composition is at any rate plain, as well 
as its relative position after the Corinthian correspondence. 

The purpose of the letter is less plain, and any character- 
isation of it depends on the relative importance assigned to its 
general and its specific elements. Those who emphasise the 
former, view the epistle as a compendium of the Pauline gospel 
(so from Luther, Melanchthon, Reiche, and de Wette to Weiss 

* Paulus inferred from 15! that it was composed in some town of Illyrikum. 


The facilities of communication point to Corinth, however (cp. “aley’s 
Horae Paulinae, ed. Birks, 1852, pp. 8f.). 
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and Godet), but the absence of definite teaching upon such 
questions as the Lord’s Supper, the church, eschatology, and the 
resurrection, is sufficient to disprove the theory. Others find 
a much more specific and personal object in the epistle. But 
its aim is not simply to secure in the church of Rome a vantage- 
ground for further propaganda in the West (so, eg., Schott, 
Beyschlag, and Riggenbach, exaggerating the weight of passages 
like 12° and 157+), much less to justify Paul against a supposed 
charge of neglecting so important a church (Hofmann); it is 
rather to state, for the primary benefit of the Roman Christians, 
the ydapirpo mvevparexov which Paul was conscious of possessing 
in his knowledge of the gospel, and which he imparts in writing, 
GO pepovs, OS eTavapmmvycKwv duas dia THY Xap THV SofeEtady jot 
dé tov Geod (1515, cp. 1!f-), The feature of the gospel which 
is chiefly before his mind is its universal range, as the divine 
dvvapis eis Gwrnpiay Travti To motevovte. It is a gospel for ra 
€6vn (cp. 15 1516 etc.), and as such it involves a supersession of 
Jewish praxis and principle. This outlook explains the course of 
118_1 156; 9-11 falls into its proper place, not as the centre and 
pith (Baur) of the letter, but as a specific, historical application 
of the principles already laid down in 1-8. 

Baur argues that Paul would not have devoted so important 
a part of his letter as 9-11 to the problem of Judaism in relation 
to Hellenism, “had he not had close at hand some special 
material reason for doing so, and this was afforded him by the 
circumstances of the local church” (awd, i. 329), but the 
problem had been raised by his past experience in the long 
mission throughout Asia and Greece. It is not even enough to 
argue that the object of Romans was to counteract the Jewish 
Christian propaganda in the Roman church (so Weizsacker) ; 
one would expect in this event to find the christological problem 
more prominent. It is more plausible to detect the conciliatory 
motive (Pfleiderer) of reconciling the Gentile Christian majority 
with the Jewish Christian minority, by expounding more fully 
Paul’s gospel as a deeper and broader exposition of the faith 
than either party had yet reached. This aspect is enforced by 
those who (like Bleek, Hodge, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Holsten) 
variously lay stress upon the irenical tone of Paul’s dialectic. 
A more polemical view is taken by scholars like Aberle (Zvn/. 
205 f.) and Feine, who find that Paul is opposing unbelieving 
Jews, though it is not easy to see why he should do so in an 

10 
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epistle to Rome especially, and in an epistle primarily addressed 
to Gentile Christians. Judaism as the enemy is the view also 
underlying both Ewald’s and Grafe’s theories ; the former regards 
the epistle (culminating in 13!) as an attempt to disentangle 
Christianity from any compromising association with the Judaism 
whose fate he saw impending at the hands of the Roman 
power; Grafe (of. cit. pp. 54f.), on the other hand, hears in the 
epistle a desire to establish Paul’s free gospel against the 
influences of local Jews who were corrupting the Roman 
Christians with legalistic sympathies. 

These conflicting or complementary views open up the 
intricate problem of the readers to whom the epistle was 
addressed. Here we face apparently diverging statements, 
some of which imply Gentile Christians, while others point to 
Jewish Christians. The former passages include 15 18 1118 and 
1515f- which are perfectly explicit; they reckon the Roman 
Christians as among the Gentiles, and none of the counter- 
references is strong enough to overbear the force of such 
allusions. The use of the first person plural in 3° 41 and 9, 
which seems to rank Paul with a Jewish Christian audience, 
means no more than the similar allusion in 1 Co ro!; and the 
connection of his readers with the Law in 7!“ etc. is on all-fours 
with the tone of the argument in Gal 4! (to Gentile Christians). 
7 se Obscurity which wraps the origin of the Roman church, or 
churches, prevents us from checking the internal evidence of the 
epistle by any external traditions of historical value, but the 
probabilities are that a Jewish Christian nucleus was surrounded 
by a Gentile Christian majority, perhaps drawn in part from the 
local proselytes.* Thus the view that the Roman church was 
predominantly Gentile Christian (so, eg., Schott, Weizsicker, 
Pfleiderer, Schurer, von Soden, Feine, Julicher, Denney, Belser, 


* ‘© The labours of St. Paul himself and his associates, first in Asia Minor 
and then in Macedonia and Greece, must have started many little waves, as 
it were, of Christian movement, some of which could hardly fail to reach as 
faras Rome. The Christianity they carried would as a matter of course be 
the Christianity of St. Paul himself... and if it found at Rome a pre- 
existing Christianity of a more Jewish type, the old might either pass into the 
new or remain unchanged. There was no necessity or likelihood that any 
violent antagonism should arise between them, unless a fresh element should 
be introduced in the shape of Jewish emissaries deliberately sent from the 
East to counterwork Paul” (Hort, Romans and Ephesians, p. 16). Of such 
a counter-movement there is no clear evidence in the epistle. 
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Peake, and especially Hoennicke, JC. 161f.) is, so far as the 
evidence of the epistle goes, preferable to the hypothesis that 
it was predominantly Jewish Christian (so, «g., Baur, Lipsius, 
Reuss, and Zahn). ‘There is no topic in the letter which can be 
said to be foreign to the interests of the former, and no method 
of argument which can be pronounced off the line of legitimate 
appeal to them. Paul may have had in mind a Gentile 
Christian community in which there was a minority (=¢he weak 
of 141-1518) of Jewish Christians (cp. E. Riggenbach’s essay 
in SK., 1893, 649-678), probably including a number of 
proselytes,* but the primary aim of the writer is not to adjust 
the relations of these parties (so especially Holsten and 
Hilgenfeld). This would be to make 14!-15} the climax of 
the foregoing pages, instead of a supplement to them. The 
purpose of the apostle is rather to re-state, in the light of his 
experience during the long mission now closing, and in view 
of the fresh propaganda which he contemplated in the West, the 
principles of his gospel for the Gentiles in its relation to 
Judaism. All he knew of the internal condition of the Roman 
church was from hearsay. He did not write on account of any 
special trouble there, and it is artificial to suppose, with 
Pfleiderer and others, that he keeps one eye on the Jewish 
Christian and another upon the Gentile Christian portion of his 
audience. Romans is more of a treatise than any other of Paul’s 
epistles. Its structure is not determined by any local questions 
suggested to him, and, unlike all the preceding letters which are 
extant, this is not addressed to a church which he had founded. 
It is not written in the air. Paul is not composing in order to 
ciear up or to express his own mind. But neither is he writing 
with a direct reference to the Roman Christians at every turn. 
“The letter does not attack Jewish Christianity, but Judaism 
—the Israelitish religion—standing over against Christianity as 
a distinct, independent entity which casts its shadow over the 
path of the new religion. Though he formulates objections in 
order to refute them, we must not imagine that persons pressing 
such objections really existed in the Roman church; St. Paul 


* Beyschlag’s arguments in favour of a proselyte-element have been 
independently worked out by Volter in his Dze alteste Predigt aus Rom (1908). 
Kattenbusch (das Agost. Symbol, ti. 450) rightly observes that Romans is 
inexplicable apart from the fact that the majority of its readers were 
originally proselytes. 
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simply adopts the customary style for such discussions,—a style 
which was especially in accord with the lively genius of one so 
disposed to dialectic development of his thought” (von Soden, 
INT. 80-81). “If Paul was going to write to the Romans at all, 
no matter from what immediate impulse,—though it should only 
have been to announce his approaching visit,—it would be 
natural that his communication, in proportion as he realised the 
place and coming importance of the church at Rome, should 
assume a catholic and comprehensive character” (Denney, 
EGT. ii. 569). Psychologically, the breadth and general scope 
of the epistle are thus intelligible. A partial analogy in literature 
is furnished by Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
which were begun as a private letter to a gentleman in Paris. As 
Burke went on, however, the matter so grew and gained upon 
him that its importance and bulk demanded wider consideration 
than could be given in a mere letter. He therefore widened his 
scope, but adhered to the semi-private form of address. “I 
wish,” he says at one point to his correspondent, “to com- 
municate more largely what was at first intended only for your 
private satisfaction. I shall still keep your affairs in my eye, 
and continue to address myself to you. Indulging in the 
freedom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw out my 
thoughts, and express my feelings, just as they arise in my mind, 
with very little attention to formal method.” 


§ 5. Traces in early Christian literature. —Echoes of Romans occur in 
1 Peter, and probably in Hebrews and James as well. Like 1 Cor., it was 
undoubtedly used by Clement of Rome, as is plain from the following 
passages, amongst others :—17/=xxxvi. 2, 9 dovveros xal éoxotwuévy didvowa 
(cp. li. 5, Tas douvérous kapdlas), 17°-*2=xxxv. 5-6, 24=xlvii. 7, 47°=1. 6-7 
(perhaps), 61=xxxiii. I (cp. context), 9¢°=xxxii. 2, and 13!=1xi. 1. It is 
thus a component part of the Pauline group which Clem. Rom. proves to 
have been in circulation by the last quarter of the first century. The echoes 
in Ignatius are indubitable, also, if less distinct. Kaérns was (64) 
recurs in Zphk. xix. 3, 1°4 underlies Smyrn. i. 1 (€k yevots Aaveld cata 
odpka, vidv Geod xard Gédnua Kai divauv, cp. Zph. xviii. 2), and striking 
coincidences occur in J/agn. vi. 2 (=61"), ix. 1 (=75), 7ral/. ix. 2 (=8"), 
Eph. ix. (=9") etc. Polykarp’s knowledge of the epistle is fairly certain 
(cp. iii, 3=13°, x.=121°), though twice the allusion might be to 2 Cor. 
instead (vi. 2=14""-77 cp. 2 Co 5", and iv.. 113" 6" cp. 2 ColG) ate 
familiarity of Justin with Romans is patent ; cp. ¢.g. Dzal. xxiii. =45*, xxvii. 
=311-17, xliv.=9’, xlvii.=2* etc. (with AZol. i. 40=1018), as is that of 
Athenagoras (Leg. pro Chrést. xiii. =121, xxxiv.=1*"). On the other hand, 
kod\Awpevor aya0y (v. 2) is too slender a basis to establish a use of the epistle 
12°) in the Didaché, and the solitary glimpse in Hermas (J/and. x. ii. 5§= 
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86-7) proves next to nothing. The epistle appears, however, in the Canon 
of Marcion and in the Muratorian Canon; while it is expressly cited by 
Irenzeus (quoting an elder, adv. her. iii. 16. 3=1' 9° etc.), Clem. Alex. 
(Paedag. 7o=11” etc.), and Tertullian (e.g. adv. Praxeam, xiii.=1" 9°). 
According to Hippolytus, it was employed also by several Gnostic or semi- 
Gnostic sects, including the Ophites or, Naasseni, and by the Valentinians 
(cp. Iren. adv. haer. i. 8. 3, 1. 3- 4). 


(E) COLOSSIANS. 


LITERATURE. — (a) Editions — Bugenhagen (1527); Melanchthon’s 
Enarratio epist. Pault ad Coloss. (1559); W. Musculus (Comm. in epp. ad 
Phil. Col. etc., 1865) ; J. Gryneus (2 xplicario, 1585) ; R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 
1600) ; Thomas Cartwright (London, 1612); Bishop Davenant (Cambridge, 
1627); P. Bayne (London, 1634); N. Byfield (London, 1649); G. Calixtus 
(Exposetio litt. in Eph. Col. etc. 1664-6); J. H. Suicer (27 epzst. S. Paulé 
ad Col. comment. crit. exeget. theol. 1669)* ; J. Alting, Azalys¢s exegetica tn 
Ep. ad Coloss, (Amsterdam, 1687); P. J. Spener’s Erklarung (1706); 
Hazevoet’s Verklaering (Leyden, 1720); S. van Til (Amsterdam, 1726) 3 
Roell, Zfzstole Paul: ad Coloss. exegesis (1731); Baumgarten’s Auslegung 
(Halle, 1767); J. D. Michaelis? (1769); G. C. Storr’s D7ssertatio exegetica 
(Tiibingen, 1783-7, Eng. tr. Edin. 1842)*; F. Junker, Hestordsch-krit. und 
philolog. Comm. (Miinchen, 1828)*; J. F. von Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1829) ; 
C. F. Bahr, Comment. uber d. Brief P. an die Kol. mit Beriicksichtigung 
d. altern u. neuern Ausleger (Basel, 1833); Mannheim (1833); Steiger, der 
Brief Pauli an die Colosser ; Uebersetzung, Erklairung, etnleitende u. epi- 
hkretische Abhandlungen (Erlangen, 1835) ; Bohmer ( 7heol. Auslegung, Breslau, 
1835); Huther (1841); Dan. Wilson (1845); Baumgarten-Crusius (1847) ; 
de Wette? (1847); Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); Bisping’s 
Erklarung (1855); Ewald (1857); Ellicott (1857, etc.); Dalmer (Gotha, 
1858) ; Messner’s Zrklarung (1863); Meyer? (1865); Bleek’s Vorlesungen 
tiber die Briefe an die Col., den Philemon, u. die Epheser (ed. Nitzsch, 1865) ; 
Schenkel (in Lange’s Szbe/-Werk?, 1867; Braune (zézd., Eng. tr. 1870); 
Hofmann (1870 f.); A. Klopper (1882)*; J. Eadie? (Edin. 1884)*; 
J. Li. Davies? (Zp. Col. and Philemon, 1884); J. A. Beet (1890); Light- 
foot® (1890 and later) *; Oltramare, Commentazre sur les &. de S. Paul aux 
Col. Eph. et & Philémon (1891 f.)*; H. C. G. Moule (Cambridge Bible, 
1893); von Soden? (HC. 1893); Wohlenberg (in Strack-Zockler’s Comm. 
1895); Findlay (Pulpzt Commentary, 1895)*; T. K. Abbott (JCC. 1897) ; 
G. W. Garrod (1898) ; Maurer? (1900); Haupt (— Meyer’, 1902) * ; G. C. 
Martin (CB., n. d.); Peake* (ZG7. 1903); P. Ewald (ZK. 1905); 
Lueken? (SWZ. 1907); J. M. S. Baljon (1907); A. L. Williams (CG7. 
1907); P. Bijsterveld (de drzev van P, aan de Col. (1908); G. Alexander 
(New York, 1910). 

(4) Studies—against the standard treatise of H. J. Holtzmann, A7vctzk der 
Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (1872*), see J. Koster, de echthetd van de 
brieven aan de Kolossers en aan de Ephestérs (1877) and von Soden (/P7, 
1885, pp. 3201., 407 f.,672f.). Partly on Holtzmann’s lines, J. Weiss (7ZZ., 
1900, 553-556); Soltau (SX., 1905, 521-562, ‘die urspriingliche Gestalt 
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des Kolosserbriefs ), and Michelsen (77., 1906, 159 f., 317 f.); (i.) against the 
Pauline authorship :—Baur’s Paulus, 417 f. (Eng. tr. ii. 1-44); Schwegler, 
NZ. ii. 325 f. ; Planck (Zheol. Jahrb., 1847, 461 f.); Mayerhoff, der Brief 
an die Kolosser mit vornehenlicher Berticksichtigung der Pastoralbriefe 
(1838) ; Hoekstra (77., 1868, 559 f.) ; Hilgenfeld (2 WT, 1870, pp. 245 f.); 
Weizsacker (4A. ii. 240 f.); Briickner (Chron. 41 f., 257 f.); Cone, The 
Gospel and tts Interpretations (pp. 249-255). (ii.) for :—Schenkel (Chrzstus- 
bild d. Apostel, pp. 83-86); Renan (ili., ix.-xii.); Hort, /udazstéc Chris- 
tzanity (pp. 116 f.); Sanday in Smith’s DB. i. 624-631 (1893); Weiss 
(A/T. i. 371-377) ; Sabatier’s Paul (pp. 229 f.) and in ASR. iii. 272-275, 
McGiffert (44. 366-374); E. H. Hall (Papzas, 1899, 283 f.); Jiilicher 
(ZBz. i. 860 f.) ; Pfleiderer, Urc.? i. 258 f. ; Clemen, Paulus, i. pp. 122 f. ; 
Moffatt, HVT. 214 f.; Bacon, Story of St. Paul (1905), 303 f., 330 f.; 
Jacquier in Vigoroux’ DA. ii. 866-876. (iii.) general:—C. G. Hofmann 
(Lntroductio in lect. epistolae P. ad Coloss. 1739) ; Storr (déssertatéo in epist. 
P. ad Coloss. 1786); Boehmer’s /sagoge (Berlin, 1829); L. Montet, Zzzro- 
ductio in epistolam ad Coloss. (Montauban, 1841) ; J. Wiggers, ‘das Verhalt- 
niss des Ap. Paulus zu der christlichen Gemeinde in Kol.’ (SX., 1838, pp. 
165 f.); Schenkel (AZ. iii. 566-571); J. O. F. Murray (DZ. i. 454-456) ; 
K. J. Miiller, Ueber ad. Gedankengang d. Apostels Paulus in Kol. (1905); 
M. Rohr, Les épitres de Papitre Paul aux Col. et aux Eph. (1905). (iv.) on 
the errorists :—Schneckenburger’s Ueber das Alter d. uid. Proselyten-Taufe, 
nebst einer Betlage tiber die Irrlehrer zu Colossae (Berlin, 1828); Rheinwald 
(de pseudo-doctoribus Colossenstbus, 1834); Osiander in 72d. Zeztschrift 
(1834), pp. 96 f.; J. Barry (les faux docteurs de Colosses, Montauban, 1846) ; 
Hilgenfeld (2ZWT. xiii. 233 f.); Neander’s Planting of Christian Church 
i. 319 f., M. Dibelius, Dze Ge¢sterwelt tm Glauben des Paulus (1909), 151-155. 


§ 1. Axalysis—Like Romans, this epistle was written to a 
church which the author only knew by hearsay. Paul had neither 
founded nor even visited (1* 7-* 23 21) the Christian community at 
Colossé, a Phrygian township on the left bank of the Lycus; 
but, as their founder, Epaphras (17 412), was probably a disciple 
of his, and certainly a Gentile Christian like themselves (121 27 
218 4llf) the apostle evidently regarded the Colossian Christians 
as belonging to his mission-sphere. His authority to address 
them was plainly unquestioned, and the letter shows traces of a 
warm, mutual interest (47 *). 

After a brief greeting, in which he associates Timotheus with 
himself (1-2), he assures them of his constant thankfulness for 
their fine Christian character (13%), and of his equally constant 
prayers for their steady growth in the knowledge and service 
(1%) of God who had redeemed them by Jesus Christ, the head 
alike of the creation (1117) and of the church (118-3), according 
to Paul’s gospel, at any rate (17°29). To prevent them and others 
like them in Asia Minor from being misled on this cardinal 
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matter (21), he reiterates the need of adherence to the simple 
and sufficient faith of Christ (2°-),* as opposed to any extraneous 
theosophy and ritual system (21%) with ascetic obligations. 
The risen life with Christ is above either such severities (2°) or 
the lax conduct which they vainly oppose. This leads Paul to 
sketch the true Christian ethic in general (35%), negatively + and 
positively; also specifically for wives and husbands (31819), 
children and parents (371), slaves and masters (377-4!). With 
some brief words of general counsel (4?) and personal details 
(47-17), the letter then closes. { 


Colossians is an example of great prose being addressed to a very little 
clan. Colossé was a second-rate township, inferior to its (4!8) powerful neigh- 
bours Laodicea and Hierapolis ; and the local church was of no importance 
in early Christianity. The occasion of the epistle was the arrival of 
Epaphras (1°) with news of the church, which was in some perplexity over 
a specious theosophy recently promulgated, and which perhaps—if we are 
to read between the lines—had expected or did expect a visit from Paul (2!*). 
At the moment he is imprisoned § and cannot come to them, nor does he ap- 
pear to anticipate any opportunity for a visit ;|| the reasons of this they are 
to learn orally from Tychicus and Onesimus (47-°), who bring the epistle. 
All he can do personally is to write. The letter reciprocates their prayers 
(1° kal quets), assures them of his keen interest and pride in them (2!"-), and 
invites their interest in his own mission-work (4°); but its dominant aim is to 
restate the absolute adequacy of Jesus in relation to the world and to the 
church, to show how faith in him requires no outside philosophy or esoteric 
cult in order to perfect itself, and to expose the absurdity (xevy dmdrn) of any 
mystical supplement to the Christian experience of Jesus as redeemer. 
Apparently Epaphras and his fellow-teachers were unable to cope with the 
ramifications of the local theosophy, and Paul interposes with this letter on their 
behalf. The predominance of abstract teaching over personal reference in it 


* The point of the apparently irrelevant clause wepuscevovres ev evxapiotia 
(27) is very fine ; to be thankful to God for all he has done and is to us in 
his Son, involves a thoughtful and hearty realisation of these benefits which 
is the best antidote to any hesitation about his power of meeting the needs 
of the soul. Gratitude to God, as Paul implies, means a firmer grasp of God 
(cp. 4°). : 

+ With Col 3! contrast the tone of the thanksgivings in Plutarch’s Warcus, 
46, §1; Diog. Laert. i. 33, and the Talmudic-Berachoth (‘‘ Rabbi Judah 
taught that a man should say every day, Blessed be God for not creating me 
a pagan, nor foolish, nor a woman”). 

t Does the phrase, zepi ob édd Bere évroNds (4!), refer to a letter previously 
sent to the Colossians by Paul, or simply to oral instruction ? 

§ This would not necessarily follow from 4' (6 cvvatxuddAwrds ov), which 
- might mean no more than Ro 167, but 4? (dédeuar) puts it beyond doubt. 

|| Epaphras, too, is unable to return, but the Colossians and the other local 
Christians are not to fear he has lost his interest in them (4!2-!8), 
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is natural when one recollects that the readers were not directly converts of 
the apostle, and that the letter was intended to be supplemented by Tychicus’ 
oral information (47) upon the writer’s situation and prospects. 


§ 2. Object.—The dangers felt by Paul in the situation of the 
Colossian Christians were due to something at once more serious 
and definite than mere shortcomings of the practical religious 
life. ‘The presence of errorists with semi-Gnostic tendencies is 
revealed by the warnings against a spurious ¢iAoradia, arbi- 
trary évrd\yara, and an erroneous d&:dacxadia. It is improbable 
that any definite system was being propagated. ‘The likelihood 
is rather that the local Christians were being affected by a 
syncretistic, eclectic movement of thought, fostered by esoteric 
tendencies in the local Judaism (cp. Hoennicke’s JC. 122f.) 
Paul’s references to the movement naturally are confined to the 
special points at which it threatened to impinge upon the true 
faith of Jesus Christ, and we do not possess any outside inde- 
pendent evidence upon the subject; but the tenets indicate a 
local phase of some syncretistic theosophy (so recently Jacquier, 
Haupt, and Dibelius), a blend of disparate elements rife within 
the popular religion of Phrygia, together with notions and 
practices current among Jewish circles which were sensitive to 
semi-Alexandrian influences. 


That a Jewish element entered into the theosophy is evident from the 
allusions to circumcision and the sabbath (2! 16), but it was a subtler form 
of legalism than had crept into the Galatian churches. The Law was no 
longer opposed to grace; no attempt was made to enforce the ceremonial 
practices of Judaism upon the Gentile Christians, and the errorists do not 
seem to have attacked Paul personally. Their claim was to lead men from a 
mere faith in Christ to an esoteric yvo.s which admitted the initiated into 
the mysteries of an angelic hierarchy and thereby into a higher and a fuller 
religious experience. These intermediate beings contain the divine fulness, 
and therefore are to be worshipped (cp. Lueken’s A/chael, 4f., 62-91) by 
all who would attain to the power and insight of the perfected life (17). 
Such personal spirits play a cosmic rule also, as 7a oretxeta Tod Kdopou (2°) ; 
their functions are not only creative but also providential, in a sense, 
resembling those of the saints in Roman Catholicism. Finally, this type of 
theosophy tended to foster asceticism (274*) and exclusiveness (3!'). The 
latter was then, as afterwards, the inevitable accompaniment of movements 
which emphasised speculative attainments, mystical or otherwise ; pretensions 
and prerogatives were the badge of all their tribe. As for asceticism, or the 
abstinential side of practical ethics, it was the natural result of any gAocedia, 
as Philo and Josephus chose to describe their Judaism, which sharply con- 
trasted the material and the spiritual, making attainments in the knowledge of 
the divine being depend upon the eschewing, as far as possible, of contac: with 
gross matter. The universe was composed of angelic groxeia. Man was 
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part of them (cp. Philo, de wect. offerentibus, 2), and therefore owed them 
the same sort of reverence as the Mithraic initiate owed to the spirits or angels 
(cp. Dieterich’s M/tthras-Liturgée*, pp. 52 f.),—a reverence which partly con- 
sisted in keeping one’s higher self pure from all earthly corruptions. In this 
way, as Dibelius points out, angel-worship* and asceticism form the foci of 
the ellipse. 

The compass has been pretty well bowed in the endeavour 
to ascertain the direction of Paul’s refutation in Colossians. 
The errorists have been identified as Jews with theosophic or 
Alexandrian tendencies (Eichhorn, Junker, Schneckenburger), as 
pagans with Pythagorean (Grotius) or Oriental (Hug) affinities, 
or as Christians tinged with Essene ideas (Mangold, Kldopper, 
Weiss); the @uAocodia has been assigned to a definite source 
such as Mithraism (A. Steinmann in Strassburg. Didzesanblatt, 
1906, 105-118) or Cerinthus (Mayerhoff, R. Scott, after 
Nitzsch). The affinities with Essenism, emphasised by 
Thiersch, Ewald, Lightfoot, and Godet amongst others, do not 
amount to very much; the parallel on angel-worship breaks 
down, the practice of asceticism differs, and other traits of the 
Colossian errorists do not correspond exactly to those of the 
Essenes (cp. Hort’s /C. 116f., and Junker’s ed. pp. 24f.). 
Michaelis thought of disciples of John the Baptist; the 
Tubingen critics, followed by Sabatier, S. Davidson, and 
Pfleiderer, detected the physiognomy of gnostic Ebionites. 

§ 3. Authenticity—The reasons which led the Tubingen 
school to regard Colossians as sub-Pauline (see above, especially 
Weizsacker, AA. il. 240-245; and Bruckner, Chron. pp. 41-56, 
138 f.) were in the main (a) too rigid a view of Paul’s mind, 
based on the Corinthian, Galatian, and Roman epistles; and (2) 
a belief that the epistle presupposed the faull- Bien gnostic 
systems of the second century. Subsequent researches into 
the presuppositions of gnosticism in Orientalism and in the 
later phases of Jewish speculation have, however, disclosed the 
existence, in more or less developed forms, of widely scattered 
conceptions and practices of a semi-speculative tendency, which 
render it quite possible that such a religious temper as that 
controverted in Colossians could have prevailed during the first 
century. The contact of Orientalism with Judaism on its specu- 
lative and popular sides, in the Diaspora, is independent of and 

‘“* “Im iibrigen ist die Engellehre dasjenige Gebiet des Paulinismus, 


welches von der Logia Jesu am wenigsten beeinflusst ist” (Resch, Dez 
Paulinismus, 161). 
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prior to the rise of Christianity, and the germs of what was 
afterwards gnosticism can be detected in various quarters during 
the earlier half of the first century. At any time after a.D. 40, 
early Christianity was upon the edge of such speculative 
tendencies ; and while a discussion such as that of Colossians is 
unprecedented, so far as Paul’s epistles are concerned, it is a 
long way from being historically a prolepsis. 


(a) The traces of Colossians in the earlier half of the second century 
literature are both dim and dubious. In Barn. xii. 7 (& atr@, se. Jesus, 
wavra Kal els airdv) 118% (ra ravra Sv adrod Kal eis atrév éxticTat . . « Kai Ta 
mavrTa év avt@ cuvéstnKe) may be echoed (cp. xar’ eixéva, 3° =vi. 12f.), and 
the occurrence of dyav wwép (2') in Clem. Rom. ii. 4 is noticeable ; but neither 
here nor in Polykarp (i. 2=15°8, x. 1, firmi in fide et immutabiles=1%, cp. 
1 Co 15°5) can stress be laid on the coincidences, though Pol. xi. 2=35, were 
it not for Eph 5°, would be a certain reminiscence. The practice of Ignatius 
in confining cvvdovdos to deacons (EPA. ii., Magn. ii., Phil. iv., Smyrn. xii.), 
may, however, as Lightfoot suggests, be a reflection of Col 17 47 (where alone 
Paul employs the term, and both times with d¢dxovos) and the other parallels 
(244=Smyrn. i. 2, kaOywpuévous é&v T@ cravpe, 1°=Trall. v. 2, épard Kat 
dépara) serve to corroborate upon the whole the likelihood that the epistle 
was known to Ignatius. In Hermas, the description of Christ as 7 fw# 
(Vis. 11. ii. 8), if it be accurate, might reflect Jn 14° as much as Col 34, the 
more so as the reference to ‘denying the law’ in the context points to 
passages like Mt 10" ; and Sz. IX. xii., with its definition of God’s Son as 
wdons THs KTicews attod mpoyevécrepos (2) and its allusion to Christ’s salvation 
of angels (15), indicates the spread of the ideas of Colossians rather than a 
definite acquaintance with its text. The inclusion of the epistle in Marcion’s 
Canon proves, however, that it was well known at Rome as elsewhere 
during this period, and the inference to be drawn from the scanty use of it as 
compared with the richer traces of Ephesians is that the latter writing, by its 
superior size and value, must have tended to attract more notice from 
those who were in sympathy with the ideas voiced by both. Like the 
other Pauline letters, it is definitely cited by Irenzeus (adv. haer. ili. 14. 1= 
4)4), Tertullian (e.g. de praescr. haer. vii. =2°), and Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 
I, etc. =1%), besides being included in the Muratorian Canon and employed 
by Origen (¢. Cels. v. 8=2!8-19), The allusions in Justin to Christ as the 
xpwrérokes mdaons Kticews (Dial. lxxxv., cp. lxxxiv., and Cohort. ad 
Graecos, xv.), and to the zepirouy (Dza/. xli., xliii.), probably flow from 
Col 116: and 2", while gnostic sects like the Peratici used it, as well as 
Basilides and Ptolemzus (according to Hippolytus). 

(6) The vocabulary presents no features which necessarily involve a sub- 
Pauline author. When account is taken of the fact that Paul is writing 
upon a new subject to a strange church, in which no objection had been 
taken to his apostolic authority or gospel, the proportion of Aapax heuromena 
is not unnatural. Several characteristic Pauline terms are lacking, 4g. 
droxdduyis, SivacOat, ef uj, ef Tis, ef Kal, elrep, Kowwvia, owes, paddor; 
ovcért, welOew ; but, on the other hand, d:catocvvy is also absent from 1 Thess., 
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a large number (including dixalwors, Sdxiuos, Kowwds, cwrnpla, bmraxoh) are also 
absent from Gal., dtcavodv never occurs even in I Thess., 2 Cor., and Phil., 
véos is absent from 2 Cor., ow7rnpla from 1 Cor., and oravpés from Romans. 
Genitival constructions and composite forms are unusually frequent, but they 
do not constitute any primary argument against the Pauline authorship. 

The style is perhaps slower and loftier than that of the earlier epistles ; 
clauses are linked to one another by participles and relatives, often in a loose 
connection (e.g. 178°), which contrasts with Paul’s ordinary use of particles like 
dpa, 5:6, and éué7t. There are anacoloutha, but the dialectic is less rapid and 
pointed, especially in the opening sections of the epistle. ‘‘ Die Aiisdriicke 
sind weicher, voller, feierlicher, die Gedanken sind breiter ausgesponnen, vel. 
26t, Man konnte den Stil einen liturgischen nennen, wie wir ihn etwa auf 
Ehrendekreten fiir Augustus finden” (Nageli, Wortschdte des Paulus, 84). 
This, however, may be due to the absence of any personal opponent. The 
circumstances were not such as to provoke the agitation and the sharp argu- 
mentative method which characterise, ¢.g., Galatians and Corinthians. 

(c) The speculative advance constitutes a more serious difficulty. Christ 
is (115f-) the principle of creation, but this is implied in 1 Co 8° and due to 
the elaboration of his pre-existence as a heavenly Man. His cosmical 
significance (117 ra mdvTa év ait@ ouvéoryxev) is a corollary of this, and the 
doctrine of his person as the object of creation (116 ra wdvra els adrdv éxricrar) 
is no more opposed to 1 Co 157%, Ro 11% than is 1 Co 88 to Ro 11%8, 
The triumph of the redeemer over hostile spirits (2°, cp. 17°) is also pre- 
supposed in 1 Co 2®* and Phil 2°* ; the former passage, in fact, indicates that 
there were elements in Paul’s thebsophy which were more central than the 
exigencies of the extant letters suggest. Often, as at Thessalonika and 
Corinth, they had to be ignored in his ordinary preaching; but all along 
Paul had his cosmic speculations, and Colossians is an example of how he 
developed them when an occasion offered for expressing them in certain applica- 
tions. In meeting the Colossian heresy, he naturally drew largely upon the 
vocabulary and ideas of the so¢la which he was in the habit of imparting to 
the reAelor. Furthermore, he probably used several technical terms em- 
ployed by the errorists themselves. These considerations may help to show 
how the advanced christology of this epistle, especially when it is taken along 
with Pnilippians, does not—even in its cosmic extension of the redemptive 
death and in its organic relation of Christ to the church—represent a position 
which would have been necessarily impossible for Paul to occupy. 

Recent proofs of the Pauline character of this christology may be found 
in Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel (1909), pp. 34f., and in M. Dibelius, de 
Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), pp. 125-151. The latter critic, 
after an exhaustive discussion of Pfleiderer’s arguments, concludes that 
‘neither the language nor the contents of Col 1-2 render the Pauline author- 
ship impossible.” 


§ 4. Integrity.—Meditating hypotheses have more than once 
been suggested in order to explain here, as in the case of the 
pastorals, the apparent mixture of Pauline and sub-Pauline 
elements. Thus Ewald (Sexdschretben, pp. 466 f.) attributed the 
form of the epistle to Timotheus (11), as Spitta did afterwards 
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with 2 Thessalonians, whilst Hitzig (Zur Kritik paulin. Briefe, 
1870, pp. 22f.) regarded the epistle as a genuine Pauline note 
worked up for later and dogmatic purposes, and R. Scott (Zhe 
Pauline Epistles, 300f.) attributes its composition entirely to 
Timotheus. When the stylistic data are fairly weighed, however, 
the necessity for such hypotheses largely disappears. More 
might be said, perhaps, for the supposition that the epistle 
contains some interpolations in its canonical text (cp. Weisse, 
Bettrage zur Krittk paul. Briefe, pp. 22f., 59 f.). The possibility 
of such changes being made during the second century is to be 
admitted, especially as scribes had always the temptation of con- 
forming Colossians to Ephesians. When the latter is taken as 
sub-Pauline, any glosses in Col. may be referred (i.) either to the 
author of Eph., or (1i.) to subsequent editors. For the former 
hypothesis (Holtzmann, cp. Z7ZZ., 1877, 1o9f, 1892, 37f.; 
Hausrath, iv. 122 f., and Soltau) see further below. The 
latter is more convincing because less rigorous, although the 
working out of the hypothesis carries us often behind any textual 
evidence. 


Editorial handling has been suspected, ¢.g., in (a) 14° (the christo- 
logical section) in whole or part (om. } Marcion, 1°!” yon Soden, 18>+ 
Weisse, 18-20 Holtzmann and Clemen) * owing to its faulty connection and the 
difficulty of harmonising the reconciling of ta . . . ovdpavots with the view of 
2}13t., or even with the Pauline doctrine elsewhere (cp. Baljon, Theol. Studzén, 
1885, 316-329); in (4) 1% (05 Kovcare . . . ovpavdv, J. Weiss); in (c) 21 (kal boot 

. capi), which might be a catholicising gloss (so Weisse, J. Weiss). The 
corrupt state of the text in 2!" has also led to attempts at emendation + 
and hypotheses of interpolation (#*!7 @é\wy . . . euBaretdwv, 3, Weisse ; 
17. ab. 19. adyra and xaTad xTA. ™, dreva.. . . Twi 3, Hitzig; “75 ae 

Twa .. . Twi 3, Holtzmann). ‘‘ This epistle, and more especially 

its second chapter, appears to have been ill-preserved in ancient times” 
(WH. ii. 127), but such interpolations or glosses as may reasonably be 
conjectured do not point to any far-reaching process of editing, least of all 
upon the part of the author (or under the influence) of Ephesians. 

In 15 under the speculative christology there vibrates a doctrine similar 
to that of the Alexandrian Judaism which reappears in Philo,t according to 


* Einheitlichkett, pp. 127f.; Paulus, i. pp. 127f. 

+ GAwv (218) seems to be either a gloss (Bakhuysen, Baljon) or a 
corruption of some primitive reading like é\@wv (Junius, Toup, Linwood), 
6é\ywv (Clericus). In v.46 qv bmevavriov juiv is probably a marginal gloss 
on kad’ 7uav. 

+‘* Christ was not a lay figure that Paul could drape as he chose in the © 
finery of Palestinian apocalyptic or of Alexandrian philosophy. He is not — 
exhibiting Christ as divine or quasi-divine, by investing him in the wavering 
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which the Logos as God’s shadow (cxia) was employed as the organ of God 
at creation (/eg. adleg. iii. 31), the Logos also being prior to all creation (deg. 
alleg. iii. 61). But there is not the slightest reason for conjecturing (as 
Norden does, Antike Kunstprosa, ii. 475) a lost source, treating of the Logos 
from the OT standpoint, behind Philo, the author of Colossians, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, simply because the same term, mpwrordxos mdons 
xtloews, is applied in Col 115 to the Son of God as is used by Philo and 
Theophilus (ad Aztol. ii. 21) for the Logos,—Theophilus never elsewhere 
using the Pauline epistles. 


Holtzmann’s ingenious and complicated theory postulates 
an original Pauline epistle, directed against the legal and ascetic 
tendencies of the Colossians; this was worked up by the aufor 
ad Ephesios, first of all, into the canonical Ephesians, as a protest 
against a Jewish-Christian theosophy, and afterwards remodelled 
separately into the canonical Colossians. Such _filagree- 
criticism has failed to win acceptance; the literary criteria are 
too subjective, and the evidence for bisecting the error attacked 
in Colossians is not convincing. Soltau postulates an original 
Colossian epistle, its framework visible in Col 11-5. 7-8 10-13 and 
410-18 with its main contents in a threefold division: (a) a section 
independent of Eph., viz. 21-3* (with interpolations in 2® 7 9 1b. 
18. 15. 19. 22a), (4) a christological section 171-29, and (c) the table 
of household duties, 3°-4*+7%. This was worked over by a 
later editor using the epistle to the Laodiceans, whose original 
form may be reconstructed perhaps from Col 121-29 35 44. 7-10 
(with an address modelled on Col 11%, Eph 1!%), Then 
came the composition of Eph., based in part also on the epistle 
to Laodicea, after which Col. suffered further accretions, largely 
due to an interpolator who used Eph. But this hypothesis is not 
preferable to Holtzmann’s. It assumes that the original 
Colossians was not circulated at all widely; that it suffered a 
twofold process of homiletical and dogmatic expansion to a degree 
unparalleled in the history of early Christian literature; and, 
finally, that the ministry which Archippus is to fulfil (417) is to 
look after the interests of Onesimus! On general grounds this 
explanation of the relationship between Col. and Eph. has 
nothing more in its favour than most of its rivals; and, above all, 
the criteria employed to detect later glosses in the original text, 


and uncertain glories of the Alexandrian Logos; he is casting upon all 
creation and redemption the steadfast and unwavering light of that divine 
presence of which he was assured in Christ, and for which the Alexandriang 
had groped in vain” (Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 36-37). 
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and to separate the two forms of the epistle, are often arbitrary. 
That glosses may have crept in from the margin into this, as 
into other epistles of Paul, is perfectly possible ; but the reasons 
adduced in the present instance for such interpolations are not 
convincing. Soltau seems to assume that wherever parallel 
passages occur, one or other must be secondary ; which rests on 
an entirely @ fviort conception of style, especially in an epistle, 
and on an erroneous estimate of Paul’s style in particular. 
Thus no adequate grounds can be alleged why one writer should 
not refer three times to Christ as 7 xedady, or why the repeti- 
tion of almost synonymous terms, like (27) éppr€wmévor and 
TefeucArcwpevot, Should be held un-Pauline. Furthermore, the 
supposed aim of the original Colossian epistle, viz., to oppose 
the ¢iAocodia of Philo, involves too restricted a meaning of 
iro odia. 

Michelsen’s theory is even more elaborate. Pfleiderer, who also 
postulates a Pauline original, more prudently declines to reconstruct it out 
of the canonical epistle, which he regards as a subsequent adaptation or 


resetting of the genuine letter; but this is little improvement on the Holtz- 
mann-Soltau view. 


§ 5. Place and Feriod.—To the period of imprisonment 
under Felix at Czesarea, some, if not all, of the captivity-epistles 
have been assigned: Col., Eph., and Philemon by D. Schultz 
(SX, 1829, pp. 616-617), after Beza and Thiersch, with Schott 
(§ 66), Bottger (Bectrage, ii. 47 f.), Wiggers (SX., 1841, pp. 436- 
450), Meyer, Laurent, Schenkel, Hausrath (iv. 118-119, Col. and 
Philemon), Sabatier (pp. 225-249), Reuss, Weiss, and Haupt; 
and even Philippians by O. Holtzmann (Z7ZZ., 1890, p. 177; 
NT Leitgeschichie, pp. 133-134), Spitta (Apgeschichie, 281; Ure. 
i. 34), and Macpherson (Zphesians, pp. 86-94). Philemon * 
and Philippians (see below) must certainly be dated in the 
Roman imprisonment, however, and there is not evidence 

* ¢*Paul’s expectations of release were more natural at Rome than at 
Czsarea. During the latter part of his imprisonment at Caesarea he knew 
that he was going to Rome. It would be necessary then to place the letter 
in the earlier part. But it does not well suit this, for Paul had been fora 
long time anxious to see Rome, and it is most unlikely that he should think 
of going to Colossz first” (Peake, EG7. ili. 491-492). The arguments 
against the Cesarean period are succinctly put by Bleek (Zzm/. §§ 161, 
165) and Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 101-110). For the other side, 
see E. L. Hicks (Zhe Jnterpreter, April 1910: ‘*Did St. Paul write from 
Czesarea ?”’). 
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enough to prove the contrary for Colossians. Had it been 
written from Czesarea (so von Dobschttz, Ure. 102), some 
greeting from Philip (Ac 21°!+) would have been included, or, 
at any rate, some mention of him among the apostle’s friends and 
companions (4!!). The two years in Ceesarea are certainly a 
blank, and as certainly Paul must have been active during this 
interval, but we are not entitled, without adequate evidence, to fill 
up this blank by placing Colossians or any other epistle within 
its limits. ‘There is no reason to break away from the ordinary 
view that Colossians was composed during Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome. As Philippians was certainly the last letter he wrote, 
Colossians falls earlier; it is earlier than Ephesians, even when 
the letter is ascribed to Paul (so especially Honig, ZWT., 1872, 
Goi aiollowed by Weiss,°.4/7..' 1." 377 {5 Sabatier, | ZS77.) iv. 
439 f.; and Godet, ZVZ. 475-490), though Coleridge (Zadle- 
ZJalk, May 25, 1830) thought otherwise. ‘‘The Epistle to the 
=phesians :s evidently a catholic epistle addressed to the 
whole of what might be called St. Paul’s diocese. It is one 
of the divinest compositions of man. ... The epistle to the 
Colossians is the overflowing, as it were, of St. Paul’s mind upon 
the same subject.” This priority of Ephesians is upheld by 
Eichhorn, Bohmer, Hug, Credner, Anger, Schneckenburger, 
Matthies, Reuss, Guericke, T. K. Abbott, and P. Ewald amongst 
others, who advocate its Pauline authorship, mainly on the ground 
that it is the epistle referred to in Col 4!¢ (and therefore written 
previously). Mayerhoff, among critics of the opposite school, 
is almost alone in putting it prior to Colossians. 

§ 6. Zhe Laodicean epistle——The enigmatic reference to an 
epistle ék Aaodcxias (416) has given rise to a swarm of hypotheses,* 
identifying the writing in question either with one or another of 
the extant Pauline letters, e.g. Ephesians (so, further, Grotius, 
Huth, Mill, Wetstein, Paley, Hofmann, Mangold, Holzhausen), + or 
1 Tim. (John of Damascus, Theophylact), or Philemon (Wieseler, 
Comment. de epistola Laodicena guam vulgo perditam putant, 
1844), or else with Hebrews (Schulthess, Schneckenburger, 


* Special monographs by K. Rudrauff (ae ep¢stola Laodicenstum, Giessen, 
1680), C. J. Huth (Zfzst. ad Laod. in encyclic. ad Eph. adservata, Erlangen, 
1751), R. Anger (Ueber den Laod.-Lrief, Leipzig, 1843)", A. Sartori (Ueber 
den L.-Brief, 1853); see, further, Zahn (GX. i. 277f., ii. 83 f., 566f., 583 f.). 

t Especially by Laurent (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, 129f.) and 
Klostermann (2d2@., 1870, 160 f.). 
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etc.).* The Ephesian hypothesis has won some favour in the 
form of a conjecture that év Aaodcxia was in one of the copies 
of the circular letter now known as Ephesians (so, e.g., Usher, 
Matthies, Conybeare and Howson, Credner, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Schrader, Olshausen, Wiggers, Neander, Anger, Harless, Bleek, 
Lightfoot, Salmon, Abbott); under the title zpos Aaod:xeas, it is 
argued, Marcion placed Ephesians in his Canon (see below, under 
Ephesians). The hypothesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Calvin, 
Beza, Erasmus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, Estius, and others, that the 
epistle was one from the Laodicean church to Paul (or Epaphras, 
or Colossé), not from Paul to them, is needless grammatically, as 
éx has the pregnant force of from and out of, and intrinsically 
improbable, as Paul was much more likely to give directions 
about a letter which he had written to the neighbouring churcn 
of Laodicea than about one which that church had written or 
was to write to him. The context plainly implies (kai tpets) 
that the Colossians and the Laodiceans stood in the same 
relation to the two letters in question. 

No trace of this epistle is to be found, and it must be 
regarded as having perished at an early date after its composition. 
It was in order to avoid this conclusion that an epistle of Paul 
could have been lost, attempts were made to identify it with 
x Tim., at the close of which the words eypady aro Aaodixeras (7.€. 
L. = place of composition) are added in several MSS (Zahn, GK. | 
il. 567 f.), just as occasionally at the close of one or other of the 
Thessalonian epistles. But Paul had never been at Laodicea. 
Probably it was the same motive which prompted the cognate 
explanation of é« A. as “sent from Laodicea to Paul” (see 
above). ° But the letter could have been neither written by Paul 
at Laodicea (a place he had never evangelised) nor composed 
by the Laodiceans themselves. 

It is plain from Col 2! that Paul’s letter to the church of 
Laodicea was, like Colossians, addressed to Christians who 
were strangers to him. The apostle orders the two churches, 
being on the same footing towards himself, to exchange copies of 
their respective epistles. The latter point bears incidental'y on 
the circulation of apostolic epistles. The first injunction (cp. 
1 Th 527) was to get an epistle read to all the members of the 
church addressed, instead of to any coterie or circle; the next 


* Philastrius (aer. lxxxix.) mentions this opinion as held by some wha 
attributed its composition to Luke. 
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was to promote in certain cases the circulation of a given epistle 
among neighbouring churches. ‘The Colossian Christians were 
not only to salute the Christians at Laodicea (Col 4!), but to 
communicate Colossians to them and secure ‘‘ Laodiceans” from 
them, or rather to read it when they received it in due course. 
The most natural meaning of r7Hv éx Aaodsxias (=the letter you 
are to receive from Laodicea) implies that Paul had either given 
oral instructions (to Tychicus ?) to have a copy of Laodiceans 
sent to the neighbouring church of Colossé, or inserted in that 
letter an injunction corresponding to Col 416 He gives no 
reason for this procedure, and it does not follow that Laodiceans, 
any more than Colossians, was a circular pastoral intended for 
several churches. ‘The probability is that, like Colossians, it had 
individual traits, whereas the canonical Ephesians contains none 
of these. 


The pseudo-Pauline ZZzstola ad Laodicenses is a much later forgery, dating 
from the second (Zahn) or more probably the fourth century ; cp. Harnack, 
ACL. i. pp. 36-37, and Lightfoot’s Colosstans (pp. 272f.).1 Four fresh 
Spanish MSS are noticed in /@Z. (xxiii. pp. 73f.), and a transcription of 
one in Madrid is given by Prof. E. J. Goodspeed in A/TZ. (1904) pp. 536- 
538. The epistle was not only read in some circles of the early church 
(‘‘legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur,” Jerome, 
de uzr. inlustr. 5), but widely circulated in the medizeval period. For over nine 
centuries ‘‘ this forged epistle hovered about the door of the sacred Canon, 
without either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded. At length 
the revival of learning dealt its death-blow to this as to so many other 
spurious pretensions” (Lightfoot, p. 297). 


(F) PHILEMON. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Besides most edd.? of Colossians, see the 
special edd. by R. Rollock (Geneva, 1602); W. Jones (London, 1635); L. 
C. G. Schmidt (1766); G. C. Storr (1781); Hagenbach (Basel, 1829); J. 
K. I. Demme, Zrlarung d. Phil. Briefes (1844); H. A. Petermann, ad 
jidem versionum ... cum earum textu orig. grece (Berlin, 1844); Rothe, 
Pauli ad Phil. epistolae interpretatio historico-exegetica (Bremen, 1844)* ; Koch 
(Ziirich, 1846); Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); F. R. Kiihne 
(1856); Bleek (Berlin, 1865); van Oosterzee (Eng. tr., New York, 1868) ; 


1The Latin text of the epistle is printed by Lightfoot (with a Gk. 
rendering), Westcott (Cason of the NT, appendix E), and Wohlenberg in 
his edition of the Pastoral epistles (pp. 339 f.). 

4 Especially those by Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Oltramare, and Haupt. 
It is edited by some others (é¢.g. Wiesinger and M. R. Vincent) along with 
Philippians, by a few (e.g. G. T. Zacharid and M. F. Sadler) along with the 
Pastoral epistles. 

EZ 
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M. R. Vincent (7CC. 1897, ‘ Philippians and Philemon’); Lueken (SV7.! 
1906); A. H. Drysdale (1906); A. Schumann (1908); Oesterley (ZEG7. 
IQIO). 

(4) Studies—J. G. C. Klotzsch, de occastone et indole epistolae ad Philem. 
(1792); D. H. Wildschut, de wz dictionds et sermonzs elegantia in epistola ad 
Philem. (1809) ; Schenkel (BZ. iv. 531-532); Holtzmann (2ZWT., 1873, pp. 
428 f., ‘der Brief an Philemon kritisch untersucht’); J. P. Esser, de Brief 
aan Philemon (1875)* ; S. Davidson, 77. i. 153-160; Steck (/PT., 1891, 
570-584); Z. Weber’s Der Brief an d. Philemon, Ein Vorbild fiir die christl. 
Behandlung socialer Fragen (1896); C. Roth (ZSchw., 1897, 1-13); von 
Dobschiitz, Ure. 115f.; J. H. Bernard (DZ. iv. 832-834); van Manen 
(OCL. 59f.; ZBz. 3693-3697). 


The occasion of this note is as follows: Onesimus, a slave, 
had run away from his master, a prosperous and influential 
citizen of Colossé (cp. Col 4°), either owing to some harshness 
on the latter’s part (Col 41), or because he took advantage of his 
master’s Christian forbearance (Col 322). Paul never hints at 
the former reason in his note. On the other hand, vv.12- 18-19 
suggest that Onesimus had robbed as well as deserted 
Philemon, and for either offence he was liable to be crucified. 
We have no information as to how or why he came across Paul, 
voluntarily (Bengel, Haupt, cp. Lightfoot, 310-311) or acci- 
dentally. This little note simply shows the erstwhile dpazerns 
in the apostle’s company as a Christian, and on the point of 
being sent back to his master, for whose forbearance the apostle 
pleads in a few charming, tactful lines. After greeting Philemon, 
Apphia his wife, and Archippus (possibly his son), with the 
Christians who met for worship at Philemon’s house (v.?), Paul 
begins with a captatio benevolentie of praise for Philemon’s kindly 
Christian character (7), which encourages him to make a 
winning appeal on behalf of the unworthy Onesimus (®4), now 
returning (Col 4°) along with Tychicus to Colossé, as a penitent 
and sincere Christian, in order to resume his place in the 
household of Philemon and Apphia. With a line or two of 
personal detail (#725) the note then closes. Possibly (cp. v.!® 
éyw IlatAos éypaya rH éuy xeupt) it was an autograph ; if it was 
dictated, v.19 was probably written by Paul himseif on the 
margin of the note when finished, and the parenthesis of v.5 may 
have a similar origin. 

As Paul evidently had some hope of a speedy release from 
his imprisonment (1 22-8), and as Aristarchus and Luke (*%, cp. 
Col 4% 1*) were with him, Czesarea might conceivably be the 
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place from which this note was sent (so, ¢y., Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath); but Paul’s eyes were towards Rome during his 
captivity under Felix, and at Czsarea the conditions were less 
favourable than at Rome (Ac 28°81 dmedéxero ravras Tous eic- 
mopevopevovs mpos adrov) for an outsider like Onesimus getting 
access to the apostle. Rome, too, was the natural refuge of 
runaway slaves (/ugztivarii), who could the more easily escape 
detection by plunging into its seething population. Both 
Aristarchus and Luke were also with Paul at Rome (Ac 28!°). 
In all likelihood, therefore, the note was written during Paul’s 
confinement in the capital (cp. Phil 224). This is corroborated 
by the similarity of style and contents between it on the one 
hand and Colossians and Philippians on the other, both written 
at this period: cp. ¢.g. ovvépyos and ovortparwirys (1%, Phil 225), 
exuyvooet (6, Phil 19, Col 191°), dvqov (8, Col 318), cvvarypadwros 
(78, Col 41°), dmréxw (1, Phil 418), and ddeAdos ayarnrds (16, Col 4°), 
besides the fact that all three are written by Paul as a prisoner 
and as associated with Timotheus, whilst Col. and Philem. in 
addition contain greetings to Archippus and associate Luke, 
Mark, Aristarchus, and Demas in the closing salutations.* 


@ 


(a) The inclusion of kai TiuéGeos 6 ddeddpés in v.1 seems at first sight a 
semi-official tinge, but Timotheus may have been a friend of Philemon and 
his family ; there is no obvious reason for suspecting that the words are an 
editorial addition during the period of the letter’s reception into the Canon, 
although the v.l. goxowev (or éxouev) in v.” represents an early effort to 
bring out the fact of Timotheus as Paul’s associate. It is extremely unlikely 
that Paul added his name in order to adduce a second witness (cp. 2 Co 13!) 
to the slave’s reformed character (Zahn, Belser). 

(4) Philemon’s residence has been variously assigned to Laodicea (so, e.¢., 
Wieseler +), Ephesus (Holtzmann), and Colossé (Hilgenfeld, Bleek, etc.). 
Even if Archippus belonged to Laodicea (so Lightfoot on Col 4!%-!¥), it 
would not follow that Philemon’s residence must also have been there; the 
two towns lay not far from one another. Paul cannot (Col 2!) have con- 
verted Philemon at Colossé ; they may have met at Ephesus, but even if the 
Ephesian Onesimus of Ignatius (ad fh. ii.) were supposed to be the 
Onesimus of this note, it would not prove that Philemon stayed there. The 
probabilities, such as they are, point on the whole to Colossé. No credence, 
however, can be given to the statement of Apost. Constzt. vii. 46, which turns 
all three into bishops, Archippus of Laodicea, Philemon of Colossé, and 
Onesimus of Berea. 





* To complete the parallelism of names in Col 4!°!4=Philemon *-%4, 
Amling (ZVW., 1909, 261-262) proposes to read ’Incods (=’lofcros) for 
"Inco? in the latter passage, or Inaod, Iycobs. 

t On the ground that this note is that referred to in Col 4" (Crom. 450f.). 
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(c) The note is not strictly private. It is addressed not only to Philemon 
(primarily), but to Apphia his wife (a45eX¢7, as often in this sense). Unless 
2 Jn is addressed to an individual, this note is the only extant ietter in the 
NT literature which is even partially addressed to a woman, although Phoebe 
(see above, pp. 137f.) had one written on her behalf. For letters of ancient 
philosophers to women (¢.2. Epicurus and Seneca to their mothers, 
Ptolemzus to Flora, and Porphyry to Marcella), see J. Geficken in Preuss. 
Jahrbticher (1905), 427-447. 

The seven Pauline da etpdueva in this note (dvamréumrew, drorlvew, 
dxpnoros, émitdocew, Eevia, dvivacAat, and mpocodel\evv) are all current in 
the xow7 (as the papyri prove), and most occur elsewhere in the LXX or 
in the NT itself. ‘*‘ Wenn uns eine Schrift des NT von der zwanglosen 
hellenistischen Unterhaltungsprache eine Vorstellung zu geben mag, so ist es 
der anmutige Philemonbrief” (Nageli, der Wortschatz des Apostel Paulus, 
82). The play on the name of Onesimus (” éye cov dvalunv & xkuply) 
happens to recur in Ignat. ad Zphes. ii. ; but it is too common and obvious 
(even when supported in Ignat. 2dz¢., by dvamatw in sense of Philemon * ”) 
to indicate that Ignatius had this note in mind. Philemon, however, which 
is twice quoted as Pauline by Origen (its first commentator), was included in 
Marcion’s Canon (cp. Tert. adv. Mare. v. 21=soli hinc epistolz breuitas sua 
profuit, ut falsarias manus Marcionis euaderet) as well as in the Muratorian ; 
but its private character, its brevity, and its lack of dogmatic teaching threw 
it into positive disfavour with many Christians, especially throughout the 
Syrian church, where the first tardy recognition of it occurs in the Catalogus 
Sinaiticus. Jerome, in his preface (A.D. 388), had to defend it against 
widespread depreciation (‘a plerisque ueteribus repudiatam’). A good 
account of this is given in Zahn’s GX. i. 268f., ii. 997f., and in Leipoldt’s 
GX. i. 208-213. In modern times the note has had to run the gauntlet of a 
doctrinaire criticism which regarded it as a pseadonymous little pamphlet, com- 
posed as a pendant to the un-Pauline Colossians and modelled on Pliny’s 
well-known letter to Sabinianus (so froxa Baur to Steck and van Manen).* 
More moderately, but unconvincingly (cp. Schenkel’s BZ. iv. 531-532, and 
Clemen’s Paulus, i. 128f.), interpulations have been suspected (4g. by 
Holtzmann, Hausrath, iv. 122-1243, and Briickner, Chron. 200f.) in vv.? 
(kal TidBeos 6 ddeXdds pov, with 7udv), 56 (the chiasmus), and % A 
Frenchman is usually worth attention upon questions of literary style, and 
two French critics have summed up on the letter to Philemon with admir- 
able insight. ‘‘Peu de pages,” says Renan, (iv. 96) ‘‘ont un accent de 
sincérité aussi prononcé. Paul seul a pu écrire ce petit chef-d’ceuvre.” ‘Ce 
ne sont que quelque lignes familiéres,” Sabatier (7apdtre Paul, 234, Eng. tr. p. 
226) adds, ‘‘ mais si pleines de grace, de sel, d’affection sérieuse et confiante 
que cette courte €pitre brille comme une perle de la plus exquise finesse, 


* As Hausrath observes (iv. 122 f.), ‘‘the thought that Christianity unites 
in a higher sphere things severed in this world, and teaches them mutual love, 
cannot be maintained against the plain realism of the document. This isa 
reunion in which Onesimus obviously fears a too speedy acquaintance with 
the lash, and the object of the epistle is simply to save him from this fate.” 
‘* Simply ” is not quite accurate, but otherwise Hausrath’s judgment is correct. 
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dans le riche trésor du Nouveau Testament. Jamais n’a mieux été réalisé 
le précepte que Paul lui-méme donnait a la fin de sa lettre aux Colossiens 
(4°). 


(G) PHILIPPIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—besides the older commentaries of Calvin 
(1539), Estius (1614), and Henry Airay (1618), Michaelis, Paraphraszs?, etc. 
(1769); G. C. Storr (1783); Rheinwald (1827, 1834); Flatt’s Vorlesungen 
(1829); M. Eastburn (New York, 1833); T. Passavant (1834); H. S. Baynes 
(London, 1834); Matthies (1835); van Hengel (Comment. perpet., Leyden, 
1838) ; Holemann (Leipzig, 1839); A. Rilliet (Geneva, 1841)*; de Wette? 
(1847); Baumgarten-Crusius (1848); Wiesinger in Olshausen’s Commentar 
(1850, Eng. tr. 1851) ; Neander (Eng. tr. 1851, Edinburgh) ; Beelen (Louvain, 
1852); G. F. Jatho (1857); Weiss, der Philipperbrief ausgelegt u. die 
Geschichte seiner Auslegung kritisch dargestellt (1859)* ; Meyer® (1865) ; 
Bisping? (1866); Schenkel (1867); Hofmann (1871); Braune? (Lange’s 
Bibel-werk, 1875); Reuss (1878); H. Maurer (1880); Reinecke (1881) ; 
Eadie? (1884); C. J. Vaughan (1885) ; Franke (— Meyer’, 1886); Ellicott 5 
)1888) * ; J. Gwynn (Speaker's Comm. 1889); M. F. Sadler (1889); J. Agar 
Beet (1890); Lightfoot® (1891, etc.)*; Padovani (1892); Lipsius? (HC. 
1892)*; A. Klopper (1893)*; Wohlenberg (wrzgefasst. Comm. 1895); 
Weiss (1896); Moule (CG7. 1897); M. R. Vincent (7CC. 1897); K. J. 
Miiller (Freiburg, 1899); J. Drummond (/ztern. Hdbks. to NT, 1899); 
Haupt (— Meyer’, 1902)*; G. C. Martin (CB. n. d.); H. A. A. Kennedy * 
(ZGT. 1903); Baljon (1904); von Soden? (1906); von Huene (1907); 
W. Lueken (SV 7.? 1907); P. Ewald (ZX. 1908). 

(6) Studies—(i.) against Pauline authorship—Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr.), ii. 
pp. 45f., and in Zheol. Jahrb., 1849, 501 f., 1852, 133f.; Hinsch (2WT., 
1873, pp. 59f.); Hoekstra (77., 1875, pp. 416f.); Holsten* (7P7., 1875, 
pp- 425f., 1876, pp. 58f., 282f.); Schwegler (VZ. ii. 133 f.); Straatman, 
de Gemeente te Rome (1878), pp. 201f., after Hitzig (Zur Krétek d. paulin. 
Briefe, 1870) and B. Bauer (Chrestus u. die Caesaren, 373f.) ; van Manen 
OCL.; 49-51, 82-84. ZBz. 3703-3713. 

(ii.) For Pauline authorship—Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. ep. contra 
Baurium defensa, 1847); Ernesti (SX., 1848, 858-924, 1851, pp. 591-632) ; 
B. Briickner (ZZ. ad Philipp. Paulo auctort vindicata contra Baurium, 
1848); Resch, de Pauthent. de [épitre aux. Ph. (1850); Grimm (Z/VT., 
1873, pp. 33f.); Sabatier (ZS. x. 569-573); Weizsicker (44. i. 218f., 
279f.); P. W. Schmidt, V7UZiche Hyperkrittk (1870, 54 f., against Holsten) ; 
Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1884, pp. 498 f.); Mangold (der Romerbrief, pp. 256f.) ; 
Pfleiderer (Urc., Eng. tr. i. 248-257); W. Briickner (Chron. 218-222); 
Clemen, Paulus, i. 130-138. 

(iii.) General—A. . Busching’s Jztroductio im epistolam ad Philipp. 
(Halle, 17-46); Hoog, de coetus christ. Phil. conditione primaeva (1825) ; 
Schinz, dze chréstl. Gemeinde Ph. (1833); C. Miiller, Commentatio de locts 
guibusdam Ep. ad Philipp. (1844); Hasselmann, Analyse pragmatiqgue de 
Lé. aux Phil, (1862); Schenkel, BL. iv. 534-538; Hatch (24.9); R. R. 
Smith, Zhe Lpzstle of St. Pauls First Trial (1899); J. Gibb, DB. iii, 
$40-844; F. Koltzsch (Der Phz!. Brief wie er zum ersten Male verlesen und 
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gehirt ward, 1906); Liitgert, ‘Die Vollkommenen im Philipperbrief u. die 
Enthusiasten in Thessalon.’ (B77. xiii. 6, 1906). 

(iv.) On 25"_Tholuck’s Dzsputatio Christologica de loco Pauli Phil. 2°9 
(1847); H. J. Holtzmann (ZW7., 1881, 101-107); Weiffenbach, Zur 
Auslegung d. Stelle Phil. 25 (Karlsruhe, 1884)*; A. B. Bruce, Wumzlia- 
tion of Chrést® (1889), 15 f., 357 f.; E. H. Gifford, Zhe Jucarnation (reprint 
from Exp. 1896); J. Kogel (BT. xii. 2). 


§ 1. Contents.—Paul’s last epistle is written to the first church 
which he founded in Europe. After a brief address (11%), Paul 
assures the Philippians of his thankfulness for their xowwvia in 
the gospel dro trys tpdtys Nuépas axpt Tov vov (1°), and of his 
prayers for the maturing (19!) of their éyday. He then relieves 
their anxiety about himself; the recent turn in his affairs had 
really helped, instead of hindering (as they had feared), the 
prospects of the gospel (11218); furthermore, he had even the 
prospect of being set free and of revisiting! Philippi (11%6). 
Meantime, however, they are to show a united front? to their 
adversaries (127-39), wid Wuy7 cvvabAovrtes TH Tice TOD evayyediov. 
Suffering must not daunt them, nor disintegrate them. Against 
the latter danger Paul urges (2!) the duties of harmony and 
fellow-feeling (tiv atriyy ayarnv exovtes, ovvyvxor) which flow 
from a humility like that of Jesus Christ, and he reiterates3 
(212b — 127b) his appeal for brotherly love (21238). As his own 
movements are uncertain, he promises to send Timotheus before 
long (21%-24, cp. 11), and also bespeaks a hearty welcome for their 
delegate, Epaphroditus, after his illness (27°-*°). 

The letter swerves at this point into a philippic against Jews 
or Jewish Christian agitators * (3??!). Paul tries to safeguard 
the Philippian church in advance against their intrigues by re- 
calling his own character and gospel as the true norm of 
Christianity, but the danger of internal friction is still present 
to his mind (3), and he proceeds to warn gently some 


1 Jatho (pp. 7-8) finds this already in’v.®, where he takes rodro as referring 
to an éA@ety implied in éri3084. This backward aspect of rotro is possible 
(e.g. Demosth. de Corona, § 26, and Xen. A/em. il. 2. 4, cp. Thue. vi. 39), 
but hardly so natural here as the prospective sense. 

2 The occurrence of roAlrevya in 3” suggests that wodcreveoGe here retains 
some of its communal associations. 

3 In 2\ (rAnpwoaré pou Thy xapdy, positive motive), in 216 (Src ovk els Kevdy 
Z5pauov, negative motive) ; the former is resumed in 227-8, 

4They have nothing to do with the evangelists mentioned in 1%; the 
‘atter preach Christ truly ; it is their motives, not the content of their gospel, 
to which Paul takes exception. 
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prominent individuals in the church against it (4!) in a passage 
which is partly recapitulatory (cp. xa¢pere in 4) 4 as already in 218 
31; cuvnOAnoav, 42= 127; and oryxere 41, as in 17”), but which 
flows over into the closing appeal of 4° (49 = 31") for harmony. 
In a parenthesis, he then thanks them (4!?°) for a fresh present 
of money which Epaphroditus had brought, and with some brief 
salutations (471-28) the letter ends. 

Timotheus is associated with Paul in the address (1!), owing 
to his local associations (222 = Ac 16% 1%-); but the apostle writes 

in the first person throughout (even in 4?!), and indeed speaks 
of his companion as distinguished from himself (2!%?4), The 
only exception is in 3!” (spas). 

The text presents few difficulties,* apart from the interpolations which 
have been conjectured (see below) in 1! and 267, The transposition in 11617 
(for the chiasmus, see Ro 2®!2) is one of the few which have left traces in the 
textual material. Other conjectures of glosses (cp. Weisse’s Bectrage zur 
Kritik d. Paul. Briefe, 56 {.), e.g. in 116!" 172 (ef dé . . . Kapmds Epyou), 2” 
318-19 (marginal gloss, Laurent), 37! (Briickner), 42° and 4'*!® are due te 
inadequate exegesis for the most part. The style and vocabulary, viewed in 
the light of research into the kow%, present no real obstacles to the accept- 
ance of the epistle as Pauline. The most noticeable feature, according to 
Nageli ( Woritschatz des Apostels Paulus, 80f.), is a tendency to employ several 
expressions, ¢.g. éyelpew, éfouodoyeioar, Ta eumpoobev, in a sense closer 
to that of literary Greek than to that of the LXX as heretofore. ‘‘ Paulus 
scheint sich also im Verkehr mit den Griechen nach und nach zu gunsten des 
in der hohern xow% bevorzugten Gebrauches von der einen und andern bei 
den LXX beliebten Wortbedeutung emanzipiert zu haben.” The use of 
apeTy is a case in point ; t so is the absence of any OT citation. 

The iambic trimeter in 3! (éwol uev obk dxvnpdv, butvy & dogadés) is not the 
only instance of rhythmical structure in the epistle. 2°19 is specially impor- 
tant in this connection, as the balance of clauses bears on the exegesis of this 
carefully modulated section (J. Weiss, Beztrdge zur paul. Rhetorik, 28.) :— 

1. (a) 8s év poppy Deod vrdpxwy ody apraypuov Nyjoaro 7d elvat ioa Oe ge 
(4) adda éaurov éxévwcev woppyy dovdrov AaBwy 
(c) ev dpowwpart dvOpwbmwy yevouevos Kal oxjuare etpedels ws dv Opwiros 
(d@) éramelvwoev éavrov, yevduevos brjKoos péxpt Oavdrov, Oavdrou Se 

oTaupov. 

2. (@) 61d Kal 6 Oeds adrdv brepvpwoev 
(6) kat éxaploaro air dbvoua 7d bréep wav bvona 
(c) Wa év re dvéuare Inood wav yovu Kduyy KTH. 
(@) kal raca yAdoou éfomoroynornrat Sre Kvpros Incods Xpucrés. 


*In 314 ris dvw KAjoews apparently was read by Tertullian as ris 
aveyk\joews and by Origen as Tis aveyAnalas. 

+ In this passage, 4°, ‘‘it is as if one heard the ripple of the waves at the 
meeting of the two streams which have their source in Zion and the Parthenon” 
(von Soden, p. 114). 
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The balancing of the clauses against one another, and the reiteration of 
the same word in the same or in successive clauses, are noticeable. 


§ 2. Occasion and date-—Communications had already passed 
between the Christians of Philippi and Paul, not only during 
his residence at Thessalonika (41516), but at some subsequent 
period (418), when Epaphroditus had brought him a present 
of money. It is possible that the gift was accompanied by a 
letter. At any rate, the extant epistle is the reply to one received 
subsequently from the Philippians, who had evidently desired 
information about his prospects and health (11), assured him 
of their prayers (119), wondered whether he, their xavyypa, 
would return to them (17), expressed their anxiety about the 
health of Epaphroditus (26), and possibly apologised for not 
sending money to him sooner (41). The latter point emerges 
in passages like 21% 25. 80 as well as in 41%, where Paul is ap- 
parently trying to remove some fear which had been expressed 
by the Philippian Christians lest he should have been dissatisfied 
with “‘the smallness and the tardiness of their last remittance” 
(cp. Zahn, Z/VTZ. § 30). 

The epistle was written toward the close of the d:eria 6An of 
Ac 28°9, not in the earlier part of the imprisonment. Paul is on 
the eve and edge of the final decision, with (1!248) a period 
behind him during which considerable progress has been made 
in the local preaching and extension of the gospel, and his 
language does not imply that this new departure in the pro- 
paganda was stimulated by the mere novelty of his arrival. 
This argument is not affected by the fact that when Paul reached 
Rome, he already found a considerable body of Christians. He 
traces the flourishing character of the local church in no small 
measure to the stimulating effect produced by his own imprison- 
ment. Furthermore, the relations between Philippi and Paul 
presuppose an interval of time which cannot be fairly com- 
pressed within a few months. News of his arrival must have 
had time to reach the church; money was collected (2% 418) 
and then sent by Epaphroditus, who fell sick after he reached 
the capital; news of this again floated back to Philippi, and 
Paul subsequently heard of the Philippians’ concern (276). Not 
till then did he compose the present letter. Luke and Aris- 
tarchus were apparently (27°) no longer with him. 


This setting of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Godet, V7. 427 f. ; Sabatier’s Pal, 
250 f.; Reuss, Lipsius, Klopper, Gwynn, Ramsay, SP7. 357 f. ; McGiffert. 
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AA. 364-393; Bovon, N7 7héol. ii. 73-120; Bartlet, 44. 178 f. ; Schafer, 
Finl. 133-146; H. A. A. Kennedy, £7. x. 22 f.; Gibb, Clemen, Bacon, 
Jacquier, Barth, Peake), which ranks it later than the other epistles of the 
Roman imprisonment has been challenged by three * rival hypotheses. 

(a) The attempt of several scholars (from Paulus, D. Schulz, Béttger’s 
Bettrige, ii. 46 f., Rilliet, and Thiersch, to Spitta and Macpherson, Zpheszans, 
86 f.) to place its composition at Czesarea (Ac 237°-26*) is to be set aside,t 
not only on account of the positive evidence { pointing to Rome (17% 4”), 
but because the uncertain critical outlook of the apostle does not correspond 
to the situation at Caesarea when he was in no immediate danger of death. 
Not until he reached Rome did his life come into real peril at the hands of 
the Roman authorities. Besides, the large number of local preachers of the 
gospel (117) accords much better with the capital than with the provincial 
town of Czsarea; the latter cannot be said to have been a centre of vigorous 
Christian propaganda. Delays in a trial were perfectly natural in Rome, for 
the wheels of procedure did not always run the swifter as they neared the 
headquarters of the law. It required no such recent experience of Jewish 
agitators as that of Ac 217" to make Paul flash out into the language of 
Ph 3%. Timotheus is not known to have visited Rome, but this is an 
argument from silence which, in the scantiness of our available data for the 
period, is of little or no weight. Finally, the plea (Spitta, Apgeschichte, 281) 
that the cupidity of Felix (Ac 2476) was aroused by the arrival of the money 
from Philippi (Ph 4'°), belongs to imaginative fiction rather than to historical 
reconstruction. Of the two other views which have been taken of the epistle’s 
date, apart from the Czesarean hypothesis, one (4) is that the terms of 113% 
(compared with Col 4") imply that the comparatively free dveria was over, 
and had been replaced by a stricter durance (so, ¢.g., Alford,§ Hofmann, 
Wohlenberg, Zahn, and Belser). This throws Phil. still later, but the lack of 
other evidence upon the course of the trial renders it impossible to be certain 
whether the apostle had exchanged his custodza /ibera for one of closer restraint. || 
(c) Others again place the epistle earlier, in the opening period of the dveria 


*Four, if the epistle (cp. M. Albertz, S., 1910, 551-594, ‘ueber die , 
Abfassung des Philipperbriefes des Paulus zu Ephesus) could be placed in an 
Ephesian imprisonment, to which a few (¢.g. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten?, 
pp- 171 f.) would give the other prison-epistles. 

+ Even Schenkel, Meyer, and Reuss, who put Col. Eph. and Philemon 
into the Cesarean period, emphatically relegate Philippians to Rome. 

t IIparrdépuov might mean the w. ro ‘Hpwdov of Ac 23%, but the proba- 
bilities lie between the pretorian guard and the fpracfecti praetorio or 
judicial authorities of the imperial court. 

§ Summer of 63 ; early in 63 (W. T. Bullock, Smith’s D&.? ii. 839-843). 

| If a genuine fragment or tradition lies below 2 Ti 4%, it might 
corroborate the setting of Phil. towards the end of Paul’s confinement: cp. 
2 Ti 45=Col 4", 2 Ti 4°=Ph 2” and 173, 49=Ph 2”: ; only, by the time 
Timotheus reached him (on this theory), Luke had gone. Both Krenkel 
(Beztrage, 424f., 442f.) and Kreyenbiihl (Zvang. d. Wahrhezt, i. 213 f.), 
like Erbes, refer 2 Ti 4'6 to Paul’s defence before Felix. These hypotheses 
fall, however, with the case for the Cesarean site of the epistle. 
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(so Blzek, Ewald, Lightfoot, pp. 30-46 ; Farrar, St. Paul, ch. xlvi. ; Moule; 
Beyschlag ; Sanday ; Smith’s D&.* i. 627 ; Hort, /C. 115-129; Trenkle, Zz. 
49-50; Lock, DZ. i. 718-719), partly for reasons already met by anticipation 
(see above, p. 168), partly because Philippians represents a less advanced 
stage in the development of the church than Colossians (and Ephesians). 
The latter fact may be granted, but the influence must be disputed. Neither 
to place Philippians among the later, nor Galatians among the earlier, 
epistles, is it sufficient to lay stress upon resemblances of style and a systematic 
evolution of thought. ‘‘ The tone of Co/. and Aphes. is determined by the 
circumstances of the churches addressed. The great cities of Asia were on 
the highway of the world, which traversed the Lycos valley, and in them 
development took place with great rapidity. But the Macedonians were a 
simple-minded people in comparison with Ephesus and Laodicea and 
Colossai, living further away from the great movements of thought. It was 
not in Paul’s way to send to Philippi an elaborate treatise against a subtle 
speculative heresy, which had never affected that church” (Ramsay, SP7. 
359). The predominance of dogmatic teaching in Col. (and Eph.) and the 
resemblances between Rom. and Phil. do not necessarily imply that Phil. lay 
between Rom. and Col. (Eph.) in a chronological and logical sequence. 
Such characteristics are due to the variety of objects and interests which 
confronted the apostle as he turned to the Asiatic and the Macedonian 
churches. To arrange the epistles in the order and for the reasons suggested, 
e.g., by Lightfoot, is to confuse the parade-ground with the battle-field, where 
quick phases and unexpected transitions often drive the general to fight twice 
on the same ground and to develop sudden movements in order to checkmate 
crises which were unforeseen. It is much more true to life to take each of the 
prison-epistles upon its own merits, as an outcome of Paul’s mood and duty at 
the time being, than to classify them, for reasons of style and matter, in 
plausible but unnatural groups. The priority of Col. to Phil. is therefore 
unaffected by the fuller theology of the former. When Eph. is reckoned post- 
Pauline, this becomes all the more clear, but even when it is attributed to 
Paul himself, the place of Phil. as the climax of the Pauline correspondence 
remains upon the whole more true than any other re-arrangement of the 
epistles to the data of the period. The time is too short for such a develop- 
ment as Lightfoot’s theory would postulate. 


§ 3. Authenticity—Doubts upon the Pauline authorship were 
voiced during last century, on four accounts: (a) alleged traces ot 
imitation in the epistle, (4) ecclesiastical anachronisms, (¢) gnostic 
controversies, and (d) doctrinal discrepancies between the epistle 
and the other Pauline letters, especially Gal., Cor., and Romans. 
(a) The literary argument is barely worth refuting. The style and 
vocabulary (see above) offer no real difficulty, and the epistle 
is marked by the genuinely Pauline traits of courtesy and 
affection, by the blending of humility and authority, the digres- 
sions, the warm, swift touches of feeling, and the devout passion 
for Christ, which are-the water-marks of Paul’s mind. - It is true 
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that a passage like 118 breathes “a certain resignation to which 
we are not accustomed in the author of Galatians and 2 Corin- 
thians. But resignation is the general characteristic of these last 
writings, wherein his moods are strangely mingled” (Hausrath, 
iv. 167). Neither in this respect nor in any other is the epistle 
unnatural under the circumstances, much less unworthy of the 
Paul we know. Baur, indeed, found the epistle ‘‘ characterised 
by a monotonous repetition of what has been already said, by a 
want of any profound and masterly connection of ideas, and bya 
certain poverty of thought,” whilst van Manen dubbed it nebulous, 
unintelligible, and high-flown. So did Johnson judge of Gray. 
The perverse interpretation of 47° as a series of references to parties in the 
early church is now abandoned upon almost all hands, though the yvjore 
atvtuye of 4° baffles explanation. If Zuvfvye is a proper name, as is most 


likely, it is needless to interpret ovvfvye of Lydia or Paul’s wife (which would 
require yv7ola), or even of Epaphroditus, Timotheus, etc. 


(4) The words ovv émoxdros Kai diaxdvolg in 1! are 
admittedly strange. No other epistle of Paul mentions any 
officials in its address, while ézioxorou and didkovor are not only 
collectively but singly absent from his writings. The former may 
here be used in the sense of Ac 2078, the latter in that of Ro 127, 
and their specific mention may be due to the gifts received by 
Paul, which would come through the hands of the officials in 
charge of the local finance ; but there is at least a case for regard- 
ing the words as a gloss inserted by some second-century editor, 
when the epistle came into use as part of the Canon in the services 
of the church (so Schmiedel, #82. 3147-3148, after Briickner and 
Volter). This is, at any rate, better than to keep them and throw 
suspicion On the entire epistle, or to emend them into émoxdzw 
kat Ovaxovots (Linwood). If such catholicising glosses are to be 
admitted anywhere in the NT, this is as obvious a place as any. 

(c) Recent research has found the background: of the 
categories in 25, not in the Valentinian gnosis, as Baur and 
Hoekstra * imagined, but in the earlier religious speculations + 

* Pfleiderer (see below) still adheres to this notion of ‘a reference to the 
myth in the Ophite and Valentinian gnosis of the Sophia which desired to 
unite itself on equal terms with the primal Deity of the Father, or of the sub- 
ordinate demiurge Jaldabaoth, who attempted to misuse his god-like power of 
lordship in order to put himself in the place of the highest God.” 

+ Cp. Clemen’s Religzonsgeschichtliche Erklarung des NT, 122f.; M. 


Dibelius, aze Gezsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 10 f.. and Bousset’s 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 160f. 
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upon a pre-existent original Being or Urmensch in heaven which 
are preserved, ¢.g., in Poimandres (cp. 12f., where the divine 
Hopdy is also attributed to this Man, who a@dvatos ov kal wavTwv 
tiv eovoiav éxwv Ta OvyTod mdcoyxe troKeipevos TH elmapmevy’ 
imepdvw yap &v THs dpyovias évapydrvios yéyove SovAos) and the 
Ascensio Isaie (10%), where the Lord ‘descended into the 
firmament where dwelleth the ruler of this world,” but where, 
although his form was like that of the spirits, the latter refused 
to do homage to him, since ‘‘ they were envying one another and 
fighting” (cp. Charles’ ed. p. 74: contrast ody dpraypov krA.). 
Some analogous phrases in Zest. X/J Patr., e.g. Zab 7° (oweoGe 
Ocdv ev oxyjpatt avOpimov) and Benj. 107 (ev popdy avOparov év 
TaTetvwoel) are probably Christian interpolations. 

(d) The weakness of the attempt to find gnosticism in 25f 
and typical or second-century allusions in 47° (yvjove otvlvye= 
Peter, etc.), was promptly acknowledged by Holsten, whose 
difficulties centred on the supposed inconsistencies of the epistle 
with Paul in regard to the conceptions of Christ and salvation. 
He still shared the tendency to see in 47% a subtle effort to 
reconcile by way of allegory the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, but he felt most some apparent discrepancies 
between Phil. and the Hauptbriefe. 


Holsten’s general theory of the epistle’s origin, however, is even more 
improbable than Baur’s, since it is extremely difficult to imagine how such an 
epistle could have been accepted by the church shortly after Paul’s death, 
had it been composed by a Paulinist who desired to write and encourage the 
local Christians after their great founder had passed away. His particular 
objections to the christology of 25 as un-Pauline (cp. 2 Co 8° where the so- 
called christological reference is also adduced for practical purposes), on the 
score of its inconsistency with the pre-existent heavenly Man of Ro 8 etc., 
depend on too narrow an exegesis (cp. Schmidt, of. czt. 54 f. ; Weiffenbach, 
op. cet. 64f.; and Holtzmann, V7 Theologze, ii. 88 f., ‘‘somit haben wir kein 
Grund, die christologische Darstellung Ph 2°"! als incompatibel mit derjenigen 
der Hauptbriefe aus dem paulin. Lehrbegriff auszuscheiden”).* Briickner 
(év poppy Yeod . . . ws &vO@pwios), Weisse (76 elvar ica Oew and popdhy 
doUAov . . . eramelvwoev éaurdv), Schmiedel (om. dAAd in 2%, all of 2° except 
ds, and érovpaviwy .. . KaTaxOoviwy in 2!), and Pfleiderer (i. 321-323) all 
omit more or less of 2°? as interpolated, but for no cogent reasons. Their 
procedure, however, suggests a fresh set of hypotheses with regard to the 
unity of the epistle. 


§ 4. Jntegrity.—These hypotheses either distinguish between 
a Pauline nucleus and editorial matter, or between two Pauline 
* This is all the more obvious when Colossians is accepted as Pauline. 
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notes. Both, but especially the latter, start from the abrupt turn 
in 3) (ra atra ypadev tiv xrr.). It is a fair inference from these 
words that Paul had written * already to the Christians of Philippi 
(so, ¢.g., Haenlein, Bertholdt, Lunemann, Flatt, Bleek, Wiesinger, 
Ewald, Jatho, Schenkel, Meyer, Mangold, Bisping, Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann, Meyer, etc.); the various attempts to explain ra atra 
from the context and contents of the canonical epistle are more 
or less strained. Paul had not spoken so often or so amply of 
rejoicing (1* 278), that his hearers would feel it irksome to have 
xalpere €v Kvpiy repeated to them. Some more serious and 
vital topic is required. Atxaidcvvy is not sufficiently emphatic 
in the following paragraph to make it probable that Paul was 
half apologising for speaking of it (Holsten), and the least 
unlikely solution is that either the danger of dissensions 
(Lightfoot) or the errorists are in his mind. Against the 
latter he may have had occasion previously to warn them,f out 
of his mournful experiences in Asia and Achaia (3!=3}8 ois 
moAAaKts €Aeyov tiv). The readiest explanation of 31% is to 
suppose (with Ewald, Schenkel, Reuss, etc.) that Paul started 
to complete or supplement what he had already written, possibly 
because some fresh tidings from Philippi had reached him in 
the interval. There is nothing specifically un-Pauline even in 
31f to justify the hypothesis { that the extant epistle consists of 
a genuine and a later letter, which some editor of the second 
century has patched together. 

The use of the plural in Polykarp’s letter to the Philippians 
(iii.), where he speaks of Paul having written émucroAas «is as 
cay éykimTyre, SuvnOjoeobe oikodopetoe cis THY Sobcioay buiv mioTW, 
is indecisive; émioroAat like “tterae, might be used of a single 

* Without pressing ypddew unduly, one may say that the scope of the 
expression would cover more than merely oral communications from Paul 
himself or through his delegates. Ewald found traces of such written com- 
munications somewhat precariously in 2!" and 318, 

f Volter (Paulus u. Seine Briefe, 319 f.) thinks that the editor must have 
had in his mind the warning of 2 Co 1113, 

t Schrader (der Agostel Paulus, v. 233 f.) took 3!-4°9 as an unauthentic 
interpolation; Volter (7Z., 1892, 10-44, 117-146) separated a genuine 
Pauline note (11:7 exc. o. emick. x. Stax. 19-7 12°14 18b-26 317-20. 22-30 410-20. 
21. 23) from material (181+ 27-30 21-16 31b. 21 41-9 22) dating from the reign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, the redactor being responsible for 1% 15-18 231 31a; but 
he now (Paulus und Seine Briefe, 236 {.) detects the Pauline original in 11-2 


(except ovv éw. x. diaxdvors), 1°-* 12-29 (except cal éwixop. ro wveuy. I. X. 
and efre 6. £. elre 8. 0.), 19-% 217-18 5-00 410-21, 
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dispatch. Yet elsewhere in Polykarp (cp. ch. xiii.), as in the 
NT itself (1 Co 16? etc.), the distinction between singular and 
plural in the use of the term is carefully observed ; nor would the 
use of efzsto/ae in the Lat. version of ch. xi. of Polykarp’s epistle 
(in quibus laborauit beatus Paulus, qui estis in principio epistolae 
eius) invalidate this argument, since efzsfo/ae there is not genit. 
sing.* but nom. plur. (cp. 2 Co 3%). The probabilities therefore are 
that Polykarp knew of more than one Pauline letter to Philippi, 
and the alternatives are to suppose (i.) that some other previous 
letter (or letters) to that church did not survive, or (il.) that 
Polykarp was referring loosely to 2 Thessalonians, which was 
also written to a neighbouring Macedonian church. In favour 
of (i.) it may be pointed out that if its contents were similar, as 
ex hypothest they must have been, to those of the canonical 
epistle, there would be less chance of it surviving. If it be 
argued that such a fate would be unlikely, when it had survived to 
the age of Polykarp, the answer is that Polykarp’s language does 
not necessarily imply more than that the church had in the 
earlier period of its history (416) received more than one letter 
from the apostle. (ii.) More probably, however, the reference 
covers the Thessalonian epistles (or 2 Thessalonians), of which 
the Philippian church would possess a copy; for in addressing 
the Philippians themselves (xi. 3) he actually uses language (de 
uobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis) which is palpably a 
reminiscence of 2 Thessalonians (cp. 1*), as if the latter epistle 
were somehow associated in his mind with Philippi. Tertullian 
(ad Scorp. 13) similarly quotes Phil. as if it were addressed to 
Thessalonika, and the three Macedonian epistles seem to have 
been often grouped together in the archives of the early church 
(Zahn). The émurodat of Polykarp are most readily to be 
understood in this sense, z.e., as a collection of Pauline epistles, 
including not only Philippians but those addressed to the 
neighbouring church of Thessalonika (cp. Harnack in 7U., 1g00, 
v. 3. 86 f., and Wrede in ZU., 1903, 94 f.). 


Unlike 1 Co 5° and Col 4’, the allusion in Ph 3! did not prompt any 
writer in the early church to produce an apocryphal letter to the Philippians. 
The existence of such a letter may be inferred from the Syriac Catalogus 
Sinaiticus (cp. Mrs. Lewis in Studia Sinaztica, i. 11 f., and W. Bauer, Der 
Apostolos der Syrer, 1903, pp. 34f., 37 f.), which mentions two Philippian 


* Nestle’s conjecture, droorodjs for éxtoroAjs in the original (cp. Zahn, 
INT. i. 536), is ingenious but unnecessary. 
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epistles; but, as it omits 1 Tim., its evidence is not trustworthy, and no clear 
trace of any such apocryphon has been preserved. The language of Polykarp 
does not yield any proof, while the casual remark of Georgius Syncellus 
(Chron., ed. Dindorf, i. 651 : Tovrov [z.e. Clement of Rome] kal 6 dréaronos 
éy TH mpods Priamyotovs uéuvytar mpwry éwioro\y) may be an oversight. 


The internal evidence fails upon the whole to add any valid 
proof for a partition-theory, even as advocated by Hausrath 
(iv. 162 f.) and especially by Bacon (Zhe Story of St. Paul, 
pp. 367 f.), both of whom put 3-4 earlier than 1-2, as a separate 
Pauline letter ; but 2?! is not necessarily incompatible with 114 
and 47!; in 27! Paul vents, with some exaggeration, his annoy- 
ance at finding it impossible to persuade any of his local 
coadjutors to undertake the mission to Philippi, and accuses 
them of selfishness and worldliness (so in 2 Ti 41°). The 
errorists of 3%, as has been already noted, are not mentioned 
in 148% And, although this hypothesis relieves the epistle of the 
unwieldly postscript (3!/), it does not work out with anything 
like the same plausibility * as the similar view of 2 Co 10-13. 
Still more unconvincing is the earlier theory of Heinrichs 
(Comment. tiber Philipfp., 1810) and Paulus (de tempore scriptae 
priorts ad Tim. atque ad Philipp. epist. Paul, 1799), elaborated 
from a hint of S. Le Mayne’s Varia Sacra, ii. 332 f. (1685), 
which discovered in 3!—4?? a special letter addressed either to an 
esoteric circle of the apostle’s friends or the authorities of the 
local church (in spite of 41°!), the rest of the canonical epistle 
(z.e. 11-3! 471-23) being intended for the local church in general 
(so Paulus, Hetdelberg. Jahrbiicher, 1812, 702 f., confining the 
special letter to 3!—4°). Psychologically, the change of tone 
from 21% with its farewell note, to 32" with its sudden outburst, 
is quite credible in a writer like Paul, who is composing not a 
treatise but an informal letter, probably amid many interrup- 
tions. ‘The hiatus is striking, but it need not denote the place 
at which two notes have been joined.t The least violent 
explanation would be to conjecture (with Ewald) that 3!—4! and 

* Cp. Belser’s Ezm/. 555 f., and Clemen’s Paulus, i. 130 f. (where he 
retracts the earlier view of his Zznhectlichkeet d. paul. Briefe, 133 {.). Each 
of the letters postulated by the partition-theories must have been mutilated ; 
furthermore, as Pfleiderer points out, ‘‘the first lacks any expression of 
thanks for the gift of the Philippians, which (2%) must have already been 
made.” 


+ Thus the phrase 7d Aowédy approximates to ody (cp. Mt 26%, Ac 27%, 
1 Th 4}, 2 Ti 4° etc.) ; it need not have a final sense. 
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47! represent a couple of postscripts which were appended to 
the original letter. 41%, however, is hardly an after-thought ; 
it rather rounds off the topics interrupted by the disgression of 
3it. 410 (éyapyy Oe év Kupiw peyadws) and 3)" (xaipere év Kupio) 
is a good sequence, but in a letter it is not affected by the 
intervening passage. It is doubtful, therefore, if the attempts 
to analyse the epistle have proved much more satisfactory than 
the similar movements of literary inquiry into the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, where criticism has swung back in the main to a 
conservative position (see A. Baran’s article in Wiener Studien, 


1884, 173-205). 


§ 5. History in early church (cp. NTA. 53f., 71f., 94f.; 
R. J. Knowling’s Zestzmony of St. Paul to Christ, 111 fy and 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT. 205 f.). 


The first indubitable echoes of the epistle occur in Polykarp; cp. i. 1 
cuvexdpnv tpiv pweyddws év Kuplw=2! yaipw kal cvyxaipw macw dpiv, 4)” 
éxdpny dé é€v Kupiw weyddws 3 ii. 1 @ [¢.e. Christ] brerdyn Ta ravTa éroupdvia 
kal émivyeca=2) 371 5 ix. 2, obroe mavTes ovK els Kevdv Epauov = 2) (rather than 
Gal 27, where the context is different) ; xii. 3, et pro inimicis crucis = 3% 
Tous éxOpovs To cravpod Tov Xpiorov, and the allusion in iii. 2 to Paul, és Kai 
amiv tpiv &ypayey émiorodds. The earlier allusions in Ignatius are less 
distinct, yet probably reliable: Swzyrn. iv. 2, mwdvTa brouévw aitod pe 
évduvamodvros = 41", the occurrence of kar épidevav and xara Kevodotiay (2* 5) 
in PAzlad. i. I, viii. 2, and Smyrn. xi. 3, TéAecoe dvTes TéheLa Kal Ppovetre= 3” 
8c obv TéXetoL, TOUTO PpovGuev. In Clem. Rom. xxi. I (éav uy agkiws adrod 
WoNtTeEvouevor KTA., Cp. iii. 4), till we have better evidence for the phrase 
being common, it is fair to admit a trace of 17” (udvov déids Tod evayyeNlov Tod 
Xpicrod wodtrevécGe), and the same may be said of xlvii. 2, where Clement 
speaks of the Corinthians receiving Paul’s epistle év dpxy Tod evayyeNiov, his 
own phrase in Phil 44%. In the Martyrdom of Polykarp (i. 2), 2*is quoted, 
and in Diognet. v. 9 (él yijs SuarpiBodcw, aAN €v ovpavy wodcrevovrat) there 
may be an allusion to 3%. The epistle was used also by Theodotus the 
Valentinian and the Sethites; it is quoted in the epistle from Lyons and 
Vienne (Eus. H. £. v. 2. 2=28). Earlier it appeared in Marcion’s dirdaronos, 
as at a later period in the Muratorian Canon, whilst Irenzeus (iv. 18. 4=4'°), 
Clem. Alex. (repeatedly), and Tertullian cite its contents. 


CHAE PERIL: 
THE HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


(A) THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions of synoptic gospels :—J. Brent (Commentarii 
tn Mattheum, Marcum et Lucam, Tibingen, 1590); H. E. G. Paulus, 
Lexegetisches Handbuch riber die dret ersten Evglien (Heidelberg, 1830-3) ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1844-5); G. H. A. Ewald, Dze drez Euglien 
(Gottingen, 1850); F. Bleek, Synoptische Erklarung d. dred ersten Evglien 
(1862); H. Sevin, Dze drez ersten Euglien synoptisch zusammengestellt 
(Wiesbaden, 1866); L. Bonnet? (Lausanne, 1896); G. L. Cary (New York, 
1900); A. B. Bruce (EG7.? 1901); H. J. Holtzmann (HC.® tgor)*; 
Salmon, 7he Human Element in the Gospels. A Commentary upon the 
Synoptic narrative (posthumous, London, 1907); A. Loisy, Les Evangiles 
Synoptiques* (1907-8); J. Weiss (SVZ.* 1907); C. G. Montefiore, Zhe 
Synoptic Gospels, edited with an Introduction and a Commentary (1900). 

(6) Studies—Lessing, meue Hypothese tiber die Euglisten als bloss 
menschliche Geschichtschrecber betrachtet (1778); Koppe, Marcus non 
epitomator Matthaez (1782); Griesbach, Commentatio gua Marct evangelium 
totum e Matthaet et Luce commentartis decerptum esse monstratur (1790 f.) ;} 
G. C. Storr, De Fonte evangeliorum Mt. et Luce* (1794); Gieseler, Hestorasch- 
krit. Versuch uber die Entstehung u. die. friihesten Schicksale der schriftlichen 
Euglien (1818, oral tradition); Principal Campbell, Ox the Gospels (Edin. 
1821); Hug (Z2z/.3 ii. 1-243, 1826); Knobel, De origine Marci (1831) ; 
Schleiermacher (SX., 1832, 735-768) * ; Lachmann (S., 1835, 570f.)* ; C. 
G. Wilke, der Urevangelest, oder exeg.-kritische Untersuchung uber das 
Verwandtschaftsverhdltniss der dret ersten Evglien (1838); E. F. Gelpke, 
Ueber die Anordnung der Erzahlungen tn den synoptischen Evglien (1830) ; 
F. J. Schwartz, Meue Untersuchungen tber d. Verwandtschaftsverhaltniss 
der syn. Euglien (1844); Bruno Bauer, Avitzk d. evangelische Geschichte 
d. Synopt.* (1846); F. C. Baur, vetesche Untersuchungen wber die 
kanonischen Euglien (1847); A. Norton, Evzdences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels (1847); Ritschl, 7heol. Jahré. (1851), 481-538 (‘‘On the present 
position of Synoptic Criticism”); Smith, Dzssertatzon on the Origin and 
Connection of the Gospels (1853); K. R. Kostlin, Der Ursprung und die 


1The first vigorous appearance of this unlucky and prolific dandelion, 
which it has taken nearly a century of opposition (led by Storr, Knobel, 
Lachmann, Wilke, Weisse, B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Weizsicker, and Wendt) ta 
eradicate. 
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Komposition ad. synoptischen Evglien (Stuttgart, 1853); A. Hilgenfeld, Dz 
Euglien nach threr Entstehung und geschichtlichen Bedeutung (1854); C. H. 
Weisse, der Eughenfrage in threm gegenwartigem Stadium (1856); Plitt, de com- 
positione evang. synopt. (1860) ; G. d’Eichthal, Les Evangzles (Paris, 1863) ; 
H. J. Holtzmann, aze Synoptische Euglien (1863)* ; Weizsicker, Unter- 
suchungen wiber die evangelische Geschichte (1864, second ed. 1901)*; Jahn, 
Bettrige zur Kritik d. syn. Evuglien (1866); Sabatier, Sources de la Vie de 
Jésus (Paris, 1866) ; Scholten, das d/test. Euglm (1869, Eng, tr. of Het oudste 
Evuglm, 1868) ; G. Volkmar, de Euglien, oder Marcus und die synopse... .” 
(1876); Bruno Bauer, Christus und die Caesaren (1877, pp. 350f., orig. 
gospel imbedded in Mark and Marcion’s Luke) ; G. Wetzel, Dze synopteschen 
Euglien . . . (1883, oral tradition); A. Jacobsen, Untersuchungen uber die 
evang. Geschichte (1883); Holsten, de synoptischen Evglien nach der Form 
threr Inhalts (1885); Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 1886 ; second ed. 1901); Schulze, 
Evangelientafel” (1886); W. Briickner, de veer Euglien (1887); Fillion, 
Introd. générale aux évangiles (1889); F. H. Woods (SB. ii. 59f.)* ; 
Westcott, Jxtroduction to Study of Four Gospels’ (1889); A. Wright, Zhe 
Composition of the Gospels (1890); W. Sanday (Zxf.‘ iii. 81 f., 177 f., 302f., 
345f., 411f.); F. P. Badham, Zhe Formation of the Gospels? (1892) ; 
Alexander, Leading [deas of Gospels (new ed. 1892) ; Resch, Aussercanonzsche 
Paralleltexte (i. 1893, ii. 1894, iii. 1895, in 7U.)*; H. von Soden ‘ das Interesse 
d. apost. Zeitalters an d. evang. Geschichte’ (744. 1892) ; Gloag, /nutroduction 
to Syn. Gospels (Edin. 1895); A. J. Jolley, Zhe Synoptic Problem for English 
Readers (1893); Roehrich, Za Composition des évangiles (1897) ; Harnack, 
ACL, ii. 1. 651-700; Resch, Dze Loyza Jesu (Leipzig, 1898) ; McGiffert (4A. 
479 f.); Wernle, dze Synoptische Frage (1899)*; P. Calmes, Comment se 
sont formés les évangiles (Paris, 1899); W. Soltau, ime Liéiche d. 
synoptischen Forschung (1899), Unsere Euglien (1901); V. H. Stanton 
(Hastings’ DB. ii. 234-249); Abbott! and Schmiedel (ZAz. 1761-1839, 
1840-96) * ; U. Fracassini, ‘La critica del vangeli nel secolo xix’ (Studz 
Religtost, 1901, 30-52, 309-331) ; Moffatt (WNV7.,” 1901, 11f., 258 f., 635 f.) ; 
A. Loisy, Etudes evangéligues (Paris, 1902); J. A. Robinson, Zhe Study 
of the Gospels* (1903); J. Halévy, Etudes evangéliques (Paris, 1903) ; 
Bonaccorssi, 7 tre primi Vangeli el la critica letteraria (1904); H. von 
Soden, Dze wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu (1904); E. D. Burton, 
(Introduction to Gospels, Chicago, 1904); E. D. Burton, Some Princeples of 
Literary Criticism and their Application to the Synoptic Problem (Decennial 
Publications of Chicago University, vol. v., 1904) * ; E. Mangenot (Vigoroux’ 
DB. ii. 2058-2097) ; J. Wellhausen, Azvleztung in die drei ersten Euglien* 
(1905); N. J. D. White (DCG. i. 663-671); Bosanquet and Wenham 
(Outlines of the Synoptic Record, 1905); Jacquier (V7. ii., 1905) ; Loisy, 
Morceaux @exégese (1906) ; Jiilicher, Meue Linien in die Krittk d. Evang. 
Uberlieferung (1906) ; J. E. Carpenter, 7he First Three Gospels* (London, 
1906); C. E. Scott Moncrieff, St. Mark and the Triple Tradition (1907) ; 
P. Feine (PREZ. xix. 277-381); Blass, EZ. xviii. (‘ Origin and Character 
of our Gospels’); G. H. Miiller, Zur Synopse (Untersuchung tuber dze 


1See the discussions in Contemp. Review (vol. xiii.) between Jannaris 
(pp. 37-42, 532-539) and Abbott (249-254). 
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Arbettswetse des Lk. u. Mt. und thre Quellen), 1908; F. Nicolardot, Les 
procédés de Rédaction des trois premiers Evangélistes (Paris, 1908)*; T. 
Nicol, 7he Gospels tn the Earliest Church History (1908); J. R. Cohu, The 
Gospels in the Light of Modern Research (1909) ; E. Wendling, ‘ Synoptische 
Studien’ (ZNVW., 1907, 256 f., 1908, 96f., 1909, 46f., 219 f.) ; W. Flinders 
Petrie, Zhe Growth of the Gospels as shown by Structural Critictsm (1910). 

(c) Surveys! of recent criticism :—A. Menzies (Review of Theology and 
Philosophy, iv. 757{., v. 1-17; J. Weiss (7R., 1908, 92f., 122f.); 
Wendling (ZW7., 1908, 135f.);[B. W. Bacon (Harvard Theol. Review, 
1908, 48-69) ; H. L. Jackson (Cambridge Biblical Essays, 423 f.). 

(2) The best synopsis of the textual data is Rushbrooke’s Synoptecon 
(1880), but smaller and convenient manuals are published in English by 
W. A. Stevens and E. D. Burton (Boston, 1894); A. Wright (Syopszs of the 
Gospels*, 1903); Colin Campbell (7zrst Three Gospels tn Greek”, 1899), and 
J. M. Thompson (7%e Synoptic Gospels, 1910); in German by Veit (Die 
Synoptesche Parallelen, 1897); Heineke (Synopse der dret ersten Euglien, 
1898), and Huck (Synopse der dret ersten Evglien*, 1910). The older 
literature of synopses (usually=harmonies), includes Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron’ 
[cp. Zhe Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled, by Dr. J. H. Hill, Edin. 
1894]*; Ammonius (third century) ; Augustine (de consensu evangelistarum, 
cp. H. j. Vogels in Bardenhewer’s Bzblische Studien, xiii. 5); A. Bruich 
(Monotessaron breve ex quat. evang., Cologne, 1539) ; Salmeron (Comment. in 
evang. historiam, Madrid, 1598); Calvin; Osiander ; Chemnitz (Harmonza, 
1704); Bengel’s Harmonie (1736); M‘Knight, Harmony of the Gospels 
(1763); Planck, Antwurf ecnen neuen synopt. Zusammen. (1809); Roediger’s 
Synopses (1829); H. N. Clausen, Quatt. evang. tabule synopticae (Copen- 
hagen, 1829); J. S. Thompson, A Monolessaron (Baltimore, 1828-9) ; 
Gresswell, Harmonia evangelica (Oxford, 1830) ; R. Chapman, Gé, Harmony 
of Gospels (1836) ; Lant Carpenter? (A harmony or syn. arrangement of the 
gospels, 1838); De Wette and Lucke’s Symopszs* (1842) ; Gehringer (1842) ; 
Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis der vier Euglien (1843, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1864) ; 
Robinson (Boston, 1845, ed. Riddle, 1892); R. Anger, Syxopsis Evang. 
Mt. Mk. Lucae (1852); Patrizi, De Evangelits (1852); W. Stroud, A new 
Gk. Harmony of the four Gospels (London, 1853) ; Sevin (1866) ; Gardiner 
(Andover, 1871) ; E. Salmon, Axalyszs of the Four Parallel Gospels (1876), 
also Zhe Parallel Gospels (London, 1876); Fillion, Synopses evangelica 
(Paris, 1882); Tischendorf, Syopsis Evangelica® (1891); C. C. James, A 
Harmony of the Gospels (1892); J. A. Broadus, A Harmony of the Gospels in 
the Revised Version® (New York, 1898), and J. C. Rambaud, Harmonia et 
synopsis (Paris, 1898). 


§ 1. Zhe documentary hypothesis. — Felix qui potutt rerum 
cognoscere causas. ‘This felicity has not yet been the portion of 
investigators into the literary origin of the synoptic gospels, 
but the subtle and exhaustive processes of criticism, which 


1 Flistorical sketches of research in Gloag, of. czt. pp. 44 f.; Meignan, 
Les évangiles et la critique au XiXe siede (Paris, 1864); Feine (of. cét.) 
Jacquier (V7. ii. 284-355), and Zahn (V7. § 50). 
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have been applied to the synoptic problem since Schleiermacher, 
have at last resulted in (a) the conclusion that the problem 
is primarily one of literary criticism. The gospels are books 
made out of books; none of them is a document which simply 
transcribes the oral teaching of an apostle or of apostles. Their 
agreements and differences cannot be explained except on the 
hypothesis of a more or less close literary relationship, and while 
oral tradition is a wera causa, it is only a subordinate factor 
in the evolution of our canonical Greek gospels. (4) Secondly, 
the priority of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer requires 
to be proved. Whatever modifications and qualifications 
it may be necessary to introduce into this general thesis, the 
starting-point of research is the working hypothesis that the 
order and outline of the second canonical gospel lay before 
the writers of Matthew and Luke, who employed it more or less 
freely as a framework into which they introduced materials from 
other sources. 


(a) The oral hypothesis (Westcott, Godet, Wetzel, Veit, Wright) assumes 
that the gospel was officially drawn up by the primitive apostles or by one of 
them (Peter, Matthew), and that, by dint of repetition, the various cycles of 
narrative and discourse became stereotyped before passing into written form. 
‘¢ The common element of our three synoptic gospels was not a mere cento 
of sayings of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral Gospel which 
gave a continuous history of His life, from His baptism by John to His 
crucifixion” (Salmon, Human Element in the Gospels, pp. 27f.). It further 
’ requires a definite order of teachers or catechists who made it their business 
to teach this oral gospel. The necessity of a recourse to such assumptions is 
even less favourable than the impossibility, upon this theory, of giving any 
rational account of how the large sections in Mt. and Lk., which Mk. omits, 
ever came into existence and into the special places which they occupy.* No 
appeals to the Oriental memory, with its extraordinary power of retentiveness 
(cp. Margoliouth in Christian Afolegetzcs, 1903, 48 f.) ¢ will suffice to explain 
the intricate variations and coincidences in the synoptic gospels, without 
involving artificial reconstructions of the early church’s attitude to the sayings 
of Jesus. The detailed proof of this, with a thoroughgoing refutation of the 
oral hypothesis, is led by Zahn (/V7. ii. 408f.), Chavannes (Revue de 
Fhéologie et Philosophze, 1904, 138-160), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 17f.), more 
briefly by Schmiedel (Zz. 1845-6) and Peake (V7. 104 f.). 

* Even a resolute adherent of the theory, like Dr. Wright (#7. xxi. 
211f.), now admits that documents were in use from the first, for catechetical 
purposes. To call the documents ‘ fe does not conceal the 
collapse of the oral hypothesis. 

+ See also G. H. Putnam’s Authors ise their Public in Ancient Times? 


(1894), pp. 106f. 
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One objection to the oral hypothesis—-viz. the gospel’s preservation in 
Greek instead of Aramaic—is removed by the cognate hypothesis of a primi- 
tive Semitic gospel upon which the synoptists have all drawn (Resch, Abbott, 
Briggs); but, although the theory helps to account for one or two Greek 
variants by pointing out the possibility that they may go back to the omission, 
confusion, or transposition of consonants in the Hebrew original, as a complete 
explanation of the textual phenomena it fails. There is perhaps no ante- 
cedent improbability in Hebrew being still written between A.D. 40 and 50 
in Palestine ; the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus show that a 
Jew could write in fair Biblical Hebrew long after it had ceased to be spoken 
generally. But why should an evangelist of Jesus? If any Semitic gospel is 
to be postulated, Aramaic (so, ¢.g., Lessing, Eichhorn) is much more likely 
than Hebrew to have been its language, and all the relevant facts of the case 
can be met by allowing for Aramaic sources behind the gospels and for the 
Aramaic background of their oral tradition. Misconception by Greek trans- 
lators of a Semitic phrase is indeed a wera causa in the interpretation, ¢.g., of 
some passages from Q, the common source of Mt. and Lk., which probably 
existed in different recensions. To quote a modern example, when we find 
in some translations of Don Quixote (part ii. ch. xxxiv.) ¢he Greek Com- 
mentator, and in others the Greek Commander, it is obvious that these 
represent the wrong and the correct renderings of Z/ Commendador Griego. 
The synoptic variant renderings of a common Semitic original, it must be 
allowed, usually give a good sense; it may not be the exact sense of the 
original, but it is intelligible, and generally it is consonant with the character- 
istic aims and traits of the gospel in which it occurs. The latter phenomenon, 
indeed, prevents us from supposing that the particular rendering was invariably 
accidental. On the other hand, this theory, when pushed to its full limits, 
reduces the inventive and independent element in the synoptic writers, by lay- 
ing stress on the possibilities of error and alteration which were involved in 
the transition from a Hebrew original to various Greek translations. The 
synoptic variations are referred to different conceptions of Hebrew words and 
phrases rather than to the editorial freedom of writers, who omitted, added, 
and altered details in a source before them, for the sake of producing a 
special impression of Jesus as the Son of God or the fulfiller of ancient 
prophecy. ‘‘ We do not often find very early apocryphal evangelists, and 
never the canonical ones, deliberately inventing new traditions. It is 
generally possible to detect, even now, some basis of fact or ancient tradition 
for what appears at first sight to be a mere fiction; and it is a reasonable 
inference that if we had before us all the ‘ narratives’ of the ‘many’ authors 
mentioned by Luke, and all the written interpretations of Matthew’s Logia 
handed down by those who, as Papias says, ‘interpreted them each to the 
best of his ability,” we should find the paucity of invention almost equal to 
the magnitude of accretion” (Dzat. 552). This is much too strongly put. 
It is to press matters too far if we undervalue the inventiveness of the 
primitive tradition, and miss the varied motives which led to the production 
of edifying apologues within the evangelic tradition. We have no business 
to assume that a writer, who had (say) Mark or some other primitive written 
source before him, would not feel comparatively free to diverge from its exact 
terminology, to tell a story in his own way, or to reproduce a saying in the 
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light of his own religious prepossessions. Furthermore, the ‘telegram’ * 
theory—that the primitive gospel was written in an elliptic, condensed 
style, whose ambiguities and brevity explain the later gospels—fails often 
to render the primitive source intelligible. ‘‘The result of eliminating 
all words which are not common to all the evangelists is often to make 
the narrative unintelligible without the help of one of the existing Gospels 
to throw light on it” (Salmon, 7he Human Element in the Gospels, 
p- 15). 

(4) The latter theory is not incompatible with the recognition of Mark as 
prior to the other two synoptists; as a matter of fact, one of the most 
searching and minute statements of the evidence for Mark’s priority is in Dr. 
Abbott’s Dzat. 314-330 (with table, 542-544, of corrections made by Mt. and 
Lk. on Greek text of Mk.—the latter being regarded as a Greek version, 
‘with a good many errors, conflations, and additions,’ of the Hebrew 
Ur-Evangelium). Even Pfleiderer (U7e. ii. 284 f. 392f.), who adheres to a 
primitive Aramaic gospel-source, admits that it was first used by Mark among 
many others (Lk 1"), then by Luke who also used Mk.; as Mk. and Lk. 
represented the Gentile Christian church, while the original gospel continued 
to be used independently (with legendary expansions) by the Palestinian and 
Syrian churches,t Mt. was written to fuse together both the Gentile and 
Jewish Christian traditions. One of the weakest points in this theory is the 
necessity of supposing that all the discourse and narrative material common 
to Lk. and Mt. lay originally in Mark’s basis, the Aramaic gospel, from which 
it was derived by these writers through the medium of a Greek translation. 
A recent modification of this view,t by Scott-Moncrieff, similarly postulates 
a Foundation-document used by all three evangelists, but assumes it must have 
been written by Mark; Mt. and Lk. used not Mk. but this earlier draft 
(practically = an Ur-Marcus); Mk. ‘in the more literary atmosphere’ of 
Rome revised his original MS (based on Petrine reminiscences) and published 
it for the benefit of the Roman church. 

It is the extravagant claims occasionally made on behalf of Mk. as a 
Petrine gospel and as free from secondary elements, which have led to a 
double reaction not only against the Petrine’ tradition (see below under 
‘ Mark’) but against Mark’s priority to Matthew (so especially Hilgenfeld, 
Badham, Belser, and Merx, after Hug, Keim, and many others). The latter 
theory is inadequate, even with the ingenious modifications proposed by Zahn 
(JWT. §§ 54-56), who, following the lead of Grotius and Michaelis, places the 
original (Hebrew) Matthew prior to Mark, and the canonical Greek Matthew 


Cp. Abbott and Rushbrooke, Zhe Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels (1884), p. xi: ‘‘It is possible that for some time the Evangelistic 
records were handed down not in writing, but by means of oral tradition, 
like the Mishna of the Jews.” 

+ Hence the origin of the apocryphal gospels, especially the gospel xa6’ 
‘Efpalous, which was a collateral branch from the parent stem of the original 
Aramaic gospel. 

+ B. Bonkamp (Zur Evangelien-Frage, 1909, 53f.), on the other hand, 
agrees with those who make Mk. a SEATS and Mt. — Lk. Woes es 
on the Aramaic Ur-evangelium. — 
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as a translation of the Ur-Matthzeus) subsequent to Mark ; Mark, in short, 
used the Hebrew Matthew and was in turn used by the Greek Matthew. 


The documentary hypothesis (cp. 4/7. 615 f.) goes back 
not only to the habits of Oriental historiography, which 
permitted a writer to incorporate a source /¢eratim or to alter 
it for his special purpose, instead of rewriting it, but to ancient 
praxis in general. ‘‘ Critical investigation into the sources of the 
ancient historians has shown beyond a question that, when they 
were dealing with times not within their own memory, they 
handled their authorities according to methods very different 
from those pursued in modern times. Not only materials, but 
the form in which these materials were worked up, were taken 
from predecessors usually without acknowledgment, and clearly 
without fear of any charge of plagiarism” (Hardy, Plutarch’s 
Galba and Otho, 1890, p. xliv). ‘This was all the more feasible 
in the case of a book like Mark, which was not written with any 
literary object. It was the common property of Christians, and 
neither Matthew nor Luke had any scruple in adapting it at a 
later period.* In the abstruse problem of the synoptic embry- 
ology, the Ur-Marcus and Q represent the work of artisans, who 
compiled and wrote the raw materials, which the artists, ze. the 
authors of the canonical gospels, afterwards worked up into 
shape. T 

The documentary hypothesis is further corroborated by the 
methods of Tatian in compiling his Diatessaron during the last 
quarter of the second century. An examination{ of the 
structure of this harmony, which was based on the four 


* The fusion of Mk. with Q and other sources is shown by the presence 
of the doublets (cp. AS. 80-107). These do not invariably denote different 
sources (cp. Badham’s Formation of Gospels*, 12f.); still in the main they 
point, not to different occasions on which Jesus uttered the same kind of 
word, but to variant traditions of the same saying or deed. 

+ A very suggestive analogy to the processes of idealisation, treatment of 
the miraculous, and influence of later church tendencies. upon .the tradition, 
has been outlined by Gardner (Zxplor. Hvangelica, 174f.) and R. B. 
Drummond (fPafers of Soctety of Historical Theology, Oxford, 1907, 37 f.) in 
the Franciscan literature. 

+ See A. A. Hobson’s scholarly essay, Ze Diatessaron of Tatian and the 
Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904), which carefully investigates the evidence 
afforded by Tatian’s methods for the documentary theory of the synoptic 
gospels and their origin. The relation of such methods to the documentary 
analysis of the Pentateuch is discussed by G. F. Moore in /SZL. ix. 201-215, 
and Lofthouse (27. xili. 565 f.). i fy ahve! 
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canonical gospels, reveals the practice not only of freely 
altering, for purposes of edification and greater clearness as 
well as for the sake of literary effect, the order of words, 
sentences, and entire paragraphs, but also of arranging and 
fusing materials drawn from different sections in order to 
present a continuous and full account. All this is consonant 
with a certain scrupulous fidelity on the part of Tatian. His 
work shows, ¢.g., a comparative absence of rewritten or omitted 
paragraphs. The bearing of his methods of composition on 
those of the synoptic evangelists lies in the twofold direction of 
showing (a) how earlier Christian sources could be dealt with in 
a fairly free fashion by later writers, without any lack of reverence ; 
and (4) how alterations by a later author do not require in all 
cases a special tendency, but merely literary habits, in order to 
account for their origin and extent. ‘The former consideration 
is important. If Tatian, writing after the idea of the canon had 
taken shape, could compose a Diatessaron with some freedom 
from the four gospels, it is highly probable that the writers of 
these gospels, prior to the formation of the canon, would exercise 
not less liberty in their treatment of available sources, ‘‘ which 
they nevertheless regarded as historically trustworthy, and whose 
historical testimony they endeavoured substantially to preserve” 
(Hobson, p. 80). The second (4) inference supports what has 
been already said upon the need of eschewing an ultra-docu- 
mentary bias in the study of the synoptic problem. One of the 
obstacles raised by the documentary hypothesis has been the 
inadequate place assigned by many of its upholders to the place 
and function of oral tradition as an element in the process ; and 
it will help to render that hypothesis more tenable and attractive, 
if it is shown to include such a reason for variation as literary 
habit or individual idiosyncrasy. In a semi-literary work like 
one of the early Christian gospels, it is artificial to imagine that 
the author had some conscious ulterior purpose in every change 
he made. Although tendencies may be visible over the broad 
surface of his work, and although the general purpose of his 
composition may be plain, this does not exclude a certain 
freedom of literary choice, an artlessness, and the play of 
individual fancy and taste. No theory which fails to allow for 
such an element is true to the facts of the case. On the 
principles alike of literary criticism and of common sense, this 
consideration vindicates itself as a reasonable criterion in the 
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examination and explanation of the synoptic variations, and it 
is amply borne out by a consideration of the phenomena 
presented by the Diatessaron. The latter shows a series of 
changes which are not due to any rigid or specific purpose. 
It reflects, as the synoptic variations in Matthew and Luke 
must in all fairness be held to reflect, a much wider variety of 
motives underneath such alterations than is yielded by any 
theory which would determine a writer’s movements simply by 
some earlier sources and some controlling tendency of his own 
mind or circle. Consequently, we may argue, the failure to 
account for every single variation in the synoptic gospels does 
not discredit the documentary hypothesis, except when the latter 
is stated in some ultra-academic form. 

The earliest traditions extant upon the origin of the gospels, 
t.e. the fragmentary remarks of John the presbyter quoted from 
Papias by Eusebius, show that no stereotyped official gospel was 
known to the memory of the sub-apostolic age. The first shapes 
which loom out in the mist are two documents roughly corre- 
sponding to the gospels of Mark and Matthew. What is their 
nature, and what is their relation to the documentary hypothesis P 

§ 2. Zhe Papias-traditions.—The earliest clue furnished by 
tradition is the evidence of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia during the first half of the second century. The two 
quotations from his ‘‘ Expositions of the Lord’s Ady,” in five 
ovyypdppara (Kus. H. £. iil. 39. 15-17), are very brief, and we 
have no clue to their context. Even the date of this Exposition 
is uncertain. As Papias was an épxatos avyp to Irenzeus, and as, 
on the other hand, he looked back to his connection with the 
oral tradition of the presbyters as an old episode when he 
composed his book, the date of that volume cannot be put 
much earlier than¢. a.D. 120. If the De Boor fragment (7Z7'U. 
Vv. 2. p. 170), which makes him mention people who, after being 
raised from the dead by Jesus, lived till the age of Hadrian, 
is really a quotation, the date would have to be carried 
down at least another decade; but it 1s not a quotation,* 
and the terminus ad quem for this writing’s composition is not 
later than ¢. A.D. 160. It may be dated in 140(5)-160 


* Philip Sidetes, who preserves the quotation, was excerpting from Euse- 
bius at this point, and the likelihood is that he made a mistake in attributing 
to Papias a similar remark of Quadratus which the historian happens te 
narrate (4. £. iv. 3. 2). 
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(Harnack), 140-150 (Westcott), 130-140 (Lightfoot), or ¢ 125 
(Zahn). As he got his information from John the presbyter, 
when he was gathering materials for the book, the date of the 
latter authority is carried back to the opening of the second 
century. 


For discussions of Papias, his date, authorities, and writings, cp. especially 
Zahn (SX., 1866, 649-696, 1867, 539-542, Acta Joannzs, pp. cliv-clxxii, 
GK. i. 2. 849f., ii. 2. 780f.); Weiffenbach, Dze Papiasfragmente (1878) ; 
Lipsius (/P7., 1885, 174 f.); Holtzmann (ZWT., 1880, 64-77) ; Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT., 1875, 231-270, 1886, 257-291); with SR. (pp. 277 f.) and Light- 
foot’s invaluable articles (Cont. Review, 1867, 1875); Salmon (DCB. iv. 
185-190) ; Westcott (Canon of NT.® pp. 69f.); Link (SK., 1896, 435f.); 
Harnack (ACZ. ii. I. pp. 335f., 356f.); Abbott (2&2. ii. 1809 f.); 
Goetz on ‘‘ Papias u. seine Quellen,” in Sztzungsberichte d. philos.-histor. 
Klasse d. Konigl. bayr. Akademie d. Wiss. (1903) 267-320; Schwartz 
(Ueber den Tod der Sthne Zebedaez, Berlin, 1904, pp. 18f.), and Ehrhard 
(ACL: 1124). 


To the bearing of Papias upon the problem of the apostle 
John’s residence in Asia Minor and the origin of the Fourth 
gospel, it will be necessary to return later on. Meantime, we 
must look at his evidence upon the synoptic gospels of Mark 
and Matthew, or, at any rate, upon what Papias believed to be 
the origin of these canonical scriptures. 
This 
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mpeo Burepos 
éXeyev : 

Madpkos pév Epunveurhs Iérpov yev- 
duevos, Soa éuvnudvevoev, axpiBas 
éypawev, od wévTa Tage, TA UO TOU 
Xpicrov H RexGévTa 4 mpaxGévra. 
ovre yap Hkovoeer tot Kuplov, ote 
tmapynKko\ovOncev ait@, UoTrepov dé, ws 
épnv, Ilérpy* bs mpds tas xpelas 
émoetro Tas OidacKkadlas, add\N ovdx 
womrep civTakiv Tv KupiaK@v Totov- 
pevos dyiwyv, Ware ovdév Tuaprev 
Mdpkos, ottrws évia ypdwas ws amreuvn- 
udveucev. evds yap éroijoaro mpévolay, 





also the _ presbyter 
said : 

‘Mark, who was* Peter’s inter- 
preter,t wrote down accurately, 
though not in order, all that he 
recollected of what Christ had said or 
done.§ For he was not a hearer of 
the Lord, nor a follower of his; he 
followed Peter, as I have said, at a 
later date,|| and Peter adapted his 
instructions to practical needs, without 
any attempt to give the Lord’s words 
systematically. So that Mark was 
not wrong in writing down some 





* “*had been” would give the sense more accurately. 
+ =jornD (cp. Schlatter in BAT7., 1899, iii. pp. 51 f.)? 


+ On this phrase, see below. 


§ The quotation from the presbyter may end here, the rest (as 7 have said) 
being Papias’ reproduction of the primitive tradition. 
i Not, after having followed Paul, but after the lifetime of Jesus. 
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rev pindevy Gv FKovoev mapadiurety 4} | things in this way from memory, for 
Wevoacbal re év avrots. his one concern was neither to omit 

Taira pev obfv iordpynra: T@ Ilamla | nor to falsify anything he had heard.’ 
mept rod Mapkov. zepi dé Tod Mar@aiov Such is Papias’ account of Mark ; 
tatr’ elpyrat’ Mar@aios wev ody ‘WGpa- | this is what he says about Matthew: 
toe duaréxrw TA Adyta ouveypayaro,* | ‘Sothen Matthew composed the Logia 
npenvevcey 6 aira ws Fv duvards|in the Hebrew language, and every 
éxaoros. one interpreted them as he was alle.’ 


As these traditions are preserved by Papias from the 
presbyter John, and as they go back not only to a period 
previous to the final composition of the Zxposztion, but apparently 
to the time when Papias was merely collecting oral testimony, 
the problem of the date of the book from which they are now 
cited becomes comparatively insignificant. ‘These explanations 
of Mark and Matthew must have been in circulation by the 
end of the first century. The beginning of the second century 
is the latest period at which we can assume they came to Papias. 
Furthermore, they are not inventions of his own. Their 
authority is the presbyter John, who was in close contact with 
the cycles of primitive apostolic tradition, and there is no reason 
to suppose that these two particular traditions suffered accretion 
or corruption in passing through the channel of Papias’ memory. 
Doubtless they were exposed to the atmosphere of sub-apostolic 
desire to connect all canonical writings, directly or indirectly, 
with some apostolic authority, but the atmosphere did not create 
them. Their motive is unambiguous. By the time that Papias 
wrote, if not much earlier, difficulties were evidently felt about 
the differences in the four gospels, which implies that they had 
begun to be read together or, at any rate, laid side by side. 
The divergence, e.g., between Mark’s rats and that of the Fourth 
gospel seems to have occasioned surprise. Papias writes in an 
explanatory tone. He quotes the presbyter in order to defend 
Mark against a certain depreciation, and his defence pre- 
supposes that the authority of the Fourth gospel was so strong 
in certain local circles that it served as a standard for estimating 
the style and shape of earlier. 

A further point urged by Papias in these quotations from the 
presbyter is the difference of language.t Both the Petrine oral 


* suverdgaro, the variant reading (preferred by Schwartz), does not alter 
the sense materially, though suveypawaro brings out more clearly the fact that 
it was a writing. 

t There is also an implicit side-reference to the gnostic circle of Basilides, 
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teaching and the Matthzan book of the Logia were in Aramaic; 
but while Mark’s gospel fixed the former in Greek shape, the latter 
was for some time circulated without any such definitive editing. 
It is implied that this phase of things was past by the time not 
only of Papias but of his informant, and that the need of such 
independent off-hand translations no longer existed. Why, we 
can only conjecture, for no further information from Papias is 
extant. But the obvious answer is that some definitive recension 
of the Matthzan Logia had superseded the numerous earlier 
translations. 


The translating or interpreting to which Papias alludes cannot be ex- 
plained (so Schlatter and Salmon, Human Element in the Gospels, 27 f.) as 
part of the worship of the churches. In the Jewish synagogues the lesson from 
the Hebrew scriptures, read by the rabbi, was followed by the interpretation 
or rendering of it into the popular tongue; but the latter task fell to a 
‘meturgeman,’ or interpreter. Even though the rabbi knew both languages, 
he confined himself to one, z.e. to the older and more sacred speech. But 
the use of the Matthzean Logia to which Papias alludes was not restricted 
to Christian worship (cp. GHD. i. 55 f.). He is thinking, as the context 
shows, about writings, and the presbyter’s words denote also independent, 
probably paraphrastic versions of the Logia made for catechetical and 
missionary purposes. It is improbable, therefore, although plausible, to hold 
that épunveuryjs as applied to Mark and 7pujvevoevy as applied to the early 
Christian teachers or missionaries who used the Matthzan writing, denote 
the same sort of work, except that in the one case the translating or in- 
terpreting followed the oral Aramaic teaching of Peter, with its reminiscences 
of the Lord’s words and deeds, while in the other the basis of the interpre- 
tation lay in Matthew’s written Aramaic record. When the informant of 
Papias reports that ‘‘ every one translated (or interpreted) the Logia as best 
he could,” the reference must include various Greek versions (Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 54f.); it cannot mean simply the worship and work of the 
early Christian mission, where at first any one who used the Matthzean 
collection had to give a Greek equivalent upon his own responsibility and 
from his own resources. 

Two minor points of some importance remain. (a) One is the meaning 
of o} wévro tdgex. In the light of the well-known passage from Lucian (de 
hist. conscrib. 16 f.), rdéts seems here to imply not order or consecutiveness 
in the modern sense of the term, so much as the artistic arrangement and 
effective presentation of the materials. The latter, in their unadorned and 
artless sequence, are drouvjuara. Set év rage they are orderly, harmonious. 
The criticism passed by Papias on Mark refers to the style, then, rather 


who claimed that the 6:ddcKanos of the latter was Glaukias, the interpreter of 
Peter (Clem. Strom. 7. 106). Papias points out that the true Petrie tradition 
was conveyed by Mark, and that, instead of being a secret kabbala, it was 
published in a gospel (cp. Schwartz, 11, 20 f.). 
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than to the chronological sequence.* What Mark wrote down was the 
dmrouvnmoveiuara or recollections of Peter, which were simply delivered 7rpés 
Tas xpelas, and the literary result was not a toropla. It had not rdés enough 
for that. A simple record, as exact and complete as possible, was what came 
from Mark’s pen, just such notes as might be described under Justin’s title of 
apostolic drouvnuoveiuara. When rags is translated ‘ order,’ therefore, tle 
reference is to ‘ orderliness’ rather than to historical sequence. ‘‘ Ce que l’on 
entend par ‘ordre’ n’est pas la chronologie . . . c’est la bonne distribution des 
matiéres ” (Loisy, i. 26). (4) Does the phrase ra Adyia mean the works and 
words of Jesus, a practical equivalent for 7d evayyéAvov ? Or does it mean 
primarily utterances? The former view has been strongly supported,t 
particularly by those who desired to identify these Aramaic logia as closely 
as possible with the contents of the canonical Greek Matthew, but the 
context, together with the historical probabilities, indicates that the phrase 
here means effaza, utterances or discourses or commands of the Lord. These 
sayings, of course, must have included often a piece of narrative. Many of 
the Lord’s most striking words were associated with some event or incident. 
When they were plucked from the soil of the dypagdos uvjuy in the primitive 
tradition, they would come up with some historical details of time and place 
clinging to them, like earth to the roots of a plant. The frequent exchange 
of question and answer in the extant conversations of Jesus necessitates some 
context of circumstances,{ and Matthew’s gospel more than once appears to 
record an incident for the purpose of a saying which it sustained. Further- 
more, in his own book, the Héjyyous Aoyiwy xupiax@v, we know that Papias 
included some stories and narratives of the life of Jesus, for the purposes of 
his exposition. On the other hand, the differentiation of ra Aédyta Tod Kuplov 
and 7d papripiov Tov oravpod in Polyk. Phz/. 7, tells against the identification 
of Matthew’s 7a Aédyia in Papias with any work similar to Mark or even 
Matthew. Papias is certainly lax in his use of the term, for, in the Marcan 
notice, he seems to describe indifferently the substance of Mark as 7a br Tov 
Xpisrod 7} AexOévTa 7 mpaxOévra and as kvpiaxol Adyou or KupiaKd Ady.a. 
But the analogy of the OT prophets, where ‘he words of Jeremiah, Hosea, 
etc., include narrative as well as sayings and speeches, bears out the view that 
while the Matthzean Logia of Papias were not a gospel-narrative, they were 
not a mere collection of sayings. 


A fair exegesis of the Papias-traditions forbids us then to 
infer that any sharp distinction was drawn between the contents 
of the Marcan gospel and the writing of Matthew. The latter 
could not have been confined to sayings, any more than could 
the former, or any similar narrative of Jesus, to incidents and 
deeds. The distinction intended by Papias (if not by his 
informant) was drawn elsewhere. Mark’s gospel was evidently 


* So, after Norden, Corssen (GGA., 1899, pp. 317 f.). 

+ From Liicke, Baur, and Keim, to Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and Belser. 

t Thus Eusebius (4. £. iil. 245) observes tnat Matthew and John alone 
have left us t&y rov kuplov diarpiBav brourjpara. 
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felt by many to be incomflete, as compared with Matthew, 
besides being disorderly, as compared with John. The presbyter 
explains the reason of the former defect. The exigencies of 
its composition prevented Mark’s gospel from giving a ovvraéus 
of the Lord’s utterances; Mark was not able to provide this. 
But it was furnished by Matthew, a hearer and follower of the 
Lord. He composed or compiled ra Aoyta, and his account, it is 
implied, was adequate, so far as contents went. This distinc- 
tion, together with that of the language, may be regarded as 
uppermost in the Papias-traditions. 

While the harvest from Papias is thus scanty, it is not unim- 
portant. We learn that there had been an Aramaic gospel- 
writing by Matthew, which Papias at any rate connected some- 
how with the canonical Matthew. How far he believed the 
latter to represent a version of it, we have no information. 
On Mark, again, the testimony is ampler. It is uncertain what 
was, or what Papias believed to be, the relation between the 
canonical gospel of Mark and this Petrine record of Mark, 
but the latter was not composed, apparently, until Mark had 
ceased to be Peter’s épunvevryns, whether owing to some change 
of circumstances or to Peter’s death. The latter view is that 
of Irenzus (af. Euseb. H. £. v. 8. 3), who puts the composi- 
tion of Mark’s gospel subsequent to the decease of Peter, but 
the mist which shrouds the later history of the apostle prevents 
us from checking the truth of this remark, and another tradition, 
vouched for in two different ways by Clement of Alexandria 
(HZ. £. il. 15. 2, and vi. 14. 6), asserts that Mark wrote when 
Peter was still alive.* The unanimous tradition of the second 
and third centuries upon the connection of Mark, as the author 
of the gospel, with Peter (cp. Swete, pp. xviii f.), probably is 
little more than a prolonged echo of the Papias-tradition, com- 
bined with inferences, more or less fictitious, from 1 P 53%. 
These later testimonies add little or nothing of independent 
historical value to the tradition which has just been discussed, 
and the latter must now be set side by side with the canonical 
gospel. It is only after an examination of Mark as we have it, 
that it is possible to ascertain how far the notice preserved by 
Papias is an adequate and trustworthy piece of criticism. And 

* This is evidently the product of later reflection in the church, stimu: 


lated by a desire to claim spiritual authority and a Petrine guarantee for 
Mark’s narrative (cp. Schwartz, pp. 18 f.). 
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the same holds true of Matthew. The results upon which the 
following sections converge may be outlined at this point, for the 
sake of convenience. The two writings mentioned by John the 
presbyter lie at the back of Mk. and Mt. respectively; they 
correspond to the Ur-Marcus and the Q source,* which the 
internal criticism of these gospels has succeeded in feeling if not in 
laying bare underneath the strata of the canonical texts. There 
are insuperable difficulties in the way either of rejecting ¢ the 
Papias-tradition or of identifying the two writings of this frag- 
ment with the canonical Mark and Matthew, and the solution is 
to suppose that the former represents a later edition { of the 
original Mark (which resembled a xypvypa Térpov), while the 
latter represents the work of a Jewish Christian writer, with 
catholic interests, who employed in his work not only Mk. but 
the Matthzan Logia. Luke’s gospel, like Matthew’s, draws upon 
(possibly a different text of) the Ur-Marcus and upon Q or the 
logia-source (probably in a different translation); but, unlike 
Matthew’s, it embodies subsidiary sources, one of which at least 
ranked of such importance that the author more than once 
preferred it even to Mk. and Q. 

§ 3. Mark and the Ur-Marcus.—The relation of Mark to 
Peter is described in the opening words of the Muratorian frag- 
ment on the Canon, guzbus tamen interfuit et tta posutt. If guibus 
is taken to have been originally alguzbus (¢.e. certain incidents or 
episodes in the life of Jesus), the author would mean that although 
Mark was not an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, still he was 
present at one or two occasions in it (e.g. Mk 145! ?). But guzbus 
probably referred to a preceding colloguiis Petri, and the sense 

* The common discourse-material is best explained as due to the use of 
some such source A similar literary problem arises in connection with 
Plutarch’s and Tacitus’ accounts of Galba. Here, too, the hypothesis of 
absolute independence is precluded by the close agreements, and the alterna- 
tives are to suppose that Plutarch used Tacitus, or to conjecture that both had 
access to some common authority such as the elder Pliny’s Azstorzes or 
Cluvius Rufus. 

+ On the ground that it might be no more than an inference from 1 P 5}: 38, 
an ill-informed guess which Papias or his informant made (cp. e.g. Loofs, 
Die Auferstehungsberichte, pp. 22 f.). 

t ‘‘ Eine vermehrte Ausgabe, in welcher der iiberlieferte Text mdglichst 
respektiert werden sollte” (Wendling, Avtstehung des Marcus-Evgliums, 
p. 2). ‘*Il ya eu un Préto-Marc dont en résumé notre second évangile est 
comme une réédition quelque peu retouchée” (Réville, /éses de Nazareth, 


1. 477). 
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of the incomplete conclusion to the sentence is that Mark set 
down what he had heard from Peter. This tallies with the 
earlier evidence of John the presbyter, as reported by Papias, 
whether it is a mere echo or an independent corroboration. 
Now the canonical Mark, after an analysis of its literary 
structure, shows distinct traces of editorial work upon a source 
(see below under ‘Mark’); it is not the naive transcript or 
precipitate of oral tradition, but arranged upon a definite, 
chronological plan, with a definite aim. Upon the other hand, 
the materials which form its basis show a distinctly Palestinian 
and even Petrine colour. ‘Dass der alteste Evangelist nicht 
der erste Aufzeichner ist, sondern bereits Sammler und Redaktor ; 
dass er nicht mehr bloss aus der freifliessenden miindlichen 
Ueberlieferung schopft, sondern bereits festgeformte Massen 
gruppiert und mit seinem Missionarsgeist durchdringt, das ist 
ein Ergebnis, das nicht mehr verloren gehen kann” (J. Weiss, 
TR., 1908, 133). It is a fair hypothesis, therefore, to identify 
not the canonical Mk. but the rougher notes of the Ur-Marcus 
with the source to which the Papias-tradition refers (so, 4g., 
Schleiermacher, Renan, Scholten, S. Davidson, Wendt, von 
Soden).* The fact that the canonical gospel was based on this 
Marcan work was responsible for Mark’s name being attached 
to it. 

Several critics (so, e.g. Weisse, Schenkel, Réville) have argued 
that the Ur-Marcus must have been (a) larger than the present 
Mk., since Mt. and Lk. repeatedly agree in matter which Mk., 
telling the same story, omits. Unless, as is improbable, Lk. 
used Mt. or wice versa, or unless the coincidences be due to the 
harmonising tendencies of copyists, these common additions of 
Mt. and Lk., so far as they are not trivial, would seem to show 
that both had access to a form of Mk. fuller than the canonical. 
But other explanations of this phenomenon are not only possible 
but more probable, and the theory involves the great difficulty of 
supposing that Mk. deliberately omitted a good deal of available 
material. It is much more likely that the Ur-Marcus was (4) 
smaller than the present Mk. (so, e.g., P. Ewald, Reuss, J. Weiss, 
von Soden, Wendling), especially when the Papias-tradition of 


* The Ur-Marcus theory, with or without a reference to the Papias- 
tradition, has been held by Credner, Reuss, Késtlin, A. Réville, Schmiedel, 
J. Weiss, and Loisy. It is ably controverted in Burkitt’s Gospel History and 
Zits Transmission (1906), 40f. 
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the former is accepted. As for the further question, whether 
Mt. and Lk. used the shorter Ur-Marcus or the canonical Mk. 
(in substantially its present form), the evidence tells strongly in 
favour of the latter view (so, e.g. Wernle, Wellhausen, Jilicher, 
Burkitt, Loisy). Their omissions can be partly accounted for 
by tendency, and in part they do not need to be accounted for 
at all. In several instances* it can be shown that they knew 
parts of Mk. which they omitted (cp. Badham’s proof for Luke 
in ZT. vii. 457-459). 


This fact, that both Matthew and Luke ft omit a certain amount of 
material in Mk. which, ex hypothesz, lay before them, opens up the two 
alternatives, viz. (a) that the omissions were deliberate, or (4) that such 
sections, though extant in our canonical Mk., were not added to Mk. until 
after its use by the later synoptists. On the latter hypothesis, the amount 
of matter in Mk. which is absent from Mt. and Lk. must have been added 
to Mk. after Mt. and Lk. had used it; or, at any rate, they must have em- 
ployed a copy of the Marcan source different from that which formed the 
nucleus of the canonical Mk. In other words, where Mt. and Lk. agree in 
omitting a Marcan passage or, more generally, as against Mk., the latter is 
presumed not to have lain before them, unless adequate reason can be given 
for such omissions. But is a literary criterion of this kind absolutely valid? 
Surely, some obvious caveats at once occur to the mind. For one thing, it is 
an extremely delicate and hazardous task for a modern, Western mind to 
determine the precise motives which may have induced a later synoptic 
writer to omit or abbreviate a source which lay before him. Even although 
the omission of passages like Mk 476-29 782-87 922-26 yy1l. 25 y282-34 y 333-37 
and 1451 may be difficult to explain, it would be hasty to conclude that 
such passages did not lie before Mt. and Luke. The desire to be as full as 
possible may be granted ; it is natural to suppose that neither would wish to 
leave out anything of vital importance. But, after all, a writer must be 
allowed some freedom. It is not to be taken for granted that a later writer 
of the gospel story would incorporate whatever lay before him in an earlier 
source, even if these materials were consonant with his special purpose ; 
such a canon of criticism, which is tacitly assumed in many quarters, requires 
to be seriously revised and qualified. Completeness would as a rule be an 
end and object with the writer of any gospel. His work was to circulate by 
itself ; he could rarely if ever presuppose, in his audience, acquaintance with 
other evangelic writings which might supplement gaps in his own; indeed, 


* One of the clearest is in Luke’s change (17°) of the logion preserved 
in Mt 17%, Luke has nothing corresponding to Mk 1112-152 19-278, byt, 
as this reminiscence proves, he knew the incident of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 

+ Furthermore, John occasionally sides in such circumstances with Mk., 
as he sides again (Dzat. 1806 f.) with Mk. and Mt. against Luke’s deviations 
or omissions (Dat, 1282 f., 1309 f., 1344, 1373, 1730 f.). 
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in the case of Luke, we have a historian whose aim was to supersede many 
inferior and defective records in circulation throughout the churches, But 
completeness of this kind is always relative to the writer’s special aim, and 
even apart from the range of that aim his individual taste would be sure to 
operate—to say nothing of considerations of space and symmetry. Such im- 
plications tell against the view that Mt. and Lk. must have used a shorter 
form of Mark. They may also be held to disprove the view that Mark did 
not use Q, but this conclusion rests upon independent grounds (cp. § 5). 


§ 4. Matthew's gospel and Q (=Matthaean Logia).—The 
style and contents of Matthew show that it is neither the 
translation of an Aramaic source nor composed by an apostle. 
For these and other reasons it is impossible to identify it 
with a translation of the Logia-source mentioned by Papias. 
But the large amount of discourse-material which Mt. has 
incorporated with Mk. permits the identification of this special 
source with the Matthzan Logia of Papias (so from Schleier- 
macher to McGiffert, Burton, Allen, Peake, and Stanton).* 
This explains, more satisfactorily than any other theory, the 
traditional authorship of the gospel. Matthew’s gospel (edayyéAtov 
kata. Mar@atov) was so called, not because it was the first to 
make use of the Matthzan source, but because it embodied 
this ovvtagis tv Adywy with special thoroughness. The most 
notable feature in its composition was the use made of this 
source. Matthew was too obscure an apostle to be associated 
by later tradition with a gospel, unless there was good ground 
for it; and, as he cannot have written the canonical gospel, the 
natural inference is that he was responsible for the primary 
logia-source which characterised it. 

This is more satisfactory than to identify the Logia of Matthew, to which 
Papias alludes, with a florilegium of messianic proof-texts made in Hebrew 
by Matthew the tax-gatherer (Hart, Zx.’, July 1906, 78f.; Burkitt, 77azs- 
mission, 126f.; K. Lake, Review of Biol. and Phil. iii. 483 f.). A collection 
of such ¢es¢zmonéa would not be important enough either to justify the tradition 
or to lend Matthew’s name toa gospel which employed them, apart altogether 
from the fact that a midrashic anecdote like Mt 2 3%! could hardly have 
formed part of a source emanating from an apostolic eye-witness, and that 7a 
Adya could not denote OT extracts fer se (cp. Stanton, GAD. ii. 48). 

On the other side, a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows the 
common use of a discourse-source, Q. The problem is to 


* Harnack (BT. ii. 248 f.) only admits ‘‘a strong balance of probability 
that Q is the work of Matthew.” ‘‘ From the so-called charge to the 
apostles we can only conclude that behind the written record there stands the 
memory of an apostolic listener.” 
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connect Q with the Matthzan Logia, and this may be solved 
by identifying the latter with the substantial nucleus of the 
former. For all practical purposes, they may be considered one 
and the same source. If so, this has an important bearing upon 
the determination of Q as reproduced in Mt. and in Lk. (a) 
The general opinion is that the latter’s setting of the Logia is in 
many, perhaps in most, cases superior to Mt.’s. ‘This may well 
be, from the historical point of view, but Lk.’s arrangement of 
them (e.g. of the Lord’s Prayer) need not represent a close 
reproduction of them as they lay in Q. It is argued that Mt. is 
more likely to have massed the sayings together than Lk. to have 
broken them up, but, in view of Lk.’s dramatic (as distinguished 
from historic) framework, this argument is not convincing. It 
is agood working hypothesis that the grouping of the Logia in Q, 
as distinguished from their spirit (which Lk., for all his greater 
stylistic changes, has kept upon the whole more closely), is 
preserved substantially in Mt. Where Lk. differs from the 
latter in his arrangement of the Logia, and where that arrange- 
ment is historically valid (which is not the case, ¢.g., with 133435), 
is due to the fact that he found the basis for his re-setting in 
some other source,* or possibly now and then in oral tradition. 
Elsewhere, the Lucan muse en scéne is due to the writer’s 
imagination. (6) The Q source must also have been more 
Jewish Christian in character than Lk.’s gospel would suggest. 
Mt. retained, e.g., the ‘particularistic’ logia for archaic reasons ; 
he was more conservative in the use of his source than Luke. 
Where the latter either omitted or modified, Mt. was content to 
preserve, adding broader logia of his own. 


The verbal coincidences of Mt. and Lk. do not necessarily imply that they 
used the same Greek version of the Matthzan Logia. Translations of such 
sayings would inevitably have a great deal in common ; the scope for variations 
is necessarily restricted ; and the literary identities of Mt. and Lk. in their 
common parts are explicable without either the hypothesis that the latter used 
the former, or even that both had the same Greek recension of Q before them. 
Occasional variations of rendering (cp. Wellhausen, £27/. 36f.) + corroborate 
the view that they used different versions of the original Aramaic; e.g. 
Mt 51-2=Lk 67-23 (where, in the latter verse, the Matthzean rods mpd tudv 


* This implies that some of Q’s logia were in circulation in other forms— 
a view which is decidedly to be upheld (cp. pp. 205 f.). 

+ It does not meet the full data of these passages to argue (Harnack, Loisy : 
RER., 1907, 441 f.) that the changes are due to the free development of the 
writer's thought as exhibited in the context. 
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and the Lucan oi rarépes atr&v go back to the Aramaic variants dag’ damathin 
and dag’ damathén), Mt 5*°=Lk 6% (where réAecoe and oixripuoves are variants 
of obvi), Mt 233=Lk 11% (cp. Nestle, HZ. xv. 528; ZNVW., 1906, 260-261), 
and Mt 23%=Lk 11“ (where Matthew’s xa@dpicov and Luke’s dére éhenwocv- 
vnv go back to the Aramaic dakkau and zakkau). Sometimes both versions 
reproduce the same error (é.g. woAAGy for wod\dg in Mt 10%=Lk 127, ep. 
Wellhausen’s note) ; but this is the exception (cp. above, p. 181). 


At the same time, this recognition of a specifically Matthzean 
character in Q does not involve the abandonment (so, eg., 
Burton, Allen) of the latter as a common source for Mt. and Lk. 
Lk. possibly knew it in a special recension;* but even this 
hypothesis is not necessary in order to explain the differences of 
setting and spirit in the corresponding Lucan Logia. The first 
clue for the reconstruction of Q lies in the common materials 
of Mt. and Lk. But this implies that the latter, eg., could 
only have access to the Q-sayings in their Q-form, that both 
writers reproduced Q almost entirely, and that practically 7 
nothing which is only preserved in one or the other originally 
belonged to Q. None of these assumptions can be granted. 
Furthermore, the analogy of Mk. is a warning against over- 
precise reconstructions of this common source (cp. Robinson’s 
Study of Gospels, 91 f., and Burkitt in /Z'S., 1907, 454f.). If Mk. 
had to be picked out of Mt. and Lk., on the same principles as 
Q, many of its most striking characteristics would be awanting, 
e.g. 1241-44, “In comparison with the real Mk. it would bea 
headless, armless torso.” These considerations do not invalidate 
the attempt to fix approximately the outlines and general 
characteristics of Q,—especially when we accept the additional 
clue to its origin furnished by the Papias-tradition,—but they 
are a check upon detailed analyses which profess to regain the 
exact stylistic and religious characteristics of a source which 
neither writer may have preserved in its entirety and which both 
have worked over. 

If the formula (kai é€yévero Gre eréXerev 6 “Iycods xrX.), which 
recurs five times in Mt. (728 111 1358 19! 261), was taken over 


* As distinct from a special translation. It is not probable that Mt.’s 
Jewish Christian idiosyncrasies were due to a similar recension of Q, which 
lay before him, though there is every likelihood that a work like Q would 
pass through stages of accretion (cp. Pfleiderer, PdZ., 1907, 117-139, and 
Schott’s analysis of Mt 10, in ZVW., 1906, 140-150). 

+ Thus Harnack (BVT. ii. 26f., 185) only admits the parable of the 
mustard-seed, which occurs in Mk. (4°?) 
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from Q, as is inherently likely (cp. AS. 165), this is a fresh 
proof that the latter source—so far as form goes—approximated 
to the successive masses of logia preserved in Mt., and also that 
they were connected by fragments of narrative. The fivefold 
division was not uncommon in Jewish and early Christian 
literature, and Q may have been compiled, like the exposition 
of Papias (Eus. 7. Z. iii. 39), in five parts. The following list of 
passages may be taken to represent approximately the Q-source, 
as it can be felt vibrating in Matthew: 

37-12 (baptism of John, etc.; strictly speaking, introductory 
sayings about Jesus),* 43" (temptation), 53-7 13-17 20-24. 25-80. 
31-48 61f yr-ta. 15-23. 24-27, (sermon), 8573 (centurion of 
Kapharnaum), Sr9-22 gi8a IOS! 17-38 (42) yy2-19. 20-30 795-8. 11-13. 
25-45 y 314-15. 16-17. 24-29, 93-35. 86-48. 44-52 (group of parables), 1512-14 
23-24 1617-19 (*) 7719-20. (24-27 1) 183-5. 10. ra-zq. 15-20. 23-85 196-12. 28 a 01-16 
2114-17. 31b.-3a. 28-3la 451-10. 11-14 5 31-89 (seven woes), 2 40). 10-12 26-27. 
37-41. 42-44. 45-51 5 [sleals (31-46 2) 5652-54 

The passages in black type represent for the most part the 
material which is also used by Luke more or less closely (22 
and 25 containing scattered parallels); passages like 41816 and 
1216-21 came from a messianic florilegium. We have hardly any 
criteria for determining how far any pieces of Luke’s Sondergut 
should be added to this list, owing to the greater variety of 
sources upon which he drew. But, even as it stands, this 
outline of the Matthzean Logia is both coherent and distinctive. 
It is not a heterogeneous mass of logia, but a collection moulded 
by catechetical and homiletical processes, with sayings on the 
Kingdom grouped together for the purposes of edification and 
apologetic, strongly marked by eschatological traits, and shaped, 
more than once, by polemical interests. The outstanding features 
are the grouping of the sayings (which is not simply the work of 
Mt.’s editor) and the emphatically Jewish Christian cast of some 
sections. 


The variety and the consensus of opinion upon the contents of Q will be 
evident from a glance, first of all, at eight reconstructions t which aim at 
reproducing the outline as well as the contents of the source. 

(z) Albert Réville (Jésus de Nazareth, i. pp. 299, 469-470) groups the 


* Their presence in Q is due either to the connection of the baptism with 
the temptation, or to the need of explaining subsequent references to John. 

+ In the following analyses, the verbal minutiz have been generally 
omitted, for the sake of space and clearness. 
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material ina sevenfold arrangement :* (i.) the new law Mt 5°-7%7=Lk 6™ 
1133, 816 484 1617, 1258-59 1618, 629-36 1 12-4, 7935-34 1 794-96 7529-31 1613, G87. 41f. yyP13, 
631 134-27, 647-49 ; (ii.) apostolic instructions, Mt 997-38 195-16. 23-42 — Tk 10% 4-12 3 
64 817 y25-9, 7251-58 7 426-27, 1733 ols ; (iii.) in defence of the kingdom, Mt 117" 
19. 21-24. 25b-80 2% 25. 28-80. 87. 89. 41-45] Je 724-28 1616 731-35 yol8-15. 21-22, 210 
GS-45, 179-82 24-26 = (iv.) parables of the kingdom, Mt 13%-°2=Lk 1319-41; (y.) 
members of the kingdom; Mt 1875 agl-16. 9723-27 Gott 84S ij ag) 
179-4 1454 5-(vi.) woes, Mt 237%=—Lk ry“ 54 42,29. 44 45-51) poe nie ie 
coming of the kingdom, Mt 241!"!4- 26-28. 27-51, 95 — Lk 577 ot 0) yas 
(6) Barnes (see below under ‘ Matthew’) further proposes to find in this 
source the actual document mentioned by Papias, ‘‘a complete treatise on the 
teaching of Christ concerning the new kingdom . . . a manual of the new 
law for the use of the church at large,” but confines his investigations to 
the non-Marcan materials of Mt., and discovers the substance of the Lord’s 
teaching in five books: viz. (i.) the new law (Mt 5-7), (ii.) the rulers of the 
new kingdom (Mt 10), (iii.) parables of the new kingdom (Mt 13. 22), (iv.) 
relations between members of the kingdom (Mt 18), and (v.) the coming of 


the king (Mt 24-25). (c) Similarly Burton + finds the Matthzean Logia-source 
(not used by Lk.) in Mt 31-25 54. 7-10. 1a, 14, 16-17. 19-24, 27-28. 81. 83-398, 41-43 6-7 


10b. 13b. 15-18. 34 78. 12b. 15-22 o = 10% 6 8b. 23. 2b. 86. 41 7 728-30 125-7. 11-12a, 34 rz 
15. 24-30. 35-53 Tera 23-24 1617-19 vives ets 184- 10. 14. 16-20. 23-34 ijn 2% go0)-15 
214-16. 28-32. 43 221-4 22= 3. 5. Tb-10. 15-22. 24. 28. 32 2 30a 2a 13. 14-46 2692-53, 


(¢) Wernle (Synopt. Frage, pp. 224f.) submits a detailed outline: (a) 
historical introduction Mt 37!2=Lk 37° 16, Mt 4310=Lk 4°12; (4) rules for 
Christians and missionaries, Mt 5? 7'§ 12!2°7=Lk 670-49 7133 7258-59 7617, 
Mt 8°8=Lk 7210 1328-50) Mt 819-22 87-98 yo5-16. 23-25, 40-42 720-27 y 216-17 — 
Lk 957-62 yol-16 21-24; (¢) sayings of a more polemical nature, Mt 117%= 
Lk 7383 16%, Mto12=Lk 143) yo) Mt 128 ee 
Mt 23'39=Lk 115952 134-35; and (d) instructions for the Christian life, 
especially in view of the second advent, Mt 6°38 774 =Lk 1174 918, Mt 619-3 
= Lk 1272°4 779-35 7615) Mt 139348 Lk 1382) (Mt 1G eee 
1-53 7426-27 Mt 18% 1228—Tk yo%l0 yyl-4 Mt 22-M=Lk 1416-24 Mt 2426-2 
37-61 = Lk 173-87 725048) Mt 254%=Lk 19%. (2) Von Soden, /consimenns 
the Lucan tradition the more original { of the two, postulates a systematic 
collection of sayings grouped as follows :—(a) the appearance and reception of 
Jesus, including (i.) words on right mutual conduct (Lk 67-71, cp. Mt 5-7), 
(ii.) the. Gentile centurion (777°=Mt 8*1%), and (iii.) the Jewish baptist 
(738-35 = Mt 1179) ; (4) sayings on (i.) offers of discipleship (9°7®2= Mt 819-2), 
(ii.) the vocation of d. (10%%4=Mt rol! 117-7), (jii.) and the prayers of d. 
(11-13 = Mt 69-18 77-11) ; (c) sayings on adversaries, including (i.) the calumnies 
of the Pharisees (1124-9 = Mt 1222-80. 43-45. 38-43 622f-) (ii,) the condemnation of 
the Pharisees (1157°4=Mt 23), and (iii.) behaviour towards such opponents 
(12)-l2= Mt 10°6-33 7233 yol%-) 5 (d) sayings on the world, including (i.) the 


* He adds a few logia scattered throughout the Marcan framework, e.g. 
gll-12 7 312 16 yol3b-14 and 1673, 

+ His document is printed in full and discussed in detail (pp. 23 f., 36: f.} 
by H. B. Sharmanin 7he Teaching of Jesus about the Future (Chicago, 1909) 

t So, ¢g., Wright and Robinson (Study of Gospels, 77 £.). 
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attitude of disciples towards worldly possessions (1272 introduced by 121% 
= Mt 60-83), (ii.) the experiences of disciples in the world (12°-9= Mt 244-51 
251-18 10%-36 167 5%), and (iii.) signs of the coming stori. and finalé 
(132-5 6-9. 18-21 — Mt 2119 1351-33) ; with (e) omens of the end in (i.) denunciation 
(13779 = Mt 713 a5'f tat Blt yo30 2397-89), (ii.) warnings for disciples 
(1415-21-83) (-85) yo4-7 p71-4— Mt 22710 yo8t. 1 8I2-M4. 6 Zt), and (iii.) words on 
the end of the world (17%-77=Mt 24). (/) Stanton (GAD. ii. 7of.) outlines 
the contents of the source thus: ushering in of ministry of Christ = preaching 
of Baptist (Lk 3% 7% 16>. 17—Mt 357-12), baptism of Jesus (Lk 3?!2=Mt 
3}% 16-17), temptation of Jesus (Lk 4! 8=Mt 4!) ; first stage in preaching 
of gospel =discourse on heirs of the kingdom (Lk 6!"-*), centurion (Lk 7} !0= 
Mt 85-20-38), John and Jesus (Lk 718-28. 31-35— Mt 17-1. 16-19); extension of 
gospel=tour of Jesus (Lk 8!1=Mt 9”), warnings to aspirants (Lk 96> 
Mt 819-22), saying on harvest (Lk 10?7=Mt 9378), directions for preachers 
(Lk 10%-!?= Mt 10 7-16 4); rejection and reception of divine truth = Woe of 
Lk 103-15 (Mt 112!-?3), thanksgiving of Lk 107-?2 (Mt 11-7), beatitude of 
Lk 107%-% (Mt 131817); instruction on prayer=Lord’s prayer (Lk 1174= 
Mt 6°28), on earnestness (Lk 11°18=Mt 77"); Jesus and his opponents = 
lawyer (Lk 10%=Mt 22°44), accusation of Lk 1124). 17-23 (Mt 1222-80), 
saying of Lk 117-76 (Mt 124), demand for sign (Lk 111® 29-32= Mt 1239-42), 
on lamp of body (Lk 11°%*°%= Mt 673), denunciation of Lk 11°85? ; exhorta- 
tions to disciples=confessing Christ (Lk 12729=Mt 1076-33 1232), trust in 
Providence (Lk 1277%=Mt 6-34 19-21), watching (Lk 129°40=Mt 2443-44), 
prudence (Lk 12% “=Mt 24%), thoroughness (Lk 125153 1 426-27— 
Mt 20%-88), two parables of Lk 13/87! (Mt 13°83), offences (Lk 17)-4= 
Mt 185-7 25. 21-22), Hower of faith (Lk 17°8=Mt 171%); doom of Jerusalem, 
ete. =Lk 13° (Mt 2397-89) and Lk 172237 (Mt 2426-28 87-41), (2) Barth 
(Zini. 225 f.) divides his sayings-source into five sections : z¢roductéon =John 
the Baptist and his preaching (Mt 3!" etc.), baptism and temptation of Jesus 
(Mt 41" etc.), appearance of Jesus in Galilee (Mt 412" etc.) ; Jesus’ preaching 
on the kingdom=righteousness (Mt 511% 17-22 27-48 61-6. 16-18 71-6, 12, 15-20, 24-27 
Lk 67-49), reconciliation (Mt 5%-8=Lk 12°89), prayer (Mt 67) 771—Lk 
117-18), riches (Mt 61°4= Lk 1277-4 1633), childlikeness (Mt 18!-> 10 14 etc.) ; 
against the wovild=message of Baptist (Mt 11778=Lk 7385), Beelzebub 
sayings (Mt 1272-32. 43-45), on signs (Mt 12°8-42=Lk 1129-82), against the 
Pharisees (Mt 237% etc.), parable of lost sheep (Mt 184-8=Lk 154-7), 
revelation (Mt 11%?7=Lk 107-2), parable of sower (Mt 133% 18-23 etc,), 
woe (Mt 117°-%=Lk 10!%15), wail over Jerusalem (Mt 23°79=Lk 13%4%), 
parable of feast (Mt 22° @=Lk 14164); calling of disciples = Kapharnaum- 
centurion (Mt 8°!0= Lk 71"!°), felicitation of disciples (Mt 13!17=Lk 10%-%4), 
three aspirants (Mt 8!%?2=Lk 9°62), counsels to disciples (Mt 1077-8=Lk 
14-27), disciples as light (Mt 5'5-!6 6223 etc.), disciples on salt (Mt 5° etc.), 
mission of disciples (Mt 10°! etc.), promise of divine help (Mt 1o'*=Lk 
127-12), discord (Mt 10%-35=Lk 124-53), offences (Mt 18% 15-22 etc.), faith 
(Mt 177° etc.), seed and leaven (Mt 13%!3 etc.); the future=rejection of 
unworthy disciples (Mt 7!%?4 21-23 etc.), on loyalty (Mt 24%7*! etc.), 
sudden coming of Son of man (Mt 249741=Lk 17°87), use of talents 
(Mt 25142—Lk 19!*7), speech on Parvusia (Mt 24-8 etc.). Finally (2), 
Allen’s (Matthew, pp. lviif.) analysis of the Matthzan Logia (‘‘a collection 
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of Christ’s sayings containing isolated sayings, sayings grouped into discourses 


and parables”), based on Mt like that of Barnes, includes :—53-! 18-16. 17-48 
61-33 woes Qll-12 = 87-38 yO5b-8. 23 7 —24-41 (not in this connection) 712-30 (not necessarily 


in this order) 795-12 125-45 (not necessarily in this order) oo 24-30. 33 (2). 81-52 7 pa Ps | 
1617-19 17” 183-4 10. 12-35 Igoe 28 201-16 2 16- 28-82. 48 221-14. 35-40 23 (not necessarily 
im this order) 2410-12, 28-27, 80a, 37-41. 43-51 9-1-1. 14-30, 81-46 (1) 9652-54 (2), 

With these eight outlines eight others, which enter into rather closer 
parallel details, may be compared. 


(a) O. HOLTZMANN (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 25 f.). 
Mt os aru 538-777 g5-18 I q2-19 819-22 To°"42 I 1 20-24 I y5-27 69-18 


Piini=7-o IL) d=13 | 420-49. 2-10. 518685. 57-60. + A0216 nn Lee ee 
Lk oe 9. 16i. 4° 13 620-49 7? 10 oa 35 9”? 60 102 16 1021-24 i124 
Mt 77-11 1243-45. 98-42 G22f 931-89 7 %6f 625-93. 19-21 9 448f. 724-36 1628 5 25L 
Lk I yo-is. 24-32. 34-36 I [29-92 12272: 22-31. 33f. 12°9-46- 51-56 12°8t 
Mt. rs 7st. 22f. gt t2u ea 221-14 1o27t 1812- 14 
Mt 6% I yi2t. ae I g7 1815. 21f. 17 243-28 ae 19% 

Lk 16% 1616 1617 I We I Te 175! Te PRS 227% 





(5) HARNACK (BIT. 127f., 253 f., Gk. text and discussion).® 


Mt aE 7-12 aS aie 6. 11-12 a 42. 44-48 7i2 wg I nid 
Lk are 16-17 4iis 617- 20-23 629 30. 27-28. sob. 32-33. 36 6%! 627-38. 41f. 6°83 


Mt 1074-3 Sas 7 2388 a 24-27 7B = 85-10. 13 I q2-l I 716-19 Io? 

Lk 6” 68-4 646-49 ae es Fee 9? 10” 1l 
Mt 819-22 987-38 I oléa I 012-18 I o10b I 015 II 21-23 I 040 II 25-27 I a 
Lk 97: 107. 10°. 10°* , 107: (40% 10% ..10 7 167 ee 
Mt 69-18 Y fas 1222-23. 25. 27-28. 30. 43-45 1238-39. 41-42 , ee 622-23 Lo 13. 23 
Lk I {2-4 I y2-18 I y14 17. 19. 20. 23-26 I yJ5- 29-32 I 133 I y24-35 I 746. 52. 42, 
Mt aoe 27. 29. 30-32. 34-36 1026-33 1232 625-33 619-21 248-51 1024-36 
Lk I 13% 44, 47-52 I 22-9 1210 I 22-31 I 238-34 I 239-40. 42-46 I 21. 53 
Mt ae I Soy ae 11-12 2 gee 2 ao I 02? I 0°83 ap T 812-18 
Lk I 258-59 I ea I oes I ee I ae I 4 I ae I 477 I 5 I 57 
Mt 6%4 II 12-13 io — I 87 I 815. 21-22 I 720d Nisei 37-41 10°? 
Lk 1613 1616 1617 16/8 17} 7724 1° awe 87. 26-27. 34-35 17* 
Mt 25" 19% _ 

hig) 225" 





(c) WELLHAUSEN. 


Mt Sa5 qe ae 38-48 619-34 71-6. 7-11. 15-27 g5-18 1o°-15 yy1-19 
Lk aun a 620-28. 27-86 = 7 922-34 637-42 I y9-18 643-49 ae tol-12 78s 








* Special criticism of this reconstruction by Burkitt (7ZS., 1907, 454-459) ; 
Windisch (ZWT., 1908, 135f.); Emmet (£7. xix. 297f., 358f.), and 
W. C. Allen (27. xx. 445-449). 
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Lk 1018-24 Il 14-32 (agiss24 I pe7-52 I grey I elo I 230-46 Ig}!-27) 





(2) ROEHRICH. 





Mt ou (14-15 9) Aaae 5-7 89-13. 18-22 o82-34- 37-38 10°715- 26-41 

Lk B20 Anes 620-49 Fi) 1-10 Oy I y 14-16 109-16 122-9 49-53 1476-27 
Mt II 1-15 I y 16-50 I 222-23. 27-28. 30. 33-45 

Lk we tol6 eee Fan 1018-16. 21-22 I 29: 23 648-45 I y+: 29-32 


Mt (beste 24-30. 33. 44-50 161-4 17-20 ceed 187: 10-11. 13-15 201-16 2 14-16. 28-32 








Mt 22)-14 = 231-12. 18-89 5 126-28. 37-41. 43-51 251-18 2714-80. 31-40 
Lk (14/6) 20% I 7 23-24 37. 26-27. 35 7 739-40. 42-46 (19!?-7) 

(e) WENDT. 
Mt 37-12 5-7 (pt.) Q5-138 7 72-19 5728-35 Q19-22 987-89 


Lk Baie 16-17 620-49 {617-18 ew paseo 16) Fee gi-3 CURE to!16 


Mt 1o!-16- 40-42 Tr [20-24 J 120-380 igen 67-19 We Oe. 1222-49 164 6228 Dee) 





Lk 1017-42 112-13 11 4-82 645 © 1133-54 
Mt 1024-33 I 232 619-34 Be Gale 1024-89 ge I 62: Reps 

Mt 1 a) fone 22f. Qllf. 221-14 2apmaee 12108. Bafa 
Mt 6% 186-35 1720 2426-28. 37-41 

Lk I euat I 247-48 1614-31 [89-14 I ype I Bat I en: 7-21 I ype 37 I 81-8 


Lk [ol!-27 21 °4-36 SED Be 16,20 Opes 2018 22\4-1%7. 26-32. 35-38 


Mt 927-89 y25-7 7324-80. 47-50 7 344-46.52 7G 17-18 724-27 7819-20 710-12 61-16 
Lk 
Mt 231-12 2581-46 
Lael 
(f) Hawkins (ZS. 107 f.). 
Mt aie a 4a gts 6. 11-12. 18. 25-26. 39-40. 42. 44-48 69-13. 20-24 
Lk 379 317 43-138 620-23 1617 1228-59 627-30. 32-36 112-4 1298b-34 7 784-357 G18 




















Mt 625-38 71-2. 3-5. 7-14, 21-27 Q5-19 
Lk 1222-31 637 88. 41-427 79-18 631 7 33-240) 646 1 325-27 (2) 647-49 71-3. 6-£ 
Mt. 811-12. 19-22 927-33 7+ 8% 10. 11-18. 15-162, 24-25a. 26-38. 40 

Lk 1328-29 g??-60 102 1O9O: 94 4. Tb. 8. 5-6. 12.3 G40 752-9. 51-53 7 4(?8-27) 7916 
Mt 112-3 4-13. 16-19. 21-27 1222-23. 27-28 1.230. 33-35. 38-39 
Lk 718-19. 22-28 7616 731-35 [ol2-15 J o2l-22 1 124. 19-20 [123 16. 29-32, 24-26 


I Ik 68-4 1078-24 re 6°9 178 (2) I 7 15> 7 poe 2228. 30 (3) 
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Mt Die 12-14, 23. 25-27. 29-31. 34-39 24702. 37-41. 43-5la 
Lk 11% 14! J [22- 42. 39. 41, 44 (2). 47-51 a 17 37 172r 34-35 1299-#. 2-A 





(g) J. Wess (SN7Z.? 1906). 
Lk 379 93M gs 1153 143435 [616% 1G618t 14 
Mt (614-5?) 619-33 71-5. 7-13. 17-222, 24-28 5-13. 19-22 
Lk 16% 123%  yy8435 7222-31 [ISH 133-24 647-49 7-8. 7-10 g°?-60 





Mt pe IQ7-8a- 10?. lla. 12-13. 142. 15-16a. 17-22 ?. 24-25a. 262-40 
Lk Wega ieee y2i-12 mo 1016 y278 2 51f, 


Mt I t3-9- 11. 16-19. 21-27 I2i. 23-24. 27-28. 33. 35. 38-39. 41-45b ei 31-33 2 
Lk pea 28-33 Io! 21-22 I yiot 1219 I [29-31 I 24-26 1073-4 me 
Mt 18? 12%. 15. 22 2 [82% b 221-10 22° 6-7 2. 13-15. 23a. b, 25. 27. 29-31. 34-39 
Lk i7 Poe I yo 8 TRis- 15£ ee I y29-52 140 107-2? 
Mt ae 37-41. 42-44? 24 -51 a ? 

Lk I gee 8 I ——— 26-27. 31. 33b. f. 1229-40 I 2t1-46 ets 2222-23 2. 24f. ? 


(2) B. Weiss (Quellen d. Syn. Ueberlicferung, pp. 1-96, Greek text and 








discussion). 
23-10 11-12 13-17 1-11 2-4 1-8 3-8 3f. 13-20 5-13 
Mt 3 3 3 4 8 9 12 7 8 
1-9 15i. 21£, 1-13 12-16 17-26 (2 3-5 39-45 1-10 /) 
Lk 3 3 3 4 5 EX pal Jipstai toe inser 
Mt 115-19. 21. 31f 319 1246-50 yol.9-14() 7 4i8-2l (2) 7618-192) yQ32is (2) 
Dp ma2b=35 ; 4-8 (16f. 2 198, 4-11 (? 10b-17 (2 238. 
Lk 7 Stee § Opel 9 (?) 9 () 
Mt 1 71-20 (@) 18-22 gett 10% ol  yols 772-24 7725-30 y 3i6t. 2235-40 
Lk Tae (2) go Io? 102-8 To! I0!2-16. 17-20 Jo71-24 1077-3 
Lk yp Tri4f —- yy 16-26. 29-36 (37-52 2) 122-9. 10-32 (33-34 2). 39-48. 54-59 
Mt 133lt 7st. 22f. o016. 37f. 533 18128. 1112. 5ié 32 6. 
Mt 24 37i. 2 joo (2) pats (?) 2Ae (?) 24S 1973 


Lk rgtrs (28i. 2) 209-18 (2). 45-47 (?) 2 y8-11 (?) 2120-2 (2) 2129-8 2274-30. 35-33 


If Q was a gospel, ze. an attempt to present notable sayings 
of Jesus in a biographical outline of his life, the inclusion of John 
the Baptist’s preaching is as intelligible at the beginning as the 
omission of the passion-story at the end is_ unintelligible. 
Furthermore, when it is identified with the Matthzan Logia 
(or with some form of these), it is not easy to understand 
how it could have been a narrative of the life of Jesus, since 
Luke (114) implies that no such narrative was drawn up by an 
eye-witness. Finally, if Q is assumed to have ended without 
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any account of the death or resurrection, it can hardly have been 
composed very soon after the resurrection (K. Lake, 2.7 vii. 
494~507).* It is difficult to suppose that at any time between 
30 and 50 A.D. the death and resurrection of Jesus were so un- 
important to Christians, in view of the speedy return of Messiah, 
that a gospel could be written which ignored them. These 
difficulties do not compel the introduction of a passion-narrative 
into Q, much less its relegation to the lifetime of Jesus, but 
they reinforce the hypothesis that it was not a gospel at all. 

When the Matthzean Logia are identified with Q, the date 
of the latter (at any rate in its original form) is not later than the 
seventh decade of the first century; so far as the internal 
evidence goes, it may even fall within the sixth. It is thus an 
apostolic Aramaic treatise which has every likelihood of having 
been composed prior not only to Mark, but to the Ur-Marcus; it 
reflects the faith and mission and sufferings of the primitive 
Jewish Christian church of Palestine, long before the crisis of 
70 A.D. began to loom on the horizon. + 


Wellhausen’s (Zz7/. 65 f., 73f.) attempt to prove that Q is not only later 
than, but for the most part inferior to, Mark, rests on an undue depreciation 
of the former (see the careful proofs of Bousset in 7'R., 1906, 5-14, 43f. 3 
Harnack, BVT, ii. 193f.; with Jiilicher’s less certain protests in Veue 
Linien, 43f., and Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel, 194 f.), an assumption that 
the projection of early Christian christology was larger in the case of the 
sayings than of the narratives, and an idea that Mark harvested the best of 
the available sayings which were authentic (‘‘if, unintentionally, this or that 
saying escaped his notice, nevertheless the gleaning of old and genuine 
material which he left for others cannot have been incomparably richer than 
his own harvest,” £27/. 86). But Q is not a humble Ruth in the field of the 
logia ; Mark did not aim, as Luke did, at completeness ; and it is to reverse 
the probabilities of the case, to discredit the tradition of the sayings of Jesus 
in favour of the narratives.{ Both grew under the spirit of the church, but 


* © No date after the Passion seems impossibly early” (p. 503). ‘‘ Every 
year after 50 A.D. is increasingly improbable for the production of Q” 
(p. 507). Resch (Der Paulinismus u. die Logia Jesu; TU. xiii. 1904), who 
thinks, like J. Weiss, that Paul knew Jesus on earth, explains the Pauline 
references by conjecturing that the apostle got a copy of the Logia from 
Ananias; but the proofs are much too speculative. 

+ Cp. Bousset, 7’7?., 1906, 46 (‘‘ Jedenfalls lehnt die Gemeinde, die diese 
Worte iiberlieferte [¢.e. 17° 10°* 107], es ab, ihrerseits Heidenmission zu 
treiben, wie die Urapostel nach Gal 2°”’). 

+ Contrast Wundt’s recent remark (cited by Montefiore) in his VoZhers- 
Psychologie, li. 3, 1909, p. 528: ‘No unprejudiced person, even tolerably 
familiar with the formation of myths, and, fairly well acquainted with the 
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the former are not inferior in historicity to the latter. It is doubtful if the 
words vio’ Bapaxlov stood originally in Q (Mt 23%); but, even if they did, 
they are not a historical anachronism which proves that Q (or this part of it) 
was written after 68 (70) A.D. (Wellhausen, 4/7. 119-121). The reference 
is to the Zechariah of 2 Ch 24”, not to the wealthy and pious Zechariah who 
(Josephus, B/. iv. 5. 4) was assassinated by the Zealots in the temple. 
Wellhausen has made a sad and rare slip in describing the former as ‘‘ quite 
an obscure man.” He was, on the contrary, a hero of Jewish tradition (cp. 
B. Sanhedr. 96b ; Gittin, 57b; J. Taanith, 69a), whose midrashic elaborations 
of 2 Ch 24}*-5 go back to an early date (cp. Nestle, ZZ. xiii. 582, ZVW.,, 
1905, 198-200; G. F. Moore, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
xxvi. 317f.; Allen, DCG. i. pp. 171-172). It is the legendary fame of 
Zechariah ben jehoiada, and of the bloody expiation exacted by God for his 
death, which underlies the logion; from Abel to Zechariah means from the 
first to the last book of the canonical OT (z.e. 2 Chronicles, where Z. is the 
last martyr mentioned) ; and this collocation of the two martyrs is much more 
natural for an early Christian than the other. The logion (cp. Lk 11%’) 
may be a quotation from a Wisdom source, or it may directly reflect, like 
many other passages of the NT, the midrashic atmosphere which surrounded 
the OT for early Christians, but it has not any bearing on the date of Q. 


The subsequent fortunes of Q are unknown, unless traces of 
it can be found in some of the apocryphal gospels (e.g. the gospel 
xa?’ “EBpaiovs). It suffered a sea-change, when it was employed 
by Matthew; but this incorporation did not destroy its in- 
dependent circulation. John the presbyter seems still to have 
known it at the beginning of the second century, and, if Luke 
wrote then, he is another witness to its existence as a separate 
document during the last decades of the first century. 

§5. Q and Mark.—Any reconstruction of Q exhibits a 
certain amount of parallelisms (cp. list in Burkitt’s Transmission, 
147-166) between it and Mk., which may be held to imply a 
literary dependence of Mk. on Q. So, eg., B. Weiss,* van 
Rhijn (Zheol. Studién, 1897, 432f.), Titius (Z2ZSt 284-331), 
Resch (Paulinismus, pp. 544f.), Badham, Jolley (of. céz. pp. 
113f.), Bousset, Barth, J. Weiss, O. Holtzmann, Loisy, von 
growing light thrown on the sources of ancient Oriental myths, can doubt any 
longer that, except for a few incidents in the narratives of the Passion which 
probably possess adequate historical attestation, the outward life of Jesus is 
a tissue of legends. But what these legends leave untouched, and what is 
never found in their mythological counterparts and predecessors, is the 
series of sayings and speeches of Jesus handed down to us in the synoptic 
gospels.” 

* The rejection of the Ur-Marcus theories usually leads to the conclusion 
that Mark employed Q (cp. B. Weiss, Quellen des Lukas-Euglims, 134 fi 


190). 
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Soden, Bacon, Nicolardot, and Montefiore (i. pp. xxxvi f.).* 
This hypothesis, however, even with the qualifications which 
Loisy und others have introduced into Weiss’ statement, is upon 
the whole to be rejected. (a) The theory assumes that Q had 
a monopoly of such sayings. But the tradition of the churches 
was far too widespread to permit any such restriction of logia. 
Sayings of Jesus, such as come into question here, must have 
been circulating in many directions ; it is contrary to all probabili- 
ties that they were drawn into the single channel or canal of Q, 
so that any other writer had to derive them from this source. In 
the nature of the case there must have been a considerable 
amount of material common to the Petrine tradition and the 
Matthzean Logia; it is to adopt an ultra-literary method if we ex- 
plain any parallels (e.g. 421-22 67-18 987-42! yo42 1122-25) between 
the reproduction of the former in Mark and the latter by the 
hypothesis of borrowing, especially as Q itself must have gone 
back partially to the Petrine tradition of the sayings (cp. Loisy, i. 
114). (4) No satisfactory explanation is offered why Mark made 
such scanty use of Q. Several of its sayings would have been 
perfectly relevant to his purpose; we can hardly imagine a 
Christian evangelist ignoring words like those of Mt 112", or 
assuming that because his readers already possessed Q, it was 
superfluous to repeat its contents, and even the hypothesis that he 
only knew a shorter form of Q fails to meet this objection. (c) 
In no instance is it absolutely necessary, either on the score of 
substance or of style, to assume that Mk. borrowed from Q. 
Thus passages like 178-10-11.12-13 may quite as well be summary 
echoes of oral tradition as of Q (cp. Wernle, Syx. Frage, 208-212 ; 
Scott-Moncrieff, AZark, 78-83; Stanton, GAD. ii. 109 f.). It is 
very doubtful if stories like 140-45 21-12 gl4f and sayings like 71 
really go back to Q at all; certainly the small apocalypse of 
13° does not. In some passages (e.g. 37) it is even possible 
that the canonical Mk. has been affected by Mt. or Lk.,7 


* Jiilicher (Zzz/. 229-323) admits that the common element of Mk. and 
Q is extremely scanty, and hesitates to dogmatise, on the ground that the 
compositeness and accretion of Q—at once older and younger than Mk.— 
render any judgment on the latter’s indebtedness extremely precarious. 
Harnack, who used to be sound on this matter (cp. BV7. ii. 225f.), has 
recently made slight concessions to B. Weiss (cp. 7ZZ., 1908, 463f., ‘at 
least Mark knew the circle in which Q, or large portions of it, existed orally, 
before it was committed to writing, and existed substantially in the same form ”’). 

t+ So Wellhausen for 8!-!% 16, 
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while in others (e.g. the parables 41-20. 26% with 521f 948% yo1012) 
Mt. and Lk. may have borrowed directly from Mk. instead 
of from Q. When allowance is made for these factors or 
possibilities, as well as for accidental coincidences, the data 
for any literary relation between Mk. and Q practically dis- 
appear. The abstract possibility must indeed be left open, that 
the author of Mk. (though not the Ur-Marcus) was acquainted 
with some form of Q; he could hardly fail to be.* Perhaps 
even he intended, by his re-editing of the ur-Marcus, to supple- 
ment Q, just as the author of Mt. afterwards fused Mk. and 
Q into a more rounded unity. Otherwise, it would not be easy 
to understand why he casually quoted it, perhaps from memory 
—which is the very utmost that can be inferred from the 
relevant data. mM 


When the Matthzan Logia are regarded as composed solely of sayings 
couched in the form of the Semitic Wisdom lore, to the exclusion not only of 
historical narrative but also of the parables and larger discourses or Halacha 
of Jesus (Briggs, /BL., 1904, 191-210), it is naturally easier to find traces of 
their use in Mark, z.e. in passages, €.g., 221-2 23-29 421-25 91 o41-50, which have 
been added to the original Mk. by the later editor. But this limitation of 
Q’s scope is untenable. 


§ 6. Matthew and Luke.—There is no reason a priori why 
Mt. should not have been one of Lk.’s sources as well as Mk. 
Chronologically,t this is possible. Still, the coincident variations 
of Lk. and Mt., as against Mk., and especially their agreements, 
are not to be explained by their use of the Ur- Marcus (see above, 
pp. 192 f.), nor by Lk.’s use of Mt., but for the most part by the 
operation of the same desire to smooth out the Marcan text. 
In some cases they are accidental coincidences ; in others, they 
are due to oral tradition ; a large number came from Q (especially 
the parts more or less parallel to Mk.) or from common sources ; 
and finally, allowance has to be made for later conformations { 


* The later Mark is dated, especially as the edition of an ur-Marcus, the 
more difficult it is to deny the possibility, and even the probability, that the 
writer knew Q, and to explain how it could be merely a subsidiary source. 

+ On the theory that Mt. is later, Lk. has even been held to form one of its 
sources (Hitzig, Volkmar, Pfleiderer). 

+ Assimilation took place between the texts of Mt. and Lk., during the 
period preceding the evayyéAtov Terpapdppov, more readily than in the case of 
Mk., which did not circulate with equal popularity (cp. Lake in 7S. vii. 3, 
p. lvii, and—for a discussion of later harmonistic corruptions—Burgon and 
Miller’s Causes of Corruption of Tradit. Text of Gospels, 1896, pp. 89 f.). 
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of the text (e.g. Lk 22). The infancy-narratives are inde- 
pendent (see below), and the passion-story in Luke does not 
exhibit any traces of adherence to the specifically Matthzan 
narrative. The data in the intervening sections are upon the 
whole fairly covered by the common use of Q and by the 
presence of Luke’s special source (sources). The hypothesis is 
not to be dismissed hastily, but a scrutiny of the evidence leads 
to a verdict of ‘‘non proven.” At most, the claim is* that Mt. 
was merely a subsidiary and secondary source; but even this is 
less probable than the similar relationship urged between Mk. 
and Q. 

Fullest recent statement of the case for Lk.’s use of Mt., by E. Simons, 
Hai der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen Matthdus benutzt ? (Bonn, 1880). 
Similarly Stockmeyer (ZSchw., 1884, 144f.), E. Y. Hincks (/&Z., 18091, 
92-156), Holtzmann, Wendt, Halevy, Soltau (PA/., 1907, 185f.), ete. The 
opposite case is put best by Wernle (Syx. /rage, 40-61), Roehrich (of. cz. 
179-184), B. Weiss (Die Quellen des Lukas-Evglms, pp. 30f., 39, 56, 
61f., 73, 222, etc.), Burton (pp. 30f.), Stanton (GAD. ii. 140f.), and 
Zahn (JWT. iii. 107 f.), followed by Schmiedel (2Bz. 1860-1862), Harnack, 
Jiilicher, etc. 


§ 7. Other sources of the Synoptic Gospels.—(a) A written (6 
dvaywookwv voeitw, Mk 1314 = Mt 24) fly-leaf of early Christian 
apocalyptic prophecy, or ‘small apocalypse,’ consisting of material 
set in the ordinary triple division common to apocalyptic 
literature (cp. Apoc g!? 1114): 

apxy edivov: Mk 1378 = Mt 2468 = Lk 21%, 

Ortfis: Mk 131420 = Mt 2415-22 = (Lk 2170-24), 

mwapovoia: Mk 132427 = Mt 2479-8! = (Lk 2125-27. 28), 


The details of the re-constructed apocalypse are not quite 
certain,j but its general contour is unmistakable: it parts, as a 
whole, readily from the context and forms an intelligible unity, 
whatever were its original size and aim. If the introductory 
passage Mk 13°6(= Mt 24*5) is added (with Weiffenbach, 
Keim, and others), probably Mk 13?!-23 (= Mt 2423-25) should 
also be incorporated (as, ¢.g., by Keim, Weizsacker, and Spitta), 


* ‘* Seine Beriicksichtigung des Mt. ist also keine systematische, planvolle, 
durch bestimmte Gesichtspunkte geregelte; vielmehr miissen wir unsere 
Auffassung dahin formuliren, dass der kanonische Mt. fiir Lc. ein Neben- 
quelle ” (Simons, of. ¢z#. p. 108). 

t+ Wendt (Mk 137-%+ 14-20. 24-27. 80%), Weiffenbach and Pfleiderer (Mk 
13-2. 14-20. 24-27), Toisy (Mk 1308 1417-20. 24-31), Schmiedel (Mk 137-9 14-20. 
2-21. 90), Wellhausen (Mk 137-8 2% 14-22 24-27), Holtzmann (Mk 13%-% 15-20. 24-27) 
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since Mk 137! takes up Mk 138. In Mk. it stands apart from 
even the parabolic collection in 4 as the only long speech put 
into the mouth of Jesus; Mt seems to preserve it in a more 
primitive or archaic form,* though he uses part of it (10!7-®2) in 
an earlier connection ; while Luke has coloured it by the light of 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem, and the delay in the Parousia.f 
Luke, however, seems only to have known it as a component 
part of Mk. Whatever may be the historic value of the sayings 
in the apocalypse, it is a literary product, not the record of what 
Jesus said on this or any other occasion, but a tract of the 
apocalyptic propaganda. ‘In a private conversation with two 
or three disciples, Jesus would not speak in a sustained style of 
eschatological commonplace.” tf 

The period of the apocalypse is the seventh decade, when 
the approaching fall of Jerusalem seemed to herald the end. 
The fly-leaf is not a waticinium ex euentu, for the Christians of 
the capital did not fly to the mountains, but across the Jordan to 
Pella (xara twa ypyopdv, Eusebius declares, H. £. iii. 5. 3); no 
appearance of false messiahs or prophets is known to have taken 
place then, and the Danielic prediction of the BdeAvypa ris 
Epnuwoews is coloured not by contemporary incidents, but by 
eschatological tradition. The apocalypse was probably written 
by a Palestinian Jewish Christian (so, eg., Colani, Renan, 


* The Matthzan (24%) definition of 7d onuetov (ris ofjs mapovelas Kal 
guvredelas Tov aldvos) is quite in keeping with the eschatological programme 
of this gospel. 

+ Spitta (SX., 1909, 384-401), with his usual predilection for Luke, 
reconstructs the eschatological speech of Jesus entirely from the Lucan version, 
where, he holds (like Goguel, L’évangzle de Marc, 228 f.), it is most accurately 
preserved (in Lk 215% 12-16 16-24. 10-1). Sb-ai. 2931) Those whe, Beene 
and Bacon, reject the ‘‘small apocalypse” theory outright, make the whole 
speech an agglutination of sayings from Q and editorial insertions,—a theory 
which does not work out naturally, even in its less analytic forms (Stevens, 
NTTh. 152 f.; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels, 132-165 ; Fiebig, PM., 1904, 24f. 5 
Zimmermann, Hist. Wert der altesten Ueberlieferung von der Gesch. Jesu im 
Marcusevglm, 1905, 138 f.). The alternative view, that the whole speech is 
a later composition, is re-stated by Clemen in his review (7ZZ., 1902, 523- 
525) of Weiffenbach’s recent essay on Dze Frage der Wiederkunft Jesu 
nochmals kurz erériert (1901). The fullest account of the retrospective 
element in Luke’s treatment of the tradition, after a.D. 70, is given in 
Sharman’s Z7eaching of Jesus about the Future (1909), pp. 150f. 

+ Muirhead, 7he Terms Life and Death in the Old and New Testament 
(1908), 123 f. Dr. Muirhead’s adhesion to this theory is notable, as in his 
earlier work on The Eschatology of Jesus (1904) he had refused to accept it. 
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Hausrath, Holtzmann, Keim, Wernle, Wendt, Stanton); _ its 
incorporation in the evangelic tradition was due to the 
existence of genuine eschatological sayings which received a 
fresh accent and emphasis at the period, and to the vivid zest 
for apocalyptic ideas in the Palestinian church of that age. 


Started by Colani (/é¢sws Chrzst et les Croyances messtanigues de son 
Temps,? 1864, pp. 201t.) and Weiffenbach (in Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, 1873, pp. 69 f., 135f.), this hypothesis of the small apocalypse has been 
adopted by writers on the messianic consciousness of Jesus, like Baldensperger 
and Schwartzkopff, as well as by numerous editors and critics of the synoptic 
gospels, including Vischer (7'U. ii. 3, p. 9 n.), Jacobsen,* Pfleiderer (Jahrbuch 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1868, 134-149, Ure.” i. 379f.), Simons (p. 74), Mangold, 
Weizsaicker (Untersuch. 121f., AA. ii. 22f.), Renan (iv. chs. ili. and xii., 
Vv. pp. 123-125), Carpenter (Fzrst Three Gospels, pp. 222, 322), Cone (Gospel 
Criticism, pp. 282f.), O. Schmiedel, and N. Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 
pp- 132f.). It is now a sententza recepta of synoptic criticism, as may be 
seen from the expositions by Wendt (Lehre Jesu, i. 10f.), Spitta (Ure. ii. 
178f.), Hausrath (iv. 246f.), Keim (v. 235 f.), Holtzmann (ZC. i. 96f., 
167f., W7 Th. i. 327-328), Menzies (Zarlest Gospel, 232f.), O Holtzmann 
(Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 456f.), Charles (C7zt. History of Eschatology, 324f.), 
Wernle (Syz. Frage, pp. 212-214), Klostermann, Loisy (ii. 393f.), and 
Montefiore. Among recent adherents are to be named Steudel (Der religzise 
Jugendunterricht, 1896), Cheyne (Zz. i. 21-23), Schweitzer (Das Abend- 
mahl, ii. 95), Wellhausen, Muirhead (ZLzfe and Death in the Old and 
New Test. 124f.), Schmiedel (#4z. ii. 1857), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 116 f.). 
Further details in G. L. Cary (of. cét. pp. 274f.), Jiilicher (Zzz/. 282 f.), 
Burkitt (Gospel History and its Transmission, 62f.), and Moffatt (WWV7. 
637-640). 

(4) The hypothesis of a special source for the birth-narratives 
in Mt. and Lk. has no basis in the internal evidence. Three 
hypotheses of literary criticism are open: the two narratives are 
either (i.) derived from a common pre-canonical source ; or (ii.) 
dependent on each other, the one correcting and amplifying the 
other ; or (iii.) of independent origin. The superiority of (iii.) to 
(ii.) is discussed below. As for (i.), the serious objections to any 
form of it which has been hitherto adduced, whether by Resch 
(Kindhettsevglm nach Lucas u. Matthaeus in TU. x. 5, Leipzig, 
1897; Gk. version of a Hebrew original) or by L. Conrady (de 
Quelle der kanonischen Kindhettsgeschichte Jesu, 1900: source = Gk. 


* Jacobsen (Protest. Kirchenzettung, 1886, 536f.) and N. Schmidt 
contend that this apocalypse was the medium through which the term Soz of 
Man, as a messianic title, passed into Mark. The Iatter critic (of. cz. 85f., 
132 f., 231 f.) ascribes the small apocalypse and the ground-work of Mt 23%4-% 
25° toa Wisdom of God (Lk 11%’) or Aramaic apocalypse. 


14 
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version * of Heb. Protevangelium Jacobi), are the sharp divergence 
of the genealogical tables, and the fact that, apart from the 
tradition of the virgin-birth, the agreement of the narratives (e.g. 
the birthplace, names of parents, Nazareth residence, and 
Davidic descent) require only the data of the synoptic tradition 
to account for their origin. Where Mt. and Lk. agree elsewhere, 
the contour of the agreements is much closer than can be made 
out in their birth-narratives. Furthermore, the prolix and 
fanciful Protevangelium Jacobi betrays, to any trained literary 
sense, the later elaborations of the Christian imagination, with its 
somewhat crude and even coarse expansion of details in the 
canonical descriptions. As for Resch’s theory of a Hebrew do0k 
of the generations of Jesus the messiah (cp. Mt 11 BiBros yevérews 
‘I. X.), furnished with a genealogy like the book of Ruth, which, 
when translated into Greek, formed the source of both Matthew 
and Luke (the latter omitting, owing to haste and lack of space, 
what Mt. had already included), the differences between the two 
canonical narratives are enough to upset any such arguments, 
and the whole hypothesis is beset by fanciful and arbitrary 
presuppositions, such as the use of the source in the Prologue to 
the Fourth gospel (of. cit. pp. 243 f.) and its employment, in a 
different Gk. recension, by Justin. The earliest traces of extra- 
canonical sources are to be found in the fancy of the star in 
Ignatius, and in Justin’s allusion to the birth of Jesus in a cave 
near Bethlehem (Dza/. 78), the latter trait occurring in the 
Gospel of James. Justin’s access ¢ to extra-canonical sources of 
information is evident from Aol. 133 (as of drouvnpovetoarTes 
TdvTa TA TEpL TOD GwTypos Huav “Inood Xpicrod édidagav), but it 
is more probable that the bizarre conception of the cave was 
a trait added from contemporary mythology to the canonical 
tradition, than that the latter was modified from an ampler and 
more circumstantial account. The simple precedes the elaborate 
in the evolution of tradition, and the Gospel of James has the 


* Based on the Egyptian myth of Isis, cast in a Hebraised form 
(cp. SK., 1889, 728-784). He (SK, 1904, 176-226) also regards Mt 
218 as an excerpt from some independent account (moulded on pagan 
lines) of the flight to Egypt, which the apocryphal gospels have preserved 
more fully. 

+ Justin admits that those who rejected the virgin-birth were still 
Christians (drd Tov querépou yévous, Dial. 48); but this does not necessarily 
imply that the idea was as yet a comparative novelty (Hillmann in J/PT., 


1891, pp. 255 f.). 
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stamp neither of originality nor of unity, despite Conrady’s 
pleadings to the contrary (pp. 207 f.).* 


While most of the apostolic fathers ignore the virgin-birth, even when it 
naturally lay in their way to use it in treating the incarnation, Ignatius and 
Aristides (in the Syriac version) allude to it as an accepted article of the 
Christian belief, the former in a series of passages (Zp. 187 191, Magn. ™ etc.) 
which plainly presuppose a gospel-source corresponding to our present 
Matthew (cp. Smyrn. 1! with Mt 3}”),+ the latter also in a sentence which 
implies the use of the canonical birth-stories (4fo/. 2: ‘‘God came down 
from heaven, and from a Hebyew virgin assumed and clothed himself with 
flesh ; and the Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the 
gospel, as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them” 
[z.e. Christians]). Both Ignatius and Aristides, like Melito afterwards, seem 
to fuse the Johannine idea of the incarnation with the synoptic birth-stories. 


The employment of a Wisdom-source has been already 
noticed (p. 33); but, apart from this and the small apocalypse, 
the other sources of Mt. and Lk. are simply the special documents 
which, in the latter particularly, may be detected by the processes 
of literary analysis. 

§ 8. Date of Gospels (Li. 1826-1840; A. Wright, Comfost- 
tion of Gospels, 128 f.).—The earliest tradition upon the date of 
the gospels is that of Irenzeus (iii. 1. 1; Eus. & £. v. 8. 2-3), 
who means to give chronological information on the point.§ In 
this passage (cp. pp. 15 f.) e€odoy, unless it is due to a misinter- 
pretation of 2 P 115 (Blass, Acta Apost. p. 5), refers to the death 
of Peter and Paul, not (Grabe, Harvey, Cornely) to their departure 
from Rome. The allusion is significant ; for, as tradition tended 
to throw back the origin of apostolic writings as far as possible, 
the words of Irenzeus give a zerminus a quo for the composition of 


* Cp. Hilgenfeld’s exhaustive refutation (Z/VT7., 1901, 186f.), with the 
criticisms of Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1901, 135 f.) and T. A. Hoben (The Virgin 
Birth, Chicago, 1905, pp. 12f., also his articles on the ante-Nicene con- 
ception, etc., in A/7., 1902, 473 f., 709 f.). 

+ The attempts of Hillmann to explain away the language of Ignatius as 
inconsistent with Lk 154-35 3?3, or to regard yeyev. éx map@évov (Smyrn. 1) as 
interpolated, are unavailing. The virgin-birth undoubtedly belonged to the 
Kerugma reproduced by Ignatius, though it is impossible to infer the details 
of the historical tradition which he presupposed. 

+ Hence the difficulty of agreeing with Usener (Relig. Untersuchungen, i. 
92 f.) that Carpokrates and the Ebionites denied the virgin-birth because it 
was absent from the gospels in their possession. 

§ This is denied by Dom Chapman (/7'S., 1905, 563-569), but on 
insufficient grounds. The clause, tov Ilérpov kai rov IlavAov ev ‘Paoyy 
evayyedtGouévwv kTh., is a simultaneous reference. 
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Mk. and Mt. It is corroborated by the fact that both writers 
incorporate ‘the small apocalypse,’ which cannot well be dated 
earlier than the seventh decade of the first century. Apart 
from this, the evidence is purely internal. 

(z) As the logion of Mk 9! is substantially reproduced in 
Mt 1678 and Lk 97", it does not necessarily imply that Mk. was 
written during the first generation of disciples. On the other 
hand, the editing of the small apocalypse shows that the crisis 
of the siege was recent, and that the writer wishes to distinguish 
between this seeming end and the real end. TZzke gospel must 
first be preached to all nations (13); then, and then only, would 
the Parousia arrive. Meantime, the original Ausbandmen of the 
vineyard had been destroyed, and the vineyard given 70 others. 
The internal evidence of Mk. thus corroborates upon the whole 
the view that it represents a final version of the Ur-Marcus com- 
posed shortly after the events of A.D. 60-70. 

(2) Since Mt. used not the Ur-Marcus but Mk. in substantially 
its present form, the zerminus a guo of its composition is A.D. 70. 
The phrase in 278 and 28) (é€ws tHs ojpepov, méexpe THS oNMEpOV) 
tallies with the general impression that a considerable interval 
nas elapsed since the days of Jesus, during which the church has 
become organised and belief developed. The archaic character 
of the main source and the strongly marked eschatology of the 
gospel are of less moment for the question of its date than the 
final editor’s anticipation of a prolonged period (cp. 28?) during 
which the Gentile mission was to proceed apace. Mt. falls then 
between A.D. 70 and I10, since it was certainly known to Ignatius 
(passages and proofs in GHD.1. 27 f.; WZA. 76f.), although the 
fact that Ignatius employs and quotes another evangelic source 
with equal belief, shows how far our canonical gospels yet were 
from a position of undisputed authority within the churches. The 
dubious nature of the supposed allusions in Hermas is generally 
recognised (cp. GHD. i. 72f.; WZA. 117f.), but in any case 
the terminus ad quem, as fixed by the traces of the gospel in the 
second century, is ¢ A.D. I10. 


Efforts are still made to date Mt. earlier than A.D. 70, but without success. 
It is a mistake, for example, to suppose that there would be no point in 
preserving eschatological predictions like those of the small apocalypse after 
A.D. 70. Many Christians in the second century and later looked forward te 
a literal fulfilment, ¢.g., of a prophecy like that of Mt 247° (cp. Iren. adu, 
Jlaer, V. 25. 2). Belser, again, uses the anti-Pharisaic element to prove that 
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the gospel was composed under the stress of the hard times which befell 
Palestinian Christianity, when Herod Agrippa 1. made common cause with 
the Pharisees (Ac 12'*-), But even if the historical influence were proved, it 
would not determine the date of the gospel as contemporary; the sharp 
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* The patristic hypothesis of (2) A.D. 43 (Jerome), and (4) A.D. 64-67 
(Iren., Clem. Alex.), are still maintained by some Roman Catholic writers, 
e.g. (a) by Patrizi, Bisping, Schegg, and Reithmayr; (4) by Hug, Maier, 
Schanz, and Jacquier. 

+ J. H. Wilkinson (Four Lectures on Early History of Gospels, 1898) 
places Mt. in a.D. 70-75 (Mk. =65-70, Lk. =75-93), with an editing of all 
three in Asia Minor (A.D. 106-115). 

tin Hore Evanyelice (ed. 1892, pp. 49-179, 252f.), T. R. Birks dates 
Luke in A.D. 51 and Matthew (pp. 292f.) in A.D. 42. 
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memories ef it might have lingered and reappeared decades later. Belser’s 
corroborative arguments do not amount to much, e.g. the reliance on the 
tradition that Matthew left Jerusalem in A.D. 42 and published his gospel 
before his departure, when the misconceptions of Christians in the church 
who were more Pharisees and Jews than anything else (Ac 11!© 151-) still 
formed the primary object of the gospel. Allen (ZZ. xxi. 439-444) similarly 
tries to show that the alleged ‘catholic’ and ecclesiastical allusions are not 
incompatible with its composition at Antioch ¢. A.D. 50, but the literary 
dependence on Mk. is by itself sufficient to disprove all such hypotheses. 


(c) Luke’s date depends not only on his use of Mk., which 
is certain, and his use of Mt., which is extremely uncertain, 
but on the relations between his work and Josephus, on 
which see pp. 29-31. The above table will give some idea of 
the various periods which are assigned to it and to the other two 
gospels. ae 

While the gospels of Mark and Matthew, together with the 
two volumes by Luke, which make up the historical literature 
within the NT Canon, were not composed till the last quarter of 
the first century, and while all of them, particularly the synoptic 
gospels, are composite, their sources reach back to the period 
prior to A.D. 70. This covers not simply their traditions but 
their written materials. Q, or the common source of Mt. and 
Lk., was certainly composed by the seventh decade of the century, 
probably even earlier; Mk., in its original shape and source, 
dates from the former period. ‘Thus the roots of the historical 
literature lie in the same period as the correspondence of Paul, 
though the flowers bloom side by side with the later pastorals 
and homilies. It is of still more importance that the two 
main roots of the subsequent evangelic tradition are deep in the 
primitive Palestinian circle, and that neither shows any distinct 
influence of Pauline tendencies. 

The primitive epistolary literature of the early church was, 
like the primitive ceramic art of Hellas, comparatively private. 
Upon vases intended for the household’s use, painting first 
lavished its grace and skill; and in letters for the quieter 
purposes of intercourse, the literary spirit was employed by 
Christians before the aim and scope of it became enlarged. 
In the nature of things, the use of epistles, taken over from 
Judaism, especially Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. Jer 291 25- 31, epp. 
of Jerem. and Baruch, also 2 Mac 11+ 1),* preceded evangelic 


* The famous epistle of Aristeas to Philokrates has been called ‘‘a 
predecessor, in form, of the larger NT epistles.” 
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narratives.* The former were occasional and immediate in 
character, the latter—Adya, diyyyjces, dropynuoveduara—imply 
a rather more advanced epoch, when the early advent of Jesus 
was no longer a momentary expectation, and when his life had 
assumed greater importance and prominence. Nevertheless, by 
A.D. 50 at least, such notes and collections may have begun to 
exist in rough form. ‘The current was, at any rate, setting un- 
mistakably in that direction. By the time of Paul’s later literary 
activity, written evangelic narratives were in existence here and 
there, especially within the primitive Palestinian churches. The 
primary need for these is to be found in the fact that a new 
generation was rising, who were dependent for their acquaintance 
with the history of Jesus upon a fast-diminishing company of 
eye-witnesses, in the rapid extension and consolidation of the 
Christian communities, and even in the mission activities of 
the Palestinian disciples.; ‘To these impulses there must also 
be added another which sprang from them before long, namely, 
the need of translating the tradition from the original Aramaic 
vernacular into Greek. That attempts must have been soon 
made to meet such requirements is inherently probable, and it 
is corroborated by the surviving gospels. Even the earliest of 
them leaves no impression of tentativeness on the mind; there 
is very little of that comparative lack of precision and definite 
outline which is often felt in the pioneers of any department in 
literature. ‘They represent the midsummer, not the spring, of 
their literary cycle. The subject had been already—perhaps 
often—handled, even before Mark’s gospel took its present 
shape, although these earlier narratives, like the sources and 
authorities of Tacitus in the Axmales, have disappeared. Luke’s 
preface proves that our first three gospels are ‘first’ for us, 
not absolutely ‘first.’ They were the best, but they were 


* The collections of parables, stories, and sayings in the gospels find 
their nearest analogy, upon the other hand, in the midrashic literature of 
Palestinian Judaism. ‘‘ Die Evangelien, die wir besitzen, sind in griechischer 
Sprache bearbeitete Midrashim” (G. Klein, ZVW., 1904, 144 f., ‘Zur 
Erlauterung der Evglien aus Talmud und Midrasch’). Parts of them 
certainly are closer in form and spirit to midrashic pieces than to Epictetus 
or Plutarch. This is the burden of P. Fiebig’s pamphlet on ‘ Die Aufgaben 
der neutestamentlichen Forschung in der Gegenwart’ (1909, especially pp. 
10 f.). 

+ Cp. Heinrici, Der Uitterarische Charakter der neutest. Schriften (1908), 
pp. 23 f., and Sanday in ZZ. ii. 573 f. 
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neither the only nor the earliest narratives. It is probable that 
the literature, of which they are the survivors, and which they 
seem to have speedily antiquated, began to rise as far back as 
the sixth decade; and, upon any reasonable criticism of the 
synoptists, their sources must have partially existed in written 
form by the opening of the seventh decade. ‘ Mox etiam 
libros de Jesu compositos esse puto, vel in eosdem usus vel 
Theophilis (qui profecto multi fuerunt) destinatos, ut intra 
viginti fere annos a Christi excessu jam copia quedam talium 
librorum exstaret. Erat enim etas illa litterarum_ plena, 
novaque religio minime intra illiteratam plebem manebat” 
(Blass, Acta Ap. p. 5). There is evidence sufficient, at any 
rate, to prove that during the Pauline period, prior to the 
homilies and _ pastorals, the early church contained. the 
embryonic phases of what eventually was shaped into the 
canonical gospels. 

The subsequent composition of the gospels, which were 
contemporary with the later homilies, had the same ends of 
edification in view, and this helps to explain their structure and 
general characteristics. Euclides in the Zeatetus (143) describes 
the way in which he recorded the conversations between Socrates 
and Theatetus. On returning from Athens, he jotted down at 
once some notes of what Socrates had told him (éypawduqv 
bropvypara), and subsequently wrote on from memory. Finally, 
whenever he re-visited Athens, he would ask Socrates about 
anything he had forgotten, and then make corrections in his 
manuscript. None of the synoptic gospels can claim any such 
direct relation to Jesus. The earliest of the sources upon which 
they draw were not composed till about twenty years after he 
died, and no one took down the words of Jesus during his life- 
time. Retentiveness of memory, however, and the needs of 
the Christian halacha in the churches, helped to carry many 
of these words through the preliminary period of oral tradition. | 
But even when the earliest literary products rose, eg. Q and 
the Ur-Marcus, they were not biographical. Still less were the 
subsequent gospels.* None of them is the direct transcript of 
an apostle’s memories, even by another hand. Their gevze is 
not that of biographies so much as of memoirs which were 
written é« muctéws eis wiorw, in order to convey and apply 
certain Christian beliefs about the person of the Lord Jesus, the 

* Cp. Harnack, ‘die Evangelien’ (Preuss. Jahrb., 1904, cxv. pp. 209 f.} 
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main literary! difference being that the gospels, unlike, ¢.g., the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, preserve an impersonal tone. The 
writer does not come forward in the course of the narrative. 
Even in the case of the Third gospel, where tradition has done 
most, not only for the question of the authorship, but also for 
the personal traits and character of the author, the standpoint 
is hardly less objective than in its predecessors. This apparent 
absence of personal colouring points back to one cause. It is 
not due to the overmastering impression of the contents, nor 
even to the literary self-suppression which Aristotle praises in 
Homer. The authors’ names are not concealed as were those 
of the Gottes Freunde in the fourteenth century, lest pride of 
authorship should form a spiritual peril. These anonymous 
gospels? represent to a large extent the final shape given to 
collections of evangelic matter which had been previously 
composed by and for members belonging to the general body 
of the Christian societies. ‘They are communal in spirit and 
shape—even Luke’s is; they resemble the pastorals and 
epistles in this, that they are a direct outcome of living inter- 
course and mutual service within the Christian communities. 
Ilapadocits and papripeov are the two words that characterise 
their contents, for all the free handling of their materials and 
the creative pressure, naive and deliberate, of their tendencies. 


(B) MARK. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions (for the patristic and medizval, cp. Swete, pp. 
cxiv f.)—P. Poussin’s Catena (Rome, 1673); Elsner (Commentarius, 1773) 3 
Mattheei’s Catena (Moscow, 1775); K. Fritzsche (Leipzig, 1830); Olshausen 
(1853, Eng. tr. 1863); J. A. Alexander® (New York, 1863); Lange (1861, 
Eng. tr. 1866) ; Petter (London, 1861) ; A. Klostermann (1867); F. C. Cook 
(Speaker's Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre (Z//icott’s Com. 1879); P. Schanz 
(1881)* ; Fillion (Paris, 1883); T. M. Lindsay (Edin. n. d.); J. Morison, 
A Practical Commentary (Edin. 1889); Maclear (CG7. 1893) ; Knabenbauer 
(Paris, 1894); Tiefenthal (Miinster, 1894); E. P. Gould (/CC. 1896) ; 


1 Justin’s phrase (dzrouvnmoveduara) for the gospels is the term used by 
Moiragenes for his work on Apollonius (Origen, ¢c. Ce/s. vi. 41); on its 
applicability to the Christian gospels, ¢.g., see Usener’s Relig. Untersuchungen, 
i. 95 f. ; Hirzel’s Der Dialog, i. 141 f., and above (p. 44f.). 

2 For some early difficulties (quod nec ab ipso scriptum constat nec ab 
eilus apostolis, sed longo post tempore a quibusdam incerti nominis uiris) 

‘raised by this feature of the gospels, see the interesting correspondence of 
Augustine and Faustus (especially epp. xxxii., xxxiii.). 
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B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1901); A. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel (1901)* ; 
S. D. F. Salmond (CZ. n. d.); Wellhausen (1903)* ; V. Rose (Paris, 1904) ; 
A. Merx, Dze Euglen Markus u. Lukas (1905)'; W. P. Drew (Boston, 1905) ; 
Du Buisson (London, 1906); Baljon (1906)*; E. Klostermann (HBT. 
1907); W. Kelly (ed. 1907); H. B. Swete* (1908)*; B. W. Bacon, Zhe 
Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909)* ; Wohlenberg (ZX. 1910). 

(4) Studies (i.) general:—Saunier, Ueber die Quellen d. Evgliums des 
Marcus (1825); Michelsen, Het EHvangelie van Markus (1867); P. Rohr- 
bach, Der Schluss der Markusevglis, der Vier-Evglen Kanon und die 
kleinastatischen Presbyter (Berlin, 1894)*; Du Buisson, The Origin and 
Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark (1896); Hadorn, ‘die 
Entstehung des Mk-Evglms auf Grund der syn. Vergleichung aufs neue 
untersucht’? (BAT. ii., 1898); S. D. F. A. Salmond (DB. iii. 248-262) ; 
J. Weiss, das dlteste Euglm, ein Bettrag zum Verstindniss des Markus- 
Euglms und der altesten evang. Ueberlieferung* ; (1903); Jiilicher (PRE 
xii. 295f.); K. F. A. Lincke, ‘Jesus in Kapernaum’ (Zz Versuch 
sur Erklirung des Markus-Evglms, 1904; dual account, historical and 
legendary, in 174°°8); Loisy (RAZ., 1904, 513-527); E. D. Burton, Studies 
zw Gospel of Mark (1904); A. S. Barnes (Monthly Review, Sept. Oct. 
1904, /7'S., 1905, 187 f., 356 f.); R. A. Hoffmann, Das Marcus-Euglm 
und seine Quellen (Konigsberg, 1904); B. Weiss, ade Geschichtlichkezt des 
Markus-Evglms (1905); E. Wendling, Ur-Markus, Versuch einer Wieder- 
herstellung der Gltest. Mitteclungen des Lebens Jesu (1905); A. Miiller, 
Geschichtskerne in den Euglien nach moderner Forschungen, 1905 [Con- 
servative reply to Wernle, Wrede, and J. Weiss]; H. Zimmermann, Der 
fiistorischer Wert d. dlteste Ueberlieferung von der Geschichte Jesu im 
Marcus-Evglim (1905); A. J. Maclean (DCG. ii. 120-138)* ; E. Wendling, 
Die Entstehung des Marcus-Evglms: Philologische Untersuchungen (1908) ; 
M. Goguel, L’évangile de Marc et ses rapports avec aux de Mathieu et de Luc 
(Paris, 1909) ; (ii.) on special points :—C. L. Reboul (Paulula, oder Einiges 
Wenige zur genauenen LErforschung ad. Marcus-Evglm, Gotha, 1876); 
Bakhuyzen, van Manen, and Callenfels, Beoordeling van de conjecturen Mk. 
en Lk. (1885) ; Blass, ‘ Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Markus’ (2/T., 1890, 
3); W. Wrede, Des Messtasgehetmnis in der Evglien, Zugleich ein Beztrag 
zum Verstandnis des Marcus-Euglms (1901)* ; Spitta, ‘ Liicken im Markus- 
evangelium’ (Ure. iii. 2. 109-138); Burkitt, Gospel History and tts Trans- 
mission (1906), pp. 33-104; H. J. Holtzmann, ARW. x. 18-40, 161-200 
(‘Die Marcus-Controverse in ihrer heutigen Gestalt’)*, and B. W. Bacon 
(JBL., 1910, 41-60). 


§ 1. Outline.—The gospel! opens with a brief summary (111%) 
of John the Baptist’s mission, introducing the baptism and tempta- 
tion of Jesus. Then begins the first of the two large sections of 
narrative, describing the Galilean (114-959) and the Judzan 
(10-13) ministry. The former is divided into an account of the 

1Qn the score of the opening words, Blass (A/T. ili. 3, p. 52) denies 


that Mk. is a literary work atall. ‘‘The book is not a cvyypapja, but a 
Urduvnua, t.¢ a Commentarius, like Czesar’s Commentarit.” 
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work in Eastern Galilee (114-728), of which Kapharnaum usually 
forms the headquarters, and a briefer description of work in 
Northern Galilee (774-9°°). Returning from the latter district to 
Kapharnaum (9***-), Jesus then passes southward into Judza 
(10-13); and this section closes with his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (1117), his controversies with the local authorities 
(112712), and his final message of doom and judgment on 
the city and nation (1317). 

Mark’s gospel plunges at once zz medias res. No account of 
the birth either of John or of Jesus is furnished at the outset ; 
all we get is a brief and even meagre notice (1!-!8) of John’s 
Ministry év 7® épyum and his baptism of Jesus, followed by a 
mention of the subsequent temptation of our Lord. ‘The 
writer hurries on to depict the Galilean ministry. 

(a) No new section of the gospel is to be found at 8°, which is merely 
the prelude to 8%& 9% 9%! ze. to the close of the Galilean ministry ; and 
the confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi does not occupy in Mark the 
large and pivotal place which Mt. and Lk. both assign to it. (6) It is un- 
necessary to suppose that the writer has blurred (in 6'**) a vital crisis in the 
fortunes of Jesus, as though Herod’s hostility to Jesus, as to John (in 
Josephus), really drove him into a safe retirement (so Rauch, ZVIV., 1902, 
303-308; Wellhausen, Zz/. 48 and on Mark 6%, and Loisy, i. 90). In this 
event, the evangelist would have obliterated the flight of Jesus before Herod. 
Rauch corroborates his view by adducing the Syriac text of Mk 6%° which 
connects the ‘messengers’ with the disciples of John, the course of things 
being that Jesus and John’s adherents retired together (679-31 4%), But 
Mt.’s treatment of Mk. at this point (14!*) is too artificial to be claimed asa 
witness to some more primitive tradition, and the general reconstruction is 
teo hypothetical to be trustworthy. 

The second part of the gospel (10!~13%7) describes the 
Judzean ministry, undertaken with the shadow of his death at 
Jerusalem resting upon his soul (94). The route taken lies on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and Jesus passes through Jericho 
to Bethany (11). Hitherto he has only met the Jewish authori- 
ties defensively in controversy, but now he takes the initia- 
tive, following up his triumphal entry into the capital by driving 
the money-changers and traders out of the temple (11!5*). 
Further controversy with the authorities follows (112’-12!% 
ee 27722831) then a prophetic) prediction of the future 
(13!-87) marks the close and climax of his public teaching. The 
remaining part of the book narrates mainly the circumstances 
of his arrest, trial, crucifixion, and burial (14!-15*"), breaking 
off abruptly with an account of how two women, coming to 
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anoint his corpse, found the tomb empty and saw an angel who 
bade them and the rest of the disciples return to Galilee: there 
shall you see him, as he told you (16'*). 


(a) The closing words are explained by Abbott (Dza?. 527 f.) from the 
misrendering of the Hebrew original, as though Mk.’s sazd nothing and Mt. 
and Lk.’s carried word to rest on a confusion between xb and 1 such as is 
found in LXX of Jer 18", while ¢hey feared (= Mt. and Lk.’s beheld) implies a 
similar and equally natural (cp. LXX Job 37™, Is 16! etc.) confusion between 
xv and ax7. This is plausible, but it is not the only possible explanation, 
and the other evidence for a Hebrew original is not cogent. 

(6) The chronological sequence of the gospel is better marked in its large 
sections than in details. The mission of John the Baptist is described 
without any note of its period (1%),* but it closed (114) before the mission of 
Jesus began. Even in what follows, apart from the reiterated ev@us and xal 
(sometimes both together), Mk.’s arrangement is neither consecutive nor 
coherent (cp. 6!) ; occasionally he dates a saying or incident on the Sabbath 
(121 23 62), and twenty-four hourst cover 171-39 but the healing of the 
leper (14°) is undated, the return to Kapharnaum takes place 6: quepGv (24), 
and the succeeding incidents are narrated one after another without any 
attempt at chronological order, the rare notes of sequence being quite vague 
(e.g. év éxelvaus Tats Huépacs add kTd., 81). How long the Galilean mission 
lasted, or the sudden visit to the territory of Tyre (7%4t-), we are not told. 
The two exceptions are the transfiguration (six days after the previous con- 
versation, 92) and the passion-week (1 t/f-), The various days of the latter are 
noted (14): 2 16%). Here the tradition evidently was fairly exact and 
precise (even to hours, 15**), and the same primitive quality attaches to the 
pera tudpas & of 9? (reproduced by Mt. but altered by Lk. into the vague 
doel huépar 6xrd),t which is probably equivalent to “one week,’ reckoned 
from Sabbath to Sabbath (cp. Keim, iv. 308). The tradition is too early and 
naive to render it likely that this chronology is artificial, due to the exigencies 
of public worship (O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 344). 

§ 2. Analysis —The abbreviated and cursory character of the 
prologue (1118; cp. Bacon, /BL., 1908, 84-106) as compared 
with the detailed fulness of the following passages in the gospel, 
has suggested three solutions. It has been held to point, (a) in 
common with other structural phenomena of the book, to the 
editing of an Ur-Marcus ; or (2) to Mark’s use of Q, the common 
source of Matthew and Luke, which he generally abridges; or 
(c) to Mark’s dependence upon either or both of these gospels 

* The ‘forty’ days of the temptation (1/78) is symbolic, as in Ac 15 (cp. 
DCG. ii. 250). 

+Other little groups of a day’s doings, in (22-172) 4l-S0t- 52h Geom 
pyb-M py12-19 7120 pyle pole 161, 

+The similar phrase in Job 20'8 (ueb’ judpas dx7w) is more definite ; but 
+n neither case is it necessary to think of the eight-day week of the Romar 
calendar (Mommsen, Rim. Chronologie 2, p. 228). 
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(so especially Hilgenfeld and Badham). The first-named is 
decidedly superior to the other two theories, and is borne out by 
the subsequent traces of editorial revision throughout the gospel. 
No attempt (e.g. von Soden, J. Weiss) to disentangle the precise 
Petrine traditions or source is convincing,* but the work of the 
editor in combining Mark’s record with logia (eg. in 93% 1125 
and 13), in inserting summary links, and in re-arranging the 
materials, can be seen from 111845) onwards. ‘It is as though 
the type of Petrine narrative gospel had been already too firmly 
fixed to admit of radical re-casting, and the new material had 
been added in adaptation only, and for the most part in the form 
of memoriter interpolations and supplements ” (Bacon, p. xxi). 


(a) The unrealities into which an ultra-literary criticism of the gospels slips 
are illustrated by the conflicting views taken of a passage like Mk 11°", It is 
as arbitrary to make Mt. and Lk. expansions of Mk. as to see in Mk. little 
more than an abbreviation of the large narrative in Q upon which Mt. and Lk. 
subsequently drew. ’s use of Mk. and Mk.’s use of Q (even in a primitive 
form) are equally superfluous here. Throughout the whole section one has 
the impression of a writer who is outlining rapidly a familiar story, in order to 
reach the point at which either his characteristic contribution or more probably 
the source before him first begins. There is no reason why the facts of 
11-15 (15) should have been only accessible in Q or in any other document. In 
that primitive Christian world even Q had no monopoly of such traditions ; 
and although Q were prior to Mk., there would not be the slightest necessity 
to postulate any documentary source from which the latter must have drawn 
the contents or even the form + of the summary in 17-8, Spitta, who regards 
dpxn Tov evaryyeNlov Inoov Xpiorov (viov Peov) as a title, further conjectures 
that about a page of the original autograph has been lost before 12, since 
kadws yéypamrat kTA. cannot be supposed to introduce a sentence, much less 
a paragraph. This introductory page must have described the advent of the 
Baptist, together with the genealogy and birth of Jesus; but the reasons for 
this ‘ must’ are as slender as those for similar omissions between 16 and 17, in 
13, and at 324 (ZVW., 1904, 305f. ; Ure. iii. 2, pp. 122-138). 

(6) In the following section, which belonged to the Ur-Marcus, 1% is 
plainly proleptic. Markt dwells on the widespread impression made 
throughout Galilee by the expulsion of the unclean spirit; but even an 
immediate impression (ev@vs) of this kind is not made in a few minutes, 
whereas he goes on in v.” to describe what Jesus did after leaving the 


* On the other hand, it is hypercritical to reject not only the Petrine 
tradition preserved in Papias, but the possibility of finding any definite Petrine 
basis for the stories in Mk., as M. Briickner does (ZV W., 1907, 48f.). 

+ In 17 it goes back to Test. Napht. 8: 6 d:dBoros devierar dd’ dudv, cal 
Ta Onpla poBynOjoovTar bwas, Kat oi Ayyedor avOéEovTar buds. 

t z.e. for convenience the composer of the gospel, as distinguished from 
the Mark of the Ur-Marcus. 
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synagogue on that very day. 17!-°8 certainly hangs together; the picture of 
a single day’s activity is a historical and literary unity. But 1-4, though 
evidently meant to follow 1°° (as a specimen of the exorcisms there 
mentioned) in order to explain Christ’s avoidance of the cities (14°), scarcely 
introduces 21, which probably existed in the Ur-Marcus in a detached 
form.* 215% seems to echo 1/8, but the call of Levi is remembered 
principally for the sake of the famous reply of Jesus to the scribes of the 
Pharisees (21°17). The following set of sayings upon fasting (2/8?) are merely 
topically connected with the preceding context ; it is impossible to be sure 
that the order is consecutive, or even that both debates (or either) occurred at so 
early a period, for though both Mt. and Lk. emphasise the chronological order, 
this only proves that they had no other outline to fall back upon. The 
cycle of conflict-stories is then rounded off by two (275-28 316) which are set in 
very vague connections of time, while 278 seems hardly to have lain originally 
next 2°7, The encounter with the Pharisaic authorities, which naturally arose 
from the free observance of the Sabbath and the synagogue-ministry of Jesus 
(318), closes with an allusion to the Pharisees and Herodians (3°) which again 
is proleptic (cp. 12!%). But the fact that Jesus had already raised the 
suspicions of the authorities explains the inquisitorial visits of the Jerusalem- 
scribes in 3% and 74. Meantime Mark adds a short general paragraph to sum 
up the increasing popularity of Jesus not merely in Galilee, but far beyond its 
confines (37"!2). 

(c) This paragraph forms a transition between the opening section of the 
gospel {where it throws the popular enthusiasm into relief against the 
malevolent criticism of the authorities) and the following section (3-618) 
which begins by describing how Jesus began to provide for the future, in view 
of the demands and the dangers of the work, by organising his disciples. 
Twelve are chosen (3!*!%) to preach and to cast out demons, not to heal 
sicknesses—a function which Mark, unlike Matthew (108) and Luke (9°), 
reserves for Jesus himself.t But no mission is assigned them till the close of 
the section (6°°!"), and Mark again fills up his record with materials which are 
both vaguely located (cp. 37°) and loosely connected. The first of these is 
the defence of Jesus against a charge of insanity brought against him by the 
scribes from Jerusalem, whose interference is topically set in an account of 
a similar interference by his own family (374%). The lake-side teaching is 
then resumed (41, cp. 21° 3%); but instead of describing as usual the effect, 
Mark now gives a specimen of its eontents (not necessarily borrowed from Q). 
What Jesus taught in the synagogues is not explicitly reported (but cp. 
Lk 4?!-*7), On the other hand, a selection from the parables spoken to the 
open-air audiences is presented, containing three parables (4%% 26-29- 30-32), 
with a discussion of the parabolic method in general (4!?*) and an explana- 
tion of the first parable (4!*), Interpolated between this and the second 
parable is a saying upon the Lamp, apropos of the duty of openness for 
a disciple (4). As his hearers, after v.1°, are the disciples, it almost 
follows that vv.?682 (cp. the avrois of v.%), which presuppose the crowd, 


* The scribes and Pharisees do not pursue Jesus over the country ; they 
wait till he finishes a tour or journey (cp. 3° 71% 81°F), 
+ As a matter of fact, however, they do heal, when the time comes (6!) 
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originally followed vv.1®. This cycle of sayings is now closely linked 
chronologically to a cycle of miraculous deeds (4°°-5*; cp. 4!=4%*, the 
second busy day’s proceedings narrated by Mark), depicting the power of 
Jesus over the forces of nature (4°°-*1), unclean spirits (5‘?°), sickness (529-34), 
and death (52!-24- 95-43), These incidents are closely and chronologically set. 
But his sceptical reception at Nazareth (6!) is an erratic boulder,* like the 
subsequent account of the commission of the twelve, which took place during 
some preaching tour (6°-}8), 

(d) The fame of Jesus on this tour reaches the ears of Herod Antipas, 
whose conscience is troubled by the appearance of one whom he takes to be 
John the Baptist redzvivus (6'***); but Mark has nothing to say of any 
precautions taken by Herod, or even of what Jesus said or did during the 
absence of the disciples. He simply proceeds to narrate a couple of miracles 
(630-44. 45-52) which happened immediately after their return, and to note the 
unabated popularity of Jesus as a healer of diseases (6°°°*). Then follows 
a cluster of sayings on true purity as opposed to ceremonial, occasioned by 
a visit of the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusalem (7)*3), No motive is 
assigned for the next move north into the Tyrian country (774°), and only 
one incident is recorded—the cure of a Syrophcenician woman’s daughter. + 
On the way back,t or possibly after his return, a deaf and dumb man is cured 
(7*1-87) ; but the incident is not fixed to any time or place. The next section 
(81-26) not only opens vaguely (8'), but contains material which is parallel to, 
or a duplicate of, 6°f-, viz. a miracle of feeding (811°=6*'-) in an out-of-the- 
way spot, followed by an encounter with the Pharisees (8%, cp. 71), and 
a cure (8%, cp. 7°f). The characteristic traits of the separate stories are 
probably due to oral tradition ; their agreements, which outweigh their differ- 
ences, seem to denote a common, single type; their juxtaposition is literary 
rather than the result of oral tradition. 

(e) The following fragment of teaching delivered on the way north to 
Ceesarea Philippi marks a more private and tragic phase in the gospel 
(877&) ; the fate of Jesus as the Christ implies a resolute renunciation and 
confession on the part of his disciples, to whom he now imparts special 
instruction. But as the term rdv dxAov in 8*4 shows, 8** does not belong to 
this particular cycle of teaching ; it is one of the intercalations of the editor 
who elsewhere (714) introduces a crowd (though not necessarily from Lk 14”5). 
A certain roughness of arrangement or dislocation of the natural order is 
evident indeed in the whole of 877-9, where 87’! seems to be resumed § in 
911-18 after the break of 97!” ; but source and editor are not easily disentangled. 


* Its position next to 6% is meant to bring out the contrast between 
Christ’s rejection by his own people and the success of his disciples abroad. 

¢ Here only, by a foreigner, is Jesus called xvptos in Mk., and here only 
does the writer represent him as healing at a distance from the patient. 

+ Unless we are to suppose that Jesus took a long and apparently 
purposeless circular tour north and east and south, it is better, with 
Wellhausen, to regard Szdow as am erroneous rendering of js (Saidan= 
Bethsaida) ; cp. 8% and Mt 1174. 

§ The suggestion that 91-8 should read 91: 2. 124. 13 certainly clears up the 
passage, and is preferable to deleting 9! #%* (Wernle) as a gloss. 
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Bacon (A4/7., 1898, pp. 541f., 1902, pp. 236f.) regards 9?! as practically 
a duplicate of 8*7-g}!, 91-38, which it interrupts with its vision-incident much 
as Ac 9*-11'8 precedes 13-15; Loisy (RAR., 1904, pp. 386f., 1907, p. 446) 
assigns $7730 gl- 11-13 to a primitive separate source; and Schweitzer (Das 
Abendmahl, ii. 58 f.) puts 84-9? back into the Bethsaida-period (6°"-**). On 
Wellhausen’s arbitrary characterisation of 877-10” (Zzm/. 81 f.) as a reflection 
of the later Christian consciousness, cp. Denney, /esus and the Gospel, 
181 f. 

The twofold apologetic motive of the transfiguration-story is fairly obvious : 
viz. to meet the objection raised by the Elijah-tradition (cp. Justin, Dza/. 49), 
and to explain how the crucified Jesus could be the Christ of God. The 
former is emphasised by Mark ; the latter is specially brought out by Mt. 
and Luke. It has been conjectured that the transfiguration* originally 
represented an appearance of Jesus six days after death (Wellhausen on 
Mk 9}3 ‘vielleicht der alteste in den Evangelien,’ cp. Loisy, Zvang. Syn. ii. 
39-40) to the disciples in Galilee (Mt 2816); but though Peter is prominent 
here (9° cp. 8%), this is hardly enough by itself to prove that the vision tallies 
with that of 1 Co 155. On the other hand, in 2 P 1/*%8 the prophetic 
announcement by Jesus of Peter’s death (cp. Jn 21'*) is followed by an 
allusion to the vision and voice on the holy mountain which (Hofmann, cp. 
Spitta’s monograph, pp. 89 f.) might refer to a post-resurrection vision like this, 
as is plainly the case in Zhe Apocalypse of Peter (§§ 2f.), where the twelve on 
a mountain with the risen Lord see two departed saints in radiant form 
€umpoobev Tov Kuptov. 

(7) The account of the transfiguration (97%) is followed by the expulsion 
of an evil spirit from a boy (9'**9), the last miracle in Galilee thus belonging 
to the same class as the first (17). The closing paragraph on the Galilean 
mission consists of some fragments from the private conversation of Jesus 
and his disciples (9%°-*°), which the editor has inserted without any close links. 
Jesus is no longer preaching or healing ; his whole attention is concentrated 
on the inner circle of his adherents. 9°*®? seems rather isolated, especially if 
the curious v.* (calling the twelve, when he was already with them !), which 
is partly omitted by D, is taken as an editorial link between *%4 and 
36-37 (Wellhausen). 9% certainly belonged originally to another site; its 
present position is due to the topical mention of the Name (9*” **), and 9% 
is the most natural sequel, at any rate, to 9°”. In 9%? the discourse ap- 
parently becomes still more disconnected and obscure, but the closing note 
(9°°) is on the same key as the opening (9***). ’ 

(g) The final departure of Jesus from Galilee (10'?) marks the beginning 
of the Judean ministry (10-13). The details of this are scanty and vague 
until he reaches Jerusalem, when the record becomes suddenly richer. 
Thus the discussion with the Pharisees on divorce (1071*) apparently eccurs 
in the open-air (cp. v.!°), but the setting of the incident is ambiguous. 
Two incidents of travel follow (101%-1® 17-31), after which the narrative becomes 
vivid (10°), though the request of James and John (10**) comes abruptly 


* O. Schmiedel (Haupiprobleme d. Leben-Jesu-Forschung*, 81 £.) postulates 
a similar origin for the synoptic stories of the feeding of the 5000 and the 
walking on the sea (Mk 6** etc.). 
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after what precedes.* The cure of the blind beggar outside Jericho (10%) 
was evidently a fixed point in the primitive tradition; it is the only cure 
wrought by Jesus outside Galilee, and it marks, by the beggar’s acclamation 
of Jesus as the Son of David, the opening stage of his messianic entry into the 
capital (11*“), The site of the subsequent dialogues and discourses is 
the temple (cp. 111), where he spends the day but not the night; his 
headquarters are at Bethany (111°), The cleansing of the temple 
(111°-18) is inserted in the symbolic story of the blighted fig-tree (1112-14 20f-), 
to which Mark has, as usual, attached several disparate sayings (11%). In 
a series of encounters, Jesus silences and outwits the official parties one after 
another. The climax of these is the admission of a scribe f that Jesus is a 
true teacher (12°), whereupon Jesus takes the initiative (12°°!-) by attacking 
the teaching and conduct (12°8) of the scribes, to the delight of the people. 
Since 10% Jesus has been teaching not his disciples but the public; in 131%’, 
however, which forms the close of the Judzean ministry and the climax of 
his relations with the temple, the editor, by using the small apocalypse, 
represents him as instructing the inner circle of his disciples privately upon 
the future destruction of the temple and the prospects of his own cause. 

(Z) The story of the Passion now begins (14), the account of the 
treachery of Judas being interrupted by that of the anointing at Bethany 
(14°), and followed by that of the celebration of the passover (14!2-%), 
While 14!236 is rejected as unhistorical by critics like Brandt and 
Wellhausen, it is deleted by Spitta (Uc. i. 2661.) on grounds that are 
hardly more solid than those on which Rauch (ZVW., 1902, 308-314) bases 
his theory that 14!!’ forms a later gloss, intended to make the meal a 
passover-supper. Only when vv.!*!6 are omitted, does the absence of 
eis ‘lepood\vpa in v.1’ seem suspicious (cp. v.16), as though the supper had 
been perhaps eaten at Bethany (so, ¢.g., Wendling). 14!*16 is not an 
unhistorical duplicate of 111-4, and there is nothing in the style of the passage 
to warrant any suspicion of later editorial handling. O. Holtzmann (Leden 
Jesu, ch. xili.), who places Jn 7°°-8" before Mk 12%, regards Christ’s 
verdict on this woman as an incident at the beginning of the Monday when 
he ate the passover evening meal with his disciples, and argues that as 
neither Jesus nor his disciples can have been busy with preparations for that 
meal, the elimination of Mk 141°! would involve the loss of any tradition 
relating to the earlier part of that day,—a loss which would be incredible, 
since the disciples were far from likely to forget the last day they spent in the 
company of their Master. This is subtle, but not untrue to the history or 
psychology of the situation. For the theory that the time-references in 
Mark’s story of the passion-week were not in the Ur-Marcus, cp. J. Weiss 
(DCG. ii. 323-324); for detailed criticism of the trial-stories, see Moffatt, 
DCG. ii. 749-759. 


§ 3. Structure.—This survey (i.) shows that, while the general 
scheme is clear, Mark’s arrangement of materials is often topical 


* Here 10%® is secondary, as compared with the Lucan version (2275-2), 

+ Neither 127-4 nor even 121%? is closely related to this period, and 
probably Lk. (107-8) is right in placing the former at an earlier phase of the 
ministry. 


15 
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rather than historical. Sayings and incidents are grouped in a way 
which suggests not so much chronological sequence as similarity 
of subject-matter. Hence the criticism of Papias is justified, if it 
referred to order. Compared with the Fourth gospel, whose 
carefully marked sequences were familiar and popular in Asia 
Minor in the opening of the second century, the narrative of 
Mark would appear irregular. In the second place (ii.), Mark’s 
gospel is plainly a composition, not in the sense in which Mt. and 
Lk. are, but still in a noticeable degree of its own. It is not an 
artless transcript of oral reminiscences. The author has had 
before him various materials, not only oral but also written 
sources, which he has occasionally re-arranged.* The narratives 
betray unevenness at certain points; gaps and breaks occur, and 
more than one current of opinion or tradition may be detected. 
The problem of literary criticism which results from these data 
is, whether there is adequate evidence to prove that more than 
one hand need be traced in the composition of the gospel, or 
whether such editorial manipulation as can be unbared may not 
have been the work of John Mark himself, to whom the first 
draft of the Petrine reminiscences was due. There are two 
a priori reasons for hesitation in attempting an analysis of Mark 
into an original edition which has been revised or amplified by 
a later writer. (a) We cannot assume that what appear to be 
secondary elements were not already present to some extent in 
the Petrine tradition which formed the basis of the original 
gospel; by the time that Mark took down the reminiscences of 
Peter there was ample time for the oral tradition of the primitive 
churches to have filled out some of the sayings of our Lord, and 
for elements of reflection and distortion to have crept in. (4) 
The uniformity of language, both in style and vocabulary con- 
stitutes a second reason ; but, although Wendling has driven the 
linguistic and stylistic argument to the verge of unreality, there 
are nevertheless traces of strata, and such uniformity as may 
be found is as likely to be the work of the final editor. ‘These 

* ** Dans une ceuvre aussi peu littéraire, le défaut de cohesion n’est pas 
une preuve de rédaction multiple. Mais incoherence qu’on pourrait appeler 
positive, le désaccord entre les morceaux juxtaposés qui procédent de 
courants d’idées tres différents, l’accumulation de données disparates qui se 
laissent reconstituer en groupes homogénes, caractérisés chacun par une 
inspiration distincte, les doubles emplois peuvent attester, ici comme ailleurs, 


la combinaison des traditions ou des sources écrites et la complexité du travail 
redactionnel ” (Loisy, i. 85-86). 
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reasons, therefore, suggest hesitation not in the acceptance but 
in the working out of the hypothesis that the canonical Mark, 
written shortly after a.D. 70, is based for the most part on 
Mark’s draft of the Petrine reminiscences. 


The hypothesis that our canonical Mark represents the later edition ot 
an earlier document, or that it can be analysed into two or more different 
sources, may be based either upon considerations drawn from the internal 
structure of the gospel itself (so, ¢.g., P. Ewald, Wendling, Wellhausen), or from 
a comparison of its contents with those of Mt. and Luke (so, ¢.g., J. Weiss, 
Réville, von Soden). It has undergone various vicissitudes. Advocated 
formerly by Holtzmann, it was worked out by Schenkel, Weiffenbach, 
Wittichen and others, especially by Sevin, Jacobsen, and Mangold. 
Weizsiicker then pushed the analysis of Mk. still further, and more recent 
attempts at a pre-canonical source or sources are to be seen in the essays of 
Beyschlag (SX., 1881, pp. 565f.), Feine (/P7., 1856-1888), and J. Weiss 
(SK., 1890, pp. 555f., 1891, pp. 289f.). One motive which actuated some 
of these critics was the desire to reconstruct the original Mark of Papias ; 
but, independently of this, others have worked out a series of secondary 
features, Pauline or apostolic, which have overlaid the primitive materials of 
the Petrine story (cp. recently Schmiedel in #4z. 1844f.). Thus Wendling 
actually traces two different sources, in addition to an editor, throughout the 
gospel. M1, an Aramaic source, represents the primitive, realistic impres- 
sion of Jesus the teacher, conveyed by Peter. This was translated into 
Greek by M? with poetical and artistic additions of his own to bring out the 
supernatural powers of Jesus the divine messiah, the Son of Man who makes 
amystery of his person. Finally, a redactor (= Ev), whose dogmatic interests 
overrode his historical sense, inserted some passages (e.g. 113 35f 22f etc.) 
and edited others (e.g. 831% 11!t- 19% and 12°54), But this, apart from the 
lack of sufficient criteria in style, implies too rigid and a grzord a conception 
of the developments of primitive Christology. Even an incidental allusion 
like that of 174 shows that Jesus was more than a teacher in the earliest source, 
and many of Wendling’s special results are too subjective and dogmatic to 
command assent (cp. Menzies, Revzew of Theology and Philosophy, ii. pp. 3-6). 
The over-elaboration of the theory will be seen from the following outline :— 


M} 16-34. 35-392 40-44 gl-l5a 16b-17. 
M2 y4-14a 7 
Ey 113 14b-15 Bb 39b “5 215d. 16a, 18a 


M! gl8b. 19a 21_ 35 20-21 31_49 26-29 83 
M2 
Ev g219b-20 gh8 22-30 Anas 30-32 34 


M1 632-34 927-30a 
M2? 435-542 48b 614 17-29 35-44 
Ev 5 fsa 61-13 15-16 30-31 45_926 


M1 QB3b 36-37 10! 18-23 ou 
M2 928 14-27 
Ey 320b-38a 3Be-B5 88 gl 9-18 28-50 107712 24 
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M! 1031-328 35-37 41-44 15-17 


M2 1046_1 110 
Ev 1026-30 32b-34 38-40 45 I il-14 18-25. wa 


Ev T2l4b 32-342, 8-27 80-32 37 I 4c* 
M2 I oa 26-35a 36-37 39-4la 42 47 51-56 60-62a 


M! 14® sie 21-22 24a 26-27 31-32 B4a 
M2 ye ee 66-72 I a 23 24b-25 29-30 83 84b-36 


Ev 1589 44-45 167 


R. A. Hoffmann’s scheme postulates two Aramaic editions of Mk., one 
written by Mark for Jewish Christians and used by Mt., the other (a larger 
and longer work) employed by the canonical Mk. and Lk. In this way the 
occasional superiority of Mt. to the others is explained, but the agreements of 
all three are left in the dark (cp. Schmiedel, ZC., 1904, 154f.), and the 
theory of an Aramaic original for Mk. is not convincing. 

Wendling’s analysis is rivalled, in point of elaboration, by Bacon’s recent 
theory that R, the final editor, who was an anti-Jewish Paulinist, used not only 
Q (chiefly in the Lucan recension) and P (the primitive Petrine tradition, as 


outlined in Ac 10?’-*8) but X (an unknown source). R’s hand appears in 1+ 3-6 
24-28. Bdb 2190-20, 27-28 36, 20-21 433-34. 39K. 51-21. 87 GI-#. 5-6. 16-29, 45, 52b. 56 73-4. 8. 18 QlU. 


13. 16-21 9° 12b. 30-32. 41. 50b Iols 12. 32-34, 41f. I z 16. 17 (2).18 12! bie 10f. 24f. 145° 12f. 26. 28. 
41. 55f. 0575, but he also edited Q in 12 7. 12-13. 1-15 2ob-10. 15-16. 18-19a aoe 8-19. 22-25, 
aa 11-12. 21-25 620-31. 53-55 We 5. 14-17. 20-23. 31-37 Q11-12, 14-15 (2). 22f. 830-34 Ge 40. 42. 438. (2) 
50 To!0-11. 28f. yy9710- 12-14. 20-21 I2:-1l- 58-40 13" 14f. 28f. palit (2) pss and Pin pee 
614-15 ps: 13-17. 19f. 24f. 33-35 to 46t- (2) Tit ll. 12, 278. pC 32f. 53 15h 6£. ae as well 


as X in 740-45 a) 836-37 (2) oe 38-39 Io/3-16. 24f, 12%9-37 im 22f. 34f. 42f. There are 


more. or less complete fragments of P in 1¢°& 238.002) gh ae 
522-86. 98-48 724f, @) B1-9 @)- 27-29 gl p11. pol® y4lf. 10-11, 22f. 29. 43 65f 7673, of X in 


[8+ 9-11 p17. 21-26 49-10. 18-20 G4 @). 32-45 (J. 46-52a 76-7 O49 1 O29). 17-23. B5f. yoIBf. Alt. 
132-2 143-7 1521+ 83. 38, and of Q in 426-32 @) 64 (2)- 7-18 79-18 g35-88 o2-5 7-10. 18. 23 7922-25, 
It is obvious that this analysis reduces P to a minimum and raises R to a 
maximum; the criteria for distinguishing Q and X are rarely cogent, and 
a large amount of matter assigned to either, as well as to R, might well be 
grouped under P. 


Solger’s (Ure. 64 f.)'** Ur-Marcus” consists of 1** 21°36 == 
4i-l0. 18-27. 96-41 c1-7, 9-43 61-18. 30 71-2. 5-14, 16-36 QI-I7. 21-80. 32-35, 38 Q17-80. 33-87 yol-dl. 


46-52 y p1-24. 27-98 y 91-9. 12-44 7 31-9, 11-22, 24-80, 32-37 7 412-19. 16-22, 26, 32, 94-85. 40. 50-53. 55, 
60-64 y g1-16, 22, 25-28. 30-82. 94. 37. 39. 42-46 Composed c. A.D. 38 by John Mark (cp. 
Ac 12!2), Both Scholten and Jacobsen had already advocated this view of the 
authorship of the source, which is also held by A. Miiller (the source being 
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Aramaic), and which is much nearer to the data of the gospel and of the 
primitive tradition than any of the analyses just noticed,” or than that of a 
critic like J. Weiss, who holds rigidly that the Ur-Marcus contained little or 
nothing which cannot be found in Mt. and Lk., and in whose hands this 
primitive source loses its graphic colouring and circumstantial detail, since most 
of the salient features of the canonical Mark are ascribed to the redactor. 


The difficulty of determining what is primary and what is 
secondary is illustrated, ¢.g., by such a minor linguistic point as 
the use of the semi-proverbial formula, ke who has ears (to hear) 
let him hear (cp. HS. 106-107). This denotes a pregnant 
reminder to the reader or hearer; but it may quite well have 
been used by Jesus (e.g. in Mk 4% 28) in some of the connections 
preserved in the gospels. ‘The Joh. apocalypse’s use of it (2’ etc. 
13°) is hardly normative, and the call to note a deeper sense in 
the adjoining context is not to be referred exclusively to the age of 
the Epigoni, when the sayings of Jesus were becoming the subject 
of devout allegorising (so M. Dibelius in SX., 1910, 461-471). 

(a) The opening paragraph (1!*) starts two special problems : 
one upon the meaning of 1! (dépxi) Tov evayyeAtov ‘Iycod Xpicrod, 
viov Oeov), and one upon the relation of the OT citation in 17% 
to the rest of the context. The former passage is the title of 
the prologue. In v.* the writer begins his narrative proper of 
the life of Jesus with the remark that Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching 70 evayyé\vov tov Geod. The different sense of 
evayyeAtov in v.1—where the words ‘Iyoot Xpiorod are not © 
subjective (so Zahn), as if it were the gospel which Jesus 
preached, but objective—indicates a conscious play upon the 
term. The dpyy of the Christian dispensation lay in the 
prophetic mission cf John, who summed up the previous order 
of things (cp. Mt 1118) and prepared the way for the new. 
Hence the twofold citation in 17%. The editor in v.? explains 
how the apxyy was not Jesus himself but some one else, the 
divinely predicted forerunner (= éyévero "Iwavvys xrA.), while in 
v.3 he explains how the very sphere of the forerunner’s mission 
had also been prophesied (= év 7@ épyuw, v.*). 

Although dpx% here is not equivalent to summa rez (so Herklotz in BZ., 
1904, pp. 77 f., 1905, pp. 408 f.), it might be a misrendering of the zzc7zp7t 


* P. Ewald (Das Hauptproblem der Evgtienfrage und der Weg zu seiner 
Lésung, 1890, pp. 178f.) gives the redactor little more than 118 174876 
169°; du Buisson assigns him a few linguistic changes (¢.g. in 13), one or 
two details, and some context supplements (e.g. in 25 16 18 635 719 81 gi 
107 1216 2. 28 1416), 
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prefixed to Mark when the gospels were written in one manuscript (so 
Nestle in xf. x. 458-460; Zz. pp. 130 f., Eng. tr. 163; LPhzlol. Sacra, 
pp. 45-46); the heading of the book would thus become the opening of the 
text. But if dpy7 is an unparalleled opening for an early Christian writing, 
ka@ws (especially introducing a quotation) is equally abnormal. None of 
the cases quoted in ACL. i. 996 is really analogous at all points to Mk 
1}-2, and, as it seems clumsy and contrary to Mark’s style to connect v.} with 
v.4 grammatically, the alternative is to regard the OT citation as due to 
an editorial hand, whereas, in the original, v.1 was the heading or descrip- 
tion either of the opening section or of the whole book. In the latter case, 
the object of the gospel would be to portray the start and origin (ep. Ac 1, 
He 23, Jn 157”) of the gospel of Jesus in his lifetime on earth (so Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, p. 240). This would gain in 
likelihood if one accepted the hypothesis (see below) that Mark wrote another 
treatise (which underlies the opening chapter of Acts) to describe the progress 
and advance of the gospel whose opening his first book had depicted. 
But in view of the precariousness of this theory, it is safer to confine 
the scope of v.! to the opening section of the gospel itself. Otherwise, 
dpxy xT. might be taken with éyévero in v.4, the intervening verses being 
a lengthy parenthesis (so, ¢.g., Hilgenfeld, ZWTZ., 1906, 196-199, and 
Goguel, of. ct. 36)—a hypothesis which Chajes utilises in favour of his 
Semitic * original for the gospel by conjecturing that dpx7 is really a 
misinterpretation of 012=07p (zplv), though Halévy prefers to think of nnn 
(cp. Hos 12 LXX). But such Semitic hypotheses f are generally precarious, 
and, in this instance, they are superfluous. 

The awkwardness of the whole passage, whether 7% is taken as a 
parenthesis or +? as an anacolouthon, suggests irresistibly that the OT 
references at least are inserted by an editorial hand from some book of 
florilegia (p. 24). Some primitive disturbance or corruption of the original 
text is almost certain, and, as no evidence is to be found in MSS, it occurred 
probably in the process of editing the Ur-Marcus. Deleting *° (id00 éyd . . . 
gov), Weiffenbach opens what he considers to be a ‘‘ beautiful and grand 
portal to the gospel” (7PT7., 1882, 663-680 ; similarly Soltau, Zzxe Lacke, pp. 


* Hebrew. W. C. Allen similarly falls back on an Aramaic original, 
regarding the prophetic references, together with the mistranslation, as the 
work of the Greek translator. Wellhausen (Zz/. 53-57) even pushes his 
revised edition of the Ur-Marcus earlier than its translation into Greek. 

{7 That Mark is the translation of an Aramaic original is held, ¢.g., by - 
H. P. Chajes (Markus Studien, 1889), Halévy (RS., 1900, 115-149), 
W. C. Allen (Z7., 1902, 328-332; Exf.® i. 436-443), Blass (Phzlology of 
Gospels, 190-218), R. A. Hoffmann, Zimmermann (SX., 1903, 287 f.), and 
Wellhausen (Zzz/. 14f., 43). Zimmermann’s (SH, 1901, 415-458) 
analysis makes all three synoptists (Mark before A.D. 66) translate AQ, 
the primitive Aramaic gospel ; while neither Mt. nor Lk. used Mk., Lk. had 
access to a special source (LQ); but his birth-story is drawn from AQ in 
order to counteract Mt.’s legendary narrative (see below), and his resurrec- 
tion cycle of stories is based on another special source (Semitic) extending 
into Acts, 
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1-7, and Holtzmann in HC.); but it is better, with Lachmann (SX., 1830, 
p- 844), P. Ewald, Weizsacker, Scholten, Wellhausen, and others, to take 73 
as an editorial gloss. Spitta (ZVW., 1904, 305-308), who rightly takes v.! 
as the title (cp. J. Weiss, das dlteste Euglm, pp. 24f.), regards **+% as 
the original of the opening passage ; but he complicates this by declaring 
that some previous introductory narrative must have lain in the original text 
(see above, p. 221). 


If the fusion of the citations is not due to Mark himself, 
it is probable that he was indebted for it to a florilegium of 
messianic proof-texts which was circulated among the churches, 
for the benefit of those who were exposed to controversy with 
the Jews. The Malachi-citation, grouped under Isaiah in Mk 
12, occurred in a subsequent passage of Q (Mt 111°=Lk 7?7) 
which is absent from Mark’s narrative. If Mt. and Lk. had Mk. 
123 before them, they probably preferred the more correct 
situation of Mk 1% But even if they had not, it would be un- 
necessary to fall back on either of the three hypotheses just 
mentioned, as though Mk. or the editor of the Ur-Marcus 
deliberately fused together the separate citations which he found 
in Q or in Mt. and Lk. 


The other OT reminiscences are scanty and unimportant ; for the most 
part they are conformed to the LXX (cp. W. C. Allen, £7. xii. 187-189). 


(4) The position of the conflict-section in Mk 213° suggests 
doubts of its chronological setting. ‘The uniform colour of the 
Peminelaemtsn( 212) 188i te22) 23-23") 25°) the) notice) ol a) plot ion 
the Herodians and Pharisees against his life at this early stage 
(3), the proleptic occurrence of the messianic* Son of Man 
(cp. 829 38), and the general unlikelihood of such an immediate 
and rapid succession of encounters—these considerations point to 
the antedating of the incidents in question, or at least to the 
fact that some of them (excluding the call of Levi, 214), like 3}, 
have been drawn into this early group through the influence of 
associations. ‘The probability is that they belonged to a special 
source incorporated either by Mark or by the final editor at this 
pointt (so Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1. 23 f.; Baldensperger, Dalman, 

* It cannot weil be equivalent to the generic dar zasha in 2”, any more 
than in 2? Lk 22%, Mt 10% 26%. That Jesus used it as a non-messianic 
self-designation is over-subtle ; neither here nor elsewhere is it possible to 
explain the title as an equivalent for maz (the man), the first person singular, 
or some one (cp. Mt 11°). Even the alternative, that Jesus used it as an 


incognito, to provoke thought, is unsatisfactory (cp. Abbott’s Dzat. 3152f.). 
+ The source is resumed at 121° (cp. Wendt, pp. 25 f.). 
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etc.). Similarly 3229 is misplaced from after 72 (the Jerusalemite 
scribes do not appear on the scene till after 71),* and the 
editorial hand appears in 3519 (Wellhausen, Wendling). 

(ce) In passages like 4184 (cp. LAz. 1866-1867) 93% and 13, 
the impression of editorial work upon a source, not simply on 
oral tradition, deepens; e.g. 419% is secondary to its context 
(cp. J. Weiss and Wendling), which lies more level to 2!—3°. 
Without carrying the analysis further, we may therefore outline 
the process by which Mk.’s gospel reached its present form, thus: 
notes of Peter’s reminiscences written down by Mark + (hence 
the Aramaic colouring and vivid detail of certain sections) were 
afterwards edited by a (Roman?) Christian who used not only 
the small apocalypse but some other logia of Jesus (not 
necessarily Q). The gospel is not a gospel of Peter, but it 
contains a cycle of traditions for which Peter is the authority 
and in which he plays a prominent rdéle. The first person 
mentioned in the narrative of Christ’s mission (114) is Simon ; 
his call (1!) is followed ere long (12%) by the cure of his 
mother-in-law. Simon kai of per adrod (13°) form the inner circle 
(cp. 92 33 1483) of the first disciples (215); he is named first in 
the list of the twelve (316); he first hails Jesus openly as the 
Christ (879), and is evidently the leader and spokesman of the 
twelve (893 1078 112! Kat dvauvyobeis 6 Ilérpos Neyer adra,t 147 
167), though now and then speaking (1479) and acting (1447) 
impetuously for himself (cp. 1454 6). One slight feature, which 
emphasises not only the prominence of Peter but the leading 
position next him of the sons of Zebedee, is the way in which 
the latter, after 11% 29, are mentioned between Simon and his 
less famous brother Andrew (cp. 316 133 with 92 103% 1433), 
The connection of the Ur-Marcus with Peter accounts for the 


* The inaccuracies of Mk 7'* upon Jewish purifications also show that the 
source here has been edited by some Gentile Christian, who, unlike Peter and 
John Mark, was unfamiliar with local religious customs (cp. Biichler in £7. 
xxi. 34-40). 

t+ Cp. above, pp. 190f. Salmon’s verdict (Human Element in Gospels, 21) 
sums up the case moderately, ‘‘I do not believe that St. Peter had any 
share in the composition of St. Mark’s gospel, or that he was in any way 
responsible for its contents. But I consider that critical study would lead 
us to believe that some of the evangelist’s statements were derived directly or 
indirectly from that apostle, and therefore I would not hastily reject the 
tradition that there had been personal intercourse between the two.” 

t Mt. (21”) generalises this into oi uaGyral. 
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historical nucleus at the bottom of the Marcan stories. Several 
of the latter are more than circumstantial; they reveal the 
man who was there. The secondary features of the gospel are 
adequately accounted for by the process of editing, which has 
left the gospel something very different from the naive tran- 
script of an eye-witness’s reminiscences, even when the latter had 
passed into the form of preaching material mpos tas xpetas. 


Scattered throughout the book are editorial touches due partly to 
catechetical influences, such as the addition of ’Incov Xpiorov (+ viov Oeou ?) 
to evaryyeAlou (11), of * kal miorevere ev TH evayyediw to peravoeire (1!), of 
kal Tov evayyeAlov in 8® (as in 10”), of 671 Xpucrou éoré (Q*") and wera Siwypudv 
in 10%, the incidental description of the twelve as apostles (6°), the observa- 
tions in 6 (cp. mwpwors in Eph 418) and 13%”, reflections of the apostolic age, 
as, é.g., in the description of John’s baptism (14, cp. Ac 2”), editorial glosses 
like kaOapifuy mdvra Ta Bpwuara (71°, showing how the author viewed the 
Antioch controversy in the apostolic church), and other additions which are 
either marginal glosses, or insertions of an early copist, Kal Gpov Tov xpaBarrov 
gov (2°), rd Kasvdv Tov madaov (27), rov éoxnKkdra Tov Aeyiava (51°), 6 yap 
katpos ovK Fv otkwy (114%, so Bakhuyzen, Baljon, Wernle, and others), ui 
katahurav omépua (1271), tov "Inoov (14%), cal addéxTwp epuvnoev (14°), etc. 
Even the repeated ev@vs does not necessarily belong to the Ur-Marcus ; in 
several places textual criticism indicates that it was inserted subsequent to 
the use of the Ur-Marcus by Mt. and Luke. f 


§ 3. Religious Characteristics.—The primary aim of Jesus, 
according to Mk., was to proclaim the good news of the 
kingdom (114 xyptoowv), at first by teaching in the synogogues 
(121%), What aroused wonder and admiration was the powerful 
and authoritative character of his words. This at once involved 
him in encounters with unclean spirits; the new teacher became 
inevitably the exorcist (178), while another side of his mission 
was that of healing the sick. Mark brings out, in his first chapter, 
how what Jesus conceived to be his proper mission, viz. preaching 
-(1°8 cis rodTo yap e€jAOov, referring to his divine commission, not 
to the house of v.®°, which he had left not to preach but to 
pray), was handicapped { by his very popularity as an exorciser 

* On the secondary character of Mk. here, as compared with Mt. and Lk., 
cp. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu”, p. 69. The gospel of God was an expression 
first popularised, if not coined, by Paul, so far as we know (cp. Resch, 
Paulinismus, p. 380). 

t Cp. Weiss’ exhaustive study in ZVW. (1910, 124-133); he finds evOvs 
certainly original in 118 # 2! 4 5% 10 147 probably original in 4° 6°9 59, 

~ Hence the more difficult reading épyic@els (14') of D a ff? as a com- 


plement to the éuBpiunoduevos of 1%, not an echo of it, is preferable to the 
smoother omAayxvicGels, which was probably introduced for motives of 
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and healer (cp. 1*). To Mark, Jesus is above all things the 
preacher and teacher, in Galilee (2218 41-2. 33f 626 with 1o!), 
where his true work is interrupted by appeals for cures which 
his compassion could not refuse. 


The emphasis laid by Mark (cp. Dzat. 3624-3625) on the power exerted by 
Jesus over evil spirits, denotes an early Christian tendency or tradition which 
found evidence for his messianic claims in this sphere of authority. What 
the eschatological messiah had been expected by some circles to accomplish, 
that Jesus had done—and more. The first experience of Jesus, after his 
endowment with the messianic spirit, is a prolonged conflict with Satan, 
in which he is supported or surrounded by an angelic retinue (118), The 
results of this encounter are at once visible, Jesus exorcises the evil spirits 
(173-27. 34), They repeatedly own his authority (cp. 34), but he refuses to 
accept their wild witness. His popularity (3%) and unpopularity (3) 
alike are attributed to this power ; the most heinous sin is that of attributing 
it to a trafficking with the evil spirits themselves (37 3°). Satan or 
Beelzebub with his realm of demons is set over against the divine realm in- 
augurated by Jesus. It is not, however, correct to argue * that the exorcising 
of demons by Jesus forms an important feature in the synoptic use of the term 
**Son of Man.” So faras Mk. is concerned, this term is never connected with 
the expulsion of evil spirits (cp. 21% 98). It is as God’s Son (cp. 1"), the holy 
one of God (1%4, cp. 37%), the Son of the most high God (57), that Jesus 
of Nazara casts demons out of men. Consequently, while the Marcan 
(and indeed the synoptic) accounts of demon-expulsion must be read in the 
light of contemporary superstitions (cp. W. O. E. Oesterley in DCG. i. 
440-443), they cannot be regarded as imaginative illustrations of an element 
in messianic prophecy. Whatever be their historical nucleus, these naive 
popular traditions derive from a definite set of apostolic reminiscences. f 
Thus, even though the words viov @eov in 11 are a gloss, they are a correct 
gloss. The unclean spirits hail their exorciser as the Sov of God (34, cp. 5”) ; 
Jesus is God’s Son (1, cp. 13%") from first to last, and the last testimony 
paid him is this unconscious homage from a pagan’s lips (15%). 


But, while the valuation of Jesus as the Christ is the deter- 
mining factor of any gospel, critics like Kostlin, Keim, M. 
Schulze (ZWT-., 1894, pp. 332 f.) and Wrede (pp. 71 f.) go to 
uncritical extremes in exaggerating the superhuman, mysterious, 
and even metaphysical traits of the Marcan Jesus at the expense 
of the human element. Mark does note ¢he spirit of Jesus more 


reverence (cp. Nestle’s Phzlolog. Sacra, 26, and Zinf. 219-220, Eng. tr. p. 
262). Rauch (ZNVW., 1902, 300-303) is one-sided in regarding 1** # and 
1“ (dpa . . . elmys) as editorial glosses introduced to glorify Jesus. 

* As Volz does ( Jtidische Eschatologie, p. 215). 

} To this position Wrede was driven back (cp. ZVW., 1904, 169-177) 
by critics of his brilliant but one-sided Messzasgehezmnzs; he admitted that the 
Marcan interpretation was rooted ultimately in actual occurrences of exorcism 
(e.g. in 13% 54) as the soil of the later schematism. 
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than once (18 1 where Lk.’s 76 wvedua 76 aytov is probably 
more correct, 28 81%), but there is no tendency to represent 
this in any dogmatic form as a sheer supernatural force, any 
more than to ignore or depreciate the limitations of his super- 
natural power and knowledge (cp. 13°2). Upon the contrary, it 
was the frank recognition of these human limitations which led 
both Mt. and Lk. to modify several of the Marcan sayings (cp. 
e.g. 154 with Mt 816 and Lk 4%, 37! with Mt 124? and Lk 8”). 
If the Jesus of Mk. is not a humanitarian rabbi or sympathetic 
prophet, he is still less the pictorial representation of a divine 
energy in history. 

Although it is no longer possible to argue, with the Tubingen 
theorists (¢.g. Holsten, Dze Synopt. Evglien, 1885, pp. 179f.), 
that Mk.’s gospel was composed by a Paulinist in order to 
justify the preaching of the Pauline gospel in opposition to the 
Petrine manifesto of Mt., much less that it was designed to be 
a counterblast to the Apocalypse of John (Volkmar), there 
are traits (cp. eg. 1#15=Gal 44, 4!012=1 Co 142% Ro ol 
1016-21, 338— Ro 116, 9?8=2 Co 37—4°) which serve as water- 
marks of an age when elements of the Pauline gospel had had 
time to affect the writer’s environment. The specifically Pauline 
elements in Mk. are discussed especially by von Soden (Z//. 
143 f., 150 f.), Tittus (Z72S¢. 325 f.), W. Briickner (PAZ, 1900, 
426 f.), Menzies (Zhe Larliest Gospel, 1901, 38 f.), J. Weiss (Das 
alteste Evglm, 42 f.), and Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, 
pp. xxvii f., xxxiv f.). The last-named scholar attributes the 
radical Paulinism of the book to its redactor, but there is no 
conscious or radical ‘ Paulinism’ in Mk. The gospel has traces 
of the apostolic age; both in language and spirit it reflects 
naturally its environment, and the Pauline gospel had entered 
into that environment. But Mark was not a Paulinist.* His 
emphasis on the proof from miracles and his theory of the 
resurrection-appearances diverge from Paul; Paul never uses 
the favourite Marcan title of the Son of Man; and Mark’s 
christology has interests to which Paul was indifferent. The 
theory of the parables in 41°! betrays the influence of views 


* °¢ Auf alle Fiille gehort es in den paulinischen Kreis hinein, womit doch 
keineswegs gesagt ist, dass sein Verfasser als ein paulinischer Christ, sei es 
auch nur in dem sehr bedingten Sinne, wie solches ja von vielen neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriftstellern gilt, zu betrachten sei” (Holtzmann, AW, x. 40; 
cp. Bousset, 7ZZ., 1904, 682). 
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such as Paul urged in 1 Co 147” and Ro 92" 16o"2"a ie; 
in spite of the considerations which may be urged to the con- 
trary (cp. eg. P. Fiebig’s Alijiidische Gleichnisse und die Gleich- 
misse Jesu, 1904, 146 f.; Knoke, WKZ, 1905, 137-164; P. 
Lagrange in RZB., 1gt0, pp. 5-25; and Feine, Jesu Christus und 
Paulus, 135-149), it is not easy to deny that these words, in their 
present form, bear the impress of the Pauline theory of Israel’s 
rejection (cp. Jiilicher’s Gletchnisreden Jesu, i. 120-148), and 10% 
is generally reckoned as another instance.” But the challenging 
logia of 227-28 715% and 123284 the avoidance of vomos, and the 
universalism of 1117 and 13! (cp. 14°) are primitive Christian, 
not specifically Pauline, and it is to make a tether out of a hair 
when the story of 9%*89 and the refusal of the request of the 
sons of Zebedee are supposed to be inserted in Paul’s interests, 
or when references to the cross and suffering are attributed to 
Paulinism (as if the latter monopolised these in the primitive 
church), or when a saying like that of 14%8 is run back to 
the Pauline category of the flesh and the spirit. On the 
other hand, some of the allegorical or symbolical touches, 
e.g., In the story of the fig-tree and in 15%8, are significantly 
Pauline. 

§ 4. Origin.—That the gospel, in its present form, was intended 
for an audience outside Palestine is plain not only from Mk.’s 
omission of uch Jewish detail that is preserved in the ordinary 
synoptic tradition, but from his careful explanations of customs 
(e.g. 73+ 1 1542), phrases (54! 734), and names (e.g. 317 104) which 
would be unfamiliar to Christians of Gentile birth throughout 
the empire. The fact that the gospel was written in Greek does 
not, of course, invalidate the hypothesis that it was written in or 
for the Roman church, since Greek was widely known at this 
period (cp. Caspari’s Quellen zur Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, ui. 267 f.), 
but the occasional Latinisms merely prove at most that the 
writer was in touch with the Latin language.* The wide range 
of the Empire made this possible in many countries of the East, 
and no linguistic feature of this kind can be assumed to have 
any local significance. The presence of such Romanised forms 
might even be held to corroborate the ancient tradition that 
Mark was connected with Alexandria; in the xotvn of Egypt, 
where the civilisation and culture of Rome spread so widely 

* On the NT ‘ Latinisms,’ see Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus tm gricch.- 
vim. Osten (1906), 257 f. 
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during the first century * B.c., many Latin terms may still be 
traced, including military terms 7} like Aeyudy and Kevrupiwy (cp. 
P. Meyer’s “eerwesen, pp. 131 f.). But the Latinisms belong to 
Mk.’s colloquial style, and, beyond the vague inferences which 
may be drawn from his connection with Peter and the latter’s 
connection with Rome, there is no evidence, internal or ex- 
ternal, to suggest the church for which, or the place at which, 
the gospel was composed. Even if the Rufus of 152! were the 
Rufus of Ro 16}, this would not necessarily point to a Roman 
circle (see above, p. 137), and the bearing of 718 (things clean 
and unclean) is too general to be confined to the Roman church 
(Rom) Ee 13°): . 

§ 5. Styée.—Mark has no special style; his book has not the 
Biblical tinge of Mt. nor the literary art of Luke; it is written 
usually (cp. J. B. Pease, /BZ., 1897, 1-16) in terse, vivid Greek, 
of a popular and even a colloquial order (cp. the use of terms 
like kpa8Paros and odiuprs) ; the occasional looseness of construc- 
tion and roughness of phrasing is due to a vigorous emphasis 
(eee 222 72/67) 11°? 13°° 34). ‘This accounts in: part for some of 
his idiosyncrasies, such as his fondness for double negatives (e.g. 
144 22 377 53 x14 etc.), and diminutives like Ovydrpiov, iyOvdua, 
KOpaoLov, KvvapLov, TaLoiov (7raLdla), woLdtoKy, wAOLapLOV, Wiyia, and 
éraptov ; his predilection for edvs, raw, and woAAd (adverbial) ; 
his addiction to the historic present—a mark of the anecdotist— 
and xai in narrative connections. The so-called Aramaisms are 
sometimes not real Aramaisms (e.g. the double dvo); when 
sifted, they prove an Aramaic background for the tradition, not 
an Aramaic document which has been translated, nor even a 
cast of style which can be described as particularly Hebraistic. 

But, while Mark as a whole is shorter than Mt. or Luke, in 
his descriptions he is frequently elaborate and ample. Many 
of what may be termed his “extra-touches” are, no doubt, due 
to his vivid and circumstantial imagination, possibly working 
upon the oral reminiscences of Peter and others; but more than 
once his narrative has a redundant and even heavy form which 


* The papyri show the later spread of the Latin element (cp. Wessely’s 
paper on ‘die latein. Elemente in der Grdzitat der dgypt. Papyrusur- 
kunden,’ Wiener Studien, 1902, pp. 99-151). 

+ Mk.’s explanation of Greek terms by Latin (12% 151°) is perhaps the 
one exception which turns the scale in favour of a church whose members 
knew Latin, 
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Mt. and Luke, with larger books to write, have carefully avoided. 
Salient instances of this may be seen, e.g., in 19? (dias & yevouerns 
ote edvaev 6 HALOS), Where Mt. omits ore xrA. (816) and Lk. éwias de 
yevounervns (44°) ; in 143° (ojpepov tatty TH vuKTi), Where Mt. omits 
(26%4) and Lk. retains alone (2234) ojpepov ; in passages like 25 
(= Mt 123, Lk 6%) and 14 (= Mt 264’, Lk 2247), where Mt. and 
Lk. agree in omitting the same clause or phrase in a Marcan 
duplicate expression, and elsewhere (cp. the collection of material 
in AS. 110-113). This pleonastic method of composition is 
frequent enough in Mk. to be regarded as a predominant feature. 
He loves to linger over details, and to bring out clearly and 
profusely the zzse en scene, or the feelings of Jesus and his circle. 
More than once, indeed, his account of some incident is actually 
longer than the corresponding narrative or narratives in Mt. and 
Lk. (cp. Menzies, Zhe Larliest Gospel, pp. 34f.); after 112© the 
tendency generally is to be less compressed. 

§ 6. Lhe Conclusion (169°°).—The gospel breaks off abruptly 
at 168, in the middle of a sentence, like the first edition of Sidney’s 
Arcadia. The words édoBoivro yap might indeed be taken, like 
Nv yap péeyas opddpa (164), as merely a stylistic negligence; but 
even so it is not possible, in spite of all that can be urged to 
the contrary (eg. by P. W. Schmidt, Gesch. Jesu, 1904, p. 49; 
Wellhausen, and B. Weiss),* to imagine that the author intended 
his book to end thus. (i.) That he was prevented by some 
emergency from finishing it, is possible. (ii.) That he did finish 
it, although the conclusion was lost or suppressed, is not less 
probable. (i.) The former hypothesis in one form (Zahn, GX. 
ii. 928 f.) accounts for the circulation of copies lacking 169? by 
assuming that Peter’s death prevented Mark from completing the 
volume at once, and that, before he could do so, copies of it were 
made by some of his friends. There is a partial parallel in the 
literary fortunes of the notes written by Arrian of the lectures 
of Epictetus, which, like the first edition of the 7eligio Medict, 
were at first published surreptitiously, or at least without the 
connivance of the author. Otherwise, accident or death may be 
held to have prevented the author from ever finishing his treatise. 
(ii.) The original conclusion may also have perished, how: 


* Jacoby (WZ Ethzk, 1899, 413) argues that though the close is accidental, 
it ‘‘admirably reflects the feeling which fills the evangelist as he stands 
before Jesus. Jesus is to him the sacred mystery of humanity,” with his 
power over demons, etc. 
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ever, not by the accidental mutilation of the autograph, but 
because it was suppressed soon after the gospel was written. 
The possibility of this is not to be denied on a priori grounds. 
The gospel was short; it lacked the special features of Mt. and 
Lk., in which the bulk of it had been incorporated, and its slow 
circulation in the sub-apostolic age, reflecting its initial literary 
fortunes (cp. Burkitt, Zzwo Lectures on the Gospels, pp. 32f.), 
serves to explain how all trace of the original conclusion perished. 
At one time there must have been practically only a single copy 
in existence, and that mzxws the closing leaf. A plausible reason 
for its removal (Rohrbach) was that it gave, like the lost 
(suppressed ?) part of the Gospel of Peter, a Galilean account of 
the Resurrection-appearances which did not tally with the 
Asiatic traditions of the Elders, who favoured Luke (cp. Lk 248 
with Mk 168) and John, or else (Réville) that it was too brief 
and unconventional to suit the needs of the later church. The 
compilation of the canon (especially and primarily of the four 
gospels) then led to the addition of 16° with its generalised and 
conventional statement of the resurrection-appearances. 


In a region where nearly every step is a surmise, this is as plausible as 
any hypothesis yet offered, but it leaves two questions open: (a) What of 
the original conclusion? Can any trace of it be discovered? (6) And what 
of the later second-century supplement or appendix (16°-?°) ? 

(2) Obviously the Marcan epilogue included an appearance of Jesus to 
Peter (so Paul and Luke), probably in Galilee (cp. Melzer, PAZ, 1902, 147- 
156)—which suggests a connection between it and the Gospel of Peter. More 
detailed reconstructions (cp. T. S. Rordam, H/., 1905, 769-790) are pre- 
carious, though we may fall back provisionally,* with Blair (Apostolic Gospel, 
372-385), on Lk 24% 1'"!", and, with E. J. Goodspeed (4/7., 1905, 484-490 ; 
cp. W. C. Allen, 7CC. 302f.),+ on Mt 287? (or rather on Mt 287-10. 16-20), 
than which, as Mt. usually enlarges his sources, the Marcan appendix can 
hardly have been longer. Goodspeed’s version of the supposed original is as 
follows: And behold Jesus met them, saying, Hatl. And they came and took 
hold of his feet and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus to them, Be not 
afraid, go, tell my brethren to depart tnto Galtlee, and there shall they see me. 
And the eleven disciples went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. And Jesus came to them, and when they saw him they 
worshipped him, but some doubted. And he spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and upon earth. Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. And lo, 1am with you alway, even unte 


* The objections are noticed by K. Lake, Zhe Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (1907), 81f., and Rordam (pp. 770f.). 
t Cp. Wright, WZ Problems, 122 f. 
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the end of the world. (mn this case, the loss of the ending would more 
probably be accidental than deliberate. 

(4) It is no longer necessary * to spend time in leading the cumulative and 
overwhelming proof from textual criticism (Tischendorf’s V7.8 i. 403-407 ; 
WH. ii. 28-51 ; Zahn, GX. ii. 910-938), stylistic considerations (cp. Swete, 
xcvif.), and internal contents, that this condensed and secondary fragment 
was not the Marcan conclusion of the gospel. But this negative certainty 
does not lead to many positive results upon its character, date, or authorship. 
It is just possible that it originally existed in independent form before it was 
incorporated in its present place, like the Homeric catalogue of the troops in 
lliad, 2***, or that it represents the close of some narrative of the resurrec- 
tion, based upon inferior tradition, the opening of which has been irretrievably 
lost. Attempts have also been made, but unsuccessfully, to connect it with 
the Teaching or Preaching of Peter (Zahn, GX. i. 922n. ; von Dobschiitz, 
TU. xi. 1. 75-79). Probably the clue to its origin is to be sought in the 
opening decades of the second century, when, according to Rohrbach’s 
theory, the gospel was furnished with its unauthentic conclusion by those who 
edited the first canon of the gospels, and when the appendix was added to 
the Fourth gospel. There is no adequate evidence for Rohrbach’s idea (so 
H. Schmidt, SA, 1907, 489-513) that Mk 16°” is used in Jn 21, but 
otherwise his reconstruction fits in with the main data of the problem. 

This process is assumed by Rohrbach to have taken place in Asia Minor.t 
Now, the volume of expositions or illustrations of Christ’s words which 
Papias compiled (Eus. 4. £. iii. 39. 8f.) during the first part of the second 
century, contained many traditions and détyyjoes of the Lord’s sayings 
handed down by Aristion, among them apparently a story of Justus surnamed 
Barsabas (Ac 1*°**) having drunk some deadly poison with impunity. This 
would tally with Mk 167®° excellently. Furthermore, an Aristo(n) of Pella is 
known (Eus. Z. Z. iv. 6. 3) to have lived and written after a.D. 135, whom 
Resch (ZU. x. 2. 449-456; ZhSt. 109-110; Paulinismus, 395-398) takes 
to have edited (c. A.D. 140) the first canon of the gospels,—the archetype of 
Codex Beze,—and whom Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1883, 13, 1894, 627) openly 
identifies with the Aristion of Papias. ’Apicrwy is certainly the more 
common form of ’Apicriwy, and both are apt to be confused; but Eusebius 


* All that can, together with a good deal that cannot, be said on its behalf 
may be Seen by the curious in Burgon’s well-known and incisive treatise (7he 
Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 1871) and in The 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels (1896), pp. 298f. Belser still (Zzn/. 
100f.) holds that it was added by Mark (¢. a.D. 63-64) to the original gospel 
which he wrote about twenty years earlier, while J. P. van Kasteren (7Z., 
1902, 240f.) makes Mark add it after the appearance of Lk.’s gospel, and 
Hilgenfeld singularly maintains the authenticity of the passage. Further 
discussions in DJS. iii. 252-3, and ANT. 550-555. 

+ Even if Mk 16” were held to be reflected in Hermas (Sz. ix. 25. 1-2), 
this would not imply necessarily that Mk 16%*° emanated also from the 
Roman church (so Stanton, GHD. i. 45-46), for it could easily have 
reached Rome from Asia Minor, and would naturally do so, under the 
circumstances, 
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plainly regarded the disciple and the Jewish Christian historian as different 
zersons, so that we are thrown back upon conjectures. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of a tenth-century Armenian codex with ('Apicravos mpeoBurépov) 
*“from the presbyter Aristo” opposite Mk 16°? between vv.®9 (Zx.¢ viii. 
241 f.; Exp.° ii. 401 f.), seemed at first to clear up matters, by revealing a 
tradition (trustworthy though late) which viewed the passage as a dunyjous 
(Lk 1) of Aristion the Lord’s disciple. Aristion’s contributions to Papias 
were oral, it is true ; no written memoranda are mentioned by Eusebius. But 
he may have been an author as well as John the presbyter, and he may have 
written a brief narrative of Jesus and‘the apostles (167 seems to open out 
into a record like that of Ac 1), for dvjynors in Lk 1! covers a written source 
as well as an oral. ‘‘It may be further remarked that if Aristion was a 
disciple of the Lord, or even a fellow and companion of the apostles, he was 
probably an inhabitant of Palestine; and this agrees well with the patristic 
statement already noticed [Victor of Antioch] that the ancient Palestinian copy 
of Mark included these twelve verses.” Conybeare’s conjecture * has been 
widely accepted, ¢.g. by Harnack, Nestle, Swete, Lisco (in Vincula Sanc- 
torum), Eck (Preuss. Jahrb., 1898, pp. 42-43, as by Theologus in the same 
journal for 1897, p. 227), Mader (&Z., 1905, 269f.), Rohrbach, Sanday 
(DB. ii. 638-639), and Chapman (Revue Bénéd., 1905, 50f.). But it is not 
certain whether Aristo of Pella, who wrote an account of Judzea’s revolt 
against Hadrian, is the same as the Christian elder Aristion who formed one 
of Papias’ sources of information (Z. Z. iii. 39), or even whether the former 
wrote Zhe Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. His period is almost too late to 
permit of him being called a disciple of the Lord. Furthermore, Aristion is 
not definitely called ‘the presbyter’ by Papias or Eusebius, though this 
objection is perhaps not serious. The possibility of the Armenian gloss 
being an error must, of course, be admitted ; but some valid account of how 
the error arose is necessary, and to suppose it was due to the Armenian scribe 
confusing Aristion or Ariston with Moses of Chorene’s Ariston, the secretary 
of Bishop Mark (?) in Jerusalem after a.D. 135, seems hazardous, despite 
Prof. Bacon’s ingenious arguments (Zxg.® xii. gorf.; DCG. i. 114-118). 
The Armenian historian’s evidence is not enough to prove that he knew 
about Ariston independently of Eusebius. Upon the whole, then, while 
Conybeare’s theory cannot be said to have furnished the final solution of the 
problem, it offers a not unimportant hint upon the composition of this passage. t 
If Aristion was not its author, he may have been its source or one of its sources 
(for 161418 perhaps). At any rate, the passage appears to have existed 


* Cp. Ehrhard, ACZ. i. pp. 115f., and Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 219 f. 
The criticisms of Resch and Zahn, which substantially favour Conybeare’s 
main contention, are reproduced in £xJ.4 x. 219-232. 

+ The secondary as well as legendary character of the passage is obvious 
(vv.2!! reflecting Lk 8? + John 20!), vy.!*'3 being an echo of Lk 24™*, 
vy.8 of Ac 2115 2836 -and vv.¥ of Lk 24°51, Ac 1911). Besides the 
reference (v.1") to the glossolalia, cp. vv.3*-!9 = 1 Ti 316, v.45 = Col 1%, y,16> = 
2 Th 2), v.!7 = Ac 1618, and v.2” = Heb 24—evidence which is, of course, far 
from justifying the thesis of H. H. Evans’ monograph, St. Paul the Author of 
the Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel (1886). 

16 
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originally in a longer and larger form, to judge from Jerome’s (c. Pelag. ii. 15; 
cp. Harnack, 7U. xii. 1, and Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 219) quotation of a 
passage which lay between v.’4and v.. This quotation has been recently 
corroborated by the discovery of a new papyrus. Jerome’s words are: /z 
guibusdam exemplaribus et maxime tn Grecis codicibus tuxta Marcum tn fine 
ezus euangeli scribttur: ‘postea guum accubuissent undecim, apparuit ets 
Lesus et exprobautt incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, quia his, qui 
utderant eum resurgentem, non credtderunt, et tlle sattsfaccebant dicentes : 
seculum tstud tniquitatis et incredulitatis sub satana est, gui non sinit per 
tmmundos spiritus ueram det apprehendt uirtutem ; tdcirco tam nunc reuela 
tustittam tuam.’ Rohrbach (pp. 20f.) attempted to reconstruct the Greek 
original of this passage, but it has now been discovered in the so-called Ficer- 
logion (cp. Sanders, £2b/. World, 1908, 138-142; E. J. Goodspeed, zdzd. 
218-226, with the critique of C. R. Gregory, das Freer-Logion, 1908) of an 
uncial (fifth century) manuscript of the gospels which, between Mk 16*= and 
1615, runs thus :—«dkeivor deNoyouvTo éyovTes* Tt 6 aiwy odros THs avoulas 
kal THs amictias bro Tov Latravav édorw 6 wy é@v Ta Ud THY TrEevpAaTwr 
dxddapra tiv adnGeav Tov Geod KaTadaBéoOar divapuy’ dia TOTO amexanuor 
god Tiyv Sixacoctvny HOn. éxetvor éX\eyov T@ Xpict@. Kal 6 Xpiords éxeivors 
mpocédeyev*® Ste wemAnpwrat O Spos Tov Erwv THs éfovolas TOU DatavaG, ara 
éyylfer dda Sewd* Kal brép Tv auaprycdvTwey éyw mapeddOnv eis Cavartor, 
wa bwootpéywow els Thy adjOevay Kal unKkéTe dGuapTiowow, wa Thy év TE 
ovpava mvevuatixiny Kal ddOaprov THs Sikacocvvys Oogav KAnpovoyjcwowv. GAS 
mopevGévTes KTH. 


In the light of this, it becomes probable that the source from 
which Mk 16°29 was taken was some early apocryphal gospel ; 
that the passage was not written (cp. Warfield, Zextwal Crit. of 
WVT, 199f.) for its present position, and that when it was 
borrowed, it was not borrowed in complete form. At an early 
date, however, some sentences which had originally lain between 
1614 and 16 were transcribed on the margin of at least one 
Greek codex of the gospel, and eventually found their way into 
the text. Jerome quotes a part of them; the Freer-logion 
preserves the whole of the excerpt. It is still an open question 
whether the passage is or is not allied to the Palestinian 
presbyter-traditions, which are preserved by Papias (so Harnack, 
TLZ., 1908, 168-170). The terminus ad guem for its date is 
about the second quarter of the second century ; for, while echoes 
of the passage can hardly be heard in Clem. Rom. and 
Barnabas (so Dr. C. Taylor, however, in £xf.* viii. 71-80), 
much less in Hebrews (van Kasteren), it was known to Tatian 
and the Acta Pilati, if not to Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 45), and a 
Syriac version may be postulated by «. a.D. 150 (Chase, Syztac 
Element in Codex Bez@, 150-157). 
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(C) MATTHEW. 


LITERATURE. —(a) Editions—Luther (1538); W. Musculus (2m Evangel- 
astam Matthacum Commentariz .. . digesti, etc. (1548); Ferus (Axnota- 
tiones, 1577); Danzus (1583); Jansenius (Leyden, 1589); Alphonse 
Avendafio (Commentaria in Ev. D. Matt., Madrid, 1592-3); Maldonatus 
(1596); Kirstenius (Vote zx M. Evangelium, 1610); Pareeus (1641); J. B. 
Lightfoot (Hore Hebratca, 1658) ; J. Gerhard (Aznotatzones, 1663); Elsner 
(Commentarzus, ed. Stosch, 1767) ; De Beausobre et Lenfant (4 new version 
of the gospel acc. to St. Matthew, with Comm. on all the difficult passages, Eng. 
tr. 1779, Cambridge, U.S.A.); Wakefield (1781); Aloys Gratz, Avztisch- 
histor. Commentar (1821-1823) ; Fritzsche (1826); J. E. K. Kauffer (1827) ; 
Glockler (Frankfort, 1835) ; de Wette? (1838); Baumgarten-Crusius (ed. 
Otto, 1844); Peter Schegg (1856-8); M. Arnoldi (Trier, 1856); T. J. 
Conant (New York, 1860); J. A. Alexander (New York, 1861); Lange? 
(1868, Eng. tr., Schaff, 1864); R. F. Grau (1876); Wickelhaus (ed. Zahn, 
1876); Meyer® (1876, Eng. tr., Edin. 1877); J. L. Sommer (1877); Keil 
(Leipzig, 1877); Fillion (1878); Mansel (Speaker's Comm. 1878) ; Schanz 
(1879); J. A. Broadus (New York, 1887); Kiibel (1889); J. Morison® 
(London, 1890); Knabenbauer’s Commentarius (Paris, 1892) ; Carr (CGT. 
1894); J. Niglutsch (Grevzs Comment. in usum clericorum, 1896) ; Nosgen? 
(1897); Zhe gospel of Jesus according to S. Matthew as interpreted to R. L. 
Harrison by the light of the godly experience of Sri Pardnanda (London, 
1898) ; B. Weiss (— Meyer’, 1898) ; Baljon, Commentaar op het Evgle van 
Mt. (1900)* ; Slater (CB. 1901); Blass, Auglium sec. Mattheum cum varie 
lectionts delectu (1901) ; Zockler (Lange’s Bzbel-Werk®, 1902) ; A. Merx, Dze 
vier kan. Euglien nach thr. alt. bekannte Texte. Matthadus (1902, Syriac 
version, tr. and annotated)*; V. Rose (Paris, 1904); Wellhausen (1904)* ; 
Zahn? (ZK. 1905)*; C. A. Witz-Oberlin (ed. 1905, Stuttgart); J. Weiss? 
(SWZ. 1906); W. C. Allen (JCC. 1907)*; E. E. Anderson (Edinburgh, 
(1909); E. Klostermann and Gressmann (HBM7. 1909); Plummer? (1910). 

(4) Studies—Besides such patristic studies as the commentaries of Origen, 
Hilary, and Jerome, Augustine’s Questzones, Chrysostom’s Homilies (ed. 
Field, Cambridge, 1839), Theophylact’s Commentary (ed. W. G. Humphrey, 
Cambridge), Peter of Laodicea’s (cp. Heinrici’s Beztrdge, v., 1908), Poussin’s 
Catena (Toulouse, 1646), and the Venerable Bede’s edition (ed. 1647), 
reference may be made to F. G. Mayer (Leztrage zur Erklarung des Ev. Mt., 
1818); Klener, Mecentiores questiones de authentia evang. M, (1832); 
Schneckenburger, Ursprung des ersten kanon. Euglms (1834); G. C. A. 
Harless, de composttione evang. quod M. tribuztur (Erlangen, 1842) ; Delitzsch, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung u. Anlage des Mt. Evglms (1853) ; 
J. S. Knowles, Zhe gospel attributed to S. Matthew the record of the whole 
original apostlehood (1855); C. Luthardt, de composetione Ev. M. (1861); 
A. Réville, dudes critiques sur [ Ev. selon S. Matthieu (Leyden, 1862) ; 
Ibbeken, Das Leben Jesu nach der Darstellung des Mattheus (1866) ; 
Lutteroth, Zssat danterprétation de quelques parties de [évang. selon S. Mt. 
(1876); Barhebreeus (Scholza, ed. Spanuth, 1879) ; B. Weiss, das Matthaus 
Evglm und seine Lucas-parallelen erkiart (Halle, 1876)*; Renan, v. chs. 
x. xi. ; Massebieau, Axamen des cttations de lancien Testament dans I évangila 
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selon Matthieu (Paris, 1885); Gla, Die Original Sprache des Mt. Euglms (1887, 
Aramaic) ; F. Gardiner (/BZ., 1890, 1-16, Mt. wrote discourses in Aramaic, 
had them tr. into Gk., and added Gk. nartfative); Kiibel (4242. Worid, 
1893, 194 f., 263 f., ‘Fundamental Thought and Purpose of Matthew’) ; 
T. Naville, Zssaz sur Pévangile selon S. Matthieu (Lausanne, 1893) ; 
Harman (/BZ., 1895, 114-124; ‘The Judaism of the First Gospel’) ; 
A. B. Bruce, Weth Open Face (1896), pp. 1-24; Jiilicher (PAZ. xii. 428- 
439); Haussleiter, ‘Probleme des Matthius-Evglms’ (BFT., 1900, vi., on 
virgin-birth and Lord’s prayer specially); V. Bartlet (DZ. i. 296-305); 
Blass, ‘ Text-kritische Bemerkungen zu Matthaus’ (B77. iv. 4); Pfleiderer, 
Ure. ii. 301-395; A. S. Barnes ( /ZS., 1905, 187-203); A. Carr (Z2xp.", 
1907, 339-349, ‘Authenticity and Originality of First gospel’); Burkitt. 
Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 184 f.; W. C. Allen (DCG. ii. 
143-150) ; Hawkins (4S. 154-178); D. H. Miiller, de Bergpredigt im Lichte 
ad. Strophentheorie (1908). 

§ 1. Plan and outline.—It is essential, at the outset, to feel 
the massive unity of this book, if any justice is to be done to it 
either from the literary or from the religious standpoint. Jesus 
the true messiah, born and trained under the Jewish law, and 
yet Lord of a church whose inward faith, organisation, procedure, 
and world-wide scope transcended the legal limitations of 
Judaism—this is the dominant conception of Matthew’s gospel 
from beginning to end. The book is compiled from at least 
two sources, and their different nuances are more than once 
unmistakable; but these discrepancies and variations do not 
blur the final impression made by the writer’s clear-cut purpose 
(cp. Renan, v. pp. 209 f.). He wishes to show that, in spite of 
the contemporary rupture between Judaism and Christianity, 
there has been a divine continuity realised in the origin and 
issues of faith in Jesus as the Christ. (a) Zhou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for he shall save his People from their sins. ‘That 
People is no longer Israel (cp. 214%), but a wider community. 
(4) A greater than the temple is here, one who is also (c) the 
promulgator of a new Law which transcends the old (cp. 51% 
2820), The three sacred possessions of Judaism have thus passed 
into higher uses, as a result of the life of Jesus the Christian 
messiah. It is Mt.’s aim to justify this transition by showing 
from the life of Jesus how it was not the claim of a heretical 
sect who misread the Bible by the light of their own presumptu- 
ousness, but the realisation of a divine purpose and the verification 
of divine prophecies in the sphere of history. 


The opening section (11~4"") describes the preparation of Jesus for his work, 
his birth-roll (12-17), birth (118-2*), baptism at the hands of John (3) ”), and 
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temptation (47). The arrest of John marks his retiral and return to Galilee, 
where Kapharnaum became the headquarters of his Galilean mission (4'?-18*). 
_A summary or introduction (478 mepifyev . . . duddoKwy . . . Kal Kyptoow 

. kal Oepamredwv) lays stress * upon his preaching or teaching, then upon 
his healing powers. Hence we get first of all a cycle of teaching (5-7, the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount), followed by a cycle of incidents in his healing 
work (81-9%4, mainly miracles). The summary or introduction is then re- 
peated (9°), in order to pave the way for the wider mission of the twelve 
(10'-#2) and a general survey of the relation of his own work to that of John, 
as well as of its Galilean results (111°). 

Hitherto the deeds and disciples of Jesus have occupied the foreground of 
the gospel. Now the evangelist describes in more detail (cp. 91") the nature 
of the opposition which he had to encounter from the Pharisees (12!-® 10-21. 22-37. 
38-45), while a series of excerpts from his parables (131°?) is set within a brief 
account of his strained relations with his family (12*-°) and townsfolk (13°), 
These conflicts develop into a crisis. The murder of John the Baptist (141"!%) 
drives Jesus to safer quarters (14!°*), where his mission is interrupted twice 
by encounters with the Pharisees and scribes (15!) and the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (16'"!*). This foreshadows only too clearly the end, and Peter’s 
confession at Czesarea Philippi (16!*?°) is therefore followed by a revelation 
of the coming tragedy at Jerusalem, in word and deed (16% 171%). Before 
closing his narrative of the Galilean mission, however, the evangelist adds a 
number of sayings (1724-189). 

The Judzean ministry really falls into two parts, one a brief record of some 
incidents and sayings on the way to Jerusalem (19!-20%4), the other an 
account of the triumphal entry (211!”) and the subsequent teaching given by 
Jesus partly to his disciples in private, partly to the crowd in public (in the 
temple), and partly in controversy with the religious authorities (21'*).§ 
The period is summed up characteristically with a long, passionate invective 
against the scribes and Pharisees (23) and an apocalyptic forecast of the 
future (24), followed by a cycle of parables (25). The final story of the 
Passion (26-27%) describes the circumstances of the arrest (261-), the trial 
(267-2771), the crucifixion (27%°6), and the burial (27°). Two appear- 
ances of Jesus after death are then chronicled, one in Jerusalem to the 
women, one in Galilee to the eleven disciples, and the ministry of Jesus ends 
as it began with a commission spoken from a Galilean hill (281-10 11-15. 16-20), 


* Cp. 417 with 473 and 5}. 

+ Cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins on 8-9, in #7. xii. 471 f., xiii. 20 f. 

— Note how 11° summarises the preceding section, the blind regain their 
sight (97"31), the lame walk (818 o}8), the lepers are cleansed (81-4), the deaf 
hear (9?**4), the dead are raised up (9'8'% *3-26), and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them (9® 10’ 11'). 

§ Halévy (AS., 1902, 305 f.) is right in preferring Mt.’s version of the 
parable in 22% to Luke’s as being more pointed (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZW7., 
1893, 126-143); he is less happy in arguing that 22!-7 and 221: 813 are 
different redactions of the same story, and that the latter is modelled ona 
parable of R. ben Zakkai, a Sadducean teacher at Jamnia in the first 
century A.D. (quoted in Shabbath, 1530 and based on Ecclus 78, Isa 65!3-!4), 
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From the point of view of effect, the work is clearly and coherently 
arranged; the successive paragraphs have a comprehensive sweep which 
unfolds the leading ideas in the author’s mind, even when it ignores the histori- 
cal perspective of the subject. It is this constructive literary power which 
characterises Mt. among the synoptics. ‘‘S’il ignorait Part de peindre, 
comme Luc, ou de buriner, comme Marc, il avait pourtant, lui aussi, son 
talent de bon ouvrier. Il possédait ’imagination ordonnatrice de l’architecte” 
(Nicolardot, p. 113). 

§ 2. Matthew's treatment of Mk.—(Cp. F. H. Woods, SB. ii. 
63f.; Wernle, Syz. Frage, 124-178; Schmiedel, £42. 1847- 
1849; Wellhausen, £7z/. § 6; Allen, pp. xili-xxxv; Nicolardot, 
pp. 1-114, and B. H. Alford, 4/7, 1909, 649-661.) 

Besides Q (see above, pp. 194 f.), Mk. is the main source of 
the editor. He has treated it with a mixture of deference and 
freedom. Thus (a) in style, Mt. as a rule improves the rougher 
or Aramaic language of Mk. ; he is fond of inserting dé instead 
of xai, omitting 67. often after verbs of saying, diminishing the 
number of imperfects and historic presents, and reducing the 
use of npéaro (npgavro) with the infinitive and of compound verbs 
(cp. 438 9! 129). In the matter of chronological arrangement 
(4) Mt.’s procedure exhibits more variations. Up to 4”? (from 33), 
for all its additional material, the narrative of Mt. follows the 
exact order of Mk 11°, but after this it diverges sharply. Mk. 
brings out the synagogue-ministry of Jesus in Galilee, but Mt. 
only mentions it vaguely * in his summaries (473 9%); it is 
not until 12% (cp. 13°4) that he gives any incident that occurred 
in a synagogue. The impression created by Jesus on the first 
occasion of his teaching in the synagogue of Kapharnaum 
(Mk 122) is made by Mt. (728-9) to follow the long Sermon on the 
Mount j (5!7?”). After transferring Mk 149-44 (cp. Mt 81+), he 
then, for the healing of the demoniac in the same synagogue 
(Mk 173-28), substitutes the healing of a centurion’s servant in the 
town (8°-!5).{ For a line or two he now reverts to the Marcan 
order (81416 = Mk 17934), rounding off this triplet§ of cures 
(leprosy, paralysis, and fever) with a prophetic citation (817). In 
Mk 15-89 the embarrassing popularity of Jesus as a healer leads 

* 42-2 is substituted for Mk 1?! and based loosely on Mk 1% + 6%. 

+ Cp. Moffatt (ZBz. 4375-4391), Votaw (DB. v. 1-45), Adeney (DCG. 
ii. 607-612), and Salmon (Human Element in Gospels, 109 f.). 

+ Probably because it was so placed in Q. The setting of the Sermon is 
artificially taken from Mk 3}%, which Lk. (6!) retains in its original position. 

§ One sufferer asks help ; another has it asked for him; the third receives 
aid without asking (note Mt.’s omission of Mk 1°), 
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him to leave Kapharnaum to prosecute his proper work of 
preaching throughout the synagogues of Galilee; but Mt. merely 
makes it an occasion for crossing the lake (8!*-), and inserts the 
Stomesmon Mike 429-520 \(— Mit) S'534) Mik 21:22) (— Me ol1%); 
Mk 521-48 (= Mt g!826).* The short account of the choice and 
commission of the twelve (Mk 3}!8-!9 6%13) is then expanded 
characteristically into a long discourse (Mt 10);f but 101’? is 
irrelevant (cp. Mk 13°}8), and Mt. omits Mk 61738. His com- 
mission is not followed by a mission; the disciples do not go 
forth, and consequently do not return with any report of their 
work (as in Mk 629), Hence the connection of 14!%* differs 
entirely from that of Mk 6793!, The eleventh chapter has no 
Marcan material, but for the conflicts of ch. 12 Mt. harks back 
to the substance of Mk 278-312 (= Mt 12116), closing with a 
characteristic OT citation (12!7-7!). Mk 3792! he omits, adds a 
iesmmummaclen (12-729) vand ‘then’ (122*45) “expands, Mk \ 32 320° 
followime ie up with Mik 3°59 "(— 727690) and an enlarged 
version of Mk 4 (= Mt 13). The adherence to Mark’s order 
from this point becomes closer than ever; having already used up 
Mk 4°5—54*, Mt. passes at once to Mk 6! (= 1353-58), and hence- 
forth never drops the Marcan thread, though he embroiders it 
often with OT reminiscences, especially in the passion (e.g. 273+ 48), 
A comparison of Mk. and Mt. thus proves that the latter is 
upon the whole secondary, and that he had no independent 
chronological tradition or information to guide him in placing 
either sayings or incidents. His choice and disposition of 
materials becomes less and less reliable, from a historical stand- 
point, when he leaves the Marcan record; the Palestinian 
anecdotes which belong to his Sondergut rarely rise above the 
level of edifying stories to that of historicity. Mt.’s corrections 
of Mk. are not those of an eye-witness, or of one who had access 


* Note how the president of the synagogue (Mk.) becomes simply the 
president in Mt. For the latter the synagogues had won an evil reputation 
(101). 

+ On reaching to! he inserts a passage (107° = Mk 31619) which he had 
previously missed, and then expands (10%10- U-14) Mk 6811, The whole 
section throws valuable light upon the Palestinian missions of the early 
church ; for its literary structure, see B. Weiss (Quellen d. Lukas-Euvglms, 
128 f.), and Schott in ZV/V. (1906) 140f. ; for its reflection of the apostolic 
efforts between A.D. 30 and 60, Weizsicker, 4A. i. 29-32, ii. 48f. On the 
special difficulty of 10° '° (with Mk 68%, Lk 1o* 22578), see P. Méchineau in 
Etudes Relig. (1896) 303-315, and A, Wright (27. iv. 153-157). 
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to special, first-hand sources of information. Their origin is 
almost entirely topical. 


The chronological data and the synchronisms are characteristically vague. 
The mission of John the Baptist is dated roughly ‘in the days of Archelaus’ 
(27 37); the writer’s favourite and loose rére (33% 127% 38 151-29 to!8 2020) 
links several paragraphs together, and even the more exact references are as a 
rule'idue to the context (3°24 ol 7 1179 142? 15% 187) ng?8420 eee 
first saying of the Sabbath is introduced év éxelvw rw xarp@ (121), without any 
clue to the period. No hint is given of the return of the disciples from their 
mission, yet this is assumed to have occurred, and the place (12, cp. 112%) 
is evidently Kapharnaum. The remark of Herod (14!) is similarly vague, 
and the év éxelvy ty &pa of 18! is at once vaguer and more precise than the 
setting of Mk 9%**4, The retiral to Galilee (4!*) is simply dated after the 
arrest of John the Baptist, but neither here nor later (47% 818 o*f yy! 1216 
16!) is any duration of time indicated. Some of the time notices (e.g. 8") 
are borrowed directly from Mk. ; other chronological notes are more character- 
istic, ¢.g. 9'8 (whzle he was speaking), 111 (after instructing the twelve for 
their mission, Jesus departs on one of his own), 12% (as at 918), 131 év ry uépa 
éxelvy), 15° (three days apart with the crowd). 3 


(c) The writer’s engrossing interest in the sayings of Jesus 
leads him not only to break up the Marcan narrative with 
masses of logia, arranged in systematic blocks, but to abbreviate 
Mark’s introductory matter (cp. the omission of Mk 971-24 in 
171#-21), Where Luke generally omits, Mt. prefers to condense 
or compress (statistics in AS. 158-160). 

It is a further note of Mt. to insert names * where the Marcan source had 
none (¢.g. Matthew, 9°; Caiaphas, 26»°’; Jesus,f 27'%1"). This circum- 
stantial trait is counterbalanced by a tendency to allegorise Marcan sayings 
(cp. Nicolardot, Les procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangélistes, pp. 
37-46). Matthew concludes with a saying of Jesus, and this tallies with his 
greater emphasis on the Lord’s doctrine. Unlike Mk. (17*’) and even Luke 
(432%), he confines the authority of Jesus to teaching, instead of embracing 
under it the power of exorcising demons, etc. It is the sayings rather than 
the narratives of his book which reflect historical traditions ; the contents of 
the latter are sometimes as ambiguous as their connections. 


(2) The later and more ecclesiastical standpoint of Mt. 
comes out definitely in his recasting of the Marcan traditions 
relating to the disciples and Jesus. The former play a more 
important réle than in Mk.; thus the saying about the spiritual 
family of Jesus is confined to them (Mt 12*) instead of being 


* On the names in Mk., see Wright (Some MT Problems, 57-73), and 
C. D. Burns (Contemporary Review, 1997, 417-424). 

+ That this reading is preferable to the ordinary text, is shown by Burkitt 
(Evang. Da-Meph. ii. 277-278). 
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addressed generally to the bystanders (Mk 3°4). Mt. minimises * 
the’ faults of the disciples (13!¢1@ with Mk 418, cp. 1352; 1438 
with Mk 65? ; 16912 with Mk 817-22; cp. the significant omission of 
Mk 9°: 10- 22, the smoothing down of Mk 9%** in 181", the change 
of Mk 10? in 20!” etc.), and endeavours to eliminate or to 
soften any trait derogatory to the credit of the twelve. A 
similar? reverence for the character of Jesus appears in his 
omission of words or passages like Mk 14 35 3?! (charge of 
madness) ro and 11°, and in changes like those of 109! 
(Mk ro!) and 265 (cp. Mk 145%); the miraculous power of 
Jesus is heightened (contrast 81° with Mk 19233, 7717-18 with 
Mk 920-6 etc.), and the author shrinks as far as possible from 
allowing demons to recognise him as the messiah;{f the 
prophetic power of Jesus is also expanded and made more 
Gemminen G7!) 12") 2179 2410 262 ete.). 

§ 3. Structure.—The composite nature of Matthew may be 
explained not only on the hypothesis of the use of earlier sources, 
but also on the theory that the canonical text represents later 
glosses, interpolations, and expansions, like that in Sir 49!*16, 
The three places at which this theory (which depends largely on 
the use of textual criticism) comes into special prominence are, 
(a) 1-2, (6) 161”, and (c) 2816-20, 

(2) The BiBros yeveoews of 1-2 represents the author’s version 
of a Palestinian tradition which already contained the virgin-birth. 
None of its three sections (1117 the genealogy, 1185 the birth, 
21-28 the childhood), not even the first, need be anything else 
than a free composition ; whatever was the basis for the Jewish- 
Christian belief upon which the writer drew (cp. W. C. Allen, 
Wuterpreter, 1905, pp. 51f.3. Box, zzd., 1906, 1095 f.), the 
narrative, judged from the standpoint of literary criticism, offers 
-no adequate criteria for distinguishing between a source and an 
editor, or between an original gospel and an addition. It isa 


* But not invariably (cp. 15!’ and 268). 

+ Both the desire to spare the twelve and the reluctance to dwell on the 
human affectionateness of Jesus appears in his version (19!*!°) of Mk 1019-16 ; 
the former, together with a characteristic hesitation to record a reproach 
addressed to Jesus, in 8% (cp. Mk 4°). 

This is one of his clearest attempts to improve upon Mark (cp. Bacon, 
ZNW., 1905, 155f.); it ‘‘is to be viewed in the light of the known 
accusations of collusion with Beelzebub brought against Jesus and his 
followers, with the marked silence of the Fourth gospel on this type of 
mighty works,” 
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piece of early Christian midrashic narrative, drawn up in ordet 
to show how the various incidents and features of the nativity 
were a fulfilment of OT prophecy (virgin-birth 1228, in Bethlehem 
25f, flight to Egypt 215, weeping in Ramah 217-18, and the name 
Nazarene 2?%).* 


Neither the style nor the contents of 1-2 afford valid evidence for sus- 
pecting that they are a later insertion in the gospel.t The hypothesis that this 
section did not originally form part of the gospel was advocated in the eighteenth 
century by Dr. John Williams (4 Free Enuguiry into the Authenticity of the 
First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel*, London, 1789), then 
by Ammon (Dassertatio de Luca emendatore Matthei, 1805), and afterwards 
by Norton (i. 16-17) ; it is still urged on the plea that 118-23 was an after- 
thought or later interpolation (so, ¢.g., Keim and Merx), since the connection 
between 1!” and 3 is quite natural. The hypothesis that the editor or final 
author of the gospel has incorporated an earlier source ¢ in I-2, working it over 
for his own purposes, becomes especially plausible (i.) with reference to the 
genealogy (17-16), which has often been taken (e.g. by de Wette, Olshausen, 
Sabatier: ZSR. v. 464, Delitzsch, Meyer, Bacon: DZ. ii. 137f., and Loisy) 
as originally a Jewish Christian document, or even as a later insertion (¢. A.D. 
170; Charles in Academy, 1894, 447f.). The latter theory is improbable ; 
the interest in the Davidic sonship was not paramount at that period. As for 
the former conjecture, the genealogy is probably the composition of the author 
himself arranged for mnemonic purposes in three sets of fourteen generations 
(the double 7 reflecting the author’s penchant for that sacred number). In 
structure and contents it is quite artificial,§ inferior to Luke’s, and intended 


* The further problem (cp. Feigel, Der Zinjiuss des Weissagungsbeweises 
u. anderer Motive auf ad. Letdens geschichte, 1910) for the historical critic is to 
determine to what extent the prophetic citations created or moulded the 
narratives, here as elsewhere in Mt. ‘‘ The narratives have a basis in fact, 
or in what is assumed to be or regarded as fact. But in form they have often 
been assimilated to earlier models, and display unmistakable midrashic 
features ” (Box, ZVW., 1905, 88). 

+ On 1-2 as an integral part of the gospel, cp. Box (ZV W., 1905, 83f.). 

+ Or sources ; Meyer, ¢.g., finds three in 12-16 118-5 and 2. 

§ ‘It is artificial from beginning to end, and meant to be so, as artificial 
as the lists of the twelve thousand sealed out of every tribe of Israel except 
Dan in the book of Revelation” (Burkitt, Zvang. Da-Meph. ii. 260). Halévy 
(2S., 1902, 221f.) ingeniously suggests that the forty-two generations of 
Mt., with the twenty from Adam to Abraham, are designed to make up the 
62 ‘weeks’ of years in Dn 9*-6, which were to follow the 7 weeks of 
Zerubbabel, and to be followed by messiah’s tragic death (cp. 24”). But, 
apart from the exegetical obstacles, there is no adequate proof that the Daniel- 
tradition was a norm to which any messianic aspirant had to conform, or that 
Mt. dated the death of Jesus from such a messianic prophecy. If any source 
of the schematism has to be postulated, the cabbalistic interpretation of ™, 
whose three letters are equivalent by gematria to the number 14, is the most 
probable. 
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to show that Jesus, as the Christ, was legally descended from David-—the 
primary essential, from a Jewish standpoint, for any messianic claimant. A 
further apologetic motive is evident in the introduction of the women’s names, 
especially of Rahab, Tamar, and Bathsheba. They reflect the Jewish slanders 
which the author desired to rebut, not only by stating what he believed to be 
the truth about Mary, but by arguéng that, even on the Jewish level, women 
of irregular life played an honoured rdéle in the history of the Davidic lineage. 
Mary’s character, he proceeds to argue, was not irregular. How much less 
therefore (the inference is) are Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justified ! 
These data of the genealogy show that the story of 118 was its natural sequel 
(cp. Allen, #7. xi. 135 f.), and consequently that the case for a source is 
much weaker here than in Luke. There is no obvious reason why a Jewish 
Christian who, like the author, was interested in the lore of Judaism, should 
not have compiled the genealogy for his own special purposes. 

The birth-narratives in Matthew and Luke stand thus on a different footing. 
In the latter, the omission of a word or two (in 1°4%5) leaves the narrative 
fairly consecutive and intelligible. In the former, no hypothesis of literary 
criticism or textual emendation™ can disentangle the conception of a virgin- 
birth from a story which is wrought together and woven on one loom. t 

(ii.) The textual problem of 11% is not yet settled, but the earliest variants 
(of which that in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila—Conybeare, //. i. 
96-102—is not one) show traces, variously phrased, of belief in the virgin- 
birth (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, 7/7. i. 354-359). Such modifications as may be 
due to doctrinal prepossessions are designed to re-set or to sharpen the 
reference of the original text to the virgin-birth, not to insert the dogma in 
a passage which was originally free from it. The Syriac variants (cp. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 262 f.) may be regarded as derived from SS 
(Jacob begat Joseph, Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus who ts called the Messtah),£ which is connected with the Greek text of 
the Ferrar group, underlying the old Latin, and the Armenian versions (2.e. 
"TaxwB dé éyévvnoev tov “Iwond, @ pvnorevbctoa mapbévos Mapiam éyévynoev 
"Inooby Tov reyduevov Xpiordv). In any case éyévvynce refers throughout to 
legal kinship, not to physical parentage (cp. A. S. Lewis, Old Syréac Gospels, 
1910, pp. xlv—xvii). 

(iii.) The story § of 2!" in whole or part has been assigned to a period 


*The deletion of éxk mvevuaros aylov (118) by Venema, Markland, 
Bakhuyzen, and Vollgraff is quite arbitrary, though Burkitt (Zv. Da-A/eph. 
ii, 261) rightly follows SS in omitting vx éyivwoxev éws of (1%) as a later 
Christian comment introduced to safeguard the physical miracle. 

{ This tells against the primitive origin of the evangelium infantiae, and 
against all theories of its place in Q or in any pre-canonical source which can 
be detected in the gospels. Resch’s attempt (A7zdhettsevangelium, 264-276) 
to prove that Paul was acquainted with it is a complete failure. 

$ Cp. van Manen (77., 1895, pp. 258-263), who defends this as the 
original reading in Matt. The textual phenomena are displayed in ££z, 
2962, as amended in PJZ., 1902, 85-95. 

§ Cp. Beyschlag, W77z. ii. 478: ‘‘In the story of the travelling star 
which pointed the way to the magi, in that of Peter walking on the waves, 
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later than that of the gospel; but on insufficient grounds. Ina Syriac tract, 
attributed to Eusebius, and extant in a sixth century MS (cp. transl. by 
Wright in Journal of Sacred Lit., April, October, 1866; Nestle, ZWT., 1893, 
435-438), an account of the magi and the star is given, whose date purports 
to be A.D. 118-119. If it could be established (so Conybeare in Guardian, 
April 29, 1903, cp. D. Vélter, 77., 1910, 170-213), that the author ‘‘ had in 
his hands a pre-canonical Greek source of I19 or 120,” this might denote the 
terminus a guo for the incorporation of 2! into the canonical text of 
Mt. ; but the inference is hazardous. The text runs thus: ‘‘ This question 
[z.e. about the Balaam-prophecy of the star and the coming of the magi 
to Bethlehem in the reign of Pir Shabour] arose in the minds of men who 
were acquainted with the holy books, and through the efforts of great men 
in various places this history was sought for, and found, and written in the 
tongue of those who attended to the matter.” The ‘holy books’ probably 
include the NT, the ‘history’ is not the story of Mt 2" but the Balaam- 
legend, and the question related to the verification of the date in Mt. or ta 
the harmonising of the Lucan and Matthzan stories of the infancy (cp. 
Hilgenfeld, ZWT., 1895, 447f., and Zahn, //V7. ii. 527). It is curious that 
according to astronomical observations an important and rare conjunction of 
the planets (Jupiter and Saturn) did take place between April 15th and 
December 27th of 6 B.c., which may have led to acute speculation amongst 
Babylonian astrologers, who were accustomed to forecast the effects of such 
phenomena upon Syria.* This may suggest a historical nucleus for the early 
Christian haggada of Mt 2?"), 


(6) 161729 is also more likely to be organic to a gospel 
which reflected the later catholic consciousness of Christianity 
(cp. HVT. 646 f.), and particularly Matthew’s high estimate of the 
apostles, than a later interpolation in a very early gospel, much 
less an integral part of such a gospel (Keim, iv. 266 f.; Stevens, 
NTThA. 136f.). The original saying ¢ goes back to the Jewish 
conception of getra ($105, cp. the rabbinic quotation in Taylor’s 
Sayings of Jewish Fathers*, 160) as applied by God to Abraham, - 
‘when He saw Abraham who was going to arise, He said, Lo, I 
have found a Zetra to build and to found the world upon.’ Even 
in the Greek expansion of the evangelist the saying does not 
presuppose a period of christological development later than 
that assigned to the gospel as a whole, and the similar passage in 
Jn 202223 seems a correction of the specifically Petrine privilege 
or of the OT saints rising in the hour of Jesus’ death, Mt. has manifestly 
translated poetic traditions into history. Even Lk. has taken for genuine 
history the legendary traditions of his introductory chapters.” 

* The suggestions of Kepler have been recently elaborated, on the basis 
of a Babylonian demotic papyrus, by Oefele in his essay (A/tttheclungen der 


Vorderasiat. Gesellschaft, 1903) on ‘das Horoskop der Empfangnis Christi.’ 
+ Cp. Bruston in R7QR. (1902) 326-341. 
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of the Matthzan logion. For this, as well as for other reasons 
(cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, i. 163 f., 290f.), it is unlikely that 1617-19 
(cp. Schmiedel, £Bz., 1876, 1892, 3104—3105) is an interpolation, 
or that 161819 represents an insertion made by the church of 
Rome (Victor), ¢ A.D. 190, In the interests of its catholic 
authority (so Grill, Der Primat des Petrus, 1904, pp. 61-79). 

(c) While the epilogue (28162°) naturally does not give the 
ipsissima uerba of Christ (cp. HVT. 647-649), it is an organic 
part of the gospel, which rounds off the narrative ;* there is 
nothing in its phraseology which is inconsistent with the catholic 
consciousness of the early church during the last quarter of the 
first century. The only point of dubiety les in 28!% The 
theory that the textus receptus of this verse arose between A.D. 
130 and 140 in the African old Latin texts, owing to baptismal 
and liturgical considerations, and that the original text was the 
shorter Eusebian form (zopev@évres palytevoate mavta Ta eOvy év 
7 dvom“ati ov), was proposed by F. C. Conybeare (ZV JV, 1901, 
275-280; H/. i. 102-108) and has been accepted by Usener 
(Rhein. Museum, 1902, 39 f.), Kirsopp Lake: Lajluence of Text. 
Criticism on NT Exegesis (1904), pp. 7 f., Wellhausen, Allen, and 
Montefiore, amongst others. The opposite side is represented 
by Riggenbach (B/FT., 1903, vil. 1, ‘ Der trinitarische Taufbefehl 
Mt 28!9 nach seiner ursprungliche Textgestalt und seiner 
Authentie untersucht’) and Chase (/Z'S., 1905, 483f.). The 
phrase év 7@ dvopart wou may be a Western harmonising interpo- 
lation (so Riggenbach, from Lk 2447; Chase, from Mk 161"), or 
an insertion of Eusebius himself, independent of any codices in 
the Ceesarean library. Also, the fact that Eusebius in a number 
of his works refrains from quoting the verse in its canonical 
form, and omits all reference to baptism, does not necessarily 
involve that the canonical form was not in existence, if it can be 
proved that it was natural for him to omit the baptismal clause 
as irrelevant to his immediate purpose, quoting only the words 
which follow and precede it in the canonical text. The 
occurrence of the latter in the Syriac version of the Zheophania 


* Cp. Norden (Antzke Kunstprosa, ii. 456): ‘Xp rots pev “EXAnow ws 
"“EdAnow, Tots dé BapBdpos ws BapBdpo.s, ist die Weisung, die der Griechische 
Philosoph einer Tradition zufolge seinem die Welt erobernden Schiiler 
Alexander auf den Weg mitgab; mopevOévres ody pwalnrevoate wdvra To COvy 
sagte der Stifter der christlichen Religion zu seiner Schiiler als er sie in die 
Welt aussandte.’ 
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(iv. 8) shows that some old Syriac MSS must have had the 
baptism in the name of the Trinity, and Ephraim’s comment 
on the Diatessaron indicates that the latter represented the 
ordinary text of Mt. at this point (cp. Burkitt’s AZvang. Da- 
Meph. i. 172f., ii. 171, 279). Didaché 7, again, shows that the 
trinitarian formula was possible by the first quarter of the 
second century, but this does not prove that it was derived 
from Mt 281% The question has an obvious bearing not only 
on the date, but on the ethos of Matthew’s gospel. On the 
whole, the probabilities seem to converge on the likelihood that 
the trinitarian form was introduced by the author of the gospel 
himself, as a liturgical expansion of the primitive formula of 
baptism into the name of Jesus (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, Z/. i. 
571-575; stanton, GAD. 1. 355 f.). | 

Most of the other structural difficulties can be emai as 
the result either of the author’s work as a compiler and editor, 
or of later harmonising. The main exception is 51819 but even 
this does not justify the hypothesis of a later revision. 


The disruption of the context by Mt 28°1°, whose contents do no more 
than repeat those of vv.>7, suggests that it is an editorial interpolation or 
later gloss (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 308f. ; Soltau, Schmiedel). Nothing new is 
communicated by Jesus; he simply repeats what the angel has already said. 
Whether it is a reminiscence of the tradition underlying Jn 20'*!7 (cp. the 
common use of brethren), or borrowed from the lost Marcan ending (see 
above, pp. 238f.), it is a plausible conjecture (Rohrbach, Harnack) that its 
insertion may have taken place early in the second century, when the 
formation of the gospel-canon led to a certain amount of alteration especially 
in the resurrection-narrative, in order to level up the synoptic traditions (with 
their Galilean appearances) to the Johannine (Jerusalem). 

This dual character of the resurrection-stories (Galilee, Jerusalem), which 
becomes a special problem in the historical criticism of Mt. and Lk., has started 
an ingenious attempt to locate the Galilee-appearances at Jerusalem by means 
of a harmonising hypothesis which assumes that Galilee here is not the 
province but a place in the vicinity of Jerusalem (so especially R. Hofmann, 
‘*Galiliaa auf dem Oelberg,” 1896; Zimmermann in S&., 1901, 446f., and 
Lepsius, ‘‘ Die Auferstehungsberichte,” in Reden. u. Abhandlungen, iv., 
1902), and which summons to its aid the conjecture (Resch, 7U. x. 2. 381f,, 
x. 3. 765f., xii. 332f., 362f., 586) that meplywpos (in Mk 1% etc.; cp. 
Abbott’s Déat. 438 f., 1232)* is the Gk. equvalent of nib» by (cp. Ezek 47°), 
a district east of the temple, surrounding the mount of Olives and including 
Bethany. There would thus be two Galilees in the NT: one that of 
northern Palestine, the sphere of the early ministry of Jesus, the other that 


* The double sense of 55a is used both by Chajes (Markus-Studien, 13) 
and Abbott to explain Lk 4%7=Mk 1%. 
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of Jerusalem, the location of Christ’s appearances after death. But the 
evidence for this theory breaks down upon examination. The medizeval 
pilgrims found a site here and there for Galilee on Olivet or Mount Sion, 
simply because they already (cp. Zahn, GX. ii. 937) felt the difficulty of 
harmonising the resurrection-narratives. Tertullian’s language in Aol. 21 
does not bear out Resch’s contention (cp. Schiirer, 7ZZ., 1897, 1877.), 
while the theory is further handicapped by the need of assuming not only 
that Luke at one place (24°) misread Mk 16’, although elsewhere he (24°, 
Ac 1”) preserved the real meaning of Galilee, but that, without any warning, 
the term changes its geographical meaning in the synoptic tradition. The 
hypothesis therefore falls to the ground (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 380; W. C. Allen, 
EBi. 2987 ; Gautier, Z Bz. 3498 ; Schmiedel, 4 Az. 4044 ; Lake, Resurrection 
Narratives, 208-209 ; Masterman, DCG. ii. 207; A. Meyer, Auferstehungs- 
berichte, 95 f.). 

§ 4. Characteristics.—The main problem of the gospel remains, 
however, viz. the juxtaposition of Jewish or particularistic (e.g. 
fee errs) ro 227) and catholic (e.g. 127 2414 and 281%) 
sayings (cp. 1612 and 23°). Are the former due to a Judaistic 
recension of the Logia (Schmiedel, £47. 1842-3, 1870), and 
were the latter, together with some of the less historical traits, the 
work of a later editor or editors more friendly to the Gentiles 
(Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Schwegler: VZ. i. 199f., 241f.)? The 
answer to these questions depends upon the critical analysis of 
the gospel. Keim (i. 86 f.) ascribes, ¢.g., 117-273 314-15 811-12 591-14 
g51-12 2719. 62-66 2815. to a zealous Jewish-Christian, of liberal 
sympathies, who wrote after the fall of Jerusalem. Soltau’s better 
theory (ZV W., 1900, 219-248) is that a series of editorial 
additions to the original Matthew may be found, e.g., in 1-2, 314-15 
giel6 18-19 Bly yol7-21 131415. 85 2125 9615. 53 (66) p(B) 9-10. 34. 48. 57 
27822820 ; the original Matthew was compiled from Mk. and the 
Logia by an opponent of Judaism, but the editor was a strict 
Jewish Christian of catholic sympathies and dogmatic preposses- 
sions, ‘This is decidedly simpler than the older theory of Scholten 
(Het Oudste Evangelie, 93f.), which postulated three different 
editions of Matthew. But the solution lies in the idiosyncrasies 
of the author rather than in the strata of the gospel. The author 
of Matthew is unconsciously self-portrayed in 1357; he is ypaypa- 
ters pabynrevleis TH Bactr<lg, TOV otpavdv duoLos avOpdiw oikod<c- 
OTH Oats exGaArAe ex TOD Oyoavpod avrov Kawa Kal wadaud. He 
is a Jewish Christian, acquainted with rabbinic learning ;* the 
midrashic element is more pronounced in his work than in either 


* **Les formules bien frappées, breves, sentencieuses y abondent; on y 


ia 


sent vraiment le docteur qui parle avec autorité” (Jacquier, V7. ii. 383). 
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Mark or Luke, and it is most conspicuous in the passages which 
come directly from his own pen. The Jewish Christian traits of 
his gospel are, however, largely due to the Palestinian traditions 
which he employed, as well as to the thesis of his own work, 
viz. that Christianity as the new law and righteousness of God 
had superseded the old as a revelation of God to men.* He 
voices the catholic and apostolic consciousness of the early 
church, which saw in its universal mission to the world a com- 
mission of Jesus to his disciples, and in its faith a new and Anat 
law of God’s messiah. Mt. thus approximates to the standpoint 
of Luke and of James. He does not show any anti-Pauline 
tendency ; itis forced exegesis to detect a polemic against Paul,7 
e.g. in the description of #he enemy in 1378 or in 5!9 (cp. 1 Co 15°). 
If Mt. has any affinities with the great apostle, it is with the 
Paul of Ro 9!*, not of Ro 111, much less of Gal 2%, His 
Jewish Christian proclivities are strongly marked even in details 
(e.g. 2479, his fondness for 7 Bacirela t&v otpavav, the addition 
of kai tTHv Stxavoctvny in 6% [cp. 34=517, Gal 44], etc.), but he 
sees the real Judaism not in the Israel { which had deliberately 
(cp. 2728, note the emphatic wa@s 6 dads) rejected Jesus, but in 
the church. It is not accidental that éxxkAyota only occurs in 
Mt., among the evangelists. He reflects an age when the church 


* Wellhausen (Z7z7/. 7of.) minimises unduly the catholic and universal 
traits of the final editor. ‘‘ Mt. has in view the primitive church of Jerusalem, 
which sought to hold fast by Judaism in spite of everything. Hostility to the 
official xepresentatives of the Law is never expressed more bitterly than by 
him, . . . But this enmity is a rival race for the same goal, viz. for the 
fulfilment of the Law and for nghteousness. This goal is naturally higher 
for Christians than for Jews; nevertheless, on that very account the former 
claim to be the true representatives of Judaism and refuse to yield place to 
the false. They still take part in the cultus at Jerusalem (572%), pay the 
temple-tax, . . . confine their propaganda outside Jerusalem to Jews, 
exclude pagans and Samaritans, and will not cast their holy pearls before 
swine (10° 7°).” But this is retained, partly for archaic reasons, from the 
sources ; it is not so fundamental for Mt. as the larger atmosphere of catholic 
feeling. Wellhausen himself (Zzz/. 88f.) admits the probability of this 
later on. 

+ He alone of the evangelists uses dvoula, and he is specially opposed to 
hypocrisy ; but the former need not, any more than the latter, be an anti- 
Pauline touch. 

+ Cp. Wellhausen’s remark on 23°7%9 ‘*Er [z.e, Jesus] hat durch seine 
Apostel immer wieder Versuche gemacht, die Juden in seiner Gemeinde 
(2nzschta) za sammeln (f’zasch) und vor dem drohenden Zorn zuflucht zu 
gewdhren, aber vergebens.” 
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and the kingdom were becoming more closely identified, when 
the Gentile mission was in full swing, when the initial flush and 
rush of the faith in Palestine had been succeeded by experiences 
of false prophets, unworthy members,* and the obstacles which 
a new organisation creates as well as removes. 

Writing for the practical needs of the church, he betrays the 
vocation of a teacher incidentally in the mnemonic and mathe- 
matical arrangements of his material, among other things. Thus 
there are three divisions in the genealogy (171"), three angel- 
messages to Joseph in dreams (1% 21%-19) three temptations 
(411), a triple description of the mission (473 see above), a triple 
illustration in 522 (cp. 5%485- 89-41), the threefold definition of 
Gee en 8i(ep. alsolo? 1977-8: 22-25-27) three! miracles of healing 
(81-1), three further miracles (87-09%), three other miracles of 
healing (918-4), the triple rhythm of 117° (cp. 125°), the threefold 
attack of the Pharisees (127% 10! 24) three parables of sowing 
(131%), three instances of Verily [ say to you (18% 13: 18) + three 
classes of eunuchs (1912), the threefold rhythm of 2019 (eis 7é 
«tA.) and 21%, three parables (2118-224), three questions put to 
Jesus (22°), three warnings (23°19, cp. 232022 2323 mint and 
dill and cummin, justice and mercy and faithfulness, 23°* prophets 
and wise men and scribes), the three men of the parable (2514), 
three prayers in Gethsemane (26°64), three denials of Peter 
(26%), three questions of Pilate (2717-22), three mockeries of the 
crucified (27°9-*+), three women specially mentioned at the cross 
(27°°), and the threefold rhythm of 281920, With this numerical 
trait we may rank the fivefold occurrence of the formula kat 
éyevero ore érédecey xtA. (778 11! 1353 19! 261), the fivefold 
antithesis of 57/48, and the fivefold rhythm of 1078 (cp. 10%?) ; 
the seven evil spirits of 12, the sevenfold forgiveness of 1821-22 
(cp. 2275), the seven loaves and baskets (15°47), and the 
sevenfold woe of 23. It may be only accidental that there are 
ten OT citations (1-41!) previous to the beginning of the 
Galilean mission, and there happen to be ten miracles in 8!—9*, 
The irregular number of the beatitudes (5), where schematism 
would have been easy, shows that the writer did not work out 


* *FTe seems to move amid a race of backsliders” (Abbott, Zz. 1788) ; 
but the references are too general to be connected with the retrogression of 
Jewish converts when the breach between Gentile and Jewish Christians 
widened ¢. A.D. 70. _ 

+ The duh in 189 is to be omitted. 
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numerical schemes* quite regardless of the materials at his 
disposal, though homiletic influences undoubtedly were respons- 
ible for the form as occasionally for the content of the latter. 


The character of the OT citations throws a particular ray of light on the 
heterogeneous strata of the gospel as well as on the specific interests of the 
compiler or editor. In 26 4)! 817 13% and 27% we have paraphrastic 
renderings of the Hebrew.t Here, as elsewhere, citations which differ alike 
from the Hebrew and the LXX may occasionally be the result of the natural 
looseness with which early Christian writers occasionally cited the OT from 
memory, or freely adapted texts for purposes of edification. In such cases 
the differences are immaterial. In others, ¢.g. in 27°* (cp. H. R. Hatch, 
Biblical World, 1893, 345-354, and J. R. Harris, £xf.7, 1905, 161-171), 
the use of a /lorzlegium is the clue to the textual phenomena. The dual 
nature of the citations remains, however, upon any hypothesis, and it is a 
watermark of compilation. Asa rule Matthew assimilates quotations already 
found in Mk. more closely to the LXX, or else leaves them as he finds them 
in that state. The main exceptions to this—in 211%, where, like Lk. (19*), he 
omits the maou. rots @@vecw of the LXX (Mk 117”), and in 27*, where the 
closer approximation of ivari to the LXX is balanced by the substitution of 
the vocative @eé wou for 6 Geds wov (Mk 15** LXX)—are not of any special 
moment. The same holds true of the non-Marcan allusions to, or citations of, 
the OT, with the striking exception of twelve passages (1% 215 218 233 46 7218 
215 besides the five noted above),¢ which indicate a recourse to the original 
with a more or less subordinate use of the LXX. These passages are all 
connected with the fulfilment of prophecy. Two of them (275 and 27%!) may 
have been taken originally from the apocryphal book of Jeremiah (Jerome, 
cp. Resch’s Farallel-Texte, ii. 334f., 369 f.), three come from Micah (2°), 
Hosea (215),§ and Jeremiah (218) respectively, while a couple (4° 13) are 
from the Psalter. The rest are drawn from Isaiah (215 being a composite 
citation of Isaiah and Zechariah). 


With regard to the motives underlying Mt.’s account, an 
apologetic element emerges at the outset in the ascription of the 
birth to prophecy, as well as in the inclusion of the women in the 


* On this cp. Luthardt’s paragraphs in his essay, De Compositione 
Evangelit Matthai (Leipzig, 1861), Plummer (pp. xix f.), and Abbott (Dzat. 
3352 ¢). 

+ Cp. E. Haupt’s Zur Wairdigung der alt. Citationen im Ev. Mt. 
(Treptow, 1870) on 8 (pp. 1-7) 13 (pp. 7-10) and 27° (pp. 10-16); Allen 
in E7. xii. 281f., and Nestle in HZ. xix. on 2*% (pp. 527f.), and (Z7. xx. 
92-93) on 1219, " 

t The midrashic development in 215 is carried a step further by Justin 
(AZol. i. 32), who binds the foal to a vine. 

§ The difference between this forced application (due to the identification 
of Jesus here, as in the temptation story, with Israel) and the apt citation in 
g'® (1217), illustrates the composite character of Matthew’s gospel (cp. Burkitt's 
Transmission, 202-203). 
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genealogy. The author aimed at contemporary Jewish insinua- 
tions against the honour of Mary. The birth of Jesus was the 
fulfilment of prophecy; Joseph openly recognised Mary as his 
wife before the birth ; and even in the Davidic genealogy women 
like Tamar and Rahab, besides Ruth the foreigner, had played a 
part by Divine commission. It is true that the earliest possible 
record of the well-known Jewish slander dates from about 
A.D. 130, while it does not become prominent till the age of 
Celsus, half a century later (Hilgenfeld in ZWTZ., 1900, pp. 
271f.); but it must be earlier than its literary records, and some 
such slander was inevitable in Jewish circles as soon as the 
dogma of the virgin-birth was marked, particularly when 
argument was rife over the messianic claims of Jesus. Else- 
where in Mt. a sensitiveness to contemporary Jewish slander is 
visible, as in the story of 281-45, and the humble, grateful recogni- 
tion of Jesus the messiah* at his birth by the foreign magi is 
thrown into relief against his subsequent reception by the 
Jews. 

Mt. has also his eye upon difficulties felt inside the church, 
e.g. about the relation of Jesus to the Law and the Gentile 
mission. A certain perplexity had further been felt, by the time 
he wrote, about the baptism of Jesus, and his account in 318 
attempts to explain how the holy messiah submitted to baptism 
at the hands of John.t The purpose of John’s baptism, eis 
adecw apaptiwy (Mk 14), is omitted, and there is a tacit contrast 
between the people (Mt 3°) and the religious authorities (3! 
tpds . . . eis petavoray) on the one hand, and Jesus (3!4*) on the 
other. The curious story of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (cp. Jerome, contra Pelag. ili. 2, and Cyprian, de rebaft. 
xvii.), that Jesus only went } after refusing at first to accompany 
his father and mother (cp. the motive of John 7°"), is accepted 
by some scholars, eg. by O. Holtzmann (Leden Jesu, Eng. tr. 
127f.), as authentic. Both this and the account in Mt. are 
probably more or less independent attempts to explain the same 

* The significant change in 3!” (cp. Jub 22% 8; Halévy, RS., 1903, 32f., 
123 f., 210 f.) substitutes a public proclamation for an inward assurance. 

t+ The passage thus tallies with the ratification of Christian baptism in 
281° ; the validity of the institution is proved apologetically by the fact that 
Jesus himself not only enjoined it but submitted to it. 

t ‘* Dixit autem eis, quid peccaui, ut uadam et baptizer ab eo? nisi forte 


hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est.” The fragment hreaks off here; but, 
as the next fragment proves, Jesus did go eventually. 
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incident. But this opens up the larger question of the relation 
between the two works. 

§ 5. Wf. and the Euangelium iuxta Hebreos—When the 
Matthzan document is identified with Q (see above, pp. 194f.), 
the speculations of early tradition and recent investigation 
upon the relation of the canonical Mt. to the 7d ‘IovdatKov 
lose their basis and interest, although the latter document 
remains one of the problems and enigmas of early Christian 
literature. Even yet there is no sort of agreement upon the 
relation of the canonical Matthew, or of Q (= the Matthzean 
Logia), to what came to be called ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ (edayyéduov ka “EGpaiovs). The latter, to judge from 
the Stichometry of Nikephorus, was larger than Mk. and smaller 
than Mt.; it was the Greek translation of an Aramaic original, 
used by the Nazarenes and the Ebionites especially, and 
eventually circulated among the Jewish Christians of Egypt. 
So much is clear. But its origin is a mystery. Was it (so from 
Bleek and Frank: SX., 1846, 369f., to Wernle, Syxz. Frage, 
248 f.; Jilicher, Zzz/. 261; A. F. Findlay, etc.) a second-hand 
and second-century compilation mainly based on the canonical 
gospels (especially Mt. and Lk.),* or a source co-ordinate with 
the canonical Gospels (O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 46- 
52) and even used by Mt. and Lk. (Handmann, ZV. v. 3. 127 f.)? 
These are the two extremes of critical opinion. The latter is 
modified by those who hold that both Mt. and Heb. gospel were 
written by the same hand (Nicholson, Zhe Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, 1879), or that both were versions of the Ur- 
Matthdus (so, e.g., Schneckenburger, Zahn), while there is still 
support for the traditional view that the Heb. gospel were 
really the work of Matthew to which the tradition of Papias 
refers (so, ¢.g., Hilgenfeld, Die Zuglen, 43 f.; ZWT., 1863, 345f., 
1889, 280f., and Barns, cp. A. Meyer, AWA. i. 18-19).T 
Setting aside the latter theory, we may upon the whole feel 


* Specifically a second-century Jewish-Christian adaptation of Mt. 
(Weizsicker, Untersuchungen, 223f.; Resch, TU. v. 4. 322f. ; Hoennicke, 
JC. 98, etc.) or of Lk. (B. Weiss, Einl. 494 f.). 

+ To the literature cited by Ehrhard (ACZ. 139f.) and A. Meyer (HNA, 
ii. 21f.), add Menzies (DZ. v. 338-342), A. F. Findlay (DCG. i. 675f.), 
Stanton (GAD. i. 250f.), Adeney (4. iii. 139-159), and Barnes (/75., 
April 1905, 356f.). The extant fragments are collected in Preuschen’s 
Antilegomena (3-8) and Harnack (ACZ. i. 1. 6f.), and translated by 
Nicholson (of. ci¢. pp. 28 f.) and B. Pick (Paralipomena, Chicago, 1908). 
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justified in refusing also to regard the gospel xa “EGpaious as a 
derivative compilation. Its use by Hegesippus (cp. SA. 270f.), 
possibly also by Ignatius and Papias,* throws the date of its 
composition into the early part of the second century, and the 
internal evidence suggests an even earlier period (A.D. 70-100, 
Harnack, ACZ. ii. 1. 625f.). The gospel, in its original form, 
was probably one of the narratives which preceded Luke (14) ; 
it was a Jewish-Christian dujyjous which assigned special promi- 
nence to James as Mt. did to Peter, and which derived part of 
its material from primitive and fairly authentic sources. The 
tradition which connected it with Matthew is pure guesswork, 
started by misinterpretations of the earlier tradition about 
Matthew’s Logia. The gospel xaf’ “EGpatovs was originally 
anonymous (Handmann, pp. 114f.); it was a gospel of the 
twelve, not a gospel of Matthew. Unlike the canonical Mt. 
it had no Luangelium infantia, though it may have had a 
genealogy, since its purpose was to prove the messianic 
legitimacy of Jesus. It is related, in point of religious aim and 
literary quality, to the canonical Mt. pretty much as the epistle 
of Barnabas is to Hebrews. 


_ (D) LUKE. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions t—Origen’s Homilie tn Lucam (mainly on 
chs. 1-4); Ambrose, Zxfosztio Evangelica (fourth century); Beda (eighth 
century); Theophylact (eleventh century); Cajetan (1543); Cornelius 4 
Lapide (1638, Eng. tr. of Luke, London, 1887); H. Pape (Leipzig, 1778); 
S. F. N. Morus (Leipzig, 1795); Stein (Halle, 1830); F. A. Bornemann’s 
Scholia (1830); Glockler (Frankfort, 1835); Olshausen (1837, Eng. tr. 
1863); Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1845); Meyer (1846, Eng. tr. of fifth 
ed., Edin. 1880) ; de Wette? (1846); Trollope (London, 1847); Diedrich 


* Schwegler (VZ. i. 197 f.) also heard echoes in Jas 5!2 and 2 P 11”, since 
the gospel, like the apocalypse of John, voiced the primitive Jewish 
Christianity of the early church. Pfleiderer (U7c. ii. 160 f.), though regarding 
it as an independent form of the original Aramaic gospel, admits the presence 
of later legends. 

+ The legendary features are cruder than the naive stories, ¢9., of Mt 
1774-27 2118 and 27°53; on the other hand, it has preserved a more accurate 
form of 23%. The latter is more likely to be primitive than the correction of 
the canonical text of Mt. by a well-informed editor, and it is not the only 
instance of good primitive tradition in the 7d "Iovdarkéy. 

~ The Greek comments of Eusebius (Czes.) and Cyril (Alex.) are extant 
only in fragments; the latter is translated into English (ed. R. P. Smith, 
Oxford, 1859). 
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(1864); J. J. Owen (New York, 1867); Bisping (1868); Burger (1868); A. 
Carr (1875); Jones and Cook (Sfeaker’s Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Ellicott’s Comm. 1878) ; Hofmann (1878) ; Oosterzee (Lange’s Azbel-Werk4, 
1880); van Doren (New York, 1881); Fillion (Paris, 1882); Schanz 
(1883)* ; Farrar (CGT7. 1884); M. F. Sadler (1886); Godet*® (1888, Eng. 
tr. of second ed. 1881); T. M. Lindsay (Edin., n. d.); J. Bond (1890); 
Hahn (Breslau, 1892-4)*; J. Weiss * (— Meyer’, 1892); Knabenbauer 
(Paris, 1895); Plummer (JCC. 1896 and foll. ed.); Blass, Evangelium 
secundum Lucam (1897); Nosgen? (Strack-Zockler, 1897) ; Riezler (Brixen, 
1900); A. Wright (1900); B. Weiss (— Meyer®, r901); Adeney (C2. 
1901); Girodon (Commentatre critique et moral, Paris, 1903); Wellhausen * 
(1904); V. Rose, L’évangele selon S. Luc (Paris, 1904); Merx, Dze Euglien 
Marcus u. Lukas nach der Syrischen tim Sinaikloster gefund. Palimpsest- 
handschrift erlautert. (1905)*; J. M. S. Baljon (1908)*; A. S. Walpole 
(1910). 

(6) Studies—B. L. K6nigsmann, De fontibus commentariorum Luca 
(1798); Schleiermacher, aber die Schriften des Lucas (1 Theil, 1817, Eng. 
tr. 1828, with preface by Thirlwall);1 Mill, Zhe Hist. Char. of St. Luke's 
Gospel (1841); J. Grimm, Dze Eznheit des Lucas-Evglms (1863) ; G. Meyer, 
Les Sources de Vév. ve L. (Toulouse, 1868); Renan, v. (ch. xiii.) ; Keim, i. 
98f.; Scholten, das Paulinische Evglm, Kritische Unters. d. Ev. nach Lucas, 
etc. (Germ. ed., Redepenning, 1881) ; Stockmeyer, ‘ Quellen des Lk-Evglms’ 
(ZSchw., 1884, 117-149); C. Campbell, Crztécal Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1890, on Ebionitism, demonology, etc.) ; Feine, Ezxe vorkanondsche 
Ueberlieferung des Lukas (1891)* ; Bebb (DBZ. iii. 162-173); Pfleiderer, 
(re. ii. 98-190, 280f.); P. C. Sense, Origin of Third Gospel (1901); 
E. C. Selwyn, Luke the Prophet (1901); A. B. Bruce, Kingdom of God 
(1904)* ; J. Haussleiter, Dze MWisstonsgedanke im Evglm des Lukas (1905) ; 
B. Weiss, Dee Quellen des Lukasevglms (1908)*; A. Wright (DCG. ii. 
84-91). 


§ 1. Zhe Preface.—Blass (Philology of Gospels, 1898, 1-20) ; 
Abbott (Z£.Bz. 1789-90). 

Luke’s gospel and its sequel are addressed to a certain 
Theophilus. This is a genuine proper name, not an imaginary 
nom de guerre for the typical catechumen, nor a conventional 
title for the average Christian reader. Nothing is known of 
Theophilus, except what may be inferred from Luke’s language, 
viz. that he was not simply an outsider interested in the faith, but 
(xatnxnOys, cp. Ac 187° 212!) a Christian who desired or required 
fuller acquaintance with the historic basis of the Christian gospel ; 
also that, as kparuore implies (cp. Ac 2376 24° 2625), he was a man 
of rank. Luke’s emphasis on the relation between Christianity 
and the Roman empire, and his stress upon the hindrances and 


1 Criticised by Planck in an essay, De Luce evang. analyst critica quam 
Schletermacher proposuct (Gottingen, 1819). 
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temptations of money,* would tally with the hypothesis that his 
friend belonged to the upper and official classes; but beyond 
these inferences lies the land of fancy. tT 

Luke’s method is historical, but his object, like that of John 
(2031), is religious. He makes no claim, however, to be an eye- 
witness. All he professes is to write a correct, complete, and 
chronological (in the sense of well-arranged, or logical) account 
of the primitive zapddocis as received from the first generation 
of disciples. This attempt was neither new nor superfluous. 
Luke had numerous predecessors in the enterprise, but their 
work did not satisfy his purpose, and he resolved to make a 
fresh essay. He makes no claim to be inspired (contrast the 
edofe kapot with the cdofev rvevpart TH ayiw Kal nutv of Ac 1528); 
his qualifications are simply the pains he had taken to acquaint 
himself (dxpu8as) with the contents of the wapadoo1s. Whatever 
his success was, his historical aim and method contrast favour- 
ably with the easy-going practice of his pagan contemporary, Q. 
Curtius Rufus (vii. 8. 11, utcunque sunt tradita incorrupta 
perferemus; ix. 1. 34, equidem plura transcribo quam credo). 
Luke did not rest his narrative on unsifted traditions. 

(az) The dedication proves that the compilers of early Christian gospels, 
among whom Luke ranks himself, drew upon the rapaddcers of eye-witnesses 
and primitive evangelists, but that the latter did not write down their informa- 
tion. The drawing up of narratives, it is implied, followed the oral stage. 
As Luke’s writings show, he availed himself not simply of the written 
composition of his predecessors (e.g. Mk. and Q), but of oral tradition. 

(4) The preface or dedication not only is modelled on the conventional 
lines of ancient literature, but shows if not an acquaintance with similar 
passages in medical treatises, e.g. that of Dioskorides mepi bjs larpexijs (cp. 


Lagarde’s MWcttheclungen, iii. 355 f. ; Hobart, MWedecal Language of St. Luke, 
86f.; J. Weiss, etc.), at any rate a medical flavour. Thus, dxpiBds 


* The so-called ‘Ebionitism’ of Luke arises partly from his sources, 
several of which apparently reflected the suffering, poor churches of 
Palestine (A.D. 40-70), and partly from the familiar diatribé-themes of con- 
temporary Stoicism. The tone of the relevant passages (cp. O. Holtzmann’s 
War Jesus Ekstatzker, pp. 16f.) is that of James’ epistle, curiously ascetic and 
more than suspicious of wealth. 

t+ Beck (Der Prolog des Lukas Euglm, 1901) eé.g. argues from év jyuty 
that Luke was one of the Emmaus-disciples, and Theophilus a rich tax- 
collector of Antioch who met Luke, Philip, and Paul at Caesarea, whither he 
had accompanied Herod and Bernice. 

+ Thumb (Dze Griechische Sprache im Zettaller des Hellentsimus, 1901, 
225-226) contends that the linguistic parallels with WDioskorides and 
Hippokrates (pref. to Hepi dpxains iarpixjs, oxdoo éwexelpynoavy mepl inroKhs 
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mapakoNouGetv is a phrase of Galen (Proguat. ii. 13, Theriac. ad Ptsonem, 2), 
and in his preface to the latter work he writes, kat rovrov cot rv mepl Ths 
Onpiakhs Adyov, axpiBGs éSerdoas Gmavra, dpicte Illowv orovdalws érolyca. 
Luke’s preface therefore hints that the writer is not only composing a 
literary work, but familiar with medical phraseology. It is the first piece of 
evidence for the correctness of the tradition (see below) that he was Luke, 
the Greek physician who was in touch with Paul during his later life. 

(c) Polybius similarly (iv. I-2) explains that he begins his main history 
at 220-216 B.C., since he was thus able ‘‘to speak as an eye-witness of 
several of the events” of the periods, ‘‘as well as from the information of 
those who were eye-witnesses of other events. To go further back and write 
the report of a report (ws dxony é& dxojs ypapew) seemed to me an insecure 
basis for conclusions or for assertions.” Luke would have also agreed with 
the further reason of Polybius, ‘‘ Above all, I started at this point, masmuch 
as the whole world’s history entered upon a new phase at this period.” 


§ 2. Outline and contents.—After the preface (1!), the gospel 
falls into four sections: (a) The first (15-418) describes the 
birth of John and of Jesus (15-29), the boyhood of Jesus (2?!-5?), 
the preliminary mission of John (3!) and his baptism of Jesus 
(321!), the genealogy of the latter (37°88) and his temptation 
(4118).* The second part (4!4~95°) is devoted to the Galilean 
mission.t ‘The third section (9°!—19?7) brings Jesus to Jerusalem 
after a series of journeys through Samaria and elsewhere. The 
closing part (1978-24) covers the same ground as the corre- 
sponding sections in Mk. and Mt., though with characteristic 
omissions and additions. { 

Luke’s relation to the Marcan order is of primary significance 
in an estimate of his work. Between Mk 11-6 and Mk 17% he inserts 
an even fuller account of John’s preaching (37-4) than Mt. (371°); § 


Aéyewv 4} ypdgerv) are too general, and that they only prove a knowledge of 
medical phraseology. On the coincidences with the prefaces and dedications 
of Josephus, see Krenkel’s Josephus u. Lukas, 50f. 

* On the Lucan handling of this tradition, cp. Hz. 4960-4961, and B. 
Weiss, Quellen d. Lukas Evglms, too f. 

+ The second and the third sections both open with a rejection of Jesus 
(436-80 951-56), 

+ In the passion-narrative the resemblances with Ac 22-24 are very 
marked: both Jesus and Paul, according to Luke, were struck on the 
mouth before the Sanhedrim ; both were given up by the Jews to the Roman 
authorities ; both were accused of treason by the Sadducean priesthood, and 
both were three times pronounced innocent. 

§ This is one case in which Mt. keeps much closer to Q than Luke (cp. 
Salmon’s Human Element in Gospels, 49f.); the latter, by changing the 
Pharisees and Sadducees into a vague crowd (cp. 7°”), fails to explain the point 
and sharpness of John’s rebuke. 
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he then follows Mk. down to 415 (=Mk 115), but proceeds to 
insert a programmatic and proleptic account of the rejection 
of Jesus at Nazara (416%°).* Returning, in 4, to the Marcan 
scheme (12!-89), he stops at this point to insert a special version 
of Peter’s call (5111), in place of the tradition (Mk 11620) which 
he had just omitted. The Marcan thread is followed again 
till 611 (= Mk 3°), where he reverses the position of the call 
of the twelve (6!716—Mk 31919 619 = Mk 3712). After this, 
Luke goes his own way for a while. Mk 4! is reproduced in 
84-18, 319-21 picks up Mk 3%!%5 (another instance of reversed 
order), and 822-56 follows Mk 4-548; the parabolic teaching of 
426-29. 33-34 is entirely omitted, and 498? is not used till 1318!9, 
In 9!® Luke returns to Mk. (6°16), and the thread is on the 
whole followed in 9!%!7 (=Mk 6°44). Then, omitting Mk 645— 
86 with the exception of 81-8 and 81421, which are caught up in 
reverse order later (125456 1158-121), he follows Mk. (827-98) in 
98-36 (omitting Mk 9918), and on the whole in 937-50 (= Mk g}4#4!). 
Mk 942-48 reappears afterwards in 171%, the salt-saying of 945° 
(like rol-!2) never appears at all, and it is not till 1815-34 that the 
Marcan scheme (101°**) is resumed (189948 = Mk 104652).¢. The 
narrative of the last days in Jerusalem then follows Mk. pretty 
closely, though it omits{ Mk 11!?14- 20-26 (fig-tree incident), 
[ 321-23. 33-37 and 151°, reverses the order of Mk 14182! (= 2221-28) 


and 142225 (.=2215-20) and makes a number of significant 
additions. 


Luke’s detailed chronology varies between vague notices of time and 
definite synchronisms which are generally more graphic than historical. 
Thus the birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus alike fell ‘in the days of 
Herod’ (15, cp. 2! év rats iudpacs éxeivats) ;§ he is now and then precise 
mannindaysc(l) 2247) efc.), months! (02% 7 2). ) years (222; ‘ep. 37).7 or 
even hours (2%, cp. 107! 22°°), and he attempts at one place an elaborate 
sixfold synchronism (in 3'?, with which the sixfold date of the Thebans’ 
entry into Platea, in Thuc. 11. 2, has been compared). He knows that the 


* Which Mk. reserves till 6!-. Hence the anachronism of Lk 4”. 

+ On the neglect of the Marcan source in 97-18%, cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins 
imme xiv. 1S f,, 9of., 137 f. 

{ The anointing in Bethany (Mk 14’) had been already used in 75%, 

§ Cp. 1°° 6!? (ev 7. ju. Tavras). 

| Apart from the ritual (Gal 4!°), the OT (Ja 51”), and the apocalyptic 
references (in Apoc. Joh.), wv, in its literal sense, is used only by Lk. of all 
the NT writers. 

4] This @oei is not uncommen in Luke’s chronological notices (cp. 8% 9'* * 
22% 23%, Ac 2% and elsewhere). 
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call of twelve disciples took place * zz the morning (6'*"1%) after a night of 
prayer. On the other hand, his connections are often vague; ¢.g. év rw éé7s 
(71), év 7@ KxabeEjs (81), ev TH EAs Nueépa (9°7). As a rule, he follows Mark, 
e.g. in 4! 43 527% 61 (adding the enigmatic. devreporpwrw) and 6° (= Mk 3}), 
though now and then he loosely uses €v pid T&Y HuepGv (517 8*%*—where, like 
Mt 8%, he departs from Mark 4*°—20!), or phrases like év adr@ 7@ Karp (13}) 
and éy a’ry Tn wpa (13°! 2019). 


All through, whenever he leaves Mk., and even sometimes 
when he follows him, we have therefore to distinguish between a 
sequence which is apt enough in an edifying homily or ina 
catechetical manual, but unlikely to be historical.¢ Thus Lk. 
arranges the temptation in 4} so as to avoid the abrupt change 
from the desert to the temple, and at the same time in order to 
produce a climax; he also inserts 714-17 in order to prepare the 
way for 722 (vexpot éyefpovrar). His work is full of these 
deliberate transitions and re-arrangements which were already a 
feature of the primitive synoptic tradition even in Mk. 

§ 3. Sources and structure.—Besides Mk. and Q, the sources 
used by Luke (1!*) in composing his gospel, so far as they 
were written, may have provided him with material for 15-252, 
9°1_1814, and some passages elsewhere, especially in the passion- 
narrative; but he has worked over them so thoroughly that it is 
rarely possible to distinguish their number or even their nature. 

(a) 15-25, cp. Hillmann (/PTZ., 1891, 192-261), Badham 
(ZT. viii. 116-119, defence of integrity), Zimmermann (SK, 
IQ0I, 415-458, zdid. 1903, 247-290), Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1900, 
177-235, I901, 313-318), Schmiedel (Zz. 2954f.), Usener 
(FBt. 344rf.), Spitta - (ZW... 1906, . 280—20ge ue mone 
Chronologischen Notizen und die Hymnen in Lc 1 und 2’), 
R. J. Knowling (DCG. 1. 202f.), Clemen (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklirung des NT, 1909, pp. 223f.), and D. Volter (77, 
Ig10, 289-334, ‘Die Geburt des Tatifers Johannes und Jesu 
nach Lukas’). 

The stylistic data of 15-252 permit of three hypotheses: (i.) 
the use of a Palestinian Jewish-Christian Greek or Aramaic 

* Other morning incidents, peculiar to Luke, are 51-1 (cp. 5°) 2157 22% 
and 23°. 

tJ. F. Blair in Zhe Apostolic Gospel (pp. 7f.) rightly notes Luke’s 
arrangement of sayings and stories as an illustration of this; e.g. Lk 75° is 
an example of 74, Lk 107! (the captious vouod:ddoKxados) and 10%* (Mary 


the receptive) of 107. For other cases of editorial motive, see Westcatt’s 
Introd. to Study of Gospels, pp. 3938. } 
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(Bruce, Zimmermann, Plummer, Wright) source, which Luke 
has revised and incorporated ; * (ii.) the free composition of the 
section, in archaic style, by Luke himself; or (iii.) its Jater 
insertion. The marked change of style and diction, as the gospel 
passes from 1‘ to 15 and, though less markedly, from 2°? to 31, and 
the Hebraistic phenomena of 15-252, together with the Lucan 
characteristics which emerge in 215-20. 41-52 (Harnack, SBAA., 
1900, pp. 538-566) and elsewhere (Zimmermann, pp. 250 f.), are 
best met by the first of the three hypotheses, in its translation-form. 


It requires too arbitrary handling of the text to disentangle from 152° 
and 3, under a double Christian redaction (e.g. in 176° and 17), a 
Jewish apocalypse of Zechariah (Volter, 77., 1896, 244-269; N. Schmidt, 
EB. i. 936), which is mentioned in the stichometry of Nikephorus and 
elsewhere, or to detect a Jewish-Christian interpolation (so Usener, Das 
Wethnachtsfest, 1889, 122f.; Gercke, Meue Jahrb. fiir d. klass. Alterth., 
1901, 187) in 37-8 as well asin Mt 11!” (for Lk 1-2, cp. Corssen in GG4., 
1899, 326f.). 


The main drawback to (ii.), ze. to the theory that the author 
himself produced the archaic Semitic style by means of a 
conscious art (so, ¢.g., Pfleiderer and Harnack, BVT. 1. 199 f.), 
apart from the fact that the so-called Lucan characteristics 
are almost wholly derived from the LXX, is the difficulty of 
imagining how a Gentile Christian like Luke could throw himself 
back, by a supreme effort of the historical imagination, to the 
standpoint of these chapters (cp. Sanday, £7. xiv. 296f.; Zahn, 
INT. iii. 112f., and Stanton in GHD. ii. 223f.). When the 
section is viewed as Luke’s translation-Greek, and as embodying 
some primitive document, not as a piece of free composition, 
15-252 with 32828 represent an early Palestinian source which 
Luke has worked over, perhaps inserting, e.g., the references to the 
decree (2!) ¢ and the virgin-birth (134%), with the as évouilero of 
37°. He probably translated the source himself from Aramaic. 
In spite of Dalman’s scepticism ( Worte Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 38.) 
there is no reason why Luke should not have known Aramaic; 
and here as elsewhere there are fairly evident traces of a Semitic 
original (Briggs, Afessiah of Gospels, 41 f.; Wellhausen, Zin/. 35 f. ; 
Nestle, ZV IW, vii. 260 f. ; Spitta,;’ ZV WV. vi. 293 f.); \ Wright, 
Zimmermann, Jiilicher, etc.). 

*So J. G. Machen, Princeton Review (1906), 48-49. 


{ The chronological notices cannot claim to be more than vague, popular 
synchronisms (cp. Spitta, of. czt. p. 300). 
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It is no objection to argue (Hilgenfeld, etc.) that references to the Davidic 
throne and reign (17%), the righteousness of works (1° 2% ete.), and the 
obligations of the law (27°), could not have come from the pen of Luke the 
Paulinist, but must have been added by a redactor who was responsible for 
the songs, etc. To be a friend or companion of Paul was not equivalent to 
sharing all his particular theological opinions (see below under Acts) ; Luke’s 
historic sense was sufficient to prevent him from suppressing such features in 
the interests of doctrine; and, even upon Hilgenfeld’s peculiar thesis, the 
redactor was himself a Paulinist ! 

One object of the source was to represent John the Baptist as emphatically 
the forerunner and inferior of Jesus—the same motive which re-appears in 
Ac 18-19 as well as in the Fourth gospel. This tradition, with its juxta- 
position of the two births, met the tendency in some circles to aggrandise 
the prestige of John (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, 4 Johannine Document in the 
First Chapter of S. Luke's Gospel, 1902). This leads to the first of the three 
problems of textual and literary criticism in the section. (a) Was the virgin- 
birth originally part of the source, or even of Luke’s version? The 
hypothesis* that 1% represents an interpolation in the text (so, ¢.g., 
Hillmann, Volter, Holtzmann, Conybeare, Usener, Harnack: ZVW., 1901, 
53-57, ochmiedel, Pfleiderer, Grill, N. Schmidt, J. Weiss, Loisy, Montefiore) 
rests entirelyf on internal evidence. When these verses are omitted, it is 
claimed, the context (z.e. to v.*°, and from v.%6) runs smoothly. Jesus is 
announced as destined to be born to Joseph, a descendant of David (so é 
oixov Aavelé must be taken in 1” in the light of 177-8? and 24) and Mary. 
The application of yovets to Joseph and Mary, and of zarjp to Joseph, does 
not give the slightest hint of any merely adoptive relationship between Joseph 
and Jesus, and such a connection is not suggested by the episode of the 
Baptist’s birth. Mary is a virgin when the angel announces the birth of a 
son and (a messianic scion) to her (177) ; ¢.e. as a betrothed maiden, presently 
to be married (in less than a year), she is promised this gift of God in her 
married life. The marriage is taken for granted, as in Is 74. After this, 
the sequence of 1*%4 (How shall this be, since J know not a man ?) is held to 
be abrupt. Hitherto the angelic promise referred simply to her future asa 
married woman, and the difficulty of this question, unmotived by what 
precedes, is not to be explained by her maidenly consciousness or confusion 
at the announcement. Furthermore, the words are as real an expression of 
incredulity as those of Zachariah (118) ; yet the latter is punished for unbelief, 
while Mary is praised for her faith (1*), This eulogium is hard to understand f{ 


* Hacker’s (ZWT., 1906, 18-60) inclusion (so Spitta and Montefiore) of 
%8-37 in the interpolation has this inits favour, that it gets rid of the supposed 
miraculous inference in *”._ B. Weiss confines the interpolation to **%*, 

{ The substitution of * for *, and the omission of ® after %’, in 4 is too 
slender a basis, and may have been accidental, whilst the alleged omission 
of 34-35 from the Protevangelium Jacobé breaks down upon examination (cp. 
Headlam’s discussion with Conybeare in the Guardian for March-April 1903). 

{ On the other hand, it is precarious to argue that Mary’s subsequent sur- 
prise (2! 83. 5°) would be inconsistent with the revelation given her in 1°**, and 
that therefore either the latter passage, or the whole of ch. 2, is an interpolation. 
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in view of 1™, for the question there is surely more than an involuntary 
cry of surprise, unless we are to resort to conjecture (so W. C. Allen, 
/nterpreter, 1905, pp. 121f.) and assume an unrecorded indication of some- 
thing unique in the conception. An alternative modification of the inter- 
polation-hypothesis would be simply to omit émel dvdpa od y.vdoxw from 14 
(so Kattenbusch, 4Zost. Symbol, ii. 623 ; Merx ; Weinel, ZVW., 1901, 37f. ; 
L. Kohler, ZSchw, 1902, 220f.) on the ground that the conception by the 
Holy Spirit does not necessarily exclude human paternity (Joseph’s agency 
being taken as a matter of course, like that of Zachariah), and also because 
Mary’s cry of surprise then relates to the career of her son, and not to the 
method of his conception. But it is the latter which is the point of 1%, 
whereas in the source (2.e. up to w@s éorau rofro) the surprise and hesitation 
are motived by the fact that Mary and Joseph were of humble origin. 

The argument therefore is that 1°45 can be removed, not only without 
impairing, but actually with the result of improving, the context.* If the 
allusion to virginity (177) and the absence of any subsequent mention of 
marriage are taken as implying 1***°, it is open to the critic either to regard 
mapOevos as interpolated by the author of 1%4%5 (so Harnack), or to suppose 
that the redactor omitted the mention of the marriage and subsequent con- 
ception (Usener). The double mention of 7., however, and its vital con- 
nection with the sentence, render the former hypothesis less probable, ¢ while 
the latter seems unnecessary in view of 25 (with Mary his wife). Here ry 
€uvnorevouevy adr@ oven éyxvw is correctly interpreted by the early glossarial 
addition of yuvacké after arg (A C?L' A A, 1, q*, Syr?, vulg., goth., eth.) teven 
if one is indisposed to admit yuvacl as the original reading (e.g. Hacker, 
53-54), on the ground that its alteration into ¢uv. is more likely than the 
Ebionitic change of ¢uv. into yuvaixl. The sole reason for Mary’s presence 
with Joseph was the fact of her marriage to him. 

The style of **% is fairly Lucan, though 6:6 occurs only once in the third 
gospel and ewe never. If it be an interpolation, it is due either to Luke or 
to a redactor who wrote ® on the basis of 191-82 and Mt 118-25, with 94 as its 
prelude. The main difficulty in the way of the Lucan authorship is not so 
much the silence of Acts on the virgin-birth as the discrepancy between 
1**% and a passage like 3”, where the Lucan reading undoubtedly was 
vids wou ef ou" otmepov yeyévvnkd ce (so, €.g., Corssen ; Usener, Wethnachts- 
Jest, 40-50 ; Harnack, BVT, ii. 310-314; cp. Resch, Agrapha, 346 f., 365f., 
and Faralleltexte, iii. 20-24). At all events, the insertion must have been 
made, for harmonistic purposes, prior to the formation of the gospel-canon. § 





* Note how the omission, ¢.g., lessens the gap between the idod ovAAnLY y 
of *! and the cai i6od’E. i ovyy. o. x. adr ouvethygper of *, 

1 Cp. Bardenhewer, BZ (1905), p. 158. 

+ Syr®™ substitutes y. for ¢uvyor. (so a, 4, c, ff?=uxore sua). 

§ Zimmermann (SA., 1903, 273f.) attributes the interpolation to Luke 
himself, who, in translating his Aramaic Jewish-Christian source of the 
Nativity (which described only a natural birth), added 134-85 (hence the Spirit 
as masculine, not—as in Semitic—feminine), altered 127 and 2°in order to make 
Mary merely the betrothed of Joseph, not his wife, inserted the erroneous 
chronology of 31°’, the parenthesis of 2**, the mistranslation in 222 (avrév), 
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Against this,* it is argued that the deletion of vv.*** does not leave the 
answer of v.®> with the same wealth and depth of meaning ; such a resigned 
acceptance of God’s will would be much less likely than a glad rejoinder in 
the case of any Jewish maiden who, after her betrothal, was told that her 
eldest child would be the messiah. The tremor, in the other case, is natural. 
It is scarcely fair to find an absolute discrepancy between Elizabeth’s praise 
of Mary’s faith (v.*°) and the very natural and momentary hesitation of v.*4. 
It is the almost immediate repression of her doubt and the resigned 
words of * which justify her cousin’s eulogy (cp. Halévy in &S., 1902. 
328f.). Onthe other hand, the further argument that the omission of the 
virgin-birth throws the narrative out of balance, by leaving no contrast 
between Zachariah and Joseph, is partly met by the relegation of the mag- 
nificat to Elizabeth, and by the consideration that the story, unlike that of 
Matthew, is written from Mary’s point of view. 

It 1 is retained, the term vids eof there, as in 3°”, suggests the idea of 
Jesus as the second Adam, whose birth or creation renders him Son of God. 
Justin (Dza/. 100), who employs the Lucan tradition, expands this analogy 
by contrasting Eve and Mary, pointing out that by Jesus ‘‘God destroys the 
Serpent, and those angels and men who resemble him, whereas he works 
deliverance from death for those who repent of their evils and believe on 
him.” But, in view of Paul’s conception of the second Adam, the inde- 
pendence of human parentage is not necessary. 

An Egyptian ostrakon preserves a hymn to Mary, the second part of which, 
reproducing the matter of Lk 1°88 presents some variations from the Lucan 
text, ¢.g., the absence of 1°37 and the conception of Mary at the moment 
of the theophany. The text is too corrupt, however, to be relied on, and in 
any case it has no claim to be regarded as superior (so Reitzenstein, Zwez 
religionsgeschichtlichen Fragen, 1901, 112-131) to the Lucan account. Even 
in the latter this idea of Mary’s conception as due to a divine utterance t 
has occasionally been found by some critics; this is not Luke’s view, but, 
apart from this altogether, chronologically and intrinsically the Lucan story 
takes precedence of the Egyptian fragment. 

(8) A second equally complex problem is started by the criticism of the 
songs. Here, also, a number of the characteristic terms of these songs in 
Lk 1-2 may be shown to come from the LXX, while, on the other hand, 


and, in fact, the whole of 2726-3, Zimmermann consequently identifies Luke 
with Hilgenfeld’s ‘ Pauline interpolator’ whose hand is seen in 1° 79. He 
precariously identifies this Aramaic source with the Bi@Xos yevecéws of Mt 11. 

* The case against the interpolation is stated by Halévy (A&S., 1902, 318- 
330, who holds, however, that Luke’s narrative was written to supplant 
Matthew’s), by Hilgenfeld, and by G. H. Box (ZVW., 1905, 91f., and 
DCG. ii. 804f.). 

+ The idea of 1* is Hellenic rather than Jewish. ‘‘ Quant au fond 
méme de l’idée, il ne s’accorde pas mieux avec la théologie juive en ce qui 
fait Yoriginalité propre de celle-ci, a savoir la notion de la transcendance 
divine, qui ne permet guére de concevoir Dieu comme le principe genérateur, 
physique et immeédiat, d’une vie humaine individuelle. En grec et poar 
l’esprit hellénique, ces embarras n’existent pas ” (Loisy, i. 292). 
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quite a number of them are specifically Lucan. On linguistic grounds alone 
it is impossible to determine whether the songs were adopted by Luke from 
some earlier source (so, ¢.¢., Spitta) or whether he composed them himself 
in the archaic manner (Harnack), but it is best to regard them as part of the 
Aramaic source.* They are variously taken to echo the psalter and 1 § 2!10 
(Hillmann, 201 f.; P. Elaupt, Zeztschrzft der d. Morgentl. Gesellschaft, 1904, 
617-632), or Judith (Hilgenfeld), or the psalter of Solomon (cp. Ryle and 
James, 7he Psalms of Solomon, pp. xcif.). Any one of these derivations is pre- 
ferable to the intricate hypotheses of Spitta, who holds that the four hymns were 
originally independent of their present setting ; the gloria (24) and the couplet 
in 19°° are quotations from the same hymn; the magnificat | (cp. Holtzmann’s 
Fesigabe, 1902, 63f.) was an Israelitish war-song of triumph; the psalm of 
Zachariah was composed of two separate pieces, one (°°) on the appear- 
ance of Messiah, one (“f-) a prophetic outburst of Zachariah over his child ; 
while Luke took the songs of Mary, Zachariah, and Simeon from an early 
Christian collection. But this theory fails to account for the gloria, and the 
structure, e.g., of Zachariah’s song is, as Spitta himself (p. 309) admits, 
unexampled. 

It is the magnificat which presents the greatest difficulty. As the original 
text of 14° was cal elev (cp. Burkitt, Zvang. Da-Meph. ii. 286), the problem 
is whether Mapidu or EAtodBer was the correct addition. The latter is read 
by three old Latin MSS (a, 4, rhe), and represents an early tradition vouched 
for by Niceta of Remesiana (who assumes in his De Psalmodie Bono that 
Elizabeth spoke the magnificat), which is apparently pre-Origenic (cp. 
Lommatzsch, v. 108 f., ‘non enim ignoramus quod secundum alios codices 
et hzec uerba Elisabet uaticinetur’) and even prior to Irenzeus (cp. iv. 7. I, ‘sed 
et Elisabet ait, Magnificat anima mea dominum,’ ZVW., 1906, 191-192). 
The internal evidence, it is argued, corroborates this early tradition. It is 
Elizabeth, not Mary, who is filled with the ecstatic spirit (171), and Luke was 
‘fond of inserting elev dé or kai elzrev between the speeches of his characters 
without a change of speaker’ (Burkitt). Furthermore, the oy airy of 1% 
suits Elizabeth as the previous speaker better than Mary, otherwise the 
reference would be to the mention of her in v.4,. Then a phrase like ézé- 
Breer érl rhv rarelywow Ths SovAns atrov is more congruous with Elizabeth’s 
release from long barrenness than with Mary’s situation. The whole question 
has been fully discussed, in favour of Elizabeth, by F. Jacobé (Loisy?) in 
RALR. (1897) 424-432; Harnack (SB&A., 1900, 538-556), Volter, Conrady 
(Quelle der kan. Kindhettsgeschichte, 48-51), H. A. Kostlin (ZVW., 1902, 
142-145), Loisy (i. 303 f.), Schmiedel (242. 2956-2957), F. C. Burkitt (in 
A. E. Burn’s WVceta of Remestana, 1905, pp. cliii-cliv; /7S. vii. 220 f.), 


* Cp. eg. F. Zorell’s study of the Hebrew or Aramaic rhythmical 
structure of the magnificat, in Zeztschraft fiir kath. Theologde (1905), 754-758. 
For the connection of the Lucan canticles with the prayers of the Jewish 
synagogue, see Chase, 7°S. i. 3. 147-151. See, further, W. Steinfiihrer: Das 
Magnificat Luc. 1 tdentisch mit Ps. 1037 (1908), and J. F. Wood (/&Z., 
1902, 48-50). 

+ According to Hilgenfeld, the magnificat was inserted like Lk 18°” by 
the second Paulinist, who prefixed the birth-stories to the gospel. 
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and Montefiore ; in favour of Mary, by A. Durand (&2., 1898, 74-77), O. 
Bardenhewer (Lzblische Studien, vi. 1-2, 1901), Nilles (Zezts. f. Rirchl. Theol. 
1903, 375 f.), Ladeuze (Revue ad’ historze ecclés., 1903, 623 f.), F. Jubaru, Ze 
Magnificat expression réelle de Padme de Marie (Rome, 1905); F. P. Parisi, 
Il Magnificat® (1905); Wordsworth (in Burn’s Vce¢a, pp. clv—clviii), A. E. 
Burn (DCG. ii. 101-103), and C. W. Emmet (Zxf." vill. 521-529), in 
addition to Spitta and Wernle (GGA., 1904, 516 f.). 

(y) The genealogy of Jesus in Lk 3%, unlike the theocratic and Jewish- 
Christian list of Mt 11, ascends from Jesus to Adam, quite in the universalist 
spirit of Ac 17%, though, like that list, it is a genealogy of Josephus artifically 
drawn up. The concluding editorial touch (So of God) refers back * to 2”, 
especially when 1°*® are regarded as subsequent interpolations. Whether 
Luke translated it or not, a touch like the Kainan of 3°* is taken from the 
LXX of Gn 10%, 


(iii.) The third hypothesis (Hilgenfeld, Usener), that 15-25? 
are a subsequent addition to the gospel, is based on the argu- 
ment that the dvwfev of the prologue excludes the birth-stories. 
The primitive apostolic tradition upon Jesus certainly started 
with an account of his baptism by John (Ac 171-22); and, if the 
prologue were interpreted in this light, it would usher in, not 
15—252 but 3!f, at which point the eye-zz7tnesses of 12 could first 
vouch for the facts. On the other hand, ray werd npodopovpevwy 
év yutv mpayyatwv need not be restricted to facts; matters of 
conviction among us would be as fair a rendering. No great 
stress can be put on the introduction of John as the son 
of Zachariah in 3? as if for the first time (see 5°); this may 
be naturally explained as a sententious impressive allusion. 
Nothing hangs on the addition to the two twelfth-century MSS 
of the Armenian version of Efraim’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron (Lucas autem initium fecit a baptismo Joannis, cp. 
Conybeare in ZVW., 1902, 192-197); for, apart from the 
lateness and obscurity of the fragment in question, Efraim 
must have read Lk 1-2 in his copy of the Diatessaron. The 
elaborate chronological data of 3!-2 indeed seem more in keeping 
with the beginning (1°) of a story than as the introduction even 
to an important epoch, and the presumption in favour of the 
baptism as the starting-point of the gospel is corroborated by 


* This explains why Luke has placed the genealogy so late ; he reserved 
this part of his source till he could prepare for it by the baptism at which 
Jesus, according to the primitive view, became Sox of God. But dpxdpevos 
does not refer to the beginning of this divine sonship (Spitta). 

+ Similarly the repetition of Joseph, Mary, and Nazareth in 2“ simply 
resumes 17-2; it does not imply that two sources lie side by side. 
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Ac 1}, which defines it as an account of a// that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach. It suggests, especially in view of 12, that 
the original tradition opened (as in Mk.) with the baptism, 
but it does not necessarily exclude such introductory matter as 
the poetical birth-narratives of 1-2; the latter were cognate to 
the subject and scope of 3!%, they were preliminary notices 
leading up to (cp. 18 with 3”) the historical traditions.* 

(6) 9°!—-18%4 is not a travel-narrative ; although it contains 
some incidents of travel (951-56 57-62 7 o38f. 1 322f 7 425f. y711f.) these 
do not dominate the general situation. It is not a Perean source ; 
there is a certain thread in the stories of the Samaritan village 
(951-56), the good Samaritan (1030-37), and the Samaritan leper 
(1721-18), but no geographical connection is visible. Although it 
may be inferred from Mk 1o! and Mt 19! that Luke meant to 
locate some of this material in Perea, the setting and the juxta- 
position of the contents are topical and literary, not chrono- 
logical, He begins with a mirror for Christian missionaries 
(9°!—1042 centring round the mission of the 70): how they are 
to behave towards incivil people (95!*), how they must be whole- 
hearted (95), how they are to carry out their mission (10!*), 
and how they are to be received (10%*).f Then follows a little 
group of sayings on prayer (11118), The next groups, with any 
unity, occur in 12!53 (duties of fearlessness, disinterestedness 
and unworldliness, and watchfulness in the Christian mission) 
and in 1254-1385 (addressed to oyAou, on repentance). Another 
(113%) group of dinner-sayings follows (141-24); { 145 recalls 
of; 15 (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZIVZ., 1902, 449-464) defends the 
graciousness of the gospel against Jewish cavilling (cp. 15% 28) ; 
161-17! are a loose§ collection of sayings upon various social 

* If Aéyos in 18 were not=the Christian preaching, and if del in 3% 
were not=adout, instead of as zf, there might be some reason for adopting 
Corssen’s theory (GGA., 1899, pp. 310 f.) that the personal logos appeared 
at first on earth in the baptism (3”), and that adrémrac and banpérat should 
be taken together, with rot Adyov in the Johannine sense adumbrated in 
Ac 10% 1325 @7), 

ft 107-87 has no connection with what precedes and very little with what 
follows. On the whole arrangement of this section, see Wernle, Syz. Frage, 
99 f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 138 f. 

+ The transference of 141*?4 to a place between 13% and 13” (cp. Blair’s 
Apostolic Gospel, pp. 212 f.) has several points in its favour. The table-talk, 
which is a feature of Luke, reflects the Greek symposium-dialogues. 

§ E. Rodenbusch (ZV W., 1903, 243 f., ‘Die Komposition von Lucas 16’) 


deletes 16!” as a gloss ; Soltau (ZVVW., 1909, 230-238) restores the original 
18 
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relationships ; 1720-188 is on the general theme of the parousia ;# 
and 18914 would follow better than 18%. Thus the section is 
neither (so Schaarschmidt, SX., 1909, 12-28) a fragment of 
some independent gospel, which covers (though with more 
definiteness in its setting) the same ground as Mt 12!6-245!= 
Mk 37-1337, nor an independent source (P. Ewald, Renan, 
Burton), nor (Wendt) a block of material from Q which Luke 
has inserted here (as in 670-83), but (cp. Wright, WZ Problems, 
23-29) a collection of sayings and stories, partly drawn from 
special traditions of the Judean ministry of Jesus, partly from 
Q, and partly even from Mark. Luke, who elsewhere shows 
a knowledge of the Judean traditions, was too dependent on 
the Marcan outline to be able to find any chronological place 
for them; since he had no independent knowledge, eg., of 
the Judean ministry, beyond what came from his Palestinian 
(Jerusalemite or Bethlehemite) sources here as in 1-2, he inserted 
them and the rest of his material in the only available gap 
offered by the Marcan outline. 

(c) In the passion-narrative, especially at and after the last 
supper, Luke sits more loose than ever to Mark;7 but even 
when a source may be postulated, it does not follow that it 
was Q. Luke makes much less of the cleansing of the temple 
(19-46) than Mark or even Matthew; it does not excite the 
authorities to immediate action, and their interference (20%) is 
not only separated from it by a vague interval, but motived by 
his teaching rather than his actions. This is another of the 
approximations to the standpoint of the Fourth gospel,{ where 
the cleansing is removed entirely from the last days at Jerusalem. 
The same softening of the revolutionary traits in Jesus re-appears 
in the remarkable addition of 225! to the synoptic account of 
Peter’s attack on the servant of the high priest. No source need 


order thus: 151-82 17(1-2)- 8-4. (6-6). 7-10. 11-19. 20-37 761-8 181-8 1619-51. 9-15 789-14 with 
1616-18 and 171-?- *6 as insertions from Matthew. But even 16 is composite ; 
16(6)- 27 does not flow from the preceding story (cp. Colle in SX., 1902, 
652 f.) 

* Conceived here, as in 114% and 19%, ‘als Tag der Rache an den 
christusfeindlichen Juden’ (Wellhausen). 

+ Cp. Burkitt’s Zransmzsston, 134 f., and DCG. ii. pp. 750f. 

t See also the Satanic suggestion of Judas (228 = Jn 137). These and 
other ‘ Johannine’ phenomena of Luke are either due to the use of the latter 
in the Fourth gospel (see below), or the result of a common use by bet® 
authors of an independent source (so Zimmermann, SX., 1903, 586-625). 
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be postulated for these Lucan touches any more than for the 
additions in 2228 (talk at supper), 237"%! (on way to Calvary), 
23°9-43 (dying robber), 24! (Emmaus story, etc.);* for these 
Luke only required some oral tradition to start him; the Herod- 
Beene) (23%27))f like::13°!'; ‘probably scame from (a source) ‘or 
sources connected with Joanna and Chuza (cp. 1° 3):)9 83 97-9, 
Ac 133), but it is hazardous to connect this with the tradition of 
the virgin-birth. 


Accretions are specially numerous in the closing chapters. The most 
notable are the ‘ Pauline’ interpolations of 221°? into the original text $ as 
preserved in D(cp. HA 7. 653 f.; Burkitt, Avang. Da-Meph. ii. 300 f.), and 
the legendary insertion § of 22*°-* (which in some MSS of the Ferrar-group is 
placed, by conformation, after Mt 26%"); 23%! (cp. Harnack, SBBA., 1901, 
Sao UV. 654.5 Resch, 70. x. 3...721,1.) is, like Jno 7-8") -probably 
a non-Lucan fragment of genuine tradition which has floated in to this section 
of the gospel, although there are almost as strong arguments for its omission 
from the original, apart from the difficulty of seeing why neither Mt. nor Mk. 
received the honour of its addition. 24, besides being textually suspect, 
contains two words peculiar to Lk. and Jn. (20°) among the gospel-writers 
(60éviov and arapakimrw) ; breaks awkwardly into the flow of the story ; and, 
like Jn 20°8, implies that Peter did not believe although he saw the empty 
tomb. Furthermore, the emphasis on Peter alone (cp. 241! 24!) contradicts 
244, The insertion of the passage (condensed from Jn 20%1°) is probably 
to be attributed to some harmonistic editor, or to the Asiatic presbyters, as 
a reply to the natural objection—why did not some of the apostles go to the 


* The Emmaus-tale, which does not fit in well with 24)! and 2436, 
might be taken from a special source ; as it stands, 24°4 (which Merx deletes) 
does not tally with the agitation of 243. The materialising of the resurrection- 
stories in 24° (cp. Denney, /esws and the Gospel, 143.) is quite Lucan, 
however (cp. the realism of 3”), though the realism is no mark of veracity 
(Hoffmann, ZW7TZ., 1909, 332 f.). 

tT Cp. Verrall (/ZS., 1909, 321-353) and Abbott (Dzat. 3183). 

t Blass (SX., 1896, 773 f.) and Wellhausen further omit 22%, which Zahn 
(INT. iii. pp. 39 f.) transfers to a place after v.16 and before v.17. The case for 
the larger reading is best put by Jiilicher (72ZA. 235 f.) and Salmon (Human 
Elementi in Gospels, 492 f.). According to H. E. D. Blakiston (/7S., 
1903, 548-555), 22143 is a conflation of two distinct stories (L=2214-!8 21, 
S=22}"0) the latter existing in two forms(Paul, Luke: Mk. Mt.). ‘‘ Paul’s 
account is the oldest in its present form and also the simplest. It appears 
to be a slightly condensed form of S, as quoted from memory; and S may 
have been in Paul’s time not a document at all but an oral narrative in- 
corporated in an inchoate liturgy.” Luke conflates L and S, using Mk. 
who had already absorbed a part of L. This theory simplifies the problem 
in one direction, but only complicates it in others; it fails, ¢.g., to explain 
why Luke omitted the second mention of the bread. 

§ Defended as original by Harnack (SBBA., 1901, 251 f.). 
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tomb and see for themselves? or to a sense that v.% required some such 
episode, The reasons for its subsequent insertion are upon the whole stronger 
than those urged (e.g. by Blair, Apostolic Gospel, 385 f.; E. A. Abbott, Déaz. 
1798-1804, and Merx) for the likelihood that it would be omitted. Similar 
harmonistic insertions occur in 24° 4 52 (kat dvepépero eis 7. ovp.) and 
53 (arpooxuv. aitév). The two latter, at any rate, may have belonged to the 
original text, however, being omitted by a later scribe or editor who wished 
to bring the gospels more into line (cp. Grafe, SX., 1888, 524-534), perhaps 
by the author of D, who also changed the Aéyovras of 34%4 into AéyorTes, in 
order to harmonise it with Mk 16%, 


Luke is thus a compiler and redactor of previous sources or 
traditions, though his functions are larger than those of the editors 
who finally put together the Hexateuch. Allowance must be 
made for his freedom of composition, as in Acts, but the primary 
feature of his work is its power of selection and collocation. “If 
the evangelist can be appropriately described as a painter, 
according to ancient tradition, on account of the pictorial art 
displayed in some of his narratives, he may be compared with 
equal propriety to a gardener on account of his arrangement of 
the logia. His two digressions [2.e. 612-8, 951-1814] are beds of 
transplanted flowers, arranged with some degree of skill, and 
fragrant in their beauty ; but as no observer can argue from the 
appearance of a flower to the soil in which at first it grew, so aiso 
the desire of the critic to find for the logia their original context 
appears to be utterly hopeless” (Blair, Ze Apostolic Gospel, 157%. 
For this reason, the attempts to reconstruct a special source, 
running all through the gospel, whether Ebionitic (so, e.g., Keim, i. 
tor f., and Schmiedel, #42. 1855-1856)* or not, are less success- 
ful than the hypothesis that Luke, in addition to Q and Mark, 
drew upon a number of more or less fragmentary sources, written 
and oral. 


Typical theories of a special source are— 

(az) Feine’s (pp. 13-33): his source, Jewish Christian in character {c. A.D. 
67), emanates from the church of Jerusalem, and contains the narratives of 
15-2® (birth-stories), 37°°8 (genealogy), 44% (rejection at Nazareth), 52-2 
7i-10, 11-17. 36-30 1-3 Q61-B6 yO38-42 310-17. 81-88 yyl-6 y711-19 yol-10. 30-44 py 37F. 
2214-23, S1-84. 95-38, 39-46. 47-58. 54-62. 63-71 531-56 941-53. (5) Similarly, both G. H. 
Miiller and B. Weiss find a third large source behind Luke’s gospel; the 
former’s S, like the latter’s L, begins with the birth-stories (1-2) and concludes 
with the passion, death, and resurrection. B. Weiss’ reconstruction (printed 


in Greek in his Quellen der Synopt. Uberlieferung, pp- 97 f.) is as follows :— 
L=1-2 jit-l4 8-38 416-30 p1-11. 33. 26. 39 G13. 15-16. 20-38. 46-49 71-220, 36-50 Idd 


* So recently A. Meyer (Die Aujerstehung Christi, 1905, pp. 34) 341}. 
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gf8-a5. 81-96. 1-62 yo}. 29-42 727-28. 87-54 polo, $9-88, 49-08 31-17 41-88 ycl-R 11-88 
[614-15. 19-81 y78-19 189-14. 81-84. 43bf, 91-28. 87-44. 47-48 920-28. 84-38 9112-19, 20-28, 


G52 21,6. 19-23. 51-84. 39t- 231 24%! In) this; case, as’ in that of the cognate 


analyses, Luke must have assigned high importance to his source, for which 
he repeatedly leaves even Mark. But the precision with which L is picked 
out, and materials assigned to it or to Q, carries very little conviction. ‘They 
see not clearliest who see all things clear.’ The linguistic and inward criteria 
for determining what belongs specially to L are too subjective in the large 
majority of cases. A similar criticism applies as forcibly to (c) J. Weiss’ analysis 
of the gospel into three sources: Q, M (Mark), and S (Luke’s special source). 

Q 379 16(2). 17 qi 

M 34 19-20 (2) 21b-22 gis 81-44 1-2(t). Sf. (2) 

S 15-38 56 10-15 18 2la 23-28 4i630 51-1100) 


620-23 27f. Ge 18-35 957-60 
Guat 12-38 61-19 . 84_950 :, 
Be 674-26 ae: 11-17 86-50 Q1-3 g°!-56 61- 


Io 13-16 21-24, 25f. (2) tj23 9f 1658. 19f, 2vf. 


1116-182) 21) 
10}! 17-20 28f.(2) 38f. 771-2 5-8 16 27-28 


1 1 99: 12!-13 (?) 22-31 33-34 37f, 428. 61-53 


[27-38 53-54 1213-21 32 35-36 41 47-50 84f, I eaad 


I pees 23f. 34-35 I Al 15-23 26-27 84-35 I Bo 


jig pera 3lf. ay 12-14 24-25 28-33 I Seas 8f. 16!-12 


1618 16-17 171-6 23 26-27 81 33t. 1314 
1638 (?) 1815-48 


I 614-15 19-31 I Oe 25 28-30 32 I 81-13 I gi 2 


I Ont 47-48 ool-47 271-4 (2). Sf. 25f. 221-13 
I 9'* EU 38f, 2 1 208. (2) 37-38 22141. 


2289-1 931-5 10-13-26 82-83 85-88 AME, 1-18 
22%4t. (2) 2369 M12 27-31 84-85 (89-48 2418-63 


(dz) Wright, recognising more truly the composite and heterogeneous 
character of Luke’s Sondergut, assigns it to (a) a Pauline collection of parables, 
etc. (cp. his Syzzopszs, pp. 241 f.), (6) anonymous fragments, and (c) a private 
source, including 15-25 373-28 416! 7Ut, The travel-section (9™f:) he regards 
as an editorial collection of undated material, partly derived from Q and partly 
from (a). This answers better to the facts of the case than with Burton to 
deny any use of Q or the Matthzean logia, finding the Lucan sourecs in (a) 
15-252, (4) a so-called Perean* document (9%-18' 19!8), (c) a Galilean 


* Briggs (Mew Light on Gospels, 64f.) bases a Perean ministry of Jesus on 
reliable oral sources possessed by Luke. 
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document (37-25: 1% 18 42b-13. (14-15) 16-30 51-11 620-49 41_3) (@) Mark, and (é} 
some minor sources or traditions. There are several places in Luke which 
resemble a passage like Herod. v. I-27, where two or three various traditions 
are blended into one narrative, which have come to the writer, ‘‘ perhaps at dif- 
ferent times, and from different sources, and he has combined them, as usual, 
with such skill as almost to defy detection” (R. W. Macan, Herodotus, ii. 57 f.). 


§ 4. Szyde.—Special literature: Krenkel (Josephus und Lukas, 
pp. 44 £), W. H. Simcox (Writers of NT, 1890, 16-24), 
Norden (Aztike Kunstprosa, ii. 485-492),* Vogel (Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil*, 1899), J. H. Ropes 
(Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 1901, xil. 299 f.), 
Jacquier (IVT. 11. 450 f.). 

The literary finish of the third gospel is evident at the outset 
in the careful rhythm of the prologue— 


éme.Onmep Todo érexelpnoay avaragacbar dupynow 
wept Tav meTANpopopnuevwn ev Hulv TpayuaTwv, 
KaOws rapédocay nutv ot am apxis airémrat kat banpérac yevduevor Too 
Adyou, 
Edokey Kdmot mapynKodovOnKore Gvwbev macw axptBas 
Kadeeqs cor ypdwa, Kpatiote Oeddire, 
iva émvyv@s twepl Gv karnxHons Aoywv Thy doddderay, 


The succeeding words, éyévero év rats 7epas “Hpwoov xrX., show, t 
like the passage which they introduce, the writer’s versatility, 
whether he is composing in archaic semi-Biblical style or leav- 
ing the rough translation of an Aramaic source practically un- 
changed for the sake of effect. Luke’s Hellenistic style and 
the popular Hebraistic phraseology which characterises many 
dialogues of the gospel resemble Arrian’s preservation of the 
colloquialisms in the sayings of Epictetus side by side with his 
own more polished style (cp. Heinrici, Letterarische Charakier 
d. neutest. Schriften, 46 f.).t 

Luke, true to the Atticist-tradition, prefers daré rod viv (2218: §) to am’ dpre 
(Mt 26% ©) and Beddvyn (18%) to papis (Mk 10”, Mt 19%), avoids verbs 
like éxépdnaa (191% 38 cp. Mt 25% 22), dyyapevew (23% cp. Mt 27%), and 


* The differences of treatment in Luke’s two volumes, and the greater 
freedom used in the first as compared with the less uniform handling of the 
sources in the second, do not justify Norden’s (p. 482) plea for confining a 
survey of Luke’s style to the third gospel. 

+ On the Lucan uses of éyévero, cp. J. H. Moulton, Grammar of NT 
Greek, i. 16 f. 

+ Four senarii are noted in the gospel, 57! (rls éoviv odros bs Aadet 
Bracdypias), 5° (GAN... eAnAVOa), 5°2 (Kadéoae. . . auaprwror's), 5° 
(ovdels wriwy madardv evbéws Heder veor). 
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Sieaxdpricas (197 72 cp. Mt 2574 °5), phrases like éla used substuntively 
(ago Wik 6) Mt 14) 22° Mk 15) Mti27°%),. avdos dvexos (172cp. 
Mk 9%, Mt 18°) and kopdovoy (8°! 54 cp. Mk 5414, Mt 9425), and adopts 
phrases like the distributive dvd (9! cp. Mk 9%) and the alliterative * Acwol 
kal Aouol (2114), As Jerome pointed out to Damasus (eZ. 19), he omitted 
(19°°) the wcavvd of Mk 11°, Mt 217, and Jn 124, owing to his Greek sense 
of style (2zder omnes euangelistas grect sermonts eruditissimus), the term 
being one of the foreign phrases (8apGapos yAGooa) which it behoved a good 
writer to omit (cp. Norden, i. 60-61, ii. 482). There is real significance in 
the omission of terms like xodpdyrns (12°9 cp. Mt 576, 212 cp. Mk 12%), 
woavud (see above), paBBel (2277 cp. Mk 14%, Mt 26%), Todyoda (23% cp. 
Mk 15”, Mt 278), and ovvdovdos (12% cp. Mt 24%), the substitution { of ddpos 
(2072) for kfjvoos (Mk 1214, Mt 221”), of @epameia (1247) for oixereta (Mt 24%), 
of efye (49!) for ef (Mt 2571), and of émiBadey ras yxetpas (20! 22°8) for 
kparetv, the insertion of good stylistic phrases like brdpxwy (23° cp. 
Mk 15%), xaOjmevor (10! cp. Mt 1174), and participial clauses in general (e.g. 
TOS cewitiilkcern 2218 and) 53 with) Mic) 1416 Mit 26°)... On the other) hand, 
the Hellenistic features are not always in due proportion. ‘‘ He sometimes 
gets out of his depth when the effort is long continued, and in trying to be 
elegant ceases to be correct” (Simcox, p. 22).§ 


The unity of style is varied, however, by a characteristic 
freedom of expression and range of vocabulary which prevents 
any stereotyped uniformity. Luke does not hesitate to vary his 
language in describing the same incident twice (cp. e.g. the two 
accounts in 10 and 11), and he shows sound literary feeling in 
variations like émi mpédcwrov zéons THs yns (Lk 21°) and émt 
TavrTos tpoowmov THs yns (Ac 177°), rod éuxad. Mépxov (Ac 121), 
Tov emixAnGevta M. (1275), and rov kad, M. (15%”). It is obvious 
that in the analysis of the text into source and editorial revision, 
due weight must be allowed to this element of freedom in Luke’s 
method of composition, to “his fondness for repetition, and his 
tendency to vary even facts of some importance when rehearsing 
a story for the second time” (Ropes, of. ct. 304). But this con- 
sideration only serves as a caution against the abuse, not as a veto 
against the exercise, of source-criticism in the gospel or in Acts.|| 

§ 5. Characteristics. — (Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 1-37; 


* For the good Greek of this alliteration, see Lobeck’s Paralip. gramm. 
erac. i. §3 f. 

+ Cp. the omission of éAwt éhwt Naud caBay Pavel in 23%%, and of the double 
negative (19%?) in Mk 117, 

+ So émi with dative (21° cp. Mk 132, Mt 242), and tis (9°” 10” etc.) for efs. 

Secu ine Nem 72a 2 and 2472. 

|| It isan open question, ¢.g., how far the two forms (‘Tepovoad7ju and ’Tepos 
séA\uua represent a difference of sources or literary tact upon Luke’s part (cp. 
Y. Bartlet in #7. xiii. 157-158), and how far Luke used them indifferently. 
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Pluinmer, pp. xli f.; Abbott, #47. 1789 f.; Nicolardot, Zes 
Procedés de Rédaction des trois premiers Evangélistes, pp. 123 f.). 

Luke belongs to the class of historians who are “drawn 
towards the dramatic and personal elements in history, primarily 
as they appear in the lives of famous individual men.”* The 
biographical note, so prominent in Acts, is more marked in his 
gospel than in any of the others; he dramatises situations, 
likes to put a soliloquy into a parable, throws a number of the 
logia into table-talk, and tries often to create a suitable mse en 
scene in public for others (eg. 153*).¢ He is fond of using 
questions in order to provide good connections or to vivify the 
situation (e.g. 310-15 639 2248. 49. 51) and this feature emerges in the 
more historical sections as well as in the graceful stories which 
come from his own pen. This literary device is accompanied 
by a considerable amount of idealisation,{ due to the author’s 
religious prepossessions. ‘The omissions, insertions, and altera- 
tions in the gospel are sufficiently well marked to bring out 
several of his predilections, e.g. his sense that Gentile readers 
would not be specially interested in the criticism of the Jewish law, 
his irenic tendency (as in Ac 15, etc.) to ‘spare the twelve,’ his 
emphasis on the Gentile mission as essentially part of the gospel, 
his heightening of the authority and also of the tenderness of 
Jesus, the place he assigns to women (cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 
153 f.), his love of antitheses between different types of char- 
acter, the prominence given to prayer, to the holy Spirit,§ and 
to thanksgiving.| 


* Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography (1903), p. 149. 

¢ Instances are cited by Nicolardot, of. czt. pp. 130 f. (‘ Luc donne, aux 
introductions qui lui sont propres, un réalisme précis, mais factice, qui sym- 
bolise dans un cadre pseudo-historique la verité plus large d’une situation ou 
d’un état de choses postérieurs’). The tendency is carried on in the Fourth 
gospel, where the circumstantial details are generally a proof of tradition in 
its later stages rather than of any eye-witness’s testimony. 

~ Cp. Bruce, With Open Face (1896), pp. 52f., ‘The Idealised Picture of 
Luke.’ 

§ On the case for €AGérw 7d wvedvpa cov ép’ nuads as the original reading 
in 11°, see Resch, ZU. v. 4. 398 f., x. 2. 228 f.; Blass, Av. sec. Lucam, pp. 
xlii f., and Harnack, SBBA., 1904, 195 f. 

| He might have taken as the motto for his gospel, says Nicolardot 
(p. 123), the phrase, yyadAlacey 7d mvevya pou emi TH Gew TH owrijpl wow 
(cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 63 f.). But Paul’s words, mdvrore xaipere, adia- 
Aelrrws mpocevxerOe, Ev mavrl evxapioTreire, are an even better summary of 
Luke’s message for his age. 
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It is a literary rather than a religious characteristic which emerges in what 
has been termed Luke’s “law of parsimony” (Storr, Uber den Zweck der 
evang. Geschichte und der Briefe Johannis, 1786, pp. 274 f.) z.e., his method 
of abbreviating, as far as possible, material which already lay etore him in 
another form, or of omitting what had been narrated by earlier writers, when 
such omissions did not seriously interfere with his own plan. This tendency 
summa uestigia sequz is more marked in the gospel than in Acts, however. 
A conspicuous instance is the shortening of the Gethsemane-scene by the 
omission of Mk 143%, even although this abbreviation lessens (cp. 4%?) his 
favourite emphasis on prayer ; but an examination of his comparative avoid- 
ance of duplicates and his selections from the logia (cp. Resch’s Paulinismus, 
575 1., and Azsserkan. Paralleltexte, iii. 838 f.), affords full proof of the law.* 


According to Hilgenfeld (2WT7., 1901, 1-11), Theophilus 
needed to be confirmed in the basis of the Pauline gospel, and 
the author of the third gospel wrote with that aim in view. 
This motive cannot be attributed to Luke. One of the most 
assured results of recent research f is that he was not a Paulinist 
masquerading as a historian. He substitutes ydpus, eg., in 6°? 
(cp. Mt 54°), but neither here nor elsewhere in the Pauline 
sense of the term. There are numerous echoes of Pauline 
phraseology like 482=1 Co 24, 636=2 Co 13, 8121 Co 121, 88— 
Men Touroe—1: Co 10%" tol’ =a Th 48 114=Gal 61, 128— 
1 Co 4%, 20%=Ro 148, and 21%*=Ro 11%; but in some of 
these and other cases Paul has genuine logia in mind, and there 
is no distinct ‘ Paulinism’ audible in the gospel any more than 
in its sequel. ‘Luke made no attempt to introduce a propa- 
ganda of Paulinism into the sacred history’ (Jtlicher). The 
graciousness and universalism of the gospel are due to Jesus 
ultimately, not to the apostle. Luke reflects, partly through his 
sources, several tendencies of the apostolic age, but these do 
not include Paulinism in the technical sense of the term. 

§ 6. ln Tradition.—The patristic tradition that Marcion 
abbreviated and altered our canonical third gospel, may be ac- 
cepted as correct. A critical investigation of the data shows that 
Luke’s gospel, as we have it, must have represented substantially 

* Ruegg (SX., 1896, 94-101, ‘ Die Lukasschriften und der Raumzwang 
des antiken Buchwesens’) uses the restricted size of papyrus-rolls to account 
for Luke’s narrative, ¢.g., in 24. 

+ ‘‘L’auteur . . . ne sintéresse pas 4 la théologie particuliére de saint 
Paul, et l’on disait presque qu’il ignore . . . encertain passages tres caractér- 
istiques, il néglige les additions pauliniennes de Marc pour sen tenir aux 
données primitives ” (Loisy, i. p. 173); so Wellhausen (on 7°), Schmiedel 
(#242, 1840-1841), and B. Weiss (Quellen d. synopt. Ueberlicferung, 251). 
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the document which was in his hands (cp. Sanday, Gospels tn 
Second Century, 204f., 362f.; Zahn, GX. i. 585f., ii. 400 f.).* 
Within less or little more than half a century after the book 
was written, it was used by Marcion not only as Lucan, but as 
a collection of evangelic materials which could be re-shaped for 
his own purposes. The references in Justin Martyr probably 
imply not only the existence of Matthew and Luke, but of some 
fusion of them in a gospel harmony upon which, rather than 
upon these gospels directly, Justin seems to have drawn. The 
third: chief witness to the existence and estimate of the third 
gospel in the second century is the Muratorian Canon, whose 
text, though corrupt to the verge of obscurity, echoes the 
tradition of the Lucan authorship. 


Tertium euangelit librum secundum Lucam Lucas iste medicus, post 
ascensum Christ cum eum Paulus quast ttinerds (sud) soctum secum adsump- 
stsset, nomine suo ex optnione (sc. Paulz) conscripstt. The text is badly 
preserved. U¢ zurzs must be emended either as above (so, ¢.¢., Bunsen, Hort, 
Schwartz) f or into /¢¢terzs (Buecheler, Lietzmann). The following words 
studiosum secundum are probably a corruption of the original (saz) soctum 
secum (so, é.g., Bunsen, Hort); secundum, at any rate, unless it be due to 
dittography, was originally secwm (Routh, Schmid, Westcott, Lietzmann, 
etc.). The difficult words ex ofznione represent not é& dkofs (Ronsch, 
Westcott, Lietzmann, etc.), but either ex ord7ue (Routh, Leipoldt, etc.) or as 
above (so, Schwartz = IlavAov yrwuy, a counterpart to omdne suo, just as 
recognoscentibus cumctts lower down is to Johannes suo noméne) rather than 
ex (omnium) opintone (Corssen). 
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de Paris, 1907, 385-423), and V. Ermoni, ‘La Cristologia degli Atti degli 
Apostoli’ (Rzvzsta delle Scienze teolog., 1908, 369-383). iv.) On the 
sources :—Konigsmann, /rolusio de fontibus commentariorum sacrorum qui 
Luce nomen preferunt, deqgue eorum consilio et etate (1798); J. K. Riehm, 
dissertatio critico-theologica ue fontibus Act. Ap. (1821); Schwanbeck, Ueber 
die Quellen d. Apgeschichte (1847); Horst, Zssaz sur les sources de la 
deuxiéme partie des Actes des apdtres (1849); Lekebusch, aze Composition u. 
Entstehung der Apgeschichte von neuem untersucht (1854); Jacobsen, daze 
Quellen ad. Apgeschichte (Berlin, 1885); van Manen, Paulus I= de 
handelingen der Afostelen (Leiden, 1890); Sorof, daze Lntstehung d. 
Apgeschichte (1890) ; Feine, Zine vorkanonische Ueberlicferung des Lukas im 
Evglm und Apgeschichte (1891)* ; Spitta, dze Apgeschichte, thre Quellen und 
deren Geschichtlicher Wert (1891)*; J. Weiss (SK., 1893, 480-540) ; 
Jiingst, die Quellen der Apgeschichte (1895); Zimmermann (SX., 1901, 
438f.) ; Mallinckrodt, ‘Het wij-bericht in de Handelingen, in verband met 
die Handelingen, en het evangelie van Lucas beschouwd’ (Geloof en Vrijheid, 
xxxv. 5); Soltau (PZ, 1903, 265f., 296f.) ; Harnack (BVT. iii. 162f.)*; 
J. Wellhausen’s Woten zur Apgeschichte (in ‘ Nachrichten von der koniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch - Historische 
Klasse, 1907, Heft i. pp. 1-21), and E. Schwartz, Zur Chronologie des 
Paulus (ibid. pp. 263-299); B. W. Bacon (4/7. xiii. 59-76, review of 
Harnack, etc.), P. W. Schmidt (Dze Apgeschichte bet de Wette-Overbeck und 
bet Adolf Harnack, 1910). (v.) the speeches :—Kahler (Petrine Speeches, 
SK., 1873, 492 f.); Bethge (Dze Paulinische Reden der Apgeschichte, 1887); — 
Cassel (SA. 618-637); E. Curtius, ‘ Paulus in Athen’ (SBBA., 1893, 925f., 
cp. Axp." iv. 436-455) *; Schulze (SX., 1900, 119-124 on 201831); Baljon 
( Theol. Studién, 1900, 179 f.); W. Soltau, ‘Die Herkunft der Reden in der 
Apgeschichte’ (ZVW., 1903, 128-154); P. Gardner (Cambridge Biblical 
Essays, 1909, 378-419) *; M. Jones (St. Paul the Orator, 1910). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—This sequel to the third gospel is 
an account of some deeds of ¢he holy Spirit (1% > ®) of Jesus 
Christ, performed through some of the apostles, notably Peter 
and Paul. The scope and aim of the book is the triumphant 
extension of the Christian faith from Jerusalem to Rome, 
through Judsza and Samaria (18). The first part (11-69) 
describes the origin of the church at Jerusalem, the second 
(68939) its diffusion throughout Palestine, including Samaria, 
the third (932-12) its expansion from Judzea to Antioch, the 
fourth its spread throughout Asia Minor (12%5—-16+), the fifth its 
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extension to Europe or Macedonia and Achaia (16%&19!%), 
culminating in the arrival of Paul as the representative of the 
Gentile Christian gospel at Rome (= ¢he uttermost parts of the 
earth, 18, cp. Ps. Sol 816). Each section is summarised (67 9°! 
12% 165 1920 and 283!) by a rubric of progress. 

The increased prominence of the S)irit in the third gospel is 
evident in the devrepos Aoyos, where the holy Spirit is treated 
as the inspiring force of the early church’s energies (cp. especi- 
nllyeharactenistic passages jlike 26% 5932/1755) B15t- 89) ot) p12. 28 
73? 1578 1667 192 2028 2111). This serves to explain how Luke 
could follow up a gospel, narrating the sayings and doings of 
Jesus, with an account of apostolic activity in the early church, 
whether the preface of Luke 1! is meant to cover the sequel or 
not. Neither Acts nor the third gospel, at any rate, were written 
for non-Christian readers (as, ¢.g., Overbeck, J. Weiss, Nestle, 
Zahn, and von Soden argue). Theophilus was some distinguished 
convert, perhaps a Roman official like Sergius Paulus, who 
needed fuller instruction in the historic basis of the faith (cp. 
DCG. ii. 726-727). Behind him Luke probably saw many like- 
minded inquirers, and he wrote this devtepos Adyos in order to 
follow up the impression made by the apéros Adyos. The 
geographical plan adopted in the |:tter (Galilee, Samaria, etc., 
Jerusalem) is retained in the former (Jerusalem, Samaria, etc., 
Rome); but more important is the conception that the work of 
the church is a continuation of Christ’s energy. The Lucan 
writings in this, as in several other respects (see below), reflect 
the Christian consciousness of the Fourth gospel, in which the 
utterances and actions of the church are regarded as the direct 
outcome of the living Lord (cp. ZxA.° iv. 237 f.). 

IIpdéets (rav) adroord\wv, though not the author’s title, must have been 
prefixed to the book during the second century. For purposes of convenience it 
is usually quoted by early writers simply as mpd&eus (acta, actus). The variant 
mpaéis (Nestle, £zuf. 240) is generally no more than a familiar abbreviation 


of the serzptzo plena, but Hilary of Poitiers seems to have taken it as a 
genuine singular (cp. J. Denk in ZVW., 1906, 92-95). 


It has been thought that Luke wrote, or intended to write, a 
third volume, describing Paul’s release, subsequent travels, and 
death, or the fortunes of Peter and the rest of the apostles. So, 
eg., Bleek, Spitta, E. Bertrand (sur Vauthenticité des Epitres 
Pastorales, 1858, 50f., who feels that ‘‘les Actes se terminent 
avec une brusquerie presque brutale”), Ramsay, Zahn, Balmer, 
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and Burkitt. The arcuments for this theory, however, are not 
sufficient to bear its weight. (a) IIpdérepov would have been, 
strictly speaking, more accurate than zpé@rov in 1}, if Luke had 
meant the first of two volumes; but zp@ros can quite well denote 
‘one of two,’ and, as Luke never uses zpdrepos, the likelihood is 
that zparos is its equivalent here as in 7% (4) The argument 
from internal evidence, viz., that the contents and climax point 
to Luke’s purpose of carrying forward the lines of Christian 
progress which he had dropped in his second volume, depends 
on @ priori theories of the historian’s aim (cp. McGiffert, 4A. 
418 f.). 

§ 2. Source-criticism.—Special literature: in addition to works 
cited above (p. 284), see surveys by B. Weiss (Z7z/. § 50), Zeller- 
Overbeck (i. 31f., i. 291 f.), Heitmiiller (7#., 1899, 47-59, 83- 
95, 127-140), Zockler (Gretfswalder Studien, 1895, pp. 129f.), 
Rose (AB. vii. 325-342), Moffatt (ANVT. 655 f.), Bludau (4Z., 
1907, 166-189, 258-281), and Clemen (Paulus, i. pp. 162 f.). 


The presumption that in his devrepos Néyos, as in its predecessor (Lk 13), 
Luke employed not only oral traditions but written sources, is borne out by 
an examination of the gaps, discrepancies, roughnesses, and repetitions which 
stud the pages of Acts (cp. the list in Harnack’s BNVT. iii. 203 f., and #&z. 
39f.). These render it as likely as in the case of John’s apocalypse that the 
earlier sections of the book at least contain strata of different periods and 
aims. The hypothesis of (i.) a single written source is presented in various 
forms. Briggs (Wew Light on the Life of Jesus, pp. 135f.) and Blass (Acta 
A post. iv f., Philology of Gospels, pp. 141 f.), é.g., finds a Jerusalem-source due 
to John Mark,* who wrote in continuation of his gospel (which originally 
ended at 168), a sequel describing (a) the appearances of Jesus after his death, 
and (4) the acts of the local disciples. Luke, who had incorporated Mk. in 
his gospel, is supposed to have made a similar use of this sequel in his second 
volume. Feine prefers to trace his pre-canonical source of the third gospel 
through Ac I-12, z.e. a Jewish Christian document of considerable historic 


value, written ¢c. A.D. 67, describing the growth of the Jerusalem-church (14° 
B. 9-12. 19-17, 20-36 pl-da, 12-18, 14-42 (43-47) 31-8a, 11-26 44. Tb-ld. 18, (21). 22. (23). 24-31. 3 


96-87 p]-11. 12-16, 24-85, 37-42 G8). 9-11. 15 722-28, B5-48, 51-56, 59-60 Qlb-2. 4-9, 11-18 981-49 
TO!-27. 29b-33. 36-42n. 44-48 72-17. 19-83 751-24) B, Weiss detects editorial addi- 
: +)  p-ll. 18-19 548-47 4-5. 8-10 ,2-8. 5. 7 15-17. 19-20. (25. 27). Bl. 34-35 -(8. 9). 14, 
tions in I 2 3 4 ( ) pone 

16-20. (21). 22-24, 83 36, 42 G 11-12, (15) 758-59. 60 Qlb, S$ yos7. 40 yyz1-18 yo18-22 yo] 
23-25 s similarly Clemen, abandoning his former very complicated analysis, 
now finds a single source in I-11, with editorial additions. (ii.) The dual- 


* Cp. Weiss, Marcus-Euglm. p. 511. Schiarfe (dze petrinische Stromung 
in der NT Lit., 1893, pp. 53f., 113f.) is also an exponent of this view. 
Ewald’s theory of a Petrine and a Pauline source overlapping in I-12 is 
restated by Badham (27. xi. 287 f.). 
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source hypothesis is represented by Sorof, Spitta, and Jiingst. Van Manen 
and Hilgenfeld combine it with a form of what is substantially (ili.) the 
triple-source theory advocated by Schwanbeck. Harnack (V7. iii. 162 f.) 
simply detects a Jerusalem-Antioch source in 61° 111939 12-15% (based on 
the authority of Silas), which probably, but only probably, was written; also 
a Jerusalem-Czsarean source (or group of traditions) in 3'-51° $-%° ce 1138 


21-28 ; 91-30 comes from a separate plot of tradition. 


(B) 2+5'7 and (A) 


31-516 are double recensions of the same story which follows up the incidents 


- 1; (A) is mainly derived from men like Philip and Mark, 


and is much 


superior to the confused and unreliable (B), which ‘‘combines things that 


(A) 


Lk 2459-53, ascension of Jesus 


(B) 


[1-3] 
15-17", 20-26", election of | L 4-14, ascension of Jesus; 18, 19, | 1-11* 
Matthias een of Judas 
rm (. . . ovprdnp.), 4, 12, 13, | ii rb-3, 5*-6, 9-11 3b* 
14-40, Peter’s speec 
I-42) 45-4 43 
ied whole iii? | 
1, 3-5) 7-3 iv. 36- 
Dale oF eo Ve ie (Ananias and Sapphira), 
15-39 
1-6 oS Seven), g-12" (... | vi. 7-8, 12-15 a* 
YPM A 
2-54, 57, 58% (. . . éArOoB.), | vil. I, 55» 50, 589-60 
Stephen’s speech and death 
rb, 2. Vili. 12 (, . . avrov), 3, 5-40% (Philip- 
section) 
ix. I-3*, 6-31, conversion of Paul; | 1*, 18* 
32-43 (Peter) 
X- 1-35, 44-48 
19-21, church of Antioch ; 27-30* | x1. 1-18, 22*-26 23" 
25 xil 1-24, death of James, etc. 
1-5, 13*-41, Paul’s speech; 43, | xiii 6-12, 42, 44*-49, 52 a* 
59; 51 
I-2, 4-6, 7*, 21-26, 28 XIV. 3, 8-20 
35-41 | xv. [1-33, the Council] 5-12 
1-19 (22-23*) (35*), 37-40% xvi 20, 21* (22, 23*), 24-34 (36*) 
1-4 (5*), 10-34 (Berea and | xvii. (5*), 6-9 
Athens : 
1-52 (. . . IavAos), 7-24* (25), | xviil. 
26-2 
14(, . . "Edecov), 8-104(. . . Svo), | xix tb-7, rob*-20, 24-41 (riot in 
21, 22 Ephesus) 
whole | xx. * 
1-9, 12-14", 15-20% (2 . . @cdv), | xxi. 10, 11*, 200-26* 
27-40 ‘ 
1-29" xxil 30* 5* 
11-35 xxiil 1-10" 
whole | xxiv. 
whole | xxv 18% 
whole | xxvi 
whole | xxvil 
1-16, 30-32 XXVIll. | 17-23" 


* The redactor’s presence is 
ible for the passages omitted in the above list. 





marked by an asterisk (*), and he is respons- 
For the sake of clearness the 


references have been arranged in the order of the chapters, but more than 
once, especially in (B), Spitta transposes whole paragraphs, e.g. 9**! is trans- 
ferred to a place between 8* and 85, and 15!“ 15% occurs between 12% 
and 13°, 
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have no real connection with one another, omits what is important, and 
is devoid of all sense of historical development” (p. 194). Harnack lays 
great stress, however,—though not so much as Ramsay (Z2x.’ vii. 172f., 
262f., 358f., 450f.),—on the authority or traditions of men like Philip, 
Mnason, etc. Both Harnack and Ramsay thus hark back to a position 
approximating to that of Overbeck who denied any written sources except 
the We-journal. The data cannot, however, be explained apart from some 
source or sources, especially in the opening chapters, although most of the 
hypotheses proposed run to the opposite extreme of over-precision, as the 
following analyses will show. The main constructive feature of Spitta’s 
analysis—and at the same time its weak point—consists in the comparatively 
limited and unimportant function which he assigns to the redactor (see p. 287). 

Spitta’s hypothesis * involves two primary sources. (A), a well-informed 
source which underlies the third gospel also, is probably from the pen of 
Luke, contains the most trustworthy passages of the book, and is superior 
in historical insight to (B). The latter, like (A), contains ‘‘ supernatural ” 
elements, but these are drawn from popular traditions, and appear to be 
more highly coloured and less coherent; the stress falls on ‘‘ wonders” 
throughout, whereas in (A) the preaching of the apostles is emphasised. 
Both sources, independent in origin and individually featured, have been 
combined, arranged, and edited by a redactor (R) before the end of the first 
century, though (B) was composed by a Jewish-Christian admirer of Peter 
much earlier—after 70 A.D. 

Jiingst also confines himself, like several of the more sober critics, to a 
bisection of the book. (A), including the we-journal, extends through the 
whole book, the latter part of which has been interpolated by the final editor 
(R), who is not Luke but a companion of Paul, writing in the early part of 
the second century (under Trajan). He has used in the first half of the work 
an Ebionitic source (B) already employed in the gospel of Luke, but here 
rearranged to suit (A). The final redaction is supposed to have taken place 
A.D. I10-125 (cp. 13* 19!°, which are taken to imply a wide diffusion of 
Christianity). (R) is differentiated chiefly by his style and his conception of 
Paul’s work and teaching, (B) is anti-Jewish, and (A) possibly Lucan. Upon 
the other hand, Hilgenfeld finds three sources used by the final editor (R) : 
like van Manen, he assigns the chief importance to (C)=pd£es IlavAov, ar 
account of Paul’s work and person by Luke, to which the final redactor, a 
Pauline unionist, subordinated his other source (B)=mpdéers Tay éxrd, and 
especially (A)=(Jewish Christian) wpdéeus Ilérpov, adding passages of his 
pee ae gS 1218 [R mainly in 1-14 299 a1b. 4. 45 318b. a1b, 25 42 

4, 125, 27-28, $3b-85 514-16, 96) 

(B)=6-8®. 

(eo 1127-8, 


* Partially modified by J. Weiss (SX., 1893, p. 480f.; Dze Absécht. 
especially p. 38f.), who finds only (B) in chs. 1-5, only (A) in the second 
half of the book, and in the middle chapters a blending of material from 
(A) and (B). Cp. the notices by von Soden (7ZZ., 1892, 539 f.) and Wrede 
(GGA, 1895, p. 497 f.), of Spitta’s volume. 
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§ 3. Struciture—(a) In 1-5 (cp. Clemen, SK., 1895, 297- 
357) it is sometimes difficult to be sure that any written source 
underlies the narrative; oral tradition of a heterogeneous and 
even of a legendary character may be held to explain most, if 
not all, of the data. There is fair ground for conjecturing, 
however, that Luke used and translated an Aramaic source (or 
sources ; cp. Harnack, B/VZ7. 1. 118 f.). Once or twice the brush- 
work of the final artist becomes plain. Thus 12722 is an 
editorial insertion (Spitta, Weiss, J. Weiss, Jiingst, Moffatt, 
Wellhausen) to emphasise sharply the conditions of the aposto- 
late; 249-47 again, with its proleptic anticipation of the first 
miracle (24%, cp. 3!* 416) and its interruption of the connection 
between 2 and 3}, is probably one of the general summaries 
which Luke was fond of inserting in order to mark progress. 
The first real* suggestion of double sources occurs in 412?= 
517-42, unless the latter is a free composition based on the former 
or on some parallel tradition, like the doublets in the synoptic 
gospels. 4* is an editorial insertion, like 67, on the lines of 
248-47, but otherwise it is impossible to distinguish the source 
under the revision, though 427-8 sound like an editor’s insertion 
in the prayer (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). 514 is another editorial 
parenthesis or insertion, to mark what Luke believed to have 
been the rapid growth of the church. Here as elsewhere the 
miraculous powers of Peter are enhanced like those of Jesus (ep. 
Lk 4*° with Mk 14, Lk 9!! with Mk 634, Lk 72! with Mt 115), 
Peter, all through, is the prominent figure, and if the source goes 
back to any authority, it is to him; the allusions to John may 
even be editorial (cp. Harnack). 


(i.) There is no reason to deny any connection between 1®© and 17°, as 
if the former represented a fresh Jewish-Christian source, and thus to omit 18 
(Spitta) or 1° (J. Weiss). The mistake of the disciples (1°) zs tacitly 
corrected by the words of 1° which point to the true extra-national vocation 
of the Christian apostles; besides, the idea of receiving the Holy Spirit 
would not unnaturally suggest to minds trained in Jewish expectations the 
near advent of the Israelitish messianic reign. 

(ii.) Source-phenomena of a special nature lie not only in the midrashic 
story of the death of Judas (114), but in the preparation of the disciples 
during forty days’ communion for their task (like Moses on Sinai, Ex. 243), 
and the naive expression of the catholicity of the new gospel (2), which goes 


* Two sources are postulated for the first part of 2 by several critics 
(notably Theologus in Preuss. Jahrb., 1897, 223 f.), and for the latter part by 
Batifiyl (Ztudes Phistoire et de théologie positive*, ii. 39 f.) amongst others. 
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back * to the midrash (cp. Philo, De Decal. 11, Septen. 22), that at Sinai all 
the nations of the world heard God’s voice in their own languages (cp. 
Spitta’s Offenbarung des Johannes, 346, Apgeschichie, 27f.; SR. 788f. ; 
anche, Lot; Bartlet; (“Scumicdel,” #42.\4785f., ete: ; with the 
cuwahifouevos of 1* cp. Ex 241"). Even the list of countries and peoples in 
210f is based on rabbinic schemes (cp. von Dobschiitz, ZWT7., 1902, 407- 
ato). Luke, in short, ‘‘ views the Pentecostal gift from the standpoint of 
the Hellenistic litterateur, as a parallel to the giving of the Law, which 
tradition reported to have taken place at Pentecost” (Bacon, /V7. 216). 
The next stratum, which corresponds to this, lies in the speech of Stephen. 
(iii.) The mention of the so-called ‘communism’ (cp. Hicks, £x.7i. 
21f.), which in 2°47 leads to nothing, opens up in 4°** into (a) a story of 
Barnabas (4°%-87), and (4) the anecdotes of Ananias and Sapphira (514). The 
latter are introduced as a foil to the conduct of Barnabas, and as an illustration 
of the apostolic power and the popular dread noted in the context (for the 
composite nature of 4-5", cp. Schmiedel in #4z. 878-880). Luke is also 
careful to bring out the growth (2*7 44 514 6! *) and the popularity (247 3! 42 
513-26) of the local church. The mixture of general and even vague outlines 
with specific details (which are not always circumstantial) points clearly to 
the editorial use of some early tradition or sources in this section, and the 
presence of dual sources is even suggested by the parallelism of 41" and 517-42 ;— 


517-42, 4it, 
(a2) Annas kal mdvres of ovtv airy | (a) arrest and arraignment of Peter 
arrest the apostles: and John before Annas, etc. : 
(4) their miraculous release : (6) Answer... ef dixady eorw 
arraigned before Sanhedrin ; é€vwm.ov Tod Oeovd, buadv akovew 
(c) Speech of Peter and apostles MGddov 7) TOD Oeov, kplvare, 
(nevOapxew det Oew padrdov 7 | (c) release. 
dvOpwrots KT). )e 


(6) Hitherto (cp. 59% 42 év ro tcp@ Kal kar otxov) the Christian 
propaganda has been confined to Jerusalem. Now the forward 
movement begins, but not by any of the apostles. The appoint- 
ment of the Seven (6!®) led to three unexpected results: (i.) 
One of their number became the first Christian martyr, after 
making a vigorous attack upon the unbelief of Judaism (68-7®°), 
and the subsequent persecution led to the first Samaritan mission 
(81-40) under the leadership of Philip, another of the Seven.  (ii.) 
The conversion of Paul is also linked to the episode of 
Stephen’s martyrdom (758 81% g!-): he is arrested by Jesus on 
his way to counteract the results of Philip’s mission, and from 
the outset he is set apart for the Gentile mission (915), though 


* The Jewish legend is much closer than the Buddhistic story cited by 
Seydel (Die Buddha-Legende und das Leven Jesu nach den Euglien, 1884, 
pp. 27 f.), which only describes hearing the word, not speaking with tongues. 
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his first efforts are devoted to his own countrymen (9%). Peter 
is now suddenly introduced again (922-1118) in a cycle of stories, 
culminating in his conversion of Cornelius a proselyte, and some 
other Gentiles at Czesarea. This carries on the propaganda a stage 
further than Philip’s incidental conversion of a proselyte (876), 
but Peter is able to persuade the suspicious Jewish Christians of 
Palestine that this unexpected conversion of the Gentiles is the 
work of God. The third (iii.) effect of the Jewish outburst after 
Stephen’s death is the evangelisation of Gentile Antioch, in 
which Paul is eventually summoned to take part (111926), 

The source dropped at 84 is resumed in 1119 (so, e.g., Wendt, 
ZTK., 1891, 250f.; Feine, 207f.; Kriger, 772, 1385-seee. 
Harnack), in order to explain the existence and character of the 
Gentile Christian community at Antioch from which the mission 
of 13! started. Barnabas and Paul are introduced in 13}, as 
if no previous allusion had just been made to either. Hence 
1122f 80 7225 are plainly editorial insertions, either from oral 
tradition or from some other source, in order to emphasise 
J.uke’s dominant conception of the Jerusalem-church as the 
patron and promoter of missionary effort (cp. ZBz. 908-913). 
The fifteenth chapter is the watershed of the history, in his view. 
“Practically all that lies between the sixth and the fifteenth 
chapters, ze. more than a third part of the book, is devoted to 
the demonstration of the historical problem, how it came to pass 
that there was a mission to the Gentiles at all” (Harnack, 
BNT. iii. p. xxvi). After the council, Paul comes to the front 
as the apostle to the Gentiles, and the rest of the book is 
occupied with his fortunes (cp. J. Weiss, Adsich?, pp. 25 f.). 

(i.) In 6'-8* Luke has used a source or sources describing the Acts of 
Stephen and Philip, the two leading members of the Seven (6°). Whether 
6!-6 comes from a special document (Feine, pp. 184-186) or not, 67 is inserted 
irrelevantly by the editor, to mark progress as usual, and the following account 
of Stephen (68-8, cp. Zz. 4787-4797) represents a source edited by Luke 
in 6% 12-12 (13). 15, so that what originally recorded an irregular émeute, during 
which Stephen defended himself at some length before an exasperated 
audience containing some members of the Sanhedrin, has become the story 
of a trial (asin 4-5). This bisection of the narrative reappears at the close ; 
7b. 1b. 3 are all editorial touches which not merely attribute Stephen’s 
death to the testimony of judicial witnesses, instead of to the outburst of the 
mob, but link on the source to the subsequent story of Paul by proleptic 
touches which no doubt reflect a genuine tradition (so, ¢.g., Bleek, VJ. i. 
366f.; B. Weiss, Sorof, Clemen, Kriiger, 7ZZ., 1895, 299; Wendt, 
Hilgenfeld, Schmiedel, Moffatt, Bacon). The significance of the Stephen- 
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episode is twofold ; it marked one of the crises at which Jewish fanaticism 
only served to accelerate the extension of the new faith to the Gentile world, 
and it also denoted the first awakening of the Christian church to the 
consciousness of what the universal gospel of Jesus really involved. 

(ii.) It is almost arbitrary not only to find, with H. Waitz (ZV W., 1906, 
340-355), editorial additions, ¢.g., in 81% 14-183 1%, but to regard the entire story 
of 8 as originally Petrine. In this section, z.e. the Acts of Philip (8**°), the 
account of his mission to the Samaritans (8°) is interwoven with the episode 
of Simon Magus, which may have come from the same source, written or 
oral, as 3-5. The second part (876°), describing how he converted an 
Ethiopian eunuch, is much more of a unity ; probably it was derived from the 

-Ceesarean cycle of traditions upon the primitive church, 

(iii.) The first of the narratives of Paul’s conversion (91-®) is written on 
the basis of the second (22) or the third (26) or both (cp. Zimmer, ZW7., 
1882, 465 f., and on the other side M. Goguel, L’ Apédtre Paul et Jésus-Christ, 
1904, pp. 40-68). 

(iv.) For the isolated narrative of 12! describing (}-*) the martyrdom of 
James, Peter’s arrest and escape (?!%), and Herod’s subsequent death (?-?8), 
it is natural to suppose that John Mark * (12)* 7°) was the ultimate source. 
Legendary and historical traits blend inextricably; but there are partial 
parallels in the two Lucan tales of 5!*”3 and 16734, and the presence of 
many Lucan touches (e.g. éwéBadev ras xelpas and kaxdoa,}; the Hebraism 
mpocébero auvANaBetv, *; éxrevds, 5 (cp. 127=Lk 2°); yévouevos év éauTr@ and 
mpocdoxta, 14; joav with ptc. 2; dard rhs xapas, 14; diwicxuplfero, ®; xaraceloas 
and ovyay and dmayvyeldare, 17; the litotes ov« dAlyos, 8; dvaxplyw, 3 6 dju0s, 
22 and av@’ dv, *%) shows that in any case Luke must have rewritten his 
source, adding 12! 824 24-2 as editorial links. The inconsequent opening and 
the abrupt allusion in v.!” indicate that it was not originally composed for 
its present position. Like the previous stories of Philip (8**°) and Peter 
(9°*-10%8), it begins at Jerusalem and closes in Czesarea. 


(c) The remainder of the story (13'*) becomes practically a 
biographical sketch of some phases in Paul’s life and work.t 
The unity (especially after 168) grows more marked. But one 
or two passages even in the later sections of the book are 
generally taken to be additions; eg. in 1675-84 (so Weiss, Zeller, 
Weizsacker, Clemen, Forbes, etc.), in 181-6 18-22. 25% (the two 
latter passages { being confused and loosely written ; cp. HVT. 
672f.), in 19/2 (‘the writer is here rather a picker-up of 
current gossip, like Herodotus, than a real historian,” Ramsay, 


* As it happens, two of the words peculiar to Acts and Mark occur in 
this passage (caydahid, 129= Mk 6%, and avroudry, 12°°=Mk 4%). Ramsay 
romantically makes Rhoda the fovs et orzgo of the story. 

{ Lisco, in his Jerusalem Liberanda (1905, pp. 13f.), actually discovers 
a second journey of Paul from Antioch to Corinth underneath Lk 4!4-6% 
(=Mt 8!-9%, Mk 136319=Jn 11-212), 

t On Apollos, see Schmiedel in £Bz. 262-264. 
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SPT) 273);* | un) 2:026-2% 38-85. ine 7620-26 and. amas ee 
The widely accepted excision of 2771-26 as a later interpolation 
(cp. AAT. 676f.) in the original We-source, has led Wellhausen 
(pp. 17-19) to conjecture boldly that 279-11. 31. 33-38 are also 
secondary insertions made for the purpose of turning an 
anonymous piece of seafaring into a Pauline episode, just as he 
had already taken 197*-4! to be an independent account of some 
riot which Luke assimilated for his biographical sketch of Paul at 
Ephesus. On the vividness and accuracy of the details in 27, see 
the studies by James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul*, 
1880), Breusing’s Vautik der Alten (1886, pp. 142-205), Goerne 
in VKZ. (1898) 352-375, and Hans Balmer (Die Romfahrt des 
Apostels Paulus und die Seefuhrtskunde im roémischen Katseralter, 
1905, pp. 269f.). The phenomena of 281"! have suggested dual 
sources or the loss of the original conclusion (so, e.g., Gercke in 
neue Jahrb. fur die klass. Alterth., 1901, 17), but, although the 
conclusion is hurried, it is dramatic. 282% is the watchword of the 
writer’s age, and the ringing dxwAvrws of 283! echoes the confident 
and exulting strain which pervades the Lucan writings as a whole. 

§ 4. The Journal.—The main structural feature of the latter 
half of the book is the presence of four extracts apparently from 
a diary kept by one of Paul’s companions (161017 2o0(4. 5-15 211-18 
271-2816), “It was customary for distinguished travellers, 
princes, and generals of the ancient Hellenic world to have 
short diaries kept by some companion as an aid to memory, in 
which the stations of the route and perhaps, here and there, 
notable experiences were cursorily set down. For instance, 
according to Hermann Diels, the Azabaszs of Xenophon is 
founded on a diary of this description, which Xenephon himself 
developed into an historical work, inserting all kinds of narratives 
and speeches” (von Soden, J/VZ. p. 243). No features of style 
or diction can be discovered in these passages sufficiently salient 
to differentiate them from the rest of the Lucan compositions. 
They contain over fifty words peculiar to, and over seventy 
specially characteristic of, Luke, and it may be due either to 
accident or to subject-matter that they omit such Lucan 


* <‘The history of Greek literature presents few other instances of the 
déstruction of books, whether for the sake of conscience or for the good of 
the community, or under the authority of the State” (G. H. Putnam, Authors 
and their Public in Ancient Times*, 1894, pp. 118f.3 later and Latin 
instances on pp. 264 f.). 
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favourites or peculiarities as dv with the optative, ard rod vw, 
avaoras (-dvres), dm@ocToXos, eipyvy, év Tals TuEpats TaVTaLs, EpuTdw, 
€ros, Kal’ nucpav, KpiTys, Aads, pera tTadra, 6s in attraction, 
TipTAnL, Tpaccw, pyua, Tis with the optative, totrov (=him), 
tyaros, xapis, and wat, while rH érépa (=next day), rapavew 
(27% 22), and zrepvarpéw (277% 4°) are found here alone, so far as 
Inaike is concerned. These idiosyncrasies of vocabulary only 
throw into relief the linguistic, stylistic, and mental affinities 
between the We-journal and the rest of Acts. Such data, it may 
be held, do not foreclose the question of the authorship. While 
they bring the We-sections into line with the rest of Acts, they 
leave it an open question (i.) whether the author may not have 
dealt here as freely with some source from another hand as he 
did in the gospel, or (ii.) whether the journal is of his own com- 
posixion. On the latter hypothesis, the use of jets, not unlike 
the jeeypis eve éov or ére es ewe eov of Herodotus, is designed to 
mark indirectly but unmistakably the periods at which the author 
was a companion of Paul and an eye-witness of what he records, 
so that the We-sections would represent his own written notes or 
memoranda of a time when he happened to be associated closely 
with the apostle. This conclusion, formerly pressed, e.g., by A. 
Klostermanu, Vindicre Lucane seu de ttinerarit in libro Actorum 
asservaio auctore (1866), pp. 46f.; V. H. Stanton (Zxf.! vii. 336 f., 
GAD. ii. 254 f., 312 f.), and Vogel (Zur Charakteristik des Lukas *, 
1899), has now been put practically beyond doubt by the exhaus- 
tive researches of Hawkins (7S. 182f.) and Harnack (BVT. i. 
20-87), which support the hypothesis that the diarist was the 
author of the third Gospel and Acts (cp. Ramsay, Pauline and other 
Studies, 301f., and Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission, 
115f.), and that the yets-passages are either bona-fide extracts 
from his journal or (as is less likely) bona-fide reminiscences. 


(a) When the hypothesis of a delicate personal reference is set aside, the 
use of the first person in these sections is held to denote, as in the case of the 
memoirs incorporated in Ezra (77’-8%4 g!-!®) and Nehemiah (11-75 1277-48), the 
existence of an earlier document written by some companion of Paul. While 
the editor must have worked over his source to some extant, as usual, he 
evidently chose to leave the first person plural intact for the sake, not only 
of vividness, but of assuring his readers that it denoted a diary, or intercal- 
ated passages from the diary, of some early Christian who had been in 
Paul’s company at the time. Instances of this literary practice occur among 
the medizval chroniclers (cp. Schwanbeck, 188 f.). Most of those who are 
sceptical on the Lucan authorship hold, however, that the author left the 
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juets ‘in order to designate himself as the companion of Paul’ (Zeller, 
ii. 258 f. ; Schmiedel, etc.), while some admit that the journal in question 
came from Luke—which would explain the Lucan tradition in the early 
church in the same way as the use of Matthew’s Logia connects his name 
with Matthew’s gospel.* When the Lucan authorship of Acts is given up, 
this is the most reasonable theory of the We-passages. Unless some dis- 
location of the text in 20* be assumed (Weizsacker), Timotheus (Schleier- 
macher, Bleek, Sorof, etc.) is ruled out, along with the other six companions 
who accompanied Paul by the inland route from Greece to Troas.t| The 
introduction of Timotheus (161%), not long before the beginning of the 
journal, does not tell in favour of his authorship; and although after 1618 
Silas alone is mentioned, Timotheus is soon referred to in 17}4*, The entire 
silence of Acts upon Titus does not preclude the hypothesis that Luke might 
have employed a diary by that companion of Paul (Horst, Krenkel’s Paulus, 
214f.; Jacobsen, O. Holtzmann, Seufert in ZW7T, 1885, 367 f.), in which case 
the genuine notice of 2 Ti 4° cannot refer to the imprisonment of Czsarea ; 
for, if Titus had left for Dalmatia, he could not have written Ac 27-28. 

(4) The passages marked by yme?s need not, however, represent the 
entire original diary. Luke must have omitted certain parts of it;t 161” 
has no connection with 20° beyond the fact that Philippi is the scene, nor 
has 21/8 with 271; and even if the writer had left Philippi before the final 
scene between Paul and the slave-girl, it is almost impossible to suppose 
that, some years later, he resumed his memoranda without a break in the 
terms of 20°, That the We-sections originally belonged to a larger work 
is fairly certain. Why Luke selected these and only these passages, is 
another and avery delicate question, which is only partly solved by the 
hypothesis that traces of this source may be found elsewhere in Acts, in 
places where Luke has re-written parts of it freely in the third person. - 
Probably the substance of 1618-4 2016-38 and 26, at least, belonged to the 
source, though the diarist may not have been an actual eye-witness of the 
scenes, and though Luke, perhaps on that account, has worked them over 
pretty carefully. Spitta, Jiingst, Hilgenfeld, van Manen, and Wendt make 
the We-passages part of larger, more or less complete sources, which run all 
through Acts; Soltau finds a We-record of Luke in 1654 (9549) 2092-16 271-20a- 
27-30 9373-29 2311-24, 32-35 9424_9518 2523-27 9713816: but none of these recon- 
structions, even (cp. ¢.g. 1178) with the aid of the ‘ Western’ text, is much more 
than problematical (cp. Weizsacker, 4A. i. 242 f.; McGiffert, 44. 238 f.). 


* The stylistic data (see below) tell against the hypothesis (Sorof, Gercke, 
and Soltau) that Acts represents the later edition of a Lucan work which 
already included the We-sections. Bacon’s theory (Story of St. Paul, 152 f., 
193 f.) that they were a report to the churches of Paul’s collecting mission, 
written by the ‘ brother’ of 2 Co 8181, is needlessly subtle. 

+ Mayerhoff (Aestor¢sch-critische Einl. in die petrin. Schriften, 1835, pp- 
I-30) argued that Timotheus was the real author of the ‘ Lucan’ writings, 
and that Luke’s share in them was quite subordinate. This fails to explain 
how the latter’s name ever became associated with the books. 

+ The second and third extracts both close with on the next day, though 
the Greek phrase is different (rg 5é éxouévy, 20; rp dé émiovoy, 211°). 
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§ 5. Authorshi~.—The strong case for identifying the diarist 
with the historian simplifies the problem of the authorship con- 
siderably. 


To begin with, (a) the third gospel and Acts are by the same author. 
Each has a special vocabulary of its own (Gospel over 250, Acts over 
400 words), due partly to the difference of subject-matter, partly to the 
versatility and compass of Luke’s literary power. On the other hand, 
while Acts has only about a dozen words peculiar to itself and Matthew 
(excluding Bapéws, kaypiw, maxvvoua, and émiBalyw as occurring in LXX 
citations), and 14 peculiar to itself and Mk., no fewer than 57 occur in the 
NT only in the third gospel and in Acts (56, if dov\y, which occurs in a 
LXX citation, be omitted). Even the words and phrases absent from one 
and present in the other of the two Lucan books are neither numerous nor 
weighty. Of about 20, used fairly often in Acts and absent from the gospel, 
8 are not used by the other synoptists (4vadapBdvw only in Mk 16%); 7 
others occur in Mt. and Mk. (yévos, éravpov, bpaya, mpookaprepety, mpoohap- 
Bdavouat, Tépas, and x.Aiapxos) where Lk. has no parallel passage, while xwpiov 
only occurs in Mt 26° (Mk 14") apropos of Gethsemane, which Lk. does not 
mention. Lk., again, often uses about 30 words and phrases (like dyaforoéw, 
dyatrdw, auapTwrds, Bios, duadoylouos, eos, vouckds, Ouolws, o'xE . . . GAAG 
mAovo.os, and o7padeis), which are absent from Acts, just as 10 or 11, like 
kekedw and ouvépxouwat, are much more common in Acts than in its pre- 
decessor. But such variations in diction are of as little cumulative weight as 
the corresponding differences in style, such as the gospel’s entire avoidance 
of the habit, so common in Acts (e.g. 2°8 59 o> 11 1015 192 252? 267 28-29), of 
omitting 4e sazd or its equivalents, or of using elas (Ac 7°97 2274 24”? 2759), 
or of beginning a sentence with kal viv (Ac 317 10° 131! 1697 20% 2 2216 2321 
26°), The Lucan éyévero . .. kal occurs but once in Acts (57); éyévero 
with a finite verb, and dv@pwire (Lk 5” etc.) never, whilst the latter book 
is comparatively sparing in its employment of terms and phrases like dé 70d 
viv (18°), év 7 with infin., é&épxouae dd, kal odros (nomin.), 6 at’rds, dvoua 
(=by name), and 7Ajv, which are specially characteristic of the gospel. 
Again, while the greater frequency of mvedua dyov, dvaxpivw, and dmoNoyéomuat 
in Acts may be due in part to the exigencies of the subject, it is noticeable 
that ev ofv and re occur far more frequently in the second volume. Yet the 
resemblances far outnumber such variations. The specially Lucan use of 
dy or tis with the optative, of dpxovres (Jewish), of éyévero dé, of etn (optat.), 
of cizev(av) O€, of év rats nudpars Tavraus, of Kad” hudpav, of kadovpmevos with 
eames or titles, of dvéuare (=by name), of mas (dias) 6 ads, of mpds with 
verbs of speaking, of mpoorl@evar,* of odv,t of tes with nouns, of 70d with 
the infinitive, of ws (=when), etc., runs through both volumes. They corre- 


* «*Flis use of it probably arose from his medical pursuits, as it was a very 
frequent and necessary word in medical language” (Hobart, p. 104, adding 
numerous medical citations). 

t Again attributed (Hobart, 253 f.), though fancifully, to Luke’s medical 
training, on the ground that the works of Galen show how remarkably often 
this preposition was in a physician’s mouth. 
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spond so closely in size, in style, and in general spirit (cp. ¢.g. parallels 
like = Ac 15°, 19 =Aci1, 18=Aci1), 24 = Ac 725)g ete eee 
(ri rorjowpev), 4 >= Ac 7 (11%), 44 =Ac 18” (5*), 96! =Ac 24 ne ee 
15%=Ac 20°77, 187=Ac 24” 5, 20'= Ac 4!, 21° =Ac 6) 22) eee 
Ac 26%!) that, although the hypothesis that both works did not come from 
the same pen still crops up occasionally, e¢.g. in the pages of Sorof, Hilgen- 
feld, Soltau, Gercke (‘ Der devrepos Adyos des Lukas und die Apgeschichte,’ 
Hermes, 1894, 373 f.), and even Norden (Das antike Kumnstprosa, ii. 483 f.), it 
should nowadays be decently interred under the epitaph, ‘non fui, fui,,non 
sum.’ Adequate statements of the case for a single author are given by 
Zeller (in Zeller-Overbeck, ii. 213 f.), Friedrich (Das Lukas-Euglm und die 
Apgeschichte, Werke desselben Verfassers, 1890), Jacquier (JT, iii. 7 f.), 
and Sir J. C. Hawkins (47S. 174-193). 

(4) The author was a physician. 

The ‘medical’ element in the language of the third gospel and Acts, 
though several times noted (cp. e.g. J. D. Winckler, De Luca Evangelista 
meatco, Leipzig, 1736), was first fully worked out by Dr. W. K. Hobart 
(The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882), whose materials have recently 
been sifted with results which converge on the thesis that the author of both 
works was a Greek physician, and therefore, inferentially, the Luke of the 
NT. Since the following abstract was written, Harnack’s study (BW7. i. 
175-198; cp. Zahn’s Lzn/. § 62; Chase, Credibility of Acts, 13 f., and 
Plummer’s Lwke, pp. xliii f.) has proved this pretty conclusively. 

Too much stress * need not be laid on the fact that in his gospel Luke 
alone quotes the medical proverb, Physicéan, heal thyself (47%), and omits 
(8%) the disparaging comment of Mk. on the profession, or employs words 
like Bdros (6% ; the bramble ‘ was extensively used by the ancient physicians,’ 
Hobart), wavia (Ac 26%), rpyvjs (Ac 138), Bovyew (Ac /4), and dovria(-os) ; but 
evidence of his early studies and professional traiuung may be discovered in 
his methods of (a) describing the cures of Jesus and others, the choice of the 
technical terms for convulsions (pimrew) and damage to the system (SAdwrew 
4°, only elsewhere in NT in Mk 163) as well as for a doctor’s examination 
(émiBréretv, 9°*), of wAnpys émpas (51") after the medical use of wAnjpys, of 
the correct medical term mwapade\uuévos (518, Ac 9**) for the popular wapadv- 
Tikés, as well as the use of the technical classification of fevers into great 
and small (43°, so Galen), of évoxNety (6'8) and éxAeiv (Ac 51°), repeatedly 
used by Hippokrates and Galen for diseased persons, of dvaxabifew (7\, 
Ac 9”, the medical expression for a patient sitting up in bed), of éxoracts in 
the sense of a trance (11° 2217, Ac 10), of dvaximrew for the straightening 
of the spine (134), of a remarkable number of professional terms in 10% 
161% (Hobart, pp. 26 f.) and Ac 3° (pp. 35 f.), of dmwomimrew and emis 
(Ac 9!7-!9), émurimev and axdvs (Ac 13"), and the technical dradAdooev 
(Ac 19!) ; (4) in his choice of medical termsf to express ordinary ideas or 


*It may be due partly to the exigencies of subject-matter that ‘the 
number of words referring to pregnancy, barrenness, etc., used by St. Luke, is 
almost as large as that used by Hippokrates’ (Hobart, p. 91). 

¢ Thrice at least in the We-journal (20°°=xaragépecOar and tavos Baus, 
28°°8 wiumrpacOar and xarawlrrew, muperot plur. of an individual, 27% * 
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events;* ¢.¢, the substitution, for other terms, of the medical rAnuuvpa, 
mpoceppntev, suvémece, and piyyua (Lk 6%-%), of Avorredecy (172, so Hippo- 
krates), of maparnpyots (17°) and maparnpewv, of ikuds (med. =juices) and 
oupdtecOa (Dioskorides) in 8°", of rrvocew (med. =roll up a bandage) in 
47 (never elsewhere in this sense), of BedAdvy (=surgical needle) in 18”, of 
mapddoza (med. =unexpected recovery, etc.) in 5°°, of the common medical 
terms dtavéuew (Ac 41"), dudornua (Ac 5%), etOeros (9% 14%, cp. Ac 27)%), 
SuavuKrepeverv (6'”), Siamrpayuarever Oar (191°), evmopla (Ac 19”, common med. 
term, so vb.), muéferv (6°), éxAeirevv (med. = failure of pulse, etc.) in 16° and 
2222, of dvdmypos and fedyos in 14): !9, of Spaxuy and mura in 15° and 19'% 
(‘the common weights employed in dispensing medicines and in writing 
prescriptions’), of @o8nrpa (21", a rare word which Hippokrates uses of the 
terrifying objects in delirium), of rpoodoxia (217°, Ac 12", med. =expectation of 
fatal result, so mpocdoxav), of oddos (21%, med. =tossings of sick), of kparmady 
(214, med. =drunken nausea), of Qewpia (23%°), of Afjpos (24, med. =raving 
in delirium), doxety (2416, med. =practise), mepyuévery (Ac 14), dmoxardoracis 
(37), aourta (in medical sense, cp. J. R. Madan, /Z7S, vi. 116), a’yq (20%, 
med. =light), dvampler (5°8 7%), éxdunyeto Oar (15°, cp. Hobart, p. 220), éxmndav 
(1414), émaxpodoar (16°, med. =auscultation), émxovpla (26%), gyrnwa (15? 
etc., med.=a disputed point), xatacréANeww (19%), Tiuwpety (22° 2612), 
Vrogdvvupe (27!"),F brooré\ew (20% 27, in sense of ‘ withhold’), xpas (19! ; 
‘the use of x., to mean the body, not the skin, continued in medical 
language from Hippokrates to Galen,’ Hobart), and $iAavOpwarws (273) ; ¢ 
(c) in his practice of avoiding Mt.’s use of words like wadaxla or Bacavifer 
for sickness (the former=effeminacy or delicacy, the latter examine, in med. 


mapawweiy, med. =opinion of doctor) a medical flavour is to be detected ; even 
the collocation of doros and dtaredetvy (Ac 27°) is found in Galen. Terms 
like épeidew, duadevyerv, and xoAvuBdr (in sense of swimming) were also 
in medical use. 

* The eleven compounds or derivatives of Bd\Xewv, the five of vevew, the 
four of wuxeiv, the three of rpéyev, and the two of éAatvew, peculiar to 
Luke, are all characteristic medical expressions (Hobart, pp. 137-146, 166 f., 
191 f., 206 f.); while Luke’s preference for terms like drepwov instead of 
vrepun, for wmepopav, auvyxeew and ovyxvois, ouvapmafev, peototcba, 
Mpoomiyvupt, Ovacmeipew, dudyvwors and diayiwwoKev, évédpa, evedpevery, 
karép)wua, Kara Nbyov, émipedeioOar, émiuedais, evOumety(-ws), and the three 
main medical terms for ‘‘stimulating” (éweyelpew, maporpivew, and mpo- 
tpémewv), lies parallel. Hippokrates also, in his epistles (ula médewv ovx 
donuos), uses donuos of a city (Ac 21°), and dvaduddva: of a letter being 
delivered (Ep. 1275, cp. Acts 23%). 

{ This rare term for undergirding a ship was common in medical parlance, 
being applied to the membrane or pleura which undergirt and supported 
the thorax; so that, as Hobart suggests (273), its application in this case 
may have been natural to Luke, particularly as a ship’s sides were called 
wdevpal. Similarly @épun (28%), for @epudrys, is the usual medical term for 
heat. 

t Both Hippokrates and Galen (Hobart, 296-297) were strorg upon 
pitavOpwria as an essential note of the true physician. 
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terminology), and the confusion* between cuxouopéa and cucdmuuwas (17° 194). 
“*Nearly all the alterations and additions which the third evangelist has 
made in the Marcan text are most simply and surely explained from the 
professional interest of a physician” (Harnack, BZ. iii. 187). As this 
‘medical’ element is spread over both the third gospel and Acts, instead of 
being confined to the ‘ We-sections,’ it corroborates the argument, which is 
also the tradition of the second century (as early as Marcion, for the third 
gospel) that the author of the third gospel and Acts was the Luke of Col 4%, 
Philem 73, and 2 Ti 4. 

The linguistic data, however, do not support the common inference that 
Luke was strongly affected by Paul’s style and language, and that therefore 
he was either a Paulinist or acquainted with the Pauline epistles. Out of 
about 98 words peculiar to Lk. and Paul in the NT, 17 occur only in the 
Pastoral epistles, and 8 in Ephesians, which reduces the number at once 
to 73. Of these, Mt. and Mk. had no occasion to use one or two like 
aporpiaw, while duayyél\Aw, “TPA, oTEtpos, and owryprov (in Paul, only in Eph 
6!7 and Tit 2!) occur in one or the other writer merely as LXX quotations. 
This leaves about 68 at most, of which we must exclude in all fairness 
the following 27, viz. &éndos, alyuarwrifw, dvafdw, dvadtiw, dvramddoua, 
avrTatokpivoum, dodddewa, G&romos,f dtepunvedw, Sdyya, eyypadopat, evdotos 
(Lk. of things, Paul of persons), éravaratoua, éréxw, épiornmt, novxdfw, 
kupievw (Paul, metaph.), olxovouia (Paul, metaph.), mayis, mdAnpopopéw, 
orovdalws, cvyxdelw (Paul, metaph.), cvvavriAauBdvouct (Paul, relig. sense), 
guvevookéw, guvoxn, brwridfw, and Wadpuds (Lk. only of Psalter), of which 
some (to which dpa, xaragoduat, wcOlornu, mpdxomTw, cxowéw, and svyxalpw 
must be added) are used in different constructions, and all in senses which 
are very different in the two writers. Even of the remaining 35, quite half 
are neither favourite nor characteristic terms in either writer, while the 
numerical preponderance, as compared with Mt. and Paul (about 22) or Mk. 
and Paul (about 20), is not specially significant. So far as the internal 
evidence suggests, Luke did not use any of Paul’s epistles ; his acquaintaiice 
with Paul’s movements and ideas is drawn from oral tradition or personal 
reminiscence, not from the reading of his correspondence. Some critics stilf 
(e.g. Soltau) consider that the Pauline speeches as well as the narratives are 
drawn from materials provided by the Epistles (so formerly Jacobsen, of. cé¢. 
pp. 3f.), but there is no real evidence to render this a necessary hypothesis 
(cp. “Sabatier’s essay in Bzbliothégue de [école des hautes études, 1. 1889, 
202 f.; Moffatt, HVT. 416f.; Jacquier, VT. iii. 96f., and Zabn, JV7. 
iii. 118f.). The juxtaposition of Acts and the Pauline epistles in the 
Canon is apt to produce an optical illusion, until it is remembered that 
Acts was not written to be read alongside of the apostle’s correspondence, 
and that it really contains nothing which Luke could not have obtained 
elsewhere. 





* Noted by Dioskorides. The distinction was familiar to physicians, who 
had occasion to use both in their prescriptions. 

+ Add perhaps dexrés, in Lk. of persons only, in Paul (Phil 47%) of things, 
2 Co 6? and Lk 4" being LXX citations. It is uncertain whether épv-d.os 
(WH) should be read, instead of aigvidios, in Lk 21%, 
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§ 6. Characteristics and aim,—(a) It is no longer necessary 
to controvert the theory that, when Luke wrote, Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity required to be reconciled, or that the 
parallelism between Peter and Paul is wholly due to the 
historian’s pragmatism. Luke’s position is that of the later 
church, as reflected, e.g., in Mt 281%29; the Gentile mission was 
carried out by the twelve in obedience to a revelation of Jesus 
(queen 551... 203 1,), According to Acts, Peter, as, the 
leader of the apostles, not only took the first step in this 
direction (101), but claimed that this was his commission 
(Ac 15"); also, between the twelve and Paul there was no vital 
difference on the burning question of Gentile Christianity. 
Luke smoothes over the crucial antagonism which Gal 1-2 
reveals. He prefers to emphasise the common loyalty of both 
sides to the gospel of Jesus; “trop loyal pour condamner son 
maitre Paul, trop orthodoxe pour ne pas se ranger 4 l’opinion 
officielle qui prévalait, il effaga les différences de doctrines pour 
laisser voir seulement le but commun que tous ces grands 
fondateurs poursuivirent” (Renan, 1. p. xxiii). His whole treat- 
ment of the question breathes the air of an age when the rights 
of Gentile Christianity had long ago been won, and when even 
an admirer of Paul, especially in writing for the particular object 
defined in Lk 11*, was more concerned to emphasise the pro- 
vidential development upon which the church looked back than 
to revive the bitter memories of a bygone phase of controversy. 


This irenical attitude, with its idealising spirit, is not inconsistent with 
the Lucan authorship, even though we assumed that Luke was familiar with 
the exact course of events as, é.g., Paul describes them in Gal 2)*, A man 
may surely be the friend and physician of a great church-leader, without 
necessarily sharing or even understanding all his religious opinions and 
without assenting to his ecclesiastical policy in every respect. Luke had 
more in his mind than to be a protagonist of Paul, and we have no right to 
demand that consciously or unconsciously he must come into line with the 
apostle. In spite of the arguments or rather the assumptions to the contrary,* 





* This idea underlies the criticisms passed by Schiirer (7'ZZ., 1906, 405- 
408), Bousset (7'2., 1908, 185-205), and Clemen (7#., 1907, 97-113, and 
H/J., 1910, 780f.) on the Lucan hypothesis as argued by Harnack (BVT. i. 
121f., ZZZ., 1906, 466-468); Windisch (ZW7T7., 1908, 152f.) hesitates 
more over the indebtedness to Josephus. The Lucan case is fairly put by 
Stanton (GHD. ii. 241-255) in view of the former scruples. By their 
extravagant claims on behalf of Luke as a historian and their harmonising 
expedients, conservative critics have often played into the hands of their 
sceptical opponents. 
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on the part of conservative and radical critics alike, it does not follow that 
Acts, if written by Luke, must tally, historically and theologically, with Paul, 
or that Luke’s statements must invariably exhibit striking agreement with the 
apostle’s epistles. Luke’s object was neither to correct nor to elucidate these 
epistles. He was not a Paulinist (cp. Hammack, BW7. i. 139f.), and even 
though he had been an eye-witness of certain events, that would not 
necessarily prevent him from describing them years afterwards in semi- 
historic fashion. To a modern reader it does appear difficult to understand 
how any one who had shared in the Pauline mission could describe the 
relation of baptism and the Spirit, the glossolalia, and above all the relation 
between Paul and the pillar-apostles, as Luke has done; but once allowance 
is made for the time at which and the purpose for which Luke wrote, once 
the idea that he was a Paulinist is abandoned, and once we recognise the 
freedom with which he treated the sources and traditions at his disposal for 
Acts as for his gospel, the admitted difficulties can no longer break through 
the strong thicket of linguistic evidence in favour of the Lucan authorship. 

Luke’s idealisation of the primitive council at Jerusalem does not prevent 
him from mentioning the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. Nor, although he 
ignores the scene at Antioch, does he hesitate to tell how Paul lost his temper 
twice. There were physicians and physicians among the historians of the 
ancient world. One of them, Kallimorphos, is pilloried by Lucian (de ast. 
conscrzb. 16) for having written a mpoolusov trépuvxpov to his history of the 
Parthians, in which he vaunted: oiketov elvat iarpw icroplay cvyypagey, ef ye 
6’AckAnmeos pev Amréd\dwvos vids, ’A7d\AwY 6 Movonyérns kal rdons mardelas 
dpxwv. In Acts there is no empty rhetoric. There are no eulogies of the 
early Christians, not even of Paul. Luke knew, better even than the author 
of the Vzta Agricole, wnat Lucian meant when he spoke of the broad gulf 
between history and panegyric (de hist. conscrib. 7, ob steve Te loOua 
diudpiorat kal diarelyiora 7 iotopia mpos TO éyKwpov) ; his literary taste, as 
well as his religious feeling, prevented him from painting the great apostle of 
the Gentiles with a halo. 


(4) A similar consideration bears upon Luke’s treatment of 
the supernatural. On the one hand, the presence of miraculous 
anecdotes (cp. Harnack, BVT. ili. 133-161) is no proof that 
they are unprimitive. A comparison, e¢.g., of the historical 
traditions gathering round figures like St. Patrick or even 
Thomas 4 Becket will show that it is the most natural thing in the 
world for such stories to spring up within a man’s lifetime, and 
the mushroom of legend appeared under certain conditions as 
rapidly in the East as in the West. This applies in some degree 
to the miracles in Acts as well as to those in the gospels. On 
the other hand, their presence in Acts is no disproof of Luke’s 
authorship.* He took most of them from his available sources 


* Luke’s three defects as a historian, according to Harnack (BNWT. iii. 
p. xxxix), are credulity, a tendency to be careless and inaccurate, and a 
tendency to work up important situations. Siill, he adds, ‘‘ich halte ibn 
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and inserted them for the sake of bringing out a point vividly. 
It is psychologically accurate to hold that even the special class 
of tales about demonic possession, which as an educated 
physician he might be supposed to have disbelieved, were 
accepted by him on the score of his Christian beliefs (cp. J. 
Naylor in 7/., 1909, 28--46: “it is certain that the phenomena 
he witnessed in Christian circles made it easy for him to believe 
in demonaic causes of diseases”; ‘‘he was led to believe in the 
power of faith in the sick, and of personality in Paul and Christ, 
to work marvellous cures and do mighty works”). The super- 
naturalism of stories like 21% 5111 yo1f 7625f zollf and 20%, 
which are near the level of popular Oriental tales, does not tell 
against either the likelihood that in some cases a nucleus of 
historic fact underlies the moral apologue, or the probability that 
the writer (or editor) was an educated man who, like Luke, must 
have been familiar with, e.g., the real glossolalia of the Pauline 
churches. We know so little about Luke that it is impossible to 
determine how far he worked in the spirit of the advice given by 
Lucian (de hist. conscrib. 60) to his friend Philo: kat pyv Kai 
pd0os Et Tis waparécor, NeKTEos pev, OD pay TisTWTEos daVvTWS, GAN 
év peow Oeréos Tols Orws av éGédwow cikdcovor mwepi aitod' ov 8 
dKivOvvos Kal mpos ovdeTEepoy émippeTéoTepos. Probably, his 
attitude to the miraculous stories of Acts was more naive. 
There is no hint of any Blougram-like reserve in his method 
of narrating these episodes; on the contrary, we can feel the 
same realistic and materialising tendency which appears in his 
recasting of the resurrection stories. There is little force, there- 
fore, in the argument that his version of the glossolalia in 21 
could not have come from an eye-witness of the phenomena, e.g., 
at Corinth. Even if Luke knew the latter, this would not have 
prevented him from repeating the embellished and circumstantial 
miracle which he found in his source. ‘*That it involved a 
miracle attracted rather than repelled him. . . . He lovesa good 
miracle” (P. Gardner in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 390). 

(c) A subordinate aim is to exhibit the political inoffensive- 
ness of Christianity. Paul is never formally condemned by the 
Roman authorities (cp. the conduct of the proconsuls in 1312 
182 etc., and of the Asiarchs in 19%!); Luke skilfully omits any 
innerhalb dex griechischen Historik trotz seiner offenkundigen Gebrechen 


und Leichtglaubigkeiten fiir einen respektablen Berichterstatter, Schriftsteller 
und Zeugen” (7LZ., 1906, 467). 
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allusion to the three occasions when he had been flogged by 
lictors (2 Co 11%), and emphasises his Roman citizenship. 
As in the third gospel (cp. e.g. 20226), so in its sequel, the 
historian points out that Christians were admittedly Joyal (cp. 
184% 1937 2329 acl8f. 25 5631), though it is hardly fanciful to detect 
in his references to éfovoia or the authority of civil powers 
(in his gospel 4&7 || Mt 49, 1245 || Mt 1028, 22% || Mk 1o# and 
Mt 20%5) a less favourable view than that of Acts (cp. E. A. 
Abbott, Dat. 1565-1571), where the allusions to Roman officials 
are upon the whole respectful and intended to be irenical. He 
is careful to expose the hollowness of the charge of sedition 
brought against Christians especially by malevolent Jews, and 
such passages further contain an implicit plea for the toleration 
by Rome of Christianity as a veligio “icita no less than of the 
Judaism from which it sprang and of which, as Luke is careful 
to point out, it forms the true consummation. 

This tendency is obvious. Abrecb. (7@Q., 1863, 84-134) even held that 
Acts was the defence entered by Luke at Paul’s trial before Nero on the 
charges of 24°; J. Weiss (Adszcht, 54f.) more moderately brings out the 
author’s unaffected desire to portray the innocent character of Christianity 
in view of the suspicions aroused in part by the charges levelled at it by 
Jews (cp. ¢g. p. 31, & propos of 16°F 87 “Die hochmiitiggeringschitzige 
Anschauung, die in der Denunciation zum Ausdruck kommt, wird 
nachtraglich glinzend zuriickgewiesen. Die Apostel sind nicht hergelaufene 
Agenten einer orientalischen Nation, in deren Dienste sie eine staatlich nicht 
unbedenkliche Propaganda treiben, sie sind Romer so gut wie die Richter 
auch und wollen nach romischen Recht beurteilt werden. Was aber hier von 
den Aposteln gesagt ist, das gilt im Sinne des Verf. vom Christenthum 
iiberhaupt”’). Sa far as this bears on the problem of the date, it leaves any 
period open after Nero. The motive would be as relevant shortly after 
Domitian’s persecution as before it, since the vehement anti-Roman tone of 
the Apocalypse was by no means normal among contemporary Christians. 

(d) For Luke’s remarkable degree of accuracy in geographical, 
political, and social data, it is sufficient to refer to the essays of 
Lightfoot (Zssays on ‘ Supernatural Religion,’ 1889, 291-302) and 
Vigoroux (Ze Nouveau Testament et les découvertes archéologiques 
modernes, Paris, 1896, pp. 183-332), and to the epoch-making 
researches of Sir. W. M. Ramsay (CAZ., chs. i1.—viii. ete.). 
Still, he must be judged by the canons of his age, and in the 
light of his opportunities. Not only as regards the origins of the 
Palestinian church and mission, but even on the earlier part of 
Paul’s career, he is plainly writing at second-hand. As the 
book proceeds, the level of historicity rises on the whole. ‘The 
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nearer Luke comes to his own period, the less liable he is to dis- 
crepancies and errors, although even here the ordinary conditions 
of the period must be taken into account in an evaluation of his 
testimony as an eye-witness. For the first part of the story, 
however, he had to rely upon such information of primitive 
Christians as may have been available, or upon certain written 
sources, ¢.g., for Stephen and Philip. ‘Thus in the circles to which 
he had access it is altogether likely that the crisis at Antioch 
and Jerusalem would sometimes be viewed very differently from 
what Paul considered to be its real inwardness,* and the lapse 
of nearly half a century was certain to alter not only the stand- 
point of his own judgment, but also the memories upon which 
he drew. Owing to distance from the time and place, he was 
imperfectly acquainted with much that transpired in Palestine 
during the early decades of the Christian movement. But here 
as elsewhere he knew more than he chose to put down. His 
omissions are not invariably due to lack of available knowledge ; 
they are sometimes intentional. The choice of episodes, the 
relative scope assigned to them, the passing over of years either 
silently or in a sentence, the ignoring of a figure like Titus, the 
indifference towards such movements of Christianity in the East 
as Peter’s evangelisation of Asia Minor and Paul’s mission in 
North Galatia,—all these phenomena show that Luke had no 
intention of writing the history of early Christianity, and that 
even his reconstruction of that history requires to be reset at 
more points than one. 

The speeches in the earlier part may represent not untrust- 
worthily the primitive Jewish-Christian preaching of the period 
(Peter, 115-22 21436 312-26 48-12 -2982; Gamaliel,¢ 535%). “To 
the doctrinal discourses of Peter we may in a certain sense 
grant that they faithfully represent the primitive preaching of 
the messiah by the apostles, and that so far they possess a 
certain originality” (Overbeck).{ This is due, not to any verba- 
tim reports or Hellenistic versions being available, but to the 


* Cp. Franke’s candid paragraphs in SX. (1890) 668 f., and J. Warschauer 
in Mew World (1898), pp. 722-749... 

+ Chase, Credzbelity, pp. 122-159 (pp. 167 f., on Paul’s speeches). 

So especially Riehm, of. czt. pp. 126 f.; Chase, of. cet. 105 f., and W. 
Lock (Zxf.* vii. 178-190, ‘ The Christology ofthe Earlier Chapters of Acts’). 
Mayerhoff (Zznd. tn die petrin. Schriften, 218-233) makes them, as well as 
Stephen’s and Paul’s, free compositions of the author. 

20 
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excellent historical sense of the author, who, while following the 
ordinary methods of ancient historiography in the composition of 
such speeches, was careful to avoid moulding and shaping his 
materials with a freedom which should obliterate the special 
cast of their aim and temper. These materials were probably 
furnished in the main by oral tradition. Preaching so con- 
tinuous as we know that of Peter to have been, would leave 
definite reminiscences of its general type and tenor. A _ skil- 
ful writer, having access to circles where such Jewish Christian 
ideas had been cherished and still lingered (e.g. John Mark), 
would find little difficulty in composing discourses such as these, 
which would harmonise satisfactorily with the period he was 
engaged in depicting. Of the later speeches, that at Miletus is 
probably nearest to a summary of the original words of Paul; 
the others, for the most part, reflect in the main Luke’s historic 
sense of what was appropriate to the speaker and situation. 
Stephen’s speech is the most notable exception; it obviously 
was derived from a special source. 


The letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23%-%°) might have been 
verbally copied from the original, if Luke had had access to the archives or 
private papers of Felix. Instances of this are not unknown (e.g. Sallust, 
Catzl. 34, 33 44, 5), but they are extremely rare, and the more probable 
hypothesis is that the letter, like the speeches of the history, must be ascribed 
to Luke himself, in common with the universal practice of his age. The same 
holds true of the letter in 15%-°9 (cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 219-223), though this 
document probably embodies a source as its nucleus (see above, pp. 42-43). 


The last-named passage opens up a cluster of textual, literary, 
and historical problems which have a profound bearing upon the 
authorship and authority of Acts. The problem was, what are 
the conditions upon which Gentile Christians can be saved, ze. 
participate in the messianic reign of Jesus the Christ? The 
strict Jewish Christians of the capital (rwes tv dro Tips aipérews 
tav Papicaiwy mwemiotevKdtes) insisted on circumcision and the 
complete observance of the Mosaic law. A keen controversy 
took place among the apostles and elders. Finally, Peter 
repudiated this claim on the score of practice. Facts had 
already proved that Gentiles could believe in Jesus Christ and 
receive the Spirit which guaranteed membership in his kingdom, 
without submitting to the law. Barnabas and Paul corroborate 
this from their own experience in the mission-field, while James 
clinches it by an appeal to messianic prophecy, and proposes 
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that, though the claim for legal submission should be repudiated, 
the Gentile Christians should be enjoined to abstain from 
elowdoOuta, awa, mvixra, and wopveia.* A formal decree (édofev 
TS mvevpatt TO ayiw Kal piv) to this effect, in the shape of a 
pastoral epistle, is dispatched to the Gentile Christians of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. ‘The course of events is not so clear, 
however, as at first sight appears. No proper motive is given 
for the sudden interference of the narrower Palestinian 
Christians with the church at Antioch (151). Psychologically, 
the reaction would come better after 1121-22; it is difficult to 
see how such a recrudescence of legalism could take place after 
Peter had settled, as he is said to have done, the question of the 
rights of uncircumcised Gentiles to membership in the church 
(11118), Furthermore, the decrees of 1573! are sent not to the 
Pauline churches in Lystra, Ikonium, etc., but to the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; and if they were merely 
meant to meet a local emergency, this is hardly Luke’s concep- 
tion of their place and purpose. 


The silence of Paul in Gal 2 upon the decree of Ac 15 tells against the 
historicity of the latter, if the fourfold prohibition was its main message, and 
if it was promulgated at the Jerusalem council. It is conceivable that Paul 
might have agreed to a number of concessions for the sake of peace and 
harmony, but ‘‘that he consented to, or was party to, a demand that his 
converts should observe these four legal conditions is not only disproven by 
his own clear words, but by the absence of any such precept in his letters tc 
Gentile churches on this matter” (Forbes, p. 54). If he had distributed the 
decrees as Luke says he did (164), it may be questioned if he could or would 
have treated them in his epistles as a guantzté néglégeable (cp. EBz. 916 f.; 
Bacon, Story of St. Pau/, 138f., 151f.). Unless, therefore, the authenticity 
of the decree or the Lucan authorship is to be abandoned, the alternatives 
apparently are (i.) to adopt the Western reading of Ac 15, as has been done 
recently by Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1899, 138 f.), G. Resch in a careful monograph 
(‘Das Aposteldecret nach seiner ausserkanonischen Textgestalt,’ 7U. xiii. 
3, 1905; cp. Axp." ili. 564f.), and Harnack (BZ. iii. 248f.) 3 or (ii.) 
adhering to the ordinary text, to conjecture that Luke has antedated a 
decree t+ which only came into existence at a later period in the history of the 
Jerusalem church, viz. some time between Paul’s composition of Galatians 


* Halévy (RS., 1902, 228 f.), like Bentley, proposes to read mopxelas or 
xoipelas, on the ground that the change of this into wopveias would be more 
intelligible than vece versa, and that this reading is in line with the other 
allusions to food. 

¢ This was Harnack’s former view (cp. SBBA., 1899, 168f.). The 
Western form is rejected after careful scrutiny by Diehl, Coppieters (22., 
1907, 34-54), and A. Seeberg (Deze bezden Wege und das Aposteldekret, 1906), 


cry 
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and Corinthians on the one hand and his arrival (21%) at Jerusalem on 
the other (so, especially, Weizsicker, 4A. i. 313f.; Grimm, SX, 1880, 
622f. ; McGiffert, 44. 215f. ; von Dobschiitz, Ure. 152f. ; R. Knopf, SWV7. 
i. 2. 653; Bousset; Diehl, ZVW., 1909, 277-296), in any case prior to the 
composition of the Apocalypse (24). The decree would thus be the work of 
James and his party, whether brought down to Antioch by the emissaries of 
the former (McGiffert, Bacon) or, more probably, promulgated at some later 
period. It is noticeable that in 21% James tells Paul about it, as if the latter 
had not heard of it before. This tells in favour of the second hypothesis, as 
against either the former or the bolder conjecture that Gal 2)?° did not refer 
to the scene of Ac 15 at all (see above, pp. 100f.). 

The Western form of 15**, which omits (so Wellhausen) cat ruxrév and 
inserts, between zropvelas and &v, the words kal Soa wh bédere éaurois ylvecbax 
érépw uh maretv, ad’, with depdueva ev TO aylw mvevpare between mpdéere and 
éppwo Ge, cannot have arisen later than the middle of the second century, as it 
is guaranteed not only in D but in Irenczeus (iii. 12. 14), Tertullian (de pudzc. 
12), and Cyprian (Zes/zm. ili. 119). On the other hand, it resembles a moral 
catechism rather than the decree in its historical setting, and its secondary 
character, as compared with the canonical text, is fairly obvious. Its protest 
against the exaggeration of the ceremonial law, at the expense of its ethical 
elements, was both timely (cp. 4 Mac 51%; Schiirer, G/V. ii. 464f.) and 
in accord with the principles of Jesus; but, instead of the ambiguous 
eldwrd0urov, eidwodarpela would have been more apposite. The ‘ Western’ 
reading avoids the diificulty of the superfluous mvexrav after afua (in sense 
of ‘tasting blood’), and also of understanding how Paul could be silent 
on the decree in Gal 2. Such injunctions would only be the obvious ethical 
maxims of the Christian catechism (afua=murder). But, on the other hand, 
this neutral interpretation blunts the point of the council, and makes it hard 
to see how the controversy could have attained the proportions of Gal 21*. 

This difficulty is bound up with another, relating to the visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem in 11°°-127°, The omission of this visit in Gal 1!7-2! has caused 
keen perplexity to editors of Acts and of that epistle. Why did Paul pass it 
over? Not because it was too hurried and short (Usteri), nor because he * 
was prevented from going, perhaps at the last moment (so, ¢.g., Neander, 
Meyer), nor because the envoys prudently stopped in Judzea (so, e.g., Credner, 
Bleek, in contradiction to 12”). Such harmonistic expedients are not 
satisfactory. It would be fairer to argue that Paul, in writing Galatians, 
aimed not at giving any complete chronicle of his visits to Jerusalem, but 
only at mentioning those which affected his. claim to a divine commission 
independent of the twelve. The two visits at which this was called, or 
might be supposed to have been called, in question, were his first (Gal 17) 
and his third (Gal 24). The second visit, recorded in Ac 11% 12, afforded 
no chance of misconception; his character and doctrine were not in dispute 
then, and the Galatians needed no explicit description of that journey. 
Hence he could pass it over, in his rapid survey, as having no bearing on 
the authority and independence of his gospel (so, ¢.g., Godet, Hort, Lighe- 

* Renan thinks that Barnabas alone conveyed the cha/uka, and Zimmer: 
mann deletes cal ZavdAov (SX., 1901, 454). 
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foot, Blass, G. H. Gilbert, Steinmann’s Ad/fassungszett d. Galaterbricfes, 
127f.). This is a legitimate hypothesis. Paul is not writing a protocol ot 
diary in Gal 1-2, which would be falsified were he to omit any visit to the 
Jewish capital ; all that his argument requires is a note of the occasions when 
he was brought into contact with the apostles at Jerusalem, and of this there 
is no mention in Ac 11°°, which seems even to exclude (by the reference to 
the elders) any communication between them and the Cilician evangelist. 

Those who are dissatisfied with this have the choice of three alternatives, 
(az) They may delete the visit of Ac 1199 12% as unhistorical (so, ¢.g., Zeller, 
Overbeck, Hilgenfeld, Weizsicker, Sabatier, B. Weiss, Jiilicher, Clemen’s 
Paulus, i. 215f.; Forbes), whether the historian confused (H. J. Holtzmann) 
the visit of Gal 2! with the collection visit of 1 Co 164 (which is therefore 
passed over at Ac 192), or whether he inserted 11°° and 12” (with 112%-26a) 
erroneously in the source which lay before him (Wendt, SZ., 1892, 270f.). 
Others, ¢g. Spitta (179f.), Pfleiderer (Ure. 1. 496f.), Schwartz, and 
McGiffert (4A. 170f.) improve upon this by supposing (4) that the visit of 
1189 12% was really the same as that of 15%, and that Luke, finding these two 
different narratives of what was the same event, supposed them to refer to 
different incidents. This is not impossible, but the two narratives are hardly 
parallel enough. The object of the one visit is the conveyance of funds; 
the object of the other is to have a question of religious principle decided. 
This consideration rules out with equal certainty (c) the bolder and even 
less probable hypothesis which identifies 113° 12% (not 15) with Gal 21-10 
(so, ¢.g., Belser, Zzz/. 168f. ; Ramsay, Weber, Gutjahr, after Fritzsche’s 
Opuscula, 233 f.). Luke never alludes to the circumcision-problem or to any 
trouble over the Gentile Christians ; there is not a syllable about the presence 
of John, Peter, and James (as in Gal 2**); the relative prominence of Paul in 
the two passages is too different to admit of both referring to the same event, 
even when due allowance is made for the natural emphasis on his own 
personality in the epistle; and it is unlikely that the circumcision-question 
could again emerge and be decided (as in Ac 15), after it had been once 
settled (as in Gal 2!" ; see above, pp. 100f.). (d@) It is enough to mention * 
the identification of Paul’s visit (in Gal 21") with the fourth recorded by Luke 
(viz. in Ac 18%). The visit of Ac 15'* would then be passed over by Paul— 
an omission which may be described as incredible. 


§ 7. Zhe text.—The remarkable phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text had been already noted by earlier NT critics like Simon, 
Hug, and Credner (Z7/. i. 452-519 f.), as well as by Lagarde 
in his monograph de WWI ad verstonum orientalium fidem edendo 
(1857), and the problem of their origin and value has been 
investigated by A. Resch (Agrapha, pp. 30f.), J. R. Harris (A 
Study of Codex Bez@, 1891; Hour Lectures on the Western Text, 


* So, e.g., Kohler, Versuch wiber die Abfassungszect der epist. Schriften im 
NT u. der Apocalypse (1830), pp. 7f. ; Wieseler’s Chronologie (pp. 184 f.), and 
Bertheau, Zznzce Bemerkungen uber die Stelle Gal 2 u. thr Verhaltniss zur 
Apseschichte (1854), pp. 3f. Cp. Baur’s critique of Wieseler in Zheol. Jahrb. 
(1849) 457-480, and M. Meinertz on Ac 15*4 and Gal 2!" (BZ., 1907, 392-402). 
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1894), F. H. Chase (Z%e old Syriac Element in the text of Codex 
Bez@), and Ramsay (CREZ., ch. viii.), amongst others (cp. HVT. 
611f.). The bearing of the question upon the third gospel and 
Acts was brought to the front specially by F. Blass, who in a 
series of monographs (.SX., 1894, 86-119; WVAZ., 1895, 712f.; 
Flermathena, ix. t2tf., 291f.; SK., 1896, 4361.) 189dmRaer, 
1900, 5f.) argued that Luke, like several ancient authors, re- 
edited his works, and that the Western text represents the church- 
edition of the gospel and the first draft of Acts. The theory 
won the support, more or less, of Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1896, 
625f., 1899, 138f., and in his edition of Acts), Belser (7Q., 
1897, 303f. etc.), Haussleiter (Zzeol. Lit. Blatt., 1896, pp. 
105f.), Draseke (ZWT., 1894, 192f.), Zockler (in Gretfswalder 
Studien, 1895, pp. 129f.), and Nestle (Christlche Welt, 1895, 
pp. 304f.; SX., 1896, pp. 103 f.; Zznf. pp. 56f, aéG ign is 
rejected by Ramsay (Zxp.5 i. pp. 129f., 212f., vi. pp. 460f.), 
Chase (C7itical Review, 1894, 303-305), Page (Class. Rev., 1897, 
217), Bebb (DZ. iii. 164-165), Schmiedel (ZA7. i. 50-56), Jiilicher 
(Zind. § 32), and Jacquier (Z/VT. ili. 178-184), amongst others, 
mainly on the ground that (i.) the phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text are not confined to the Lucan writings; that (ii.) they are 
not homogeneous, but represent different strata; that (iii.) the 
‘revised’ text of Acts and the ‘original’ text of the third gospel 
cannot be reconstructed with certainty (compare the differences 
between Hilgenfeld’s text and that of Blass’ Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur romanam) ; and that (iv.) the later 
origin of the ‘Western’ text appears in several places (e.g. 5°° 
addition of 2ings and tyrants). These and other reasons for 
maintaining the secondary character of the Western text are 
put especially by Harnack (SBBA., 1899, pp. 150f., 1900, 
pp. 2f.), Bousset (77#., 1898, 410-414), Corssen (GGA., 1896, 
pp. 425f., 1901, pp. 1f., in reviewing Hilg.’s edition of Acts), 
B. Weiss, ‘der Codex D in der Apgeschichte’ (ZU. xvii. 1, 
pp. 52-107), von Dobschiitz (ZC., 1895, 6or1f., 1897, 385f.), 
H. Coppieters (De Historia Textus Actorum Apostolorum dis- 
sertatio, 1902), and Schmiedel (Z£4z. 59-56), from the standpoint 
of textual criticism. D may have occasionally (cp. Zahn’s Zzn/. 
§ 59) preserved the original reading,* but as a whole it cannot 


* According to A. Pott (Der abendlindische Text der Apgeschichte und 
thr Wir-guelle, 1900), because the editor had access to the We-source or Acta 
Pauli which underlies the canonical Acts. 
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be ascribed to the author of Acts (see Harnack’s final reply in 
TLZ. (1907) 396-401, based on a fresh exarnination of the D 
text in Ac 1-7). 

If the Western text of 1177-8 be the original draft (jv 5¢ woAdh dyaAN- 
acts. suvesrpapudven be nudv Edy els éx abrGv dvéuare” AyaBos snualvwv KTH. 3 
so Blass, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, etc.), a strong light is thrown upon the 
personality of the writer. Here the we is not, as in the later half of Acts, 
Paul’s companions, but the Christian community of Antioch. Consequently, 
if this isolated occurrence of jets is to be taken along with the others, as is 
most natural, the writer plainly conveys the impression that he himself was a 
Christian of Antioch, which is not improbable (cp. Harnack, BT. i. 21 f.) 
for other reasons (cp. the tradition in Eus. ZH. Z. iil. 4, and Jerome, wzr. 
inlust. 7, ‘Lucas, medicus antiochensis’). But the latter fact is not bound 
up with this reading, which may be due to a reviser who wished to emphasise 
the tradition in question. 


One or two cases of displacement, due to copyists, may be 
noted. Thus 493, which is an erratic block as it lies, originally 
came after 431; 5124 has been displaced (cp. Laurent, WZ Studien, 
138-139) from between 514 and 515; there is quite a case for 
Cramer’s (Zxegetica et Critica, v.. 1896, 34-40) suggestion that 
1971-22 originally followed 181°?3; 143, unless it is an early gloss, 
lay before 142 (Wendt, cp. HVZ. 671); and 268 has been dis- 
placed from its site between 26% and 2673 (Nestle, Phzlologica 
Sacra, 54; Wendt; Moffatt, AVZ. 676). Such phenomena, 
taken together with the fact that by the middle of the second 
century (¢.e. within fifty years of its composition) divergent 
recensions of the text were current, might suggest that Luke did 
not publish the book himself, while the roughnesses of the extant 
text, which have set correctors early at work, prompt the con- 
jecture that the author did not manage to revise his devrepos 
Aoyos for purposes of publication. 

§ 8. Date.—(Harnack, ACL. il. 1. 246-250; J. A. Cross, ET. 
Xl. 334-336, 423-425, xill. 43-46). As Acts is a sequel to the 
third gospel, and as the latter was written after a.p. 70, the 
terminus a guo for the composition of the devrepos Adyos is 
determined without further ado. The time which elapsed 
between the two has been variously calculated (nine or ten years, 
Renan), but it 1s impossible to draw any safe inferences on this 
point from the more developed phase, eg., of the resurrection- 
stories. If Luke used Josephus (see above, pp. 29-31), the 
terminus a guo of both his works could not be earlier than 
A-D. 94. On other grounds the older Tubingen school relegated 
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Acts.to the reign of Trajan or Hadrian (so Zeller-Overbeck: ii 
267-284 ; Schwegler, Hausrath, followed by Krenkel, Rovers: 
INT. 205 f., Schmiedel in £42. 49-50, and Baljon); Pfleiderer, 
S. Davidson (/VT. ii. 76-176), and Martineau (Seat of Authority, 
267) condescend on A.D. 110-120 ; but others fix on the beginning 
of the second (so, e.g., Volkmar, Weizsicker, Holtzmann, Jacobsen, 
Renan: iv. ch. xix.; Jtilicher, Wrede, Burkitt), or the close ef the 
first century (so, e.g., Wendt, J. Weiss, Peake). It is impossible to 
go earlier than ¢. A.D. I00, if it is allowed that Luke knew 
Josephus (/ezwzsk Wars before a.D. 80; Antzig., A.D. 93-94). In 
this event he must have been about seventy when he wrote Acts, 
which is by no means impossible or even improbable. When 
the dependence on Josephus is given up, Acts falls to be dated 
within the Domitianic period (so, ¢.g., Schleiermacher, Mangold, 
Keim 1. 63; Hilgenfeld, Reuss, McGiffert, Loning’s Gemeznde- 
verfassung, 62; J. Réville, Les origines de Pépiscopat, 43-44; 
Bacon, Ramsay’s SPZ. 386f.; Spitta), perhaps even as early 
as ¢. A.D. 80 (Ewald, Bleek, Adeney, Harnack, Sanday’s Juspira- 
tion,? 1894, 318-330; Gilbert) or the eighth decade of the 
century (Bartlet, a.D. 72-74; Headlam, Zahn). We may re- 
construct Luke’s literary activity roughly as follows: Between 
A.D. (50) 55 and 65 he wrote his memoranda of Paul’s travels ; 
later, between a.D. 80 and go, the third gospel; finally, 
¢. A.D. t00, he worked up his memoranda into the book of Acts. 
Unless the Josephus-references, however, in the gospel are 
subsequent additions, the first of his works may also need to be 
placed towards the end of the first century. 


The notion that Acts must have been written immediately after the events 
recorded at its close, z.¢. prior to A.D. 70, naturally sprang up early in the 
church (cp. Eus. H. £. ii. 22. 6), through Jerome (adr. inlustr. 7: edidit 
uolumen egregium, quod titulo apostolicarum mpdééewv pranotatur. Cuius 
historia usque ad biennium Romz commorantis Pauli peruenit, id est usque 
ad quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus in eadem urbe librum essé 
compositum). It still finds supporters, e.g., in Godet, Salmon, Alford 
(A.D. 63), Rendall, Barde (Comm. 508-583), Gloag (a.D. 62-64), Belser 
(A.D. 63), Bisping, Cornely, R. B. Rackham (/7%S., 1899, 76-87), Dawson 
Walker (Gzft of Tongues, etc., AD. 68-70), Corluy (A.D. 64), Blass, and 
Jacquier, while Harnack (27. iii. 290-297) has recently chosen to discuss the 
problem at some length in order ‘‘to warn critics against a too hasty closing 
of the chronological question.” The most plausible argument in its favour is 
drawn from the last verse of the book. Luke, it is held, wrote no more 
because he knew no more; when he wrote, Paul was still in his two years’ 
detention, or at least still alive. This becomes more arguable, if he is 
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supposed to have planned a third volume; but, as such a hypothesis is 
untenable (see above), we must fall back on the position that he brought Acts 
up to date and issued it as it was. This plea, that if he had known of Paul’s 
martyrdom or release, he must have mentioned it, does not flow from the 
structure of the book, however. Asa matter of fact, Paul was not released. 
Both Luke and his readers probably knew that the apostle had perished at the 
end of the two years’ residence in Rome ; the historian had as little interest 
in mentioning it as in suppressing it; he closes on the ringing chord of 
axwduTws, because he had now depicted the establishment of Gentile 
Christianity in Rome under the auspices of his hero. Paul’s martyrdom was 
as irrelevant to him as Peter’s. Acts isnot a biography of Paul, but a sketch 
of the early church written from a special standpoint and for a special object ; 
the omission of any reference to Paul’s subsequent fortunes only becomes 
perplexing to those who persist in reading into Acts an aim which the author 
never contemplated. From the standpoint of modern realism it would no 
doubt be more satisfactory to have the book rounded off by an account of 
Paul’s death ; but to expect such a finale is to misread the currents of the 
preceding narrative. Thus, even if the evidence for the post A.D. 70 date of 
the third gospel and for Luke’s use of Josephus could be set aside, there would 
not be sufficient internal evidence to establish a seventh-decade date for Acts. 

The other argument, that if Luke had written later he would have been 
sure to know and use Paul’s epistles, and in this way would have avoided some 
of the discrepancies between these and his own work, is equally insecure. The 
Pauline epistles were not widely circulated even by the opening of the second 
century, and in any event Luke seems to have had no interest in Paul asa 
letter-writer. So far as Acts is concerned, the apostle might never have 
written an epistle at all: it was the churches who were to Luke Paul’s epistles 
(2 Co 3”). Nor was Luke careful even in his own works (cp. Lk 24and Ac 1) 
to avoid apparent (cp. Bacon, #xf." vii. 254-261) discrepancies. ‘‘ There 
are stranger things in the Acts than the appearance of contradicting St. Paul’s 
epistles. There are the contradictions (apparent or real) of the OT, of the 
writer’s own gospel, and of the book of Acts itself” (Cross). 


§ 9. Zraces in early Christian literature.—(SR. 567-584; 
Zeller, i. 93-164; Leipoldt, GX. i. 197f.) As Luke’s two 
volumes were dedicated to Theophilus, evidently a man of posi- 
tion and means, it is more than probable that the latter would 
arrange for their circulation. This was the recognised practice 
of the time. The Jatronus “bri often undertook to have copies of 
the book made by “drarit at his own expense, and thus its intro- 
duction to wider circles was facilitated (cp. e.g. Mart. iii. 2. 16, 
vil. 97.13; Cic. ad AZt. xii. 40. 1). No traces of Acts are visible, 
however, until at least the second decade of the second century. 


Clem. Rom. 2! (4dvov duddvres 7 AayBdvovres) is merely an allusion to an 
agraphon circulating through primitive Christianity, which chances to be cited 


* So Did. 17=Ac 15" *9, and the use, attributed by Hegesippus to James 
the Just, of the logion preserved in our canonical Lk 23%4 (Ac 7%), 
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in Ac 20°; Clem. 18!=Ac 13” reflects the use of a common source, ana 
slight coincidences like Clem. 5“ 7=Ac 1%, Clem. 59?=Ac 2638 are quite 
fortuitous.* In view of the rabbinical use of the phrase fo go to his own piuce, 
the echo of Ac 1” in Ign. (/agz. 51 becomes more apparent than real. Upon 
the other hand, Ac 2% does appear to have been in the mind of the writer of 
Polyk. 17 (6v fyeupev 6 Oeds A’cas Tas WSivas Toh gov); it is not easy to 
suppose that the striking mistranslation of an was made independently. If 
so, lesser references or reminiscences may be seen in Polyk. 2! (judge of 
living and dead)=Ac 10“ perhaps, and in Polyk. 6%=Ac 7, as well as 
(probably) in Polyk. 127=Ac 2° 871 2618, Similarly Ac 17% is echoed in 
Diogn. 3, Tatian (Orat. ad Gr. 4), and Athenagoras (Zeg. 13); while Ac 7° 
seems reproduced, like Lk 1°, in the epistle of the Vienne and Lyons churches 
—which throws back the composition of the book into the first half or even 
the first quarter of the second century. Irenzus and the Muratorian Canon 
attest its repute as scripture in the Western church, like Tertullian in the 
church of Africa, and Clement in Alexandria. Its history in the Alexandrian 
church, together with the fact that its text could be so freely altered as in the 
D revision, shows that in some quarters, however, Acts was not considered 
ypagy by the middle of the second century. What helped eventually to 
popularise itt and to win canonical prestige was its ecclesiastical emphasis 
on the apostles and Paul as leaders of the catholic church—a trait which 
became particularly grateful in the controversy with Marcion. ‘The book 
was canonised first of all as a supplement to the catholic epistles,—to make 
up for the fact that many of the apostles had left no writings behind them,— 
and, in the second place, as a link between the Pauline and the catholic 
epistles, by way of documentary proof that Paul and the twelve were at one” 
(Leipoldt, GX. i. 205). Hence probably the third and fourth words in the 
description of the Muratorian Canon: ‘‘Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optimo Theophilo comprehendit, que sub 
presentia eius singula gerebantur, sicut et semota passione Petri euidenter 
declarat, sed et profectione Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” This 
ambiguous reference is connected by Dr. M. R. James (cp. Z'S. V. ii., 1897, 
pp. 10f.) with the Leucian Actus Petri Vercellenses, which begin with the 
profectio Pauli ab urbe in Spaniam, and close with the passzo Petri—a coin- 
cidence which seems to imply that these Acts were known to the compiler of 
the Murat. Canon, who either confused Luke with Leucius or took the Leucian 
Acts (where the first person is also used anonymously as in the canonical Acts) 
to be written, as Leucius may have intended his readers to suppose, by Luke. 


* As are Herm. Szm. 9%=Ac 5% and Vis. 42=Ac 4!°; Ign. Smyrn. 3°= 
Ac 10“, and Barn. 77=Ac 10, with perhaps Just. Dza/. 36, 76=Ac 267, 

{ The apocryphal Acta draw upon it and embellish its hints by fantastic 
embroideries of their own (cp. AWA. i. 347f.). In his opening homily, 
Chrysostom observes that (zroAXo?s robro 7 BiBdiov ovr’ rt éore ywepiudy éoriv 
ovte 6 ypdWas at’rd cal ocuvOeis) many Christians were ignorant alike of its 
existence and of its authorship: some said Clement of Rome, others Barnabas, 
others again Luke. The authenticity of the homily has been questioned, but, 
even so, it throws light on the indifference towards Acts which was felt in some 
quarters of the early church. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


HOMILIES AND PASTORALS. 


It is with a sense of baffled curiosity, which almost deepens 
into despair at some points, that one leaves the literary 
criticism of the following fragments of the primitive Christian 
literature which have been gathered into the NT. In Greek 
and Roman literature there are also several writings which 
present unsolved, if not insoluble, problems of authorship and 
date, but, between the death of Paul and the journey of 
Ignatius to Rome, a mist lies over the early church, which is 
hardly dissipated by the recognition of Luke as the author of 
the third gospel and Acts, or of a John in Asia Minor towards 
the close of the first century, with whom some of the ‘ Johannine’ 
writings may be connected. The former approximates more 
closely than any other early Christian writer to the literary 
figures of the contemporary ancient world ; the latter remains 
a more or less shadowy figure, round whom later traditions 
throw conflicting rays of light. The result is that in these 
pastorals and homilies we are left face to face with a number 
of writings which are obviously sub-Pauline, which must have 
been composed during the last thirty years of the first century 
and the opening decades of the second, which can be approxi- 
mately grouped and in some cases dated, but which elude any 
attempt to fix them down toa definite author. No contemporary 
tradition enables us to place them. Even the traditions of the 
next century, such as they are, yield little or no data upon the 
problems raised by literary criticism ; it is seldom certain whether 
such traditions are much more than imaginative deductions 
from the writings themselves. 

This is one of the perplexing differences between the 
Christian literature of the first and that of the second century. 
The latter reveals a series of striking personalities, while the NT 
literature, which is practically synonymous with the literature of 
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the church during the first century, has only one writer whose 
personality is well marked, z.e. the apostle Paul. Luke, the 
historian, is known to us mainly from his writings, and these, 
from their very nature, are objective rather than subjective. 
The John of Asia Minor whom we can detect behind the 
Johannine literature, must have been a commanding figure, 
but we cannot feel him breathe and move, as we can feel Paul. 
On the other hand, the second century and its literature reveal 
strong and versatile personalities, from Ignatius to Irenzeus, from 
Polykarp to Tertullian, from Marcion and even Papias and 
Hegesippus to Justin, Tatian, and Clement of Alexandria. One 
result of this contrast is that, while these writers and others 
reflect the existence of the earlier NT literature, it is more 
difficult to fix down the latter. When the NT canon begins 
to emerge, in the second and third centuries, we find it composed 
of writings which may, on independent grounds, in a large 
majority of cases, be assigned to A.D. 70-120; but it is a task 
beyond the resources of criticism—at least beyond such resources 
as are at present available—to locate a number of these writings 
with any sort of precision. ‘They come to us out of that misty 
half-century; they are found to be in use throughout the 
later church in certain quarters ; echoes of them in later writers 
help to prove their period within certain limits, and internal 
evidence determines their relative order now and then. But 
beyond this we can seldom go with very much _ security. 
The questions of their authorship, object, and structure may 
be discussed with the aid of hypotheses, but these hypotheses 
are almost wholly derived from internal evidence, and this 
evidence in its turn is vitiated by our comparative ignorance 
of the literary conditions in which these compositions originated. 


One reason for this is to be found in the fact that such problems were 
irrelevant to the interests of the later church. N7hzl de tctulis interest, said 
Tertullian ; and this abjuring of interest in the questions which pertain to 
literary criticism fairly represents the general temper of the age immediately 
following the origin of the NT documents. Their religious validity was 
the only thing that mattered. Since that seemed to involve a claim for 
apostolic authorship or authority, evidence was led, in the shape of tradition 
usually, on behalf of the claim; but otherwise the morphology of the docu- 
ments usually excited no interest in the devout or the ecclesiastical mind. 

This feeling went back further. These documents were net composed 
as pieces of literature. Luke is the only writer who reminds us, in style 
and treatment, of an ancient Greek or Roman author: the dedication of 
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his works to an individual, their prefaces, and their general ethos, offer a 
certain parallel to contemporary pagan literature. Otherwise, the NT 
literature, and especially that of the pastorals and homilies, may be described 
as communal in origin; it approximates to the Hebrew rather than to the 
Greek or Roman literature. The pastorals and homilies, like the gospels, 
were not written with any literary object ; their authors voice various sides 
of a movement, even when their idiosyncrasies are most evident; and, or 
the whole, in passing from Paul’s correspondence through the contemporary 
gospels to this group of pastorals and homilies, we touch more and more 
the catholic spirit of the early church, rather than any great personality. 
Tradition in the case of 1 Peter and of 2-3 John brings figures within reach 
which may be more or less securely connected with these homilies, but 
otherwise most of the later traditions upon their origin are derivative and 
secondary. The writings are all post-Pauline. In several, ¢.2., Hebrews, 
1 Peter, and James, vibrations of the Pauline theology are audible ; Ephesians, 
Timotheus, and Titus are associated explicitly with the apostle’s name, 
and this drew them, together with Hebrews (usually), into the Pauline 
canon. But it is not possible to classify them chronologically, or even 
according to types of thought, and while they are grouped in the following 
pages it is principally for the sake of convenience (cp. above, p. 20). 


None of these epistolary writings contains any narrative. 
The epistolary form of literature was devoted mainly to the 
interests of edification. Several writings have been preserved 
which, while epistolary in form, are practically narratives, and 
narratives of martyrdom, of which the most significant are the so- 
called ‘ Martyrdom of the holy Polykarp,’ an epistle written by the 
church of Smyrna to that of Philomelium, and the epistle of the 
church at Vienne and Lyons, about twenty years later, describing 
the persecution which had broken out in Gaul under Antoninus 
Verus. These, however, are both later. 2 Peter may not be 
earlier than the Smyrniote epistle, but with this partial exception 
the homilies and pastorals which have been grouped in the NT 
canon are not only prior to this epistolary narrative, but closer 
to exposition and exhortation. Even in form* they vary. 
Hebrews has no address, and 1 John has no definite address ; 
while neither James nor 1 John has any epistolary conclusion. 
The more important of them show how Paul had popularised 
the epistolary form in primitive Christianity, but it is as homilies 
rather than as epistles that they are to be ranked (pp. 48-50). 


The so-called ‘catholic’ epistles, which fall under this group, are best 
connected with the work of the anonymous apostles and prophets who 

* Cp. Deissmann, Bzb/e Studzes, pp. 50f. ; Heinrici, Der Litter. Character 
a. neutest. Schriften, 73 f. 
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belonged to Christendom as a whole, not to any particular community (cp. 
Harnack, AZAC. i. 341 f.). But Harnack’s further hypothesis (ep. ZU. ii. 2. 
pp- 106f., ACZ. ii. 1. 455 f.), that 1 Peter, Judas, and James were originally 
the work of such unknown teachers and prophets, and that the later tendency 
of the church to run back its doctrine and institutions to apostles led to the 
insertion of apostolic names in these homilies, does not work out well in detail. 

The chief special editions of these ‘catholic’ epistles are by the French 
scholar Jacques Le Fevre d’Etaples (Basle, 1527), J. Ferus the Franciscan 
(Paris, 1536f.), N. Serarius (Mayence, 1612), G. Schlegel (1783), J. B. 
Carpzov (1790), J. C. W. Augusti (1801), J. W. Grashof (1830), K. R. 
Jachmann (1838), de Wette (1847), Briickner (— de Wette%, 1865), H. 
Ewald (1870), A. Bisping (1871), Hofmann (1875-6), E. Reuss (1878), 
J. M. S. Baljon (1903), B. Weiss (vol. iii. of his WZ. Handausgabe), T. 
Calmes (Paris, 1905), F. Weidner’s Annotations (New York, 1906), van 
Steenkiste (Zip. Cath. Explicate*, 1907). There are special studies of them 
by G. C. Storr, d catholicarum epistolarum occasione et consttzo (Tubingen, 
1789), C. F. Staudlin, de fontibus epistolarum catholicarum (Gottingen, 
1790), P. J. Gloag (/utrod. to Cath. Epp., Edin. 1887), S. D. F. Salmond 
(D&A. i. 359-362), and W. Bauer (Die Katholischen Briefe des NT, 
Tiibingen, 1910); they are also translated and annotated by F. W. Farrar 
in his Zarly Days of Christianity. On their canonical place, see Leipoldt 
(GX. i. 232f.), and Lietzmann’s Wee wurden dee Biicher des NT. heilige 
Schrift? (1907) pp. 99-110. 


(A) THE (FIRST) EPISTLE OF PETER. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions'—Erasmus (1516); Luther (1523); H. 
Bullinger (1534); Calvin (1551); Hemming (1555); N. Byfield (London, 
1637); Gerhard, Commentartus super priorem et postertorem D. Petré epist. 
(Jena, 1641); John Rogers (London, 1650); Grotius (Ammotat. 1650); A. 
Nisbet (London, 1658); David Dickson (1659); Benson, Paraphrase and 
Notes (1756); J. S. Semler’s Paraphraszs (Halle, 1781); Morus (Leipzig, 
1794); Roos, Brief explanation of the Two Epp. of P. (1798); Pott (1810) ; 
C. G. Hensler (Sulzbach, 1813); Hottinger (Leipzig, 1815); Eisenschmidt 
(1824); W. Steiger (Berlin, 1832, Eng. tr. 1836); J. D. Schlichthorst (1836) ; 
Windischmann (Vindictze Petrine, 1836)* ; de Wette (1847); J. E. Riddle 
(1849); J. F. Demarest (New York, 1851); A. Wiesinger, Brzefe d. Jakobus, 
Petrus, und Judas (Konigsberg, 1854); Olshausen (1856); T. Schott 
(Erlangen, 1861); B. Briickner* (1865); J. Brown’ (Edin. 1868); Alford* 
(1871) ; Wordsworth (1872) ; Hundhausen (Mainz, 1873, 1878) ; Hofmann, 
der Erste Brief Petri (Nordlingen, 1875); Reuss (1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Camb. Bible, 1879); F. C. Cook (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Huther (— 
Meyer, Eng. tr. 1881); C. A. Witz (Vienna, 1881); Keil, Brzefe d. Petrus 
und Judas (Leipzig, 1883); S. D. F. Salmond (Schaff’s Comm. 1883)*; A. J. 
Mason (Ellicott’s Comm. 1883); J. M. Usteri* (Ziirich, 1887); R. Johnstone 
(Edin. 1888); B. C. Caffin (Pulpit Comm. 1889); Fronmiiller (Lange’s 


1In addition to the patristic notes of Didymus, Oecumenius, and 
Theophylact. 
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Bibel-Werk4, 1890, Eng. tr. 1872); J. R. Lumby (Zxfoszttor’s Bible, 1893) ; 
Goebel (1893); J. T. Beck, Arklarung d. Briefe Petri (1895); K. Burger? 
(1895); H. Coward (1895); E. Kiihl (— Meyer®, 1897); F. J. A. Hort * 
(posthumous and incomplete [1!-2!"], 1898) ; H. von Soden® (ZC. 1896) ; 
Monnier (1900) *; J. H. B. Masterman (1900); W. H. Bennett (CB. 1901) ; 
Cone (Zuternat. Hdbks to NT, 1901); C. Bigg? (JCC. 1902)*; Bugge, 
Apostlerne Peters og Judas’s Breve (1902) ; Gunkel (SV7.? 1907); J. H. A. 
Hart (ZG7. 1910). 

(6) Studies—Cludius, Uvamsichten des Christenthums (Altona, 1808), 
296-311; Augusti, ova hypothesis, gue prime Petri epistole aibevrlav cm- 
pugnat, sub examen voc. (Jena, 1808); J. D. Schulze, Der schrofistellertsche 
-Charakter u. Werth des Petrus, Judas, u. Jakobus (Leipzig, 1811); Seyler 
(SK., 1832, 44f.); Mayerhoff, Azzlect. in die Petrin. Schriften (Hamburg, 
1835)* ; Lecoultre’s 72éses (Geneva, 1839); A. L. Polmann, Theologia Petrina 
(Groningen, 1850); J. C. Zaalberg’s Désguzsztio (1851); B. Weiss, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff (1855), and in SA. (1865, pp. 619-657, 1873, pp. 539f.); Baur 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1856, 193-240, in reply to Weiss; also Church Hestory, Eng. 
tr. i. pp. 150f.); Schmid, &2blical Theology of the NT (ii. pp. 374f.); 
Sabatier (ZSR. x. 619f.); Davaine, Etude dogmatique sur 1 P. (1867); 
Grimm (SX., 1872, pp. 657-694); Holtzmann (BZ. iv. 494-502); C. H. 
van Rhijn, de jougste bezwaren tegen de echtheid vaan d. eersten brief van 
Petrus getoest (1875); Gloag, Jxtrod. to Catholic Epistles (Edin. 1887), pp. 
109-203; E. Scharfe, de petrinische Stromung in d. NT Literatur (1893)* ; 
R. H. Drijber (Geloof en Vrijheid, 1895, 28-60); Ramsay, CRZ. (ch. xiii.) 
and Exp.‘ viii. 282-296 ; Seeberg, der 7od Christi (1895), 288 f. ; McGiffert, 
AA. pp. 482f., 593f. ; Dalmer, ‘Zu 1 P 118!9’ (BFT., 1898, 6); Harmon, 
‘ Peter—The man and the epistle’ (/BZ., 1898, 31-39); F. H. Chase (DB. 
iii. 779-796) * ; van Manen, Handlecding voor de ondchristelijke Letterkunde 
(1900), pp. 64-67; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 503-509; Sieffert (PRE. xv. 186- 
212)*; Moffatt, HMVZ. pp. 242-257; Kogel, ‘die Gedankeneinheit des 
ersten Briefes Petri’ (B*7., 1902, 5-6); L. Goutard, ‘Essai critique et 
historique sur la prem. épitre de S. Pierre’ (Lyons, 1905); Orello Cone 
(ZB. iii. 3677-3685) ; B. Weiss, ‘Der erste Petrusbrief u. die neuere Kritik ’ 
(1906); P. Schmidt, ‘Zwei Fragen zum ersten Petrusbrief’ (ZW”7., 1907, 
28-52); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 208-211; J. C. Granbery, 
‘Christological Peculiarities in First Peter’ (4/77., 1910, 62-81). 


§ 1. Characteristics of the pastoral.After a brief address! 
(11°), Peter thanks God for the living hope of salvation possessed 
by his readers—a salvation which their present trials only serve 
to guarantee to them (1°°), as the long-promised messianic 
heritage (12012), This hopeful? prospect is a source of joy. 
It involves, however, a reverent and godly conduct in the present 

1Cp. W. Alexander (Zx.3 iv. 1-13). 

2The temper inculcated by Peter, in view of suffering, is not a grey, 
close-lipped stoicism, but a glow of exultation such as Jesus (Mt 51-1") and 


Paul (Ro 5°") had already counselled. Christians can only be patient under 
their trials by being more than patient, 
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life (119-24), particularly brotherly iove (122) as the vital express 
sion towards one another of the mercy which all, as the true and 
new Israel, had received in Christ from God.* The appeal then, 
as in He 13}, widens (2!) into a variety of social duties 
incumbent on Christians as citizens (212), subjects (2#*), slaves t 
(218!) wives (3!°), and husbands (37), and the closing general 
exhortation (38) to mutual duties passes back into the cardinal 
question of a Christian’s right behaviour under trial and unjust 
punishment. Christ’s example of patience and innocence, and 
the imminence of the final deluge (318), are adduced as the 
main motives for Christians keeping themselves free from pagan 
vice and (4) from lovelessness within the church.{ A final 
paragraph (4!*19), warning them against repining, gathers up 
these admonitions, after which Peter (51) appeals§ to the 
elders for considerate and faithful supervision of the churches, 
and to the younger members (5°) for a humility towards men 
and Goa which is the normal Christian safeguard. The blessing 
(510-11), as|; in He 132%, is followed by some brief personal 
notices, with which the epistle closes. Its keynote is steady 


* Cp. the striking parailel, 1 P 2®*=Mk 121-11; also the similarity of 
argument in 1 P 47=Mk 1388, 

+ The association of advice to these ofxérat with an exposition of Christ’s 
death is partly due to the fact that crucifixion was a punishment for slaves in 
the Roman world. The large place given to the duties of slaves and wives, 
as contrasted with the lack of any regulations for masters and the slight counsel 
for husbands, is remarkable. 3% is one of the rare sumptuary directions in 
primitive Christian literature. 

+ Two points may be noted to show how the strange legendary reference 
of 31% would possess a certain aptness as a local allusion. (a) Marcion, the 
Pontic Christian, is known at a later stage to have caught up a similar idea 
(dren. i. 27. 3); and (4) Apamea was one of the places where the Noah- 
legend, like the Enoch-legend, had been localised (cp. Babelon in RZAR., 
1891, pp. 174-183), though Parthia and Phrygia competed for the honour of 
having been the ark’s resting-place. See Schiirer, G/V. iii. 18-20. 

§ Cp. W. Alexander (Zx#.? iv. 184-193). 

|| Both r P. and Heb. are brief exhortations (512= He 137) to exiles of 
heaven (1) 24=He 1118, Mk 13”), written in view of penultimate persecution 
(47° 17-?= He 10"). See, further, 12=He 12”,,2?—=He 5, 2°— Hew 
He 1217, 371 (dvrirvrov)=He 9™, with the use of davepododar (1°°=He 9”) 
and the emphasis on a@maé (3!®=He 777 g?- 26!) and the common exaltation of 
hope. But Heb. implies a longer period of Christian experience in its audience 
than 1 P. In view of Col 4% 7 and 2 Co 1? it cannot be argued that (von 
Soden) the circulation of an encyclical like this implied that the churches had 
been organised for some time 
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encouragement (5!!=Lk 22%2) to endurance in conduct and 
innocence in character. 

The dominant note of the epistle is hope (1 etc., cp. Seyler, 
SAG, 1832, pp. 441.; Weiss, VW77z.-11. 243,f.), but it would be 
unsafe to argue freely from the tone of a practical letter, written 
under special circumstances, to the character of the writer, any 
more than to his theological temper, as if the letter represented a 
divergence from orthodox Paulinism (Holtzmann, V77z%. ii. 
308-311), or as if the virtue of hope was specially prominent in 
his personality. Probably the author wrote about hope, because 
hope was what his readers needed. ‘The line of argument and 
application pursued must have been congenial to him, for it is 
worked out with sagacity and insight; but its employment at 
this particular crisis does not permit us to infer that it was 
normal to the writer, except in the general sense in which the 
messianic outlook of the early Christians tended to develop it. 
The emphasis put upon it here is due to the emergency of the 
moment rather than to any idiosyncrasy or dogmatic preposses- 
sion on the part of the author (so, rightly, Reuss, pp. 155-157, 
and Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe d. sogen. NT Theologie, 18-19). Many 
other Christians might have written similarly, and as a matter of 
fact hope is also prominent in Titus (cp. 37 etc.), an epistle with 
which 1 P. has some traits in common (e.g. Avtpotoc ba, 118 = Tit 
eee —litve's. 22) = Tit) 212. regeneration in’ baptism,-1° 32) — 
Mabng? eter). 

At the same time, a writing like this reveals a man’s 
personality in several aspects, and one of these aspects is a 
warm,* hopeful spirit which is allied to a certain grace of style. 
The plastic language and love of metaphor ¢ (cp. the frequent 
use of as, 114-19 22-5.16 410. 11.15.16 53) shows an easy and natural 
temperament, with a vivid outlook upon the concrete surround- 
ings of human life. The sequence of ideas is not marked by 
any rhetorical devices, though there is a deftness in the linking 
of clause to clause (e.g. 1% 18 21°), and although a clause like 6 
eEwlev EurrAonys Tpixov Kat mwepilécews xpvoiwy Wy évdvcews twatiwv 


xoogpos has been pronounced ‘quite Thucydidean’ (Bigg). On 


*<“*Das Eigenthumliche des Briefes ist eine durchgehende Warme” 
(Mayerhoff, p. 102). 
t+ Cp. Scharfe, ‘die schriftstellerische Originalitit des ersten Petrus- 
briefs’ (SA., 1889, pp. 633-670); also Chase (pp. 781-782), and Bigg 
(pp. 2-5). 
2a 
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the other hand, the writer never uses av, and he rarely employs 
connecting particles. The correlation of the paragraphs denotes 
the preacher, with his eye on an audience, rather than the 
composer of a literary epistle. He is fond, it should be noted, 


of developing a thought first negatively, then positively (ot 
.. « but, 11415. 18-19, 232-23b 26a-6b, 21a-21b —2%-2b. 26-8) and of present- 


ing an idea by means of sharp contrasts (1% & 11-15-16 94. 7.10. 16. 
23-25 31.8, 9. 11-12, 17-18 42.6. 14-15. 17-18 51.8), often with the aid of the 
idiomatic pev . . . dé, whose use in 1 P. of all the NT writings 
“is freest and contributes most to the sense ” (Simcox, Language 
of VT, p. 167). The writer has also a special fondness for verbs 
compounded of dva- (1% 18.15. 17.23 25.24 44.14). fis favourite 
formula for introducing OT quotations is dsére (1%), with 
yéypamrae (116) or repiéxer ev TH ypady (2°), but just as often an 
OT phrase is woven into the texture of the epistle without any 
comment. 


The beautiful spirit of the pastoral shines through any translation of the 
Greek text. ‘‘Affectionate, loving, lowly, humble,” are Izaak Walton’s 
quaternion of adjectives for the epistles of James, John, and Peter, but it is 
I P. which deserves them pre-eminently. To this writer Christians in the 
present age seem exiles (11 24, cp. also 11”),* or pilgrims (contrast Eph 27), 
whose inheritance is in heaven (14), but who possess here a sure footing in the 
true grace of God (518 a reminiscence of Col 1°?), This grace, which is the 
core and heart of the epistle, is described in historical retrospect as the 
subject ¢ of OT prophecy (11°), and in prospect as the final boon to be fully 
bestowed at the second coming of Jesus Christ (11%). By a remarkable tum of 
expression, the suffering of innocent Christians is described as a xdpts in 
God’s sight (21°). Zhe grace of life is Peter’s equivalent for Christianity 
(37); God is to him the God of all grace (5'°), and Christians are to be 
stewards of God’s rotkin xdpts (4°), or bounty bestowed on them for various 
ends of service. The epistle isa blend of rapdxAnots and émipaprupia (5%), 
the latter testifying ravrny elvac ddn0% xdpw Tod Oeod, els fw orjre (cp. 4"). 
Here Peter uses xdpis where Paul had used evayyéAcov (1 Co 15'), and the 
unsettling tendencies are due to suffering, not to wrong views (as at Corinth). 


* This disposes of one of Harnack’s arguments (see below). He pleads 
that the address does not lie on the same plane as the rest of the epistle, 
whereas this conception of Christians as exiled colonists of heaven is intim- 
ately bound up with the conception of their sufferings. But it is simpler to 
suppose that the address came from the same source as the bulk of the letter, 
than to conjecture that a later scribe studied the letter and wrote the address 
so as to be in line with what followed. Cp. also the use of braxoy (17 1+ 2), 

+ This is in keeping with its associations in Paul and in Acts (cp. J. A. 
Robinson, Zfhes. pp. 221 f.), where xdpis is generally tinged with colours 
drawn from the admission of the Gentiles into the prerogatives and privileges 
of Israel. 
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82. The situation.—It is this hostile pressure, with the 
perplexities and pains which ensue, that differentiates 1 P. 
from the preceding correspondence of Paul. The relations 
between Christians and the authorities have entered on a phase 
of strain, which marks a new epoch in the story of the primitive 
church, and the date, as well as inferentially the authorship, of 
the epistle may be said to depend largely upon the view adopted 
of the disturbance under which the readers were suffering. 
They are not to be taken aback at the burning trial (4!) which 
has befallen them; for (i.) it is not purposeless, but a furnace 
where the genuine elements of their Christian character are being 
tested and tempered (1%); (ii.) it is not abnormal, but the 
natural order of experience exemplified as well as ordained by 
Jesus himself (41%); (iii.) it is not permanent, but merely the 
short, sharp prelude to eternal glory; and (iv.) it is not un- 
common (5°), but the contemporary lot of their fellow-Christians 
throughout the world. The detailed allusions to this untoward 
environment are often held to indicate an organised persecution, 
when Christians were hunted out and hunted down as Christians ; 
and it is argued strongly that this extension of persecution from 
the capital to the provinces, together with the fact of suffering 
for the Name, must point to the reign of Trajan, or at least to 
that of Domitian. It would be no valid objection to the latter 
date, that a contemporary Asiatic writing, the apocalypse of John, 
reflects quite a different attitude towards the State; for John 
represents a special phase of Asiatic Christianity in hot protest 
against the local Imperial cultus (see below, ch. iv.), whereas 
Clem. Rom., like 1 Peter, would voice the more patriotic temper 
consonant with the Christianity of the capital. But the internal 
evidence does not appear to carry us beyond the seventh decade 
of the first century, as reflected, e¢.g., in a contemporary passage 
like Mk 13%, Here, as there, Christians are liable to official 
interference as well as to social annoyance on the score of their 
religion; they are dragged before myeuoves and Baorrels 
(cp. 1 P 218), &vexey éuot (=as Xpiotiavds, 416), and have to 
answer for themselves. Mk. does not specify the charges; he 
merely makes Jesus describe the trials as incurred (13!%) dca 76 
évoya pov. This tallies fairly with the evidence of 1 P. and the 
Roman historians alike in pointing to a period as early as the 
seventh decade when, not only at Rome but throughout the 
provinces, the popular belief that Christianity was bound up 
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with such /fagitia as Oveoreva Setrva and Oidordderor pigers 
(Arnold, of. ct. below, pp. 22 f.), to say nothing of anti-impenai 
tendencies, exposed any adherent of that religion, against whom 
information was laid, to arrest and even execution. 


When Nero cleverly shifted the suspicion of arson from himself to ‘* quos 
per flagitia inuisos uulgus Chrestianos appellabat,” the pestilential super- 
stition of Christianity, Tacitus (Amal. xv. 44) continues, had spread 
already in Rome, ‘‘quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt 
celebranturque.” Originally the Romans may have scarcely taken the 
trouble to distinguish between Christianity and its parent-stock Judaism, but 
before the seventh decade * it must have been the interest of the Jews, 
especially at Rome, where they enjoyed the favour of Poppzea, to differentiate 
themselves from the Nazarenes ; and it was inevitable that the occurrence of 
legal proceedings such as happened in Paul’s career (e.g. Ac 18!) should 
make the distinction fairly plain to most of the authorities. It was in all 
likelihood the Jews who, out of ¢#Aos or spiteful malice (cp. Clem. Rom. 6), 
instigated Nero’s émeutze, or at least suggested his victims and scapegoats (cp. 
Harnack in 7U., 1905, 2, pp. 1-9). In any case this outburst presupposes 
that the general public had become accustomed, by the seventh decade of the 
first century, to single out Christians from Jews, even when levelling against the 
former some of the charges (e.g. hatred of the human race) which were current 
against the latter. The accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius (/Ver. 16) further 
show that while Nero’s attack was short if sharp, it must have rendered the 
general situation more perilous for Christians throughout the empire. The 
former writes: ‘in the first place some were denounced (or put on trial) and 
made to confess.t Thereupon, thanks to their information, a vast multitude 
was associated with them (reading comjumctz, with Boissier, Ramsay, Henderson) 
on the charge not so much of arson as of enmity to the human race.’ In line 
with this, ‘‘ Suetonius’ sober statement shows that Nero’s government did not 
confine itself in its measures of repression against the Christians to those 
accused of arson. We may safely assume that they began under Nero partly 
in defence of the public gods, partly against the excesses said (and probably 
not in all cases unjustly) to reign among them” (Mommsen, £-#.4 viii. 6). 
This second stage of imperial procedure against Christians as hostile to the 


* It is therefore arbitrary, as I have elsewhere shown (DCG. i. 316-318, 
HJ. vi. 704-707), to find a hysteron proteron either in Luke’s or in the 
classical historians’ use of the name ‘ Christian.’ So F. C. Arnold, ade 
Nerontische Christerverfolgung (1888), pp. 52f., and E. Klette, ae Chrésten- 
katastrophe unter Nero(1907), pp. 16f., 40f. Klette’s monograph summarises - 
the wide results of recent research upon the problem, especially the novel 
views of Profumo and Pascal. 

+ To confess what? probably not the fact that they were Christians, but 
their guilt as incendiaries (so Schiller, F. C. Arnold, Duruy, Henderson, 
Klette), in spite of the innocence of Christians on this count. Either they 
turned traitors, who for sectarian ends gave incriminating testimony falsely, 
or they were tortured into bearing false witness, or else they were fanatical 
enthusiasts. 
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human race, inaugurated under Nero,* prevailed during the Flavian dynasty, 
and invested the mere name of Christian with perilous and compromising 
associations. No adequate evidence of any change under Vespasian has been 
adduced. Christians, as Mommsen put it, were persecuted just as robbers 
were exterminated; it was a standing order, one of the permanent police 
measures, so Suetonius implies.t When the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny unveils the proceedings of the latter as governor of Bithynia, he is 
found to be acting instinctively on the principle that he has a perfect right to 
execute those who persist in calling themselves Christians. No question of 
crime is raised. ‘The profession of this ve/¢gzo zllzczta is assumed to be a 
capital offence. Trajan’s answer to his lieutenant neither disputes nor 
authorises this mode of action; the emperor simply sanctions it as an 
admitted feature of the State policy towards such dissenters. 

In the light of these historical data, the language of 1 P. 
becomes more intelligible. Not only does it contain no definite 
or necessary allusion to the second-century persecution for the 
Name, but the very terms employed are satisfactorily explained 
by the position of Christians under the Empire during the third 
quarter of the first century, especially subsequent to a.D. 64. 
Thus, while xaxozrotds has its general meaning of ‘ wrong-doer’ 
in 21214, its position between murderer and thief and 
aAXorptoerickoros in 415, shows that here it is specially (cp. 
malus in Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 77, ill. 59, etc.) equivalent to maleficus 
in the contemporary usage of Suetonius, z.e. wizard or magician, 
—magic, in the sense of possessing supernatural powers and of 
wielding undue influence over others,§ being a common charge 
against Christians, and one which, like arson, rendered the people 
liable to the penalties of the Lex Cornelia de stcariis (cp. 
Arnold, of. ct. pp. 64 f.). Hence a\Xorpioericxoros would mean 
not so much seditious or inconsistent as either a busybody—one 

*Cp. Sanday (Z£x4.4 vii. 407 f.); E. G. Hardy, Chrdstianity and the 
Roman Empire (1894), pp. 7of., 80f., 125 f.,and Klette, of. czt. 54f. ‘* Die 
Moglichkeit, dass die Verhdltnisse, welche der Brief voraussetzt, sch6n unter 
Vespasian, ja selbst unter Nero, begonnen haben und je nach Einsicht und 
Temperament christlicherseits mit mehr oder weniger Sorge und Befiirchtung 
beurtheilt werden, lasst sich nicht abweisen”” (Harnack, ACL. ii. 1. 454). 

t ‘© Only,” as Mommsen adds (Provinces, ii. p. 199 n.), ‘* such regula- 
tions were put into practice at times more gently or even negligently, at 
other times more strictly, and were doubtless on occasion specially enforced 
from high quarters.” 

{The further questions arising out of this important correspondence, 
including that of Trajan’s rescript, do not bear on the NT literature. Cp. 
Neumann’s der rém. Staat u. die allgemeine Kirche, i. [1890] pp. 9f., and 
Knopf (VZ. 96 f.). 

§ For Christians who were actually mzathematzcz, cp. Tert. de dol, ix, 
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who, like the Cynics, interfered (cp. Zeller in SBBA., 1893, 
pp. 129f.) rudely and indiscreetly with ordinary practices and 
the social order, by a propaganda of divisive principles—or 
actually a ‘delator,’* like some of the Christians who informed 
against their fellows under Nero.t This kind of perse- 
cution would be spasmodic and sporadic (5%). Evidently it 
had but recently broken upon these Asiatic Christians; and 
while there was always a danger of the capital punishment 
being inflicted, it is clear that suffering of a less arduous 
character (calumny, annoyance, social ostracism, etc.) is con- 
templated in the main (cp. 4)? rov ézidourov év capxi Bidcar 
xpovov, the expression py aixxuvécdu, 416, and of rdcxovres TiaTa 
KTioTn Tapatiécbwcav Tas Wuxas aitav év ayaforota). Further- 
more, while the epistle has judicial proceedings in view now and 
again, it does not exclude the hardships due to exasperated 
popular feeling; indeed, the two cannot be kept apart, as the 
action of governors was usually stimulated by private informa- 
tion laid by angry citizens, and the language of the epistle 
cannot fairly be held to imply that the authorities were taking 
the initiative regularly against Christians simply and solely 
because the latter confessed the name and faith of Christ. 
“T’ennemi, ce n’est pas encore le pouvoir, ce sont les gens 
ignorants, débauchés, c’est la foule aveugle, qui n’admet pas un 
culte et une morale par lesquels elle se sent condamnée” 
(Monnier, p. 325). After the Neronic wave had passed over 
the capital, the wash of it was felt on the far shores of the 
provinces (cp. 4!2);{ the dramatic publicity of the punishment 
must have spread the name of Christian urdz ef ordi, far and 
wide over the empire; the provincials would soon hear of it, 

* It tells against this explanation, however, that Tertullian deliberately 
renders the word, not by de/ator, but by speculator alient (Scorp. 12). P. 
Schmidt (ZWT., 1907, 28f.) compares the oath taken by the Christians of 
Pliny’s provinces to abstain from misappropriation of trust funds (ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent); but the ws before dAX. 
separates it from the preceding adjectives. 

+ A. Bischoff (2ZVW., 1906, 271-274) prefers to think of Christians 
exposing themselves to the /ex mazestatzs by imprudent, if generous, resent- 
ment against the authorities on behalf of some ill-used fellow-citizen ; but 
this interpretation, suggested long ago by Bengel, hardly seems broad enough 
by itself to explain the warning of the text. For the danger caused by 
delatores within Judaism after A.D. 70, cp. Joseph. &. /. vil. 3. 3, ete. 

t Barth (Zzz/. p. 127) compares the effects produced throughout the 
French provinces by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 


in 
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and, when they desired a similar outburst at the expense of 
local Christians, all that was needed was a proconsul to gratify 
their wishes, and some outstanding disciple like Antipas or 
Polykarp to serve as a victim. 

§ 3. Destination and origin.—The epistle is addressed to 
the Christian churches (cp. 5!%) in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. ‘The order, from NE. to S. and W., probably 
reflects the road followed by the bearer of the letter, who was to 
take the trade-route by sea to Amisus or Heraclea or Sinope, 
and thence make a circuit through the four* provinces in 
question, returning finally to Bithynia (so Ewald and Hort, cp. 
EBi. iii. 3806-3807). Why these particular districts are 
mentioned, to the exclusion of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, it 
is as difficult to explain as to account satisfactorily for the 
selection of the seven Asiatic cities in Apoc 2-3; in any case 
their order is natural, upon the presupposition that the bearer 
sailed from Rome to Pontus. As a glance at the map is enough 
to show, ‘the order Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia is an exact 
inversion of the order which would present itself to a writer 
looking mentally towards Asia Minor from Babylon.” ¢ The 
facilities of travel throughout the empire, and the habit of 
exchanging copies of such letters between the churches, would 
render the dissemination of the epistle quite possible, even if we 
supposed that the bearer had only a single copy to begin with. 
The explicit mention of neighbouring provinces in the title puts 
the pastoral on a different footing from, ¢.g., James, Judas, and 
2 Peter. 


This assumes that BafSvAwy in 5)% is a symbolic term for Rome—an 
interpretation which accords with the figurative language upon Israel (1! 2*-!%), 


* ¢.e. (i.) Bithynia and Pontus, (ii.) Galatia, (iii.) Cappadocia, and (iv.) 
Asia. Bithynia (Ac 16’) and Cappadocia, so far as we know, were never 
evangelised by Paul, but the origin of their Christianity may be explained by 
Ac 2° (where Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer conj. Bi@uviav for ‘Iovdaiar), 
which would also throw light on the Pontus and Cappadocia of 1 P 1’. 
Galatia was a Pauline sphere (2 Ti 41°), as was Asia in part, but the tone of 
Galatians suggests that there must have been some local interest in Peter. 
Whether Peter ever travelled in these districts, it is impossible to say. At 
all events the Gentile Christians must have largely outnumbered the Jewish 
Christians by the time that 1 Peter was written. 

+ So Hort (p. 168), who explains the absence of Cilicia from the fact that 
it belonged to Syria till about A.D. 74, whilst Pamphylia and Lycia might 
roughly be regarded as ‘‘ outside the Taurus.” 
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the early patristic tradition (Eus. H. Z. ii. 15, quoting Papias and Clem. 
Alex. as his authorities, so Jerome), which knew of no Christian church at 
Babylon nor of any visit of Peter to that region, the association of Mark 
(see above) with the apostle, and the allusion in 2! (etre Bactke? . . . Eire 
nyewbow). Erbes (ZXG., 1901, pp. 16 f.), in his attempt te disprove Peter’s 
death at Rome (so van Manen), denies the mystical sense of Babylon,* and, 
like Solger (following Grimm and Hase), supposes that Peter went to the 
Assyrian t Babylon itself (in 58, Solger). The presence of Jews in the 
latter district may be granted, but persecution and plague had reduced 
them sadly in the fifth and sixth decades of the century; the Syriac tradition 
is strangely silent upon any such mission ; and Thomas, not Peter, is associated 
with the evangelisation of Parthia. Besides, the figurative description of 
Mark in 53° as my som, tells in favour of the spiritual interpretation of 
BaBvAwy in the immediately preceding words, no less than against the theory 
which would see in 7 év BaSvAGve cuvexXexr?) an allusion to Peter’s wife (so 
Bengel, Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, Stanley, and Bigg), who accompanied 
her husband on his mission-tours (I Co 9°) and was not unknown to later 
tradition. Apart from the fact that the phrase is an extremely singular 
description of an individual, it would be very awkward to follow it up with 
a reference, which was not literal (though some, e.g. Bengel and Stanley, 
would take it literally), to my sox Marcus. The combination of ‘the church 
in Babylon’ (especially in greeting a series of churches) ‘and my spiritual 
son’ is much more likely than ‘my wife and my spiritual son,’ particularly 
as Peter is said to have been a father (Eus. & Z. iii. 30. 1; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ili. 6. 52). 


There is no hint in the epistle of any trouble between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and no allusion to the vexed question 
of the Law. The audience present to the writer’s mind is 
composed of Christians regarded as the true Israel (éxAexrois 
tapetionots Suaczopas), who were aliens in a world of suffering 
and persecution. Their pre-Christian condition was one of 
religious ignorance (114 dyvowa, cp. Eph 48, Ac 173), in which 
they were no people of God (2%), but the long destined 
purpose of God’s salvation had been achieved in them (1%!2), 


* So after Calvin, Alford, Dean Stanley (Sermons and Essays on A post. 
Age, p. 68), Johnstone (of. ¢z¢. pp. 23-28), and Kiihl (pp. 264 f.) among modern 
critics. The arguments for Rome, as against the Mesopotamian Babylon, are 
best put by Windischmann (pp. 130-133), Seufert (ZW7., 1885, 146-156), 
Salmon (ZT. pp. 440 f.), Lightfoot (Clement, ii. pp. 491 f.), Zahn (Zz. 
ii. I9 f.), and Burger (pp. 154 f.). 

+The tradition connecting Mark with Alexandria, and the possibility of 
the Preaching of Peter having an Egyptian origin, might tell in favour of 
the Egyptian Babylon, a Roman fortress in Old Cairo (cp. Cone, £&z. 3681), 
whose claims were advocated by Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, Pott, and Greswell. 
Michaelis thought of Seleucia, Semler (following Pearson, Harduin, and 
some others) of Jerusalem. 
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and they were now the true and the new People (21). All 
this points to Gentile Christians as the preponderating and 
characteristic element in the churches addressed. Since there 
were Jewish settlements throughout these provinces, the local 
churches in all likelihood included members of Jewish birth, 
probably also some who had been proselytes.* This would 
account in part for the familiarity with the LXX which the 
writer presupposes; besides, it adds point to several of his 
appeals. But of the Gentile Christian character of the main body 
there can be no doubt (cp. Grimm, pp. 657 f., and Hoennicke, 
JC. pp. 113-117). Even a phrase like aarporapadoros in 
connexion with avacrpody (118), which might seem to imply 
Jewish converts, would well apply to the strong yoke of hereditary 
pagan custom “built up and sanctioned by the accumulated 
instincts and habits of past centuries of ancestors.” Finally, 
the tone of 4° puts it beyond doubt that the readers had been 
pagans prior to their conversion ; such a description would not 
apply to Jewish Christians. 

§ 4. Relation to Paul and FPaulinism.—1 P. 1s therefore a 
pastoral addressed to the Gentile Christians north of the Taurus 
in Asia Minor. The writer evidently did not belong to the 
evangelists who had founded the local churches (11%), for the 
tradition reported by Origen (apud Eus. H Z£. i. 1), that Peter 
evangelised the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
and Asia, is little more than an inference from 1 P 11. The 
writer neither refers to any previous visit, nor promises a 
visit. His knowledge of the conditions of his readers does not 
imply any close personal relationship such as that presupposed 
in Paul’s letter to the churches of Galatia, and there is no hint 


* The idea, at one time advocated by some critics (¢.¢. Michaelis, 77727. 
§ 246), that the epistle was meant for proselytes of the gate, had never any 
basis in facts. The other view, which limited the epistle to Jewish Christians 
(so, ¢.g., Augusti, Pott, de Wette, and Bertholdt), is mainly advocated to-day 
by Weiss and Kiihl, partly on their peculiar and untenable theory of the date 
of the epistle, partly on erroneous exegetical grounds. Thus, even had Paul 
not written Ro 9”, it would be daring to argue that because Hosea’s words, 
cited in 1 P. 2!, originally referred to the Jews, they must bear the same 
reference in this connexion. 

tT So Hort (p. 76), who refers to Gataker’s note on M. Aurel. iv. 6; cp. 
Denney, Ze Death of Christ, pp. 93 f. The Jewish Christian character 
of the readers of 1 P. is assumed by Shailer Mathews, A/essianic Hope in 
NT (1906), pp. 150 f. ; but this hypothesis is almost entirely abandoned. 
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of what title he had to address these Asiatic believers.* He 
simply writes as an apostle of Jesus Christ. This impression of 
indefiniteness, however, is due to the scanty records of the evan- 
gelisation of Asia Minor during the first century, even within 
Paul’s lifetime. The difficulty is really not removed by the 
pseudonymous hypothesis, for even it assumes that readers of 
the epistle were meant to understand that Peter had had some 
connection with these provinces. 


The internal evidence of the epistle reveals an interesting affinity (which 
Semler was one of the first to bring out) which is almost equally difficult, 
viz., with the writings as well as with the religious ideas of Paul. The 
echoes of Romans, if not of Galatians, are unmistakable. The languaye 
of 1° (ppouvpouuévous dia mlarews els cwrnplav éroluny droxadupO vat év kaip@ 
éoxdrw) echoes Gal 3% (égpovpovueba els thy mlorw droKxadvpOfvar), though 
the ideas differ ; and 26 closely parallels Gal 54%. More clearly, however, 
122 answers to Ro 12%, and 2" (r@v capxixdv ériOumidr, alriwes orparevovrat 
kara Ths Wuxis vuav) recalls Ro 7% (érepov vduov év rots wédeoly ayrt- 
orparevouevoy T. v.); while 215-14 is an obvious reminiscence of the thought in 
Ro 1314, just as 2° is of Ro 12!, or r of Ro 123, or 3? of hope = eee 
quotation in 2*8 need not necessarily +} have been moulded by Paul’s language 
in Ro 9*%3; but a comparison of both epistles, in the order and expression 
of thought, reveals a relationship which is not explicable except on the 
hypothesis that the one was written by a man who knew the other (cp. 4g. 
2=Ro 9”, 4714=Ro 12% 6). The dependence is naturally on the side of 
1 Peter.f Apart altogether from the other evidence which places 1 Peter 
not earlier than the seventh decade, Paul’s originality of thought and style 
is too well marked to admit of the hypothesis that he was the borrower. 


But while an acquaintance not only with the general con- 
ceptions, but also with one or two of the epistles of Paul (e.g. 
1 Co 3if 10% 1 P 2! Col 38, r€e 620=1 P 5!) is indubitable, 1 
the writer is by no means a Paulinist. His attitude is rather 
that of the common practical consciousness pervading the 


* If Paul wrote to the Roman and the Colossian churches, which he had 
not founded, and which contained a proportion at least of Jewish Christians, 
there is no great reason to hesitate about the probability of Peter having sent. 
a pastoral to the Gentile Christians of Northern Asia Minor. 

+ The common use of a non-Septuagintal version of Is 28!6 might be 
due to a florilegium (see above, p. 24); but the context suggests that the 
writer of 1 P. was not independent of Paul at this point, and this is corrobor- 
ated by other data of the epistle. 

+ This is now admitted on almost all hands; for the evidence in detail, 
see especially Briickner’s Chron. pp. 13-313; S. Davidson, JWT. i. 538 f. ; 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans (/CC.), pp. Ixxiv-Ixxvi; Usteri (of. czt. pp. 
279 f.), and Vélter (see below), pp. 28-31, with Seufert’s elaborate article 
in ZWT., (1874) pp. 360-388. ie 
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churches,—a consciousness which was prior to Paul, and in which 
Paulinism, for the most part, operated merely as a ferment. 
The proper appreciation of this central popular Christianity in 
the apostolic age is vital to the proper focus for viewing the 
early Christian literature. Instead of 1 Peter representing a 
diluted and faded Paulinism, it denotes an attitude influenced, 
but essentially uncontrolled, by the special ideas of Paul’s 
theology. The latter’s faith-mysticism, his conception of justi- 
fication, and his eschatology, are absent from this writer’s 
pages, which reflect the outlook of a primitive Christian who 
had breathed the messianic atmosphere of the better Judaism, 
not the definite soteriological standpoint of one trained in 
rabbinic and Hellenistic modes of thought. ‘ His antecedents, 
properly speaking, are not Pauline, but prophetic and evangelic” 
(Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 86). 


On the hypothesis that Peter wrote the epistle, this ‘ Pauline’ feature 
might be accounted for by the fact that when Peter reached Rome, he must 
have found Romans a treasured possession in the archives of the local 
church. Already he must have been fairly familiar with the central ideas 
of Paul’s preaching ; the difference between them, which emerged at Antioch, 
was practical in the main, and their general conception of the gospel 
and its obligations was fairly alike, so far as we have any evidence on 
the point. Like Paul, he was not averse to consorting with Gentile 
Christians (Gal 2!*16), and he, too, believed in justification, not by the law, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ. This would explain in part the ‘‘ marriage of 
true minds” which is involved in the relation of 1 P. to the earlier Pauline 
gospel. On the other hand, Peter’s nature was not speculative.* He was 
much more receptive and much less original than Paul. Hence his un- 
theological temperament would naturally lead him to use phrases like ép 
Xpior@ (31° 51° 4), and conceptions such as that of regeneration, for his own 
purposes of practical exhortation. 


§ 5. Zhe authorshit.—The Pauline cast of the epistle need 
not, however, be wholly attributed to Peter himself. Silvanus, 
his amanuensis,t had been associated with Paul in the 
Macedonian mission (1 Th 11, 2 Th 1!) and at Corinth (2 Co 
119), after which (Ac 185) he disappears from view. It cannot 
be too often and too emphatically denied that because an early 
Christian formed one of Paul’s céterie, he must therefore have 


* This consideration is brought out by Renan (ii. ch. v.) and Wernle 
(Synoptische Frage, pp. 199 f.); see also Rapp’s essay in JZ. (1898) pp. 
323-337- 1 PAS:\9 

+ Mark (51%) and Glaukias (Clem. Alex. Stvom. vii. 17) were the othe1 
interpreters or secretaries whose names have been preserved. 
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assimilated the apostle’s entire theological system. At the same 
time, the probability is that Silvanus, during this early association 
with Paul, naturally acquired a sympathy or familiarity with his 
characteristic modes of thought and expression, and that as 
naturally these emerged when he wrote out what Peter had in 
substance dictated. 


It does not follow that because Peter apparently did not write down his 
reininiscences of Jesus, he could not have written an epistle in Greek. And 
the Greek of this epistle, which is fairly correct and even idiomatic in style, 
is mainly drawn from the vocabulary of the LXX; in fact,* from certain 
sections of the LXX (e.g. 1% with Dt 10-12, 22=Dt 11°) P=11"= 12", 
55=11% etc.). But the numerous reminiscences of the LXX, together 
with traces of an acquaintance with Philo (cp. Salmon, ZZ. 506), the 
book of Wisdom,t and 2 Maccabees, a large proportion of classical words, 
and a general style which ‘ shows that the writer within certain limits had a 
very considerable appreciation of, and power over, the characteristic usages 
of Greek’ (Chase, p. 782), suggest the likelihood that the conceptions of the 
apostle owe something of their characteristic setting to his amanuensis, 
According to Papias, Peter needed Mark as his épunvevris even in the work 
of preaching. Asa native of Galilee, he cannot have been wholly unfamiliar 
with colloquial Greek, but even the power of speaking in a language does 
not imply skill in composition, and without denying Peter’s ability to address 
audiences in Greek—which was essential to his mission-work—or his ac- 
quaintance not simply with the LXX but with the religious traditions 
circulated by books like Enoch, we are entitled to conclude that he 
required the services of a man like Silvanust to compose such an epistle 
as the present, just as he needed Mark, if his reminiscences of Jesus were to 
be committed to writing. ‘* Tradition tells us that St. Peter employed more 
than one interpreter ; it is indeed hard not to think that we have the work 
of one in the First Ep. Is it credible that a Galilean fisherman who left 
out his H’s (that, we are told, is what Mt 26% implies) § should after middle 
life, and in the midst of absorbing occupations, have learnt to write 





* Cp. Scharfe (SX., 1889, pp. 650 f.). The writer’s fondness for Isaiah 
(e.g. 1% =Is 408, 26 —=Is SM 2816, 29 Ts 43%, 28 —Ts 535 % 12: also 
pb = Is 5378, P8aIs 538%, 2%—Ts gol, 35 =Is5 813 29%, g4=Is 112, 47= 
Is 25°) may have been one reason why he followed the symbolic method of 
alluding to Rome as Babylon (cp. Is 47' etc.). But that reference is earlier 
than the first literary evidence for it, ¢.g., in Sib. Or. 5% (cp. DZ. i. 
214-215). 

+ Cp..2> Sap 1° 3'*,. 3” —San 1A erete: 

+ Eichhorn thought of John Mark as the writer who worked up Peter’s 
ideas, or (according to Baronius) translated them from Hebrew into Greek. 
But the translation-hypothesis (so Jerome: from Aramaic) is untenable in 
view of the style. 

§ Not necessarily a mark of illiteracy, however (cp. C. F. Hogg, £7. iit 


426-427). 
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scholarly Greek like this?” * The query cannot but be answered in the 
negative. 

The recognition of the share of Silvanus in writing the 
epistle (Ewald, Grimm) has spread in recent years; it is 
advocated in different forms by Zahn, Usteri, Bacon, Bigg, 
Monnier, and Hart. In this event Peter either dictated the 
letter, the phrase 614 ScAovavod eypaya (51%) being equivalent 
practically | to expressions like Ac 1577-23, Ro 672; Polyk. ad 
Phil. 14; Ign. Rom. ro, etc. (cp. Link, SX., 1896, pp. 405-436), 
or else he actually entrusted its composition (Zahn) to Silvanus, 
revising and sanctioning his work. As the latter was in all 
likelihood the bearer, there was no need of him inserting a 
special salutation from himself (as from Tertius in Ro 1622); 512 
not only accredits him as an apostolic delegate, but possibly 
implies that he will supplement by means of oral teaching and 
information what the apostle has briefly incorporated in the 
epistle.t This may stamp the epistle, if one choose to say so, 
as semi-pseudonymous. At any rate it serves to account fairly 
for the data of the letter, the primitive and even Petrine cast 
of the ideas on the one hand, and the power of handling 
Greek upon the other.§ That the general tone and standpoint 
are Peter’s, need not be doubted, in view of the coincidences 
between the epistle and the speeches of Peter in Acts. 

The responsibility of Silvanus for the epistle’s form and 
contents is pushed a step further by those who, like Seufert, 
Baljon, von Soden, Spitta, and R. Scott (Zhe Pauline Epistles, 
208 f.), make him its author after Peter’s death. But, while 
Silvanus was undoubtedly an apostle (1 Th 2°) and prophet 
(Ac 15%?) himself, and while this or almost any form of the 
pseudonym-hypothesis is legitimate and indeed deserving of 

* Simcox, Zhe Writers of the NT. (p. 68). ‘‘En tout cas, la langue de 
Pépitre ne peut guere étre la sienne. ... On ne voit guére l’ardent 
Galiléen équilibrant ses phrases, s’appliquant 4 enchainer exactement ses 
propositions ” (Monnier, pp. 315 f.). 

t+ Dionysius of Corinth (afud Eus. H. £. iv. 23. 11), writing to the 
Roman church, refers to the epistle of Clem. Rom. as a previous communica- 
tion from Rome, Thy mporépay huiv ud KrXjmevtos ypadetoay, z.e. the author 
is regarded as the mouthpiece of the Roman church. 

{Erasmus misread the verse as a reference to some previous epistle 
composed by Silvanus. 

§ When Josephus wrote his history of the Jewish war, ‘‘after all my 


materials were prepared for the work, I employed some col/aborateurs to bx 
quite az fazt in the Greek idioms ” (Apion, i. g, tr. Shilleto). 
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serious consideration in view of the enigmatic data of the 
writing, the self-praise of 512 becomes offensive on such a view. 
Besides, the age and authority of Silvanus would not have 
required any extraneous aid, in order to address the Asiatic 
Christians then, and the theory fails to explain why he chose 
Peter instead of Paul as his mouthpiece. 

The lack of detailed personal reference to the life and words 
of Jesus has also been felt to tell heavily against the conception 
that the epistle could have been written by an apostle, and 
especially by so intimate an apostle and disciple as Simon Peter. 
This objection, however, is less serious than it seems. For one 
thing, the criterion presupposed is unhistorical; the supreme 
interests of the first generation of disciples were not biographical. 
For another thing, we have no evidence to establish a standard 
of what or how a disciple of Jesus would have written of him 
in a letter of exhortation addressed to a Christian church or 
group of churches. The so-called first epistle of John, on the 
supposition that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, has less 
biographical detail than First Peter; and even those who hold 
that the epistle of James* was written by the son of Alpheeus, 
will admit that, for all its wealth of apparent allusions to the 
sayings of Jesus, it is practically devoid of any explicit allusion 
to his earthly career. Peter was accustomed to give re- 
miniscences of the Lord’s acts and words in his preaching. 
A transcript of these forms the basis of Mark’s gospel; and 
although the latter was not yet published, any early Christian 
churches would be in possession of a certain catechetical 
summary of the Lord’s chief sayings and of the main events 
of his career. The existence and circulation of such evangelic 
manuals in the primitive churches is highly probable, from the 
historical standpoint ; the Christian confession, Jesus zs the Christ, 
would have lacked meaning, had not catechumens learnt 
authoritatively to put some content into the term Jesus. Con- 
sequently any apostle like Peter might presuppose an elementary 
acquaintance with the historical outline of the Lord’s life, so 
far as that was essential to the purposes of vital Christianity. 
First Peter not only does presuppose it, especially in connection 


* James has more of the letter but less of the spirit of the gospels. 1 Peter 
contains much fewer reminiscences (cp. Scharfe, 138f.) of the sayings of 
Jesus, in their synoptic form, but it is superior to Jas. in its intuitions of 
the genuinely Christian spirit. 
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with the messianic hopes of the OT, but also conveys unob- 
trusively certain allusions to Christ’s life which harmonise with 
Peter’s discipleship (18 whom, having not seen, ye love; 2724 
51). If the epistle lacked the opening word (/e/er), says 
Jilicher (Zzz/. p. 178), no one would have conjectured that 
Peter wrote it. But this is as valid an argument—so far as it 
is valid—in favour of its Petrine origin. A writer who desired 
to write under Peter’s name would probably have emphasised 
his figure. As a matter of fact, we have in 2 P (1! etc.) an 
illustration of how a later writer would go to work who desired 
to lend wraisemblance to an epistle purporting to come from 
Peter ; the apostle is made to speak prophetically of a future age, 
stress is laid in his qualifications as an eye-witness of Jesus, and 
an irenical allusion to Paul occurs. ‘The absence of such traits 
in 1 P. is really a point in its favour. 


A supplementary point is the consonance between the religious ideas 
of the epistle and those of the Petrine speeches in Acts: e.g. God no 
respecter of persons (1”=Ac 10%), the cleansing of the soul through faith 
(172=Ac 15%), the rejoicing in shame (4!* ®=Ac 541), etc. These data are 
not decisive. They might (i.) point to the use of the earlier traditions by a 
later writer, who had access to them either in Acts or in their original shape. 
Or, (ii.) they might in some cases be no more than illustrations of the common 
fund of ideas and expressions within the primitive church. But when one 
makes allowance for the difference of circumstances (as, é.g., Mayerhoff, pp. 
218f., fails to do), there is enough to indicate that the tradition underlying the 
speeches reflects the same mind as the epistle.* 

§ 6. Traces in early Christian literature.—The evidence for the exist- 
ence and authority of the epistle in the church is both ample and early. As 
Eusebius pointed out (@. Z. iv. 14. 9, 0 yé Toe ILoAvKapmos év rH OnAwOeion mpds 
Ditirryolovs avrod ypapy Pepouévy els Sedpo, xéxpyral tice wapruplas dard ris 
Ilérpov mporépas émiotod7js), the epistle was familiar to Polykarp) ;+ this is 


* For this primitive type of early Christian thought, especially in connection 
with the Petrine tradition preserved by Luke in Acts 1-5, cp. Ritschl’s 
Entstehung*, pp. 116f., 285; Reuss, WZ 7h. ii. pp. 262f. ; P. Ewald, das 
Hauptproblem d. Evginfrage, pp. 68-75; Mangold (JWT. pp. 659f.), Jacoby 
(WT £thzk, pp. 220f.), Stevens (V77z%. pp. 258 f.), and Beyschlag, V77z. 
i. pp. 377f., with B. Riggenbach (ZSchw., 1890, 185-1895). 

{ While the allusions to 1 Peter in Polykarp, though introduced by no 
explicit formula of quotation, render it beyond question that the bishop knew 
the epistle, he never mentions Feter as the author, although he frequently 
cites Paul by name. This feature is employed by Harnack (7ZZ., 1887, p. 
218) to show that the epistle or homily was as yet destitute of its Petrine 
address and conclusion (see below, § 8). But the inference is not con- 
clusive. Paul had been at Philippi, to which Polykarp was writing; Peter, 
so far as we know, had not (contrast the case of Corinth in Clem, Rom,), 
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evident from echoes so distinct as, ¢.2., i. 3 (els 6v ovx lédvres micrevere xapa 
dvexharyT@ kat dedofacuévy els Hv woddol émiOupovow eioedOciv)=1% 22, ii. 1 
(d:d dvagfwoduevor Tas doptas Sovkevoate TO Oew.. . wicrevoavTes els Tov 
éyelpavra tov Kiptov hudy “Incoty Xpicrév éx vexpdv kal Sdvta avr@ ddtav) 
= 118-21, ij. 2 (wh dmodudévres Kaxdv dvtl Kaxod 4 Nocdoplay dyTi Aovdopias) = 3°, 
v. 3=2" (cp. Gal 5?”), vi. 3 ({q\wral repli 7d Kaddv) = 338, vii. 2 (vppovres mpds 
ras evxds)=4", villi, I-2=2%, amongst others (GK. i. 957 f., WZA. pp. 
86-89). The use of the epistle in Clem. Rom. is less copious and clear, but 
on the whole visible in passages like vii. 2f., where, after exhorting the 
Corinthians to abandon idle and vazz thoughts (118), Clement bids them fix 
their eyes on ‘the blood of Christ and know ws écrw rlyiov ro Ge@ TH Tartpl 
atrod’ (=118-1%), following this up with an allusion to its redeeming power 
and to Noah’s preaching of repentance (37°); or in lix. 2 (éxdAecev Nuas dd 
oxérous els pds, amd dyvwcias eis émiyywow Sbéns dvduaros avtod)=2* ). 
The parallel of xxxvi. 2, dva0d)dvdex els rd Oavpacrdv atrod Pos (=2%), is 
dubious, owing to the textual uncertainty about @avyacrdy (=om. Syr. 
Clem. Alex.). But the hypothesis of an agraphon (Resch, Agrapha, p. 248) 
must not be allowed to affect the force of the argument * from xlix. 5, where 
Pr 10! is quoted in a form which, differing from the Hebrew text and the 
LXX alike, occurs in 1 P 48. Here, as elsewhere, it is possible (p. 24) 
that both passages independently derive from some common source, either a 
manual of citations or a Greek version of Proverbs; but this supposition is 
needless in view of the other evidence,} ¢.g. the occurrence in Clem. as 
in I P. alone of ddedpdrys (ii. 4, 217 5%) in the sense of brotherhood, 
dyadorotia (ii. 2, 41°), and droypauuds (2%, cp. xvi. where it is also used, 
with a citation from Is 53, of Christ’s lowly patience). In Zf%. v. 2-3, 
Ignatius uses roruynv and émloxoros together (1 P 57) in a context where he 
also quotes Pr 3*4 (1 P 5°) to enforce the duty of submission on the part 
of members towards their superiors in the church; but neither this nor 
any other resemblances (e.g. Magn. xiii. 2=5°, ad Polyk. iy. 3=2%) can be 
said to prove that the epistle was known to Ignatius, or at least used 
by him. In Barn. iv. I1f. (wedXer@uev tiv PbBov Tod Oeod . . . 6 Kupios 
dmpocwmrodknuTTws Kpiwet Tov Kécpov' éxacros Ka0ws érolnoev Kometrat) the 


Besides, Polykarp more than once adopts silently the words of Paul (e.g. 
iii. 3=Gal 4”, iv. r=1 Ti 6, vi. 2=Ro 14! 12) as he does those of 1 Peter ; 
and even the quotations from the former, introduced by e/déres 57t, are epi- 
grammatic and axiomatic statements, ‘ while the phrases quoted from 1 Peter 
are rather of a hortatory type’ (Chase, p. 781). 

* The quotation in Ja 5” is slightly different. As Pr 3™ is quoted not 
only in 1 P 5° but in Ja 48, its occurrence in Clem. xxx. 2 cannot safely be 
drawn upon in this connexion. 

f The form of greeting goes back in part to the LXX (elpjvyn tpiy 
trAnOGuvGeln, Dn 3% 6%), though its Christian expansion and stamp were 
probably due to 1 P 12, A contemporary Jewish phrase is the x10" pam>v 
in the address of the official letters sent by R. Gamaliel of Jerusalem to the 
Jews of the Dispersion (cp. Derenbourg’s LZ’ Histocre et la Géographie de la 
Palestine, i. pp. 242f.). These letters were dictated to John, his secretary 
(cp. 1 P 57%). 
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ideas and language of 1 P 17” recur, just as the conception of the OT 
prophets having been inspired to anticipate Christ’s suffering (1 P 11%) is 
reproduced in v. 5-6; but no stress can be laid on this, while the only other 
parallels (dons xaptros, of God: xxi. 9=5!°; a sperctual temple built up unto 
the Lord, xvi. 10 cp. 2°) of moment are indecisive. 

The lonely echoes in the Didaché (i. 4, daéxov r&év capkixéy kal 
cwopmatikav émiOuuov=2" dmréxecOar Tov capkikov émiOvypcdv) and Diognetus 
(ix. 2=3}8) contrast with the more numerous coincidences * between Hermas 
and 1 Peter. But none of these seems quite decisive, and their cumulative 
force does not involve any literary relation between the two writings. The same 
holds true of 2 Clement (xiv. 2=17°, xvi. 4=48), and even of Justin Martyr. 
On the other hand, Papias knew and used the epistle (Eus. &. &. iii. 39. 17), 
as did of mada mpeoBvrepor (ili. 3. 1), and the echoes of it in the epistle from 
Lyons and Vienne show (Eus. 4. £. v. 1-2) that it was one of the scriptures 
current in Gaul by the middle of the second century. By the time of 
‘Tertullian (Ronsch, das NT 7Jert. pp. 556f.), Irenzeus, Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandria (Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 79 f.), it was freely quoted as Petrine ; 
but ‘the actual traces of the early use of 1 Peter in the Latin churches are 
very scanty. There is not the least evidence to show that its authority was 
ever disputed, but, on the other hand, it does not seem to have been much 
read’ (Westcott, Caxon, p. 263). Thus, while included in the Peshitta, it 
is not mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, though the Apocalypse of Peter 
is canonized. The omission may have been accidental, as in the case of 
Hebrews, and, as the document in question is mutilated, it may have been 
really mentioned, although none of the attempts to find a place for it in the 
extant text possesses any critical significance. Nevertheless by this time the 
epistle was elsewhere known, and known as Petrine. From Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. iv. 12. 81) it is possible to infer that Basilides, and, from a fragment 
of Theodotus (12), that the Valentinian school of the East, may also have 
read the epistle (for the Zyfotyposezs, see Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 133 f.), but 
its character was not likely to commend it to the Gnostics in general. 

On the other hand, the simpler and more direct character of the epistle 
appears to indicate its priority to Ephesians.f The fact that both encyclicals 
to the Asiatic churches open with the same formula (Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, etc.) is not robbed of its significance 
by the occurrence of Blessed be God, who created heaven and earth, at the 
opening of the king of Tyre’s letter quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. ix. 34) 
from Eupolemus ; for, although Paul (2 Co 1°) partially adapted the Jewish 
formula, its Petrine form is unique. The following paragraph (15!) is carried 





*Cp. Zahn’s Hirten des Hermas (pp. 423f.), Charteris, Casondccty (pp. 
303-304), W7'A. 115-117, and Spitta, Ure. ii. 391-399 (where the dependence 
is assigned to 1 Peter). 

tSo Schwegler, Ewald (Sieben Sendschretben, pp. 156f.), Davidson, 
Honig, but especially Hilgenfeld (ZWT7., 1873, 465-498, Zznl. 624f.), 
Clemen (Paulus, i. 139f.), and W. Briickner (Chron. pp. 41f.), with B. 
Weiss (Petr. Lehrbegriff, 426.) and Kihl, of course, as against Koster (pp. 
207 f.), P. Ewald (op. cz¢. 28 f.), Klopper (pp. 33f.), and particularly Holtz 
mann (Avitzk. der Eph. u. Col. Briefe, pp. 260f.). 

22 
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on with év @ and participles, as in Eph 15-5, whilst in Eph 11%** ints and 
kAnpovoula are correlated, on the basis of human faith supported by the divine 
divauis, as in 1 P1*%, Further parallels of thought and language occur in 
VP? = Eph. g® 2.2 Pi’ = Eph 64, 1 Pir? 42 ae eee 
Eph 4™, }r P 1%=Eph 1* 9). 7. P.14=Eph 13) 9 P22 pe eee 
= Eph, 26%. 2) 1. P28 = Eph 52) P. 2” = Ephan ee eee 
170-22 (a specially striking coincidence), 1 P 35=Eph 5°)”, £ P 34—Eph 
38, 2) P..3'=Eph 5%, 1 P 4?=Eph 2%, 1-2 4 eb, eee 
didBodos, not caravds, both reproduce the ‘descensus ad inferos’ (1 P 39= 
Eph 4°’); the predominance of hoge in 1 P. corresponds to its prominence 
in Eph. (cp. 178 21" 44), and common to both are terms like dxpoywviatos and 
evomdayxvos. The affinities between the two, not only in phraseology but in 
structure and conception, involve a literary relationship which implies that 
the one drew upon the other, unless we admit, with Seufert and R. Scott, 
that both were written by Silvanus. Either Peter knew Ephesians, or, if the 
latter is post-Pauline, the author of Ephesians more probably was eines 
with the Petrine pastoral. 

The connection with James is practically of the same nature. Both 1 P. 
and Jas. use d:agzopd in a derived sense in their addresses, both emphasise 76 
Soxlutov ris wlorews (17=Ja 1°) under the fire of trial and temptation (18= 
Ja 17), both employ a special rendering of Pr 10! (48=Ja 5°; cp. Field’s 
Notes on Tr. of NT. 239), and both follow up the citation from Pr 3 by an 
admonition to submit to God and to resist the devil (5°* =Ja 4°"); common 
to both, among the NT writers, are dvumdéxpiros, demos, mapaximTw, and 
ornpl{w, and there are further parallelisms in 13=Ja 18, 13=Ja 18, 2! 
=Ja 1, 2N=Ja 4}, 2%=Ja 519, 31516 =Ja 318, st=Jas 122, 58=Ja 42 (see 
Spitta’s Ure. ii. 184 f.). The dependence of Jas. on 1 P. is argued by Briickner 
(ZWT., 1874, pp. 533f.; Chron. pp. 60-65), Holtzmann (Z2W7T., 1882, 
pp- 292-310), Wrede (ZC., 1896, 450-451), Grimm, Usteri (pp. 292 f.), von 
Soden, and Bigg, as against Sabatier (ASR. x. 620f.), Mayor, and Zahn. 
Both handle, from different sides, the same theme, z.e. the Christian under 
suffering. It is possible that in some cases, at any rate, the coincidences may 
be fortuitous, either because the same or a similar topic suggested similar 
language to writers familiar, e¢.g., with the LXX, or because a certain 
community of style and conception prevailed among early Christian writers 
of this class (so Mayerhoff, pp. 115 f.). But the probabilities converge on the 
conclusion that the one writing echoes the other, and, if 1 P. is on other 
grounds put early, the dependence of Jas. naturally follows. 


§ 7. Zhe date.—Within these limits, the theories of the date 
fall into two main classes, pre-Neronic or post-Neronic. The 
former includes the impossible hypothesis of Weiss and Kuhl 
(SK., 1865, 619-657), that the epistle was written (¢ A.D. 54) 
prior to Romans; but* its leading statement is that which 
assigns the composition of the latter to the period immediately 
or almost immediately preceding a.D. 64 (so, eg., Hofmann, 


* B. Briickner dates it previous to Paul’s imprisonment at Jerusalem, 
while Gloag chooses A.D. 59-60. 
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Bleek + 62;* Burger 63; Bartlet ¢. 63; Renan, F. C. Cook, 
and Belser, 63-64 ; Zahn, spring of 64; Lightfoot, Monnier, and 
Chase). But not until the Neronic outburst took place, can we 
say that the mere name of Christian was enough to expose be- 
lievers to interference and suffering (cp. Workman’s Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, pp. 52 f.); and, on the supposition that 
the epistle is connected directly with Peter, the balance of proba- 
bility is strongly in favour of a date subsequent to the massacre 
of 64. Such post-Neronic hypotheses may be conveniently 
subdivided into (i.) those which assign the epistle to a date not 
long after that crisis, ze. between 64 and 67 (so Eichhorn, 
Grimm, Hug, de Wette, Thiersch, Huther, Ewaid, Neander, 
Mayerhoff, L. Schultze’s Adbuch der theol. Wissensch. i. 2. pp. 
106-109; Reithmayr, Beyschlag’s WZ7z%. 1. 377-382; Allard’s 
Fiistoire des persécut.i. pp. 61 f.; Farrar, Larly Days of Christt- 
anity, pp. 67-85; Plumptre, Salmon, Bovon’s VWZT~A. i. 440 f. ; 
Schafer, Zzm/. 319-329; Hatch, Hort, Adeney, Bacon, Sieffert, 
and Barth), and (ii.) those which, abandoning the traditional 
date of Peter’s martyrdom, feel that the references to persecution 
demand the eighth decade (Swete [Mark, pp. xvii f.]= 70-75 ; 
F, J. Briggs [Critical Review, 1897, pp. 449-454]; and particu- 
larly Ramsay | Zxf.4 vili. pp. 8 f., 110 f., 282 f.]=75-80). The 
former position seems to fit most if not all of the internal 
evidence of the epistle. The latter involves the abandonment 
of a.D. 67 as the traditional ferminus ad quem of Peter’s life; 
were the countervailing arguments decisive, this might con- 
ceivably be yielded, but, as has been already urged, their weight 
is not heavy enough to tell in favour of so drastic a measure. 
The lack of any reference to Paul,t alive or dead, is at first 
sight surprising, upon the post-Neronic hypothesis. But the 


* This date, during Paul’s imprisonment in the capital, is advocated 
generally by Keil, Steiger, Guericke, Wieseler (Chronologie, pp. 564 f.), and 
Jacquier. Alford thinks of some date ‘between 63 and 67’; Bigg fixes 
on 58-64; and B. W. Henderson (Life and Principate of Nero, 438-439) 
decides for 64. Neither Mr. Henderson nor Dr. Klette (see above), both 
of whom came to the study of this document from the side of classical 
investigation, find any serious objection to the setting of 1 P. in connection 
with the Roman situation of the seventh decade. 

+t F. W. Lewis (Zxj.° x. 319-320) argues that the epistle must have 
been written after Paul’s death, since the absence of any allusion to him in 
52-18 indicates that Mark and Silvanus had been deprived by death of their 
former leader. 
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critic of ancient as well as of modern literature is well ae- 
customed to instances in which a person or event is ignored by 
a contemporary, although some allusion might more or less 
reasonably be expected. 

The epistle is assigned to Domitian’s reign by A. H. Blom 
(de Brief van Jac. pp. 241 f.), Scholten (Biydragen, 1882, pp. 
79 f.), von Soden (/PT7., 1883, 461 f.), Wrede (ZV W.,, 1900, 
pp. 75-85), J. Réville (Zes Ovigines de lépiscopat, i. pp. 358 f.), 
and McGiffert (4A. pp. 482 f., 593 f.), as well as by Harnack 
(in its original form, a.D. 83-93 or even earlier), Soltau (see 
below), Volter (in its original form, before a.D. 96), and Knopf 
(WZ. 90 f.). The objections to this date are (i.) that the 
allusions to any so-called persecution do not necessarily (see 
above) point to the Domitianic period; (ii.) that on such a 
hypothesis it is not any easier to understand the geographical 
address of 1! than on the hypothesis that the epistle was 
written by Silvanus for Peter; and (ili.) that the pseudonymous 
theory fails (see above) to account adequately for the lack of 
emphasis on Peter’s prestige and apostolic qualifications. It is 
true that an author who wrote under an apostolic name would 
feel less inclination to emphasise his xom-de-plume if he wrote 
merely for hortorary purposes than if he had any polemical or 
theological aim (so Wrede). Still, this consideration hardly 
meets the data of 1 P. It is the apparent absence of definite 
motive which tells against the pseudonymous hypothesis most 
heavily. Once the ‘mediating’ tendency of the epistle is 
abandoned, it becomes more difficult than ever to find any 
satisfactory place for it after Peter’s death, and the further down 
we go, the object of the writing becomes less and less obvious. 
Any writer, producing a work under Peter’s name, towards the 
end of the first century, would almost certainly have coloured 
the personality of the apostle to suit not only the tradition 
(cp. Mt 1618*; Clem. Rom. 40-41), but the contemporary status 
of his office. Volkmar’s hypothesis, that it was composed under 
Antoninus, ¢ A.D. 140 (ZWT., 1861, pp. 427 f.), drops with his 
idea that Enoch (quoted in 3!%) was not written till a.D. 132, and 
in any case the use of the epistle by Polykarp rules such a view 
out of court, as well as that of Zeller (ZWT7., 1876, pp. 35 f.), 
Steck (/PT., 1891, pp. 561 f.), and van Manen, who adhere 
to Hadrian’s reign. The choice really lies between the age of 
Trajan and that of Domitian. The former view was at one 
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time almost dominant (Cludius, Schwegler’s /VZ. 11. 14 f. ; Hilgen- 
feld, inl. 624 f.; Baur, Mangold, Lipsius, Keim, Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. ii. 160; W. Briickner, Hausrath, and S. David- 
son, J/VT. i. 529-563), and is still maintained by Holtzmann 
(GGA, 1894, pp. 27 f.), Schmiedel (£47. 761-762), Baljon, 
Kreyenbthl (Zuglm der Wahrheit, i. 97 f.), Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 
508-509), and P. Schmidt (ZW7., 1907, pp. 24 f.). Recently 
there has been a disposition, however, to retreat towards the 
beginning of the second century,* in the direction of a date «. 
A.D. 100 rather than A.D. 132-117, as in the case of Cone 
(Gospel and tts Interpretations, pp. 260 f.), Julicher (GCGA., 
1834, pp. 549 f.), and Gunkel, partly to allow time for the 
epistle’s use by Papias and Polykarp, partly because the alleged 
traces of the Trajanic persecution under Pliny no longer seem 
decisive (indeed, when the imperial cultus was in force, an 
unqualified phrase like that of 2!’ becomes almost incredible), 
and partly owing to a general retreat from the Tubingen + idea 
(e.g. Schwegler, /VZ. ii. 22) that the epistle represents a second- 
century attempt, from the Jewish Christian side, to come to 
some understanding with the Pauline opposition. The last- 
named conception is no longer defensible or defended, though 
two romantic attempts have been made recently to combine 
part of it with a defence of the Petrine authorship, Zahn (£777. 
ii, pp. 7-8) suggesting that Gentile Christians would feel in- 


* One unresolved difficulty in the path of this hypothesis lies in the relaxa- 
tion of the imperial régime after Domitian’s assassination in 96. There is 
nothing to account for the sense of pressure about A.D. 100, when there was 
rather a lull in the storm. 

+ Even Mayerhoff (pp. 103 f.) and Reuss (V77z. ii. pp. 262 f.) at one 
time detected a mediating tendency in the epistle, while some (e.g. Alford) 
detect in 5” a ratification of the Pauline type of doctrine originally taught 
in these churches. Schmiedel still takes 5!*f as an expression of ecclesiastical 
tendency, although in the same breath he avers that ‘‘ the remaining contents 
of the epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a reconciliation 
between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity which the Tiibingen school 
attributed to it” (2442. 4521). For ‘‘little,” ‘‘nothing” ought to be 
substituted. But, even apart from that, the interpretation is inconsistent and 
inadequate. The coherence and point of the writing are lost, if a special 
and subt!e motive is introduced at the very close. Whichever way the 
epistle moves, it must move all together, like Wordsworth’s cloud, if it 
moves at all. Cp. Pileiderer’s Pau/indésmus (Eng. tr.), ii. pp. 149 f., and 
Hilgenfield (ZW7., 1873, pp. 465 f.). The arguments against the Trajanic 
date are best put by Usteri (pp. 239 f.). 
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spirited and consoled by receiving such counsels of faith from 
one who had been the leader of the circumcision (Gal 27), whilst 
Chase conjectures (p. 790) that Paul actually summoned Peter 
to Rome in order that their co-operation might be an object- 
lesson of unity, and that Silvanus, though the bearer of Peter’s 
letter, was primarily Paul’s messenger to the Asiatic Christians. 


§ 8. Literary structure.—Three endeavours have been made, from dif- 
ferent sides, to show that the writing is of more or less composite origin. 
(2) Harnack’s view (ZU. ii. 2. 106-109, ACL. ii. 1. 451-465), partly antici- 
pated by Cludius, that 11? and 5!*™ represent second-century additions * 
(A.D. 150-175) to an earlier, anonymous homily, in order to guarantee its 
apostolic rights to a place in the rising canon of Christian scriptures, is due 
to his perception of the insuperable difficulties that beset any form of the 
pseudonymous hypothesis; but it is liable to the crucial objections that (i.) 
it fails to explain why a homily which is ex hyfothes¢ so devoid of Petrine 
and so full of Pauline Christianity should be attributed to Peter ; (ii.) that 
it implies the tract or homily began with Blessed be the God and Father, etc. 
(13)—an opening which is otherwise known to us (cp. 2 Co 15, Eph 1%) onlv 
as the sequel to the address of an epistle;+ (iii.) that the difficulties im 
1}-2 51-14 are at least as explicable on the hypothesis of these verses being 
original as on that of their addition by a later scribe; (iv.) that Harnack 
frankly abandons all attempts to explain why in a so-called ‘catholic’ epistle 
a definite selection of provinces, and, indeed, of such provinces as those of r', 
should be introduced; (v.) that the true grace of God (51) bears directty, 
though not exclusively, on the main thought of the epistle (cp. 51° after you 
have suffered a little the God of all grace shall, etc.), namely, that the reality 
of God’s grace and the genuineness of his calling are not to be doubted cn 
account of the suffering to which they expose the Christian; (vi.) that this 
view involves the unlikelihood of one corrected copy having supplanted the 
numerous uninterpolated copies which must have been in circulation 
throughout the churches before the particular scribe began his work ; and 
(vii.) that the self-designation in 5! (a witness of the sufferings of Christ) 
points naturally to Peter,t whether the epistle is pseudonymous or not, 
rather than to some unknown Roman confessor, just as the following allusion 


* Possibly made by the author of 2 Peter (3). This is as precarious as 
the alternative idea that the writing had originally another address, but it is 
more plausible than the hypothesis that Peter’s name was added by some 
irresponsible scribe, ‘‘who had no idea of giving the epistle canonical 
authority, but thought he saw good reason for regarding it as the work of 
Peter’ (McGiffert, 44. p. 596). If the data of the writing afford no suffi- 
cient motive for pseudonymity, they are still less likely to have suggested 
Peter to any scribe or copyist. 

+ Similarly, on the analogy of the other early Christian epistles, 51°” 
suggests the close of a letter or epistle, not of a homily, and an allusion like 
that of 5! confirms this idea. 

t The similar phrase in 1 Co 15" is not quite parallel, and does not fix 
the sense of the term here. 
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to shepherding the flock of God (57%) echoes the tradition afterwards voiced 
in Jn 21-17, For these reasons, drawn from internal and external evidence 
alike, this ingenious theory cannot be held to have hit the ford exactly.* 

(4) Soltau’s essay (SA, 1905, 302 f. ; 1906, 456-460),+ starting from the 
erroneous literary criterion that an original writer will eschew verbal repeti- 
tions, disentangles an early Christian tract or homily, written during Domi- 
Hans xeion, from a series of interpolations: (1477) 31777 45% shh: 12-14" with 
smaller insertions, ¢.g., in 172 2° 31°) which transformed it into a Petrine 
epistle. The proofs of literary dependence (52 on Tit 27, 54 on He 13”, 
5°» on Ja 4°, and 3% on Col 2!) 31), however, are most hazardous; the 
evidence for a difference of tone and style between the original and the later 
additions is not convincing (¢.g. 2° explains 5! quite as well as 11, while the 
conceptions of 11? are not different from those of the body of the writing) ; 
and if 51° does appear slightly disconnected in its present setting, instead of 
regarding it as an interpolation (for which the contents afford no justification), 
I should prefer to regard 51° as a misplaced section which originally lay 
between 3’ and 3%. 

(c) Volter’s independent attempt (Der Erste Petrusbrief, seine Entste- 
hung und Stellung in der Geschichte des Urchristentums, 1906) distinguishes 
a pseudonymous Petrine epistle, written at Rome previous to the Domitianic 
persecution, from a series of later interpolations (‘Iycot Xpicrov, dvrov. . . 
BiOuvias, 11; cai p. .. . wAnOvvOeln, 17; ToD Kupiov. . . Xpiorod, dv dvacrdcews 
"I. X. éx vexpOv, 13; ev daox. I. X., 173 6v .. . meorevovtes dé, 18; 1135 ep 
mvevpare ayly dost. am ovpavod, 112; év dmox.’I. X., 138; 118-21 24; Gua "I. 
K., 2°; ém avr@, 2°; 272°; roy Xpiorov, 3% ; ev Xpior@, 31°; 318-4; dia’ I. X., 
4s gl219s Kal udprus... Kowwvds, 51; elddres . . . emuredetaOat, 5°; dAlyov 
madovras, &v Xpiorw, 519; év B., 513; rots év Xpiorw, 514) added fc. 115 A.D. dur- 


* McGiffert (AA. 598 f.) ingeniously suggests Barnabas as the author of 
the anonymous original. Certainly, so far as we can judge, Paul, Barnabas, 
and Peter were the only three men who stood in the relationship indicated 
by 54"! to Mark and Silvanus. Barnabas had been in touch with Paul and 
Asia Minor; he was a Hellenist, also, who would know the LXX. But 259 
need not have come from a Levite, and Barnabas had no special call to 
remain anonymous as an author. 

{~ Cp. Clemen’s adverse discussion (SX., 1905, 619-628). 

+ 3!°1 and 4°, the passages on the descent and mission to the underworld, 
are no doubt parenthetical ; but this does not involve their interpolation at a 
later date, as Cramer (VWzeuwe bijdragen, vil. 4. 73 f., 126 f.) and A. Meyer 
(die moderne Forschung tiber die Gesch. d. Ure., 1898, p. 43) propose (cp. 
Baljon, Zheol. Stud., 1891, 429-431), followed recently by P. Schmidt 
(ZWT., 1907, 42f.), who assigns 3!% and 4® to various hands, the latter 
interpolation being made by one who either did not know of 3! or wished to 
emphasise a simpler and more orthodox idea of the descensus. In any case, 
the interpolation must have been inserted during the earlier part of the second 
century, as Origen found it in his text. Hart (2G7. v. 2f.) suggests that 4-54 
is a postscript intended for some of the community who were exposed to special 
trial ; but the allusions to persecution in 2-3 are sufficient to shew that the 
situation of the churches addressed was probably homogeneous in this respect. 
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ing the Asiatic persecution under Trajan. This hypothesis is beset, however, 
with insuperable difficulties, literary and historical. It is most improbable 
that any writing towards the close of the first century would be circulated 
as Petrine which explicitly avoided all mention of Jesus Christ (p. 27; by 
way of protest against Paul’s Christology!) and contented itself with 
religious conceptions which added nothing specifically Christian to the OT. 
piety. Volter, indeed (pp. 42 f.), postulates a blanched Christianity of this 
kind at Rome, but it is a house of his own building, based on the 
odd remains of 1 Peter, Clem. Rom., Hermas, and James, all of which have 
to be more or less arbitrarily broken up in order to secure a foundation 
for the historical reconstruction of a ‘Christianity (szc) which is no new, 
independent religion, resting on special and saving facts, but one which 
founds on the OT revelation—a revelation which Christianity alone com- 
prehends in its true moral and religious kernel and im its universal 
tendency.’ 

Any theory of the writing thus turns out to involve a fairly specu- 
lative reconstruction of the historical data requisite for its setting. If, as 
Harnack insists, the alternative lies between some form of his own theory 
and a Petrine origin, the latter probably will carry the day. An early date 
is favoured by the absence of any heretical tendencies among the readers, 
the naive outlook on the imminent end (4!"*-), and the exercise of charismatic 
gifts (41°); dmoxdAuvyus and dvacrpogy are favourite words of the epistle, 
and by common consent it has the stamp of primitive Christianity more 
clearly than any other, not only of ihe writings in the Petrine New Testament 
(Gospel, Acts, Epp., Apoc.), but of the post-Pauline writings. The hypothesis 
of Silvanus’ share in its composition is not illegitimate, and since it meets 
the difficulty of the style as well as—in part—that of the religious outlook, 
while the problem of the ‘‘ persecution”-allusions is not insuperable, there 
is some reason to accept the pastoral as the earliest literary memento of the 
primitive apostolic mission, a writing which voices not so much a personality 
asa great cause. The fact that it is practically the sole witness of its class, 
is intelligible in the light of the mission itself. If tradition is to be credited, 
attention to literary composition was precluded, as a rule, not simply by 
natural inaptitude, but by the more pressing concerns of practical organisation 
and propaganda (cp. Eus. 4. £. ili. 24. 3: Tis Tov odpavev Baoirelas Thy 
yvGow eri wacav Karnyyeddov Thy oikoumévnv, oTovd7s THs Wepl TO Aoyoypadetv 
pukpay wovovpevor ppovTida’ Kal rovr’ érparrov are pelfovr kal bwép dvOpwrop 
é€umnpeTovpevot Staxovig). 
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Semler (Halle, 1784); Hasse (Jena, 1786); Hartmann (1793); L. Morus 
(1794); H. C. A. Haenlein (Erlangen, 1799) ; M. T. Laurman (Gréningen, 
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(Recherches critiques sur [épitre de Jude, avec commentaire, 1851; Eng. tr 
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in ‘British and Foreign Evang. Review,’ July 1859)*; M. F. Rampf 
(Salzburg, 1854)*; John Lillie (New York, 1854); F. Gardiner (Boston, 
1856); Fronmiiller (Lange’s Azbel-Werk*, Eng. tr., New York, 1867); 
Wiesinger (Olshausen’s Comm. 1862); Th. Schott (Erlangen, 1863); M. F. 
Roos (1864); B. Briickner* (Leipzig, 1865); Ewald (1870); Bisping (1871) ; 
Alford 4(1871); Hofmann (1875); Huther (— Meyer4, 1877, Eng. tr. 1881); 
Reuss (1878 ; Plumptre (Cambridge Bzble, 1880); Lumby (Speaker's Comm. 
1881); Angus (Schaff’s Comm. 1883); Keil (Leipzig, 1833); Salmond 
(Pulpit Comm. 1889); ¥. Spitta, Der 2 Brief des Petrus und der Brief des 
Judas (1885)* ; Plummer (Zxfos. Bible, 1891); Burger? (Kurzgefasster 
Comm. 1895); Kiihl (— Meyer®, 1897)*; G. Wandel, Der Brief Judas, 
exegetisch-praktisch behandelt (Leipzig, 1898); von Soden® (HC. 1899); 
Basil Gheorghiu, Der Brief d. J. Hinleitung und Kommentar (Czernowitz, 
1901) *; Cone (New York, 1901); C. Bigg? (/CC. 1902) * ; Calmes (Paris, 
1905); F. Weidner (New York, 1906); J. B. Mayor, 7he Epzstle of St. Jude 
and the Second Epistle of St. Peter (t907)* ; G. Hollmann (SVT, 1907) ; 
J. de Zwaan (Tweede Petrus en Judas, 1909)* ; J. B. Mayor (ZGT. 1910). 

(4) Studies—Adam Sasbouth, Jz fzst. Jude (1500); C. Sibelius, / 
divinam J. apostoli epistolam conciones sacre (Amsterdam, 1631); Antoine- 
Nicolas du Bois, Catholica Jude epistola . . . explicata (Paris, 1644); Dahl, 
De Authent. Epp. Petri post. et Jude (Rostock, 1807); J. D. Schulze, Der 
schriftstellerische Charakter u. Werth des Petrus, Judas, und Jakobus 
(Leipzig, 1811); A. Jessieu, De authentia ep. Jude (1821); L. A. Arnauld’s 
Essat Critique sur Vauthent. de Jude (1835); Mayerhoff’s Petrinzsche 
Schriften, pp. 171-182 (1835)*; F. Brun’s Zssat dune introd. critique a 
Vépitre de Jude (1842); E. Arnauld, Examen de objection faite al épitre de 
J. au sujet de ses citat. apocryphes (1849); Ritschl (SX., 1861, pp. 103f., on 
the errorists); Schenkel (BZ. iii. 433 f.); Schwegler’s MZ. i. 518-522; 
Straatman (77., 1879, pp. 100f.) ; Venables (Smith’s D&B. i. 1164-1167) 
Sabatier (ZS. vii. 476-478); Farrar, arly Days of Christianity 
(ch. xi.); A. Vieljeux, /xtrod. a P’épitre ae Jude (Montauban, 1894); Moffatt 
(HNT. 589f.); Cone (Z£Bz. 2630-2632); Sieffert (PRE. ix. 589-592); 
Chase (DB. ii. 799-806) *; V. Ermoni (Vigoroux’ DZ. iii. 1807f.); Zahn 
(Zznl. § 43); F. Maier (Bzblesche Studien, xi. 1906, 1-2) *; T. Barns, ‘The 
Epistle of Jude, A Study in the Marcosian heresy’ (/7'S., 1905, 391-411, 
answered by Mayor, zézd. pp. 569-577); Holtzmann (Deutsche Litteratur- 
zeztung, 1906, 1040-43, review of Maier); Maier (Zeztschrift fir kath. 
Theologte, 1906, 693-729). 


§ 1. Contents.—After the address (vv.!-?) the writer explains 
that his reason for communicating with his friends (vv.3") is to 
warn them against a body of errorists within the church, a set of 
loud, arrogant, and poisonous characters,! whose doom (rotro 70 
kpiua, proleptic) is violently and vividly described as that of 
their older angelic and human prototypes ‘vv. 1!) in vice. The 
writer especially recalls a prediction of their fate in the book of 


1 The phrase tives here (v.4), as, ¢.g., in Gal 21%, has ‘quelque chose de 
méprisant’ (Arnauld). 
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Enoch (vv.!2),* and urges his readers to adhere (vv.17-18. 20f.) 
steadfastly to the primitive, apostolic tradition of the faith against 
plausible innovations (cp. v.83 r7 drag wapadofeion). With a brief 
doxology (vv.24%5) the letter closes. Religious conservatism + 
is its keynote. The pretensions of the doeBeis are contrasted 
with the fixed and final Christian tradition (cp. 1 Jn 220 gf 56f.), 
Their very methods and fate are no new thing; long ago (dAar) 
this had been foreseen by prophets and apostles alike. The 
writer disclaims originality even for his own warnings; all he 
requires to do is to remind orthodox Christians (vv.> 17) of the 
principles and prophecies of that faith which they already know 
(cp. 1 Jn 279-21),a plea for orthodoxy which is curiously bound 
up with belief in several superstitions drawn from what the author 
of Titus (1!*) would have sharply denounced as ‘ Jewish myths.’ 


Conservatism involves retrospect, and the epistle looks back upon the 
apostolic age as (vv.*17)¢ distant and authoritative. These allusions are 
not to be explained away as if they meant no more than that the apostles were 
scattered (and therefore out of reach), or that the primitive Palestinian 
apostles alone are conceived of as dead. Neither does the @\eyov tyiv 
necessarily imply that the readers had at one time been hearers of the 
apostles. On the other hand, it is a forced interpretation of v.° which finds 
in it an allusion to the Lord’s punishment of unbelieving Israel at the fall 
of Jerusalem (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, Zahn); for, apart from other reasons 
(cp. F. Maier’s essay in BZ., 1904, 377-397), 7d devrepov refers not to two 
separate events, but to a stage later than the cwoas (cp. 1 Co 10", He 3)%), 
and it would be irregular to introduce a symbolic modern (contrast mdAaz, 
v.4) example in the midst of historical ones. The order of *7 is no doubt 
unchronological, but the anticlimax is not bettered by shifting v.5 into the 
NT period. The reverse attempt (¢.g. Credner, Rampf, Bleek, Gutjahr) to 
argue from J.’s silence that he must have written prior to the disaster of 
A.D. 70, is as unconvincing here as in the case of Hebrews. It is doubtful if 
the destruction of Jerusalem would have seemed to him an instance of divine 


* On the Enochic background of the epistle, cp. Lods, Le ure d’ Hénoch 
(pp. 98-100), and Chase (DJ. ii. 801-802, where the parallels are quoted). 

t ‘‘Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly orthodox, 
highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the fourth century” (Bigg, 

rg25): 

fe + While zloris by itself was used objectively by Paul now and then (ep. 
Gal 1%, Phil 12”, cp. Ac 67), the context and the form of v.8 (the fazth once for 
all delivered, not to you, but fo the saints), taken with v.™ (your most holy 
faith), show unmistakably the sub-apostolic atmosphere (cp. ¢.g. Polykarp, 
who speaks of being ‘built up els riv dodetcay tyiv rior’ [iii. 2, iv. 2)). 
But there is no allusion to any formula of faith transmitted to the disciples, as 
A. Seeberg contends (Der Katechismus d. Urchristenhett, 1903, pp. 195-196) ; 
wloris is simply the body of Christian belief. 
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judgment on sceptical antinomianism, and in any case his choice of instances 
is dictated by special motives, ¢.g. the desire to adduce the prototypes of error 
in ancient prophecy, particularly from apocalyptic sources. 


§ 2. Characteristics. —The writer and his circle are at home 
within the (pp. 32f.) literature and legends* of Judaism, as the 
allusions to the book of Enoch and (v.°) the Assumption of Moses 
(cp. R. H. Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 105 f.)show ; but this 
is no clue to the epistle’s date or mz/zew, since both were written 
by the time of Jesus, and since the former was widely read and 
honoured in early Christianity, if we may judge from the allusions 
and citations of the first and second centuries (cp. F. Martin, 
Le livre ad Héenoch, 1906, pp. cxiif.; Lawlor in Journal of 
Philology, 1897, 164-225). The latter “represents that tendency 
in Jewish thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity” (Burkitt, DZ. 111. 449), and its opposition to the 
antinomian tendencies of the Sadducees may have recommended 
it to J. in view of his contemporary errorists. His familiarity 
with apocalyptic literature is probably responsible for the otrou 
eiow rubric, cp. vv.) 10 12.16.19 4 favourite expression with such 
writers (cp. e.g. Zec 1%, Apoc 714 etc., En 463, Slav. En 73 
etc.), as well as for the Hebraistic colouring of his periods.t 
“‘ Die ganze Redeweise ist tiber aus lebhaft und gedrangt, plastisch 
und konkret, mit einem Wort: echt orientalisch” (F. Maier, 
p. 168). The fondness for triple grouping (vv. 4 5-7. 8 11f, 28. 25¢) 
is more outstanding than the three instances where a fivefold 
arrangement (vv.!2-13- 16.25) can be observed, and there is a 
certain balance and even rhythm of structure (cp. Cladder in 
JTS., 1904, 598-603) visible in the antithetical poise of various 
sentences and paragraphs, which smacks of the older Jewish 
writings. These features, however, do not stamp the work as 
late or early. The epistle shares with Luke’s writings in the NT 
collection, words like dyaAdiaows (He 19 LXX), dAoyos, the 
Hellenistic yapita for xépw (v.4A=Ac 2427 259), evurmaldpevor 
(Ac 217 LXX), and the dative in v.4=Lk 183!: with Hebrews, t 


* On the Michael-myth, see J. T. Marshall (47. xi. 390-391) and 
Lueken’s Zrzengel Michael (1898), with Cheyne’s Bzble Problems (226 f.). 

+ That he was a Jewish Christian does not necessarily follow, much less 
that his audience were Jewish Christians (Hoennicke, /C. 92-93), though 
the former inference is plausible on broader grounds. 

$Cp. the collocation of three participles with a finite vb. (v.7+= 
He 1217), 
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avtidoyia, logos, peyadwovvy ; and with Paul one or two terms, 
such as did.os, kupidtys, olkntypiov, and apoypadeww, besides ay.ot 
and xAnrot. But these are either too casual or too diverse in 
meaning to prove any literary relationship. Apart from the 
allusion in v.!® to language which the later Gnostics had adopted 
from Paul (cp. 1 Co 214), and the resemblances of the address 
(cp. 1 Th 14, 2 Th 21%) and the doxology (v.%=Ro 162-27, 
see above, p. 135), there is little or nothing to indicate any use 
or even reminiscences of the genuine Pauline correspondence. 
The impression of a similarity of atmosphere between the epistle 
and the Pauline pastorals is heightened, however, by a series 
of coincidences in thought and expression H=2 Ti 38, the 
use of ziorts and of @éos cwryp), particularly in v.!”’ which 
implies the circulation of a prophecy such as has been pre- 
served in these pastorals. It is therefore highly probable that 
the latter were known to this writer, though there is no clear 
evidence that he used them. 

§ 3. Relation to 2 Peter.—Special literature: E. A. Richter, 
De origine epist. P. posterioris ex epist. Jude repetenda (1810) ; 
E. Moutier, La seconde épitre de Pierre et celle de Jude (Strassburg, 
1829), Mayerhoff’s Zinlectung in die petrinischen Schriften (1835), 
pp. 171-182; B. Weiss (SX, 1866, 256f.); O. Michael in 
Festschrift fir Ficke (Leipzig, 1897); H. Schwienhorst, Das 
Verhaltniss des Judasbriefes zum swetten Petrusbrief untersucht 
(Miinster, 1904); A. Maier (7Q., 1905, 547-580); J. B. Mayor 
in £GT. v. 303-317. 

The similarities between Judas and 2 P. are not altogether 
confined to “& of the former and the second chapter of the 
latter (cp. e.g. Jud 3=2 P 271, Jud*’=2 P 3" Jud * ee 
Jud | 8—2 P 344 Jud *=2 P 3”, Jud *=2' Pa) baa 
chapter they mount up to an exceptional height, as may be seen 
from the following summary: 


Jupas 2P2 


(*) For certain men have slipped in 
by stealth (wapecéduvcav), those who 
were long ago (7dXac) predestined 
(eis TodTo 76 Kplua) to this dvom 
—impious men, perverting our God’s 
grace into aoéAyerav, and denying 


(?) False teachers, men who shall 
stealthily introduce (wapecodtoucr) 
destructive heresies . . . denying 
the Master who bought them (ror 
ayopdcavTa atrovs decmoTnv apvov- 
juevot).™ 


* The contrast of dyopdcavra is with the extortionate demands of the 
errorists for remuneration (2°, cp. Tit 12; Iren. i. 13. 3; Eus. H. Z. v. 18. 2) 
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the only Master and our Lord Jesus 
Christ (kal rdv pdvov deomdrnv kal 
KUpov jpav "I. X. dpvovpevor). 

(8) And angels which kept not their 
office but abandoned their own habit- 
ation, he has kept under the nether 
blackness in fetters everlasting 
(decpots didlos bwrd Sopov TerHpyKev) 
for the judgment (els xplow) of the 
great day. 

(7) Even as* Sodom and Gomorrha, 
with the surrounding cities . . . are 
exhibited as a warning (detypa), 
undergoing the penalty of fire eternal. 

(8) These men f with their sensual 
dreams pollute the flesh (cdpxa mual- 
vovow), contemn the Lordship («vpid- 
tTyTa GOerovo.v), and abuse Majesties 
(ddgas PAacPypoiorv). 


(2) Now when Michael the arch- 
angel was disputing with the devil in 
controversy over the body of Moses, 
he dared not (ovx érodujoev) bring 
an abusive accusation against him 
(kplow éreveykew Brac Pyplas). 


(°) But these men heap abuse on 
whatever they are ignorant of (otroe 
de, doa ev ovK oidacw Bracdnpotour), 
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(7) And many still follow their 
aoehyeias 

(°) ois ro Kpluaekmadat ovK dpyel. 

(4) God spared not angels when 
they sinned, but thrusting them down 
to Tartarus, to pits of nether black- 
ness (cecpois (dpov), delivered them to 
be kept for judgment (rapédwxev els 
kplow Tnpovpévous). 


(°) Reducing the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha to ashes . . . making 
an example of them (imddevypa Te- 
Oelxws). 

(1°) Those who walk after the flesh 
in the lust of pollution (6rlow capkds 
[=Jud 7 émlcw cupxés] ev émiOupla 
fuacpod), and despise the Lordship 
(kuptétynTos). Daring (ToAuyral, cp. 
Jud °), ... they tremble not when 
they abuse Majesties (ddgas Bdacdgn- 
povrTes). 


(11) Whereas angels . . ot 


do not bring an abusive accusation 
against them (épovow Brdopnpov 
Kpiowv). 

(12) But these men, like irrational 
brutes (odrou dé, ws dXova F@a) by 
nature born (gvorxa) for capture and 


* The region of the Dead Sea, with its volcanic features, is associated in 


En 17° with the subterranean burning of the fallen angels. 


In 2 P. the 


deluge is inserted between the fall of the angels and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha (cp. 3°), whereas Kain and Korah fall out. By the omission 
of the apostasy of the Israelites, 2 P. straightens out the chronology of Jud. 
On the other hand, 2 P.’s insertion of God’s rescuing mercy (2* 7 9), when 
contrasted with Jud 2-3, shows that the situation has become more serious. 
2 P.’s start with the fallen angels is motived by the fact that they were the 
instructors of mankind in malpractices, according to Jewish tradition (cp. 
En, ix. 5-6, x. 7, etc.), and consequently the natural prototype of false 
teachers (2!'); his insertion anticipates the milder thought of 3%, and is 
suggested by the allusion of 1 P 3% to Noah. J.’s reference to the sin of the 
angels in connection with Sodom is an echo of the tradition preserved in Test. 
Napth. iii. 

+ Peter’s generalising version is less clear than J.’s, but it is plainly written 
with reference to the position of the latter in the argument. 
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and whatever they do understand by 
nature (@voixds), like the irrational 
brutes (®s Ta AXoya (a), through 
that are they corrupted (#6elpovrat). 


(4) They went the road of (77 66) 
Kain, rushed headlong for wages 
(41008) in the error of Balaam. 


(?) These men are the sunken 
rocks (omAddes) in your love-feasts 
(év rats aydmrats budv), feasting with 
you (cuvevwxovpevot). 

(22-18) Rainless clouds (vepéAau 
dyudpo), swept along by winds... 
for whom the nether blackness of 
darkness has been for ever reserved 
(ois 6 §ddos Tov oKxérouvs els aladva 
TETHPNTAL). 

(46) Their mouth speaks extrava- 
gantly (époyka). 

(17) Remember the words (uvjoOnre 
T&v pyudrwv) spoken beforehand by 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus (ray 
mpoeipnuévaw UTO TOV amrocTé\wy),. 


(18) how they told you: at the end 
of the time (éx’ éoxdrov rod xpévov) 
there shall be (écovrat, v.1. EXevcovrat) 
scoffers (éumatkrat), walking after 
their own impious lusts (kara ras 
éauTav émiduulas mopevduevor Tov 
ageBemv). 
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corruption (¢@opdy), uttering abuse 
about things they are ignorant of (é 
ols dyvootcw Bracdnuodryres), shall 
also perish in their corruption (év 77 
POopa abr&v Pbapjoovrat). 

(5) They followed the road (rq 
66@) of Balaam the son of Bosor,* 
who loved the wages (ula@ov) of mal- 
practice. 

(3) Spots and blots (omic kal 
pOpo)... &v tats dmdrast (vl. 
aydmrats) alrav... feasting with 
you (cuvevwxovpmevot vpiv). 

(7) These men are _ waterless 
fountains (wyyal d&yvvdpor) and mists 
driven by a squall . . . for whom the 
nether blackness of darkness has been 
reserved (ols 6 {édos rod oxérovus eis 
aldva Ternpyrat). 

(#8) Uttering futile extravagances 
(varépoyxa). 

(3) Remember the words spoken 
beforehand (pvycOjva Tay mpoetpy- 
pévwv) by the holy prophets and the 
commandment of the apostles sent 
you from the Lord and Saviour ;f 

3° knowing this first of all, that in 
the last days (ém’ éoxdrwr Tv juepav) 
scoffers (€u7aikrat) shall come (éAed- 
govrat) scofing, walking after their 
own lusts (xara tas lolas érsOuplas 
air@v mopevduevot). 


These phenomena imply either (2) the common use of some earlier docu- 


ment, or (4) a literary relationship between the two epistles. 


The former 


theory fails to explain anything except the legendary elements, which can 
satisfactorily be accounted for, especially since the discovery of the book of 
Enoch, without conjecturing (with older critics like Herder and Hasse) 
some Persian original, or§ some Aramaic document containing Noachic and 


* Bosor is a blunder for Beor (cp. & B), unless, with A. Sanda (BZ, 
1904, 188 f.), it is to be taken geographically. 

+ For this use of dwdrn, see Nageli’s Der Wortschatz d. Paulus, p. 15. 

+ Spitta and Baljon omit xai7is . . . owripos as a gloss; Blass inserts 
dca between 7s and 7Gyr (as in the title of the Didaché). 

§ Cp. Sherlock’s Dissertation concerning the Authority of the Second Epistle 
of Peter; Kaiser’s Commentarius, guo lingua aramaice usus ad judicanda e 
tnterpretanda plure N.T. loca... defenditur (1831), pp. 77 f., and Lumby 
in Exp.) iv. 461. ah 
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Enochic prophecies upon the deluge, or, finally, a Jewish or Jewish Christian 
‘Strafpredigt.”* The alternative hypothesis (4) is rather to be accepted in 
the form of a dependence of 2 P. upon Judas (so the large majority of 
critics, especially Credner, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Abbott, Weiss, 
_Baljon, Bovon, Chase, F. Maier, Jiilicher, Salmon, Mayor, and Belser, as 
against Luther’s opinion, which was supported by Dietlein, Lumby, Mansel, 
Hofmann, Plummer, Spitta, Zahn, and Bigg). (i.) It is inherently more likely 
that a later writer should incorporate practically the bulk of a brief note like 
that of Judas, than that the author of the latter should select only the 
middle portion of 2 Pet. To this it is not enougn to reply that he chose only 
the section which suited his purpose, for if his purpose (as Spitta urges) was 
to emphasise the apostolic warnings against libertines, be would have made it 
more clear that he was using Peter’s zpszss¢ma uerba, and in any case a section 
like that of 326 would have been as apt to hisaim. Furthermore (ii.) Judas 
has the notes of an original writer. The style is sententious, forcible, and 
terse, as compared with the cloudy and rhetorical language of 2 P. (cp. 
Jud 4 with 2 P 23, Jud ® with 2 P 24, Jud? with 2 P 2°, Jud® with 2 P 2”, Jud? 
with 2 P 2", Jud 1° with 2 P 2!”) ; thus—to quote one instance—the vernacular 
omovdny mapeugépew of the later writer (1°) is a relapse from the correct 
amovdny movetofat of Jud *, Again, (iii.) 2 P. has exaggerated the habit of 
iteration which crops up now and again in Jud. (cp. typet and fddos in ® 18 
plots in ® % 15, and Bracdyu. in 8, also 16 and 38) despite the latter’s 
skill in devising synonyms. In the later writer, partly owing to an imitation 
of 1 P., where this literary trait occasionally recurs (cp. owrypla in 19°)"; Kaxo- 
mods, 21% 14; dyafom., 214-1 2°), the iteration of insignificant terms becomes 
almost wearisome (cp. émixopnyetv, 1% 1} s vex O., 117-18 5 dropev-yeuy, 1% 1. 18. 20, 
apopyreta, 12% 7; pbéyyecOar, 21% 18; Sehed fe, 2) 18; wwoOds ddikias, 21% 15, 
gToxela Kavoovpeva, 31% }2 etc. etc.). Finally, (iv.) at several points the 
language of 2 P. is only intelligible from that of Judas; e.g. the general- 
ised allusion to angels in 2 P 2!°" becomes clear from Jud ® with its specific 
reference to Michael. The haste and vehemence of Judas the zealot lead 
him now and then into a certain confused tone of denunciation, which is 
at once softened and straightened out in the later epistle. 2 P. has not the 
urgency which dictated the composition of Judas; it is more derivative than 
the latter. ‘‘The impression which they leave on my mind is that in J. we 
have the first thought, in P. the second thought; that we can generally 
see a reason why P. ahould have altered J., but very rarely a reason why 
what we read in P. should have been altered to what we find in J.P. is more 
reflective, J. more spontaneous” (Mayor, p. xxv). ‘‘Es ist eine absurde 
Vorstellung, dass der kleine, an Vorstellungen viel reichere Jud aus einzelnen, 
da und dort herausgerissenen, tiber eine grossere Flaiche zerstreuten, an sich 
meist ganz nebensichlichen, fast armseligen Wortern und Sidtzen des grossen 
2 Petr zusammengestoppelt ist” (Maier, Der Judasbrief, 107-108). ‘*‘ Begrei- 
flich ist, dass ein Mann, der seinen Lesern noch mehr zu sagen hatte, den 
Inhalt des Judasbriefes in seinem grosseren Briefe verarbeitete ; dass aber 
Judas, wenn er vor den von Petrus geschilderten Irrlehrern warnen will, 
siatt sich ausdriicklich auf diese grosse Autoritat zu berufen, einfach ein Stiick 


* cv. Heinrici. Ure. 112, and Lit. Charakier d. NT Schrifien, 78-79. 
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des Petrusbriefes neu herausgibt unter seinem Namen, ist undenkbar” (Haupt 
in SX., 1904, 149). 

§ 4. Literary connections—While the earliest trace of the 
epistle is in 2 Pet., its brevity, limited circulation, and lack of 
significant ideas prevented it from being used by other writers in 
the second century; almost the only document which presents 
any resemblance to it is the Didaché, where 27 (od puoyoas ravra 
dvOpwrov, GANG ovs pev édéyfes, wepi 5& dv mpocevéy, ovs de 
dyaryoes trép tiv Wuxynv gov) recalls the similar triple sentence 
of Jud 2223 (kai ots péev éAéyxere Suakpivopevous, ovs d€ oawlere 
... ous O& édedre),* whilst J.’s assertion that the errorists’ 
Kup.oTnta aberodow (v.8) is explained by the counsel of Did. 4! 
(ryuyoets adrov—i.e. him who speaks the word of God—ds 
Kupuov* bev yap 7 Kupiotys Aadcirat, éxet Kupios éotw). The 
connection between murmuring and blasphemy is not striking 
enough to justify stress being laid (as, e.g., by Spitta, 534-535, 
and F. Maier, p. 65) on 3°8 as a possible instance of the use of 
Jud 10, and even were the text of Jud 2223 (cp. WH. ii. 106 f.) 
and of Did 27 more certain than it is, it would be imprudent to 
base any conclusions of literary filiation upon so lonely and 
precarious a piece of evidence. ‘‘On other grounds it seems 
likely that the two documents had their origin within the same 
circle of Christian thought, and it is conceivable that parts of the 
Didaché are w/timately the work of the author of the epistle” 
(Chase, 795). Be this as it may, the Didaché on the whole fails 
to furnish any ¢erminus ad quem for Judas, and still less do 
Barnabas (21 4%, against Jud **), 2 Clem. (20*= Jud §, cp. WZ'A. 
129), and Hermas (S7m. v. 7. 2=Jud 8, Sim. ix. 9. 13 against 
Jud 21), though the coincidence between Mart. Polyk. (address eos 
Kal <ipyvn Kal aydirn . . . wAnOvvOein) = Jud 2 (Acos tyiv Kal eipyvy 
Kal aydan tAnOvvOein) is remarkable enough (see above, p. 336). 

By the end of the second century the homily was accepted as canonical 
and apostolic in Alexandria (Clement, Origen), Africa (Tertullian), and Rome 
(Murat. Canon); but the very terms and context in which it is mentioned 


in the Mur. Canon and even in Origen (2% Matt. vol. xvii. 30) indicate that 
its reception was far from being unanimous ; f and this is corroborated by its 


—_ 





* A good case for the omission (with C4 Syr. hl.) of ods dé éheaze is 
presented by R. A. Falconer (ZxZ.° iv. 200-207). 

+ Besides, Tertullian not only mistakes J. for an apostle, but is chiefly 
interested in his epistle because it guarantees the authority of the book of 
Enoch (de cultu. fem. i. 3); while Clem. Alex.’s opinion is weakened by the 
fact that he attributes Hebrews to Paul. 
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absence subsequently from the writings of the Antioch school and the Syriac 
vulgate. The suspicions (Eus. H. Z. ii. 23. 25) which thus hindered its 
entrance into certain circles of the church, as one of the dvrideyéueva, were 
due not to critical scruples so much as to the hesitation aroused by the source 
and character of its apocryphal citations (so Jerome, ade utr. zllustr. cx.). 
Its unpopularity in the African churches, to judge from Cyprian’s lack of 
reference to it and from other data, and its faileee te win acceptance in the 
school of Antioch, rendered its ecclesiastical eareer as precarious and 
chequered as that of several of the other ‘catholic epistles.’ Its disrepute in 
many quarters, particularly throughout the West, was only partially counter- 
balanced by the fact that Clement of Alexandria (in his Myfotoposezs, cp. 
‘Westcott’s Canon, pp. 355 f.) and Didymus of the same city (in the fourth 
century) wrote comments on it, the latter with especial regard to its 
compromising employment of apocryphal writings. 


§ 5. Odject.—The writer is not interested in the doePets, as 
the apologists of the second century are in the principles of the 
errorists whom they controvert. He attempts no refutation of 
their theories, nor does he go into any detail in exposing their 
aberrations. He is a plain, honest leader of the church, who 
knows when round indignation is more telling than argument. 
His interest is purely practical. Alarmed at the possibility of his 
friends being contaminated by these intruders, he writes this 
brief, forcible warning, full of what Origen called éppwpevor Adyou. 
It denounces* rather than describes the objects of its attack, 
and there is a note of exaggerated severity in it, ‘a certain hasti- 
ness and tendency to take things at the worst’ (Bigg). When 
the news of the movement’s spread reached him (v.’), he was in 
the act of composing an epistle or treatise for his friends zepi ris 
Kowys owryptas: this he laid aside at once in order to lose no 
time in putting them on their guard. His practical object, 
together with the fact that the readers were well acquainted with 
the errorists, naturally gave no occasion for a minute transcript 
of the latter’s aims; one or two hints emerge which indicate 
their general physiognomy, but these glimpses are neither un- 
ambiguous nor coherent, z.e. they do not point to any one of the 
regular gnostic circles of which we have any knowledge. The 
note of dualism (v.* tov povoy deardrnv apvodpevor, v.2 wove Oe) F 
was common to most Gnostics, including, of course, the Carpo- 
kratians (so for Judas, Grotius and Mangold, Zin/. 723f., with 


*<*To a modern reader it is curious rather than edifying, with the 
exception of the beginning and end” (Mayor, p. clii). 

{ The phrase is not so much liturgical as a polemical reference to gnestic 
theosophies (cp. Jn 5“ 17%, and E. A. Abbott’s Dia¢., 1895, 2664). 
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Schenkel, Christusbild, 161 f.; Cone, Gospel and tts Earliest 
Interpretations, 338-341, and Pfleiderer, U7c. ii. 509 f.) and the 
Cainites (v.!!), who (according to Irenzus, i. 31. 1) claimed 
kinship with the Sodomites (v.7) and Korah (v.!); though the 
allusion to Kain, in the light of #f, seems to voice the Jewish 
tradition, as old as Philo (cp. Siegfried’s Pzlo, pp. 150 f.), that 
Kain was the first sceptic, who denied any future rewards for 
the good or punishment for the wicked (Targ. Jerus. on Gn 4’). 
Again, the abuse of love-feasts (v.!*), flattery of the rich (v.}), 
and antinomian tendencies, are common to these errorists and 
to the followers of Marcus in Asia Minor, ¢ a.p. 160 (Tren. i. 
13-21); but Judas never alludes to the women over whom 
Marcus exercised extraordinary power, and the above traits are 
not peculiar to the Marcosians. The combination of denying 
Christ (v.*) with immorality would harmonise either with Tit 116 
or with the Nikolaitans * (Apoc 26 } cp. 218 ob jjpyvjow thy miotLW 
pov). There is no evidence to connect it with any theoretical 
error, such as that of Cerinthus (cp. 1 Jn 22%"), on the person of 
Christ, but the libertine conduct of J.’s errorists was plainly 
justified in their own opinion by their views (cp. v.®); just as the 
Carpokratians (¢. A.D. 140), whose heresy Clem. Alex. (Stvom. iii. 
2. 6-10) found prophetically described in this epistle, advocated 
promiscuous sexual indulgence on the ground that the sexual 
impulse was a God-given instinct. Kain and Korah (v.!) were 
honoured by the Ophites, of whom the Cainites were an offshoot, 
and the adherents of Simon Magus and of Carpokrates are said 
by Irenzus (i. 25. 1) to have scoffed at the angels who were 
responsible for the creation. 

Whoever they were, they were charged by Judas with sodomy 
(v.”) and sexual abuses (v.1°),+ as well as with covetousness— 


* So Thiersch, Ewald, Schott, Huther, Wiesinger, Mansel, Sieffert, 
Bartlet, and recently Knopf (VZ. 320-322), who argues that J.’s errorists not 
only were libertines and spiritualists like the N., but shared the same attitude 
towards the devil, holding that the true Christian could scoff at his power and 
safely practise immorality. This involves the identification of the angelic 
powers in v.® with evil spirits (so, ¢.g., Weiss and Schott). A cognate view 
(E. P. Gould, W77z%. pp. 157-158) makes J. point to the summary fate of 
the wicked angels as a proof that angels in general need not be reviled, and 
that the errorists had better not justify their sensual indulgence by appealing 
‘more or less cynically to’ the ‘ roving propensities’ of these aerial beings. 

t+ For which the dydzrou (v.1") would give opportunity to the unscrupulous, 
as in the case, ¢.g., of the Carpokratians. This lust, combined with insub- 
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the latter (v.11, v.!2 éavrovs molatvovres, v.18 wpedetas xapwv) 
pointing to a familiar type of the prophet or mystagogue, who 
traded on the generosity and credulity of his dupes. On being 
checked by the authorities of the churches, they became re- 
bellious and discontented (8 He. 162) like Korah; while, like 
Balaam (v.!!), they were pseudo-prophets (this is the force of 
évurrviaopevot, v.8) as well as selfish. Furthermore, they made 
loud pretensions (v.18, v.16 76 ordua airav Aadet trépoyka), 
evidently on the score of superiority to the rank and file of 
ordinary Christians. Like most of the Gnostics, they appear to 
have called themselves zvevydrixor, in contrast to the inferior 
Wuxixor of the church (this is the point of J.’s retort in v.19) ; 
the exclusiveness (vv.!% 2) and lack of brotherly love (v.!2 vepéAar 
avvopot, Sevopa axapma), which this ostentation developed, are a 
constant source of reproach in the writings of this period (cp. 
1 John, Ignatius). Such traits belong to the incipient phases of 
some local, possibly syncretistic, development of libertinism upon 
gnostic lines,* rather than to any definite school; they cannot 
be fairly explained (Spitta, 503f., after Neander) as natural to 
some ultra-Paulinists, or to errorists of a purely practical bent, 
resembling those attacked by Paul at Corinth or Colossé, or to 
Jewish Christian heretics (so, ¢.g., Credner and Salmon). 

§ 6. Period and authorshi~.—tin view of Eph 279 35 and 
Apoc 187 21!4, the allusion to the apostles in v.17 would not 
necessarily fix the ¢exminus a guo for the epistle beyond the last 
quarter of the first century; but the further allusion (v.17) to 
2 Ti 31, 1 Ti 41", together with the evidence just adduced from 
the incipient gnostic tendencies which it controverts, seems to 
converge upon a date for its composition in the early decades of 
the second century. This renders it impossible (cp. Jacoby, 
WT Ethik, 4551.) to attribute the authorship either (a) to Judas, 


ordination, is the point made by J. (v.°) in comparing the errorists to the 
fallen angels (cp. Justin, AZo/. il. 5 ; Jub iv. 15 f.), who in Jewish legend (cp. 
Volz, Jud. Eschatologie, pp. 273 f., and Bousset, de Religion des Judentums, 
326f., for the evidence from Enoch, etc.) were guilty of both these sins. 

*So Harnack (early representatives of the Archontikoj, Kainites, 
Nikolaitans, etc.) and Belser: ‘‘man wird sonach in diesen ‘ Gottlosen’ 
Anhinger des Simon Magus, eines Menander und Nikolaus (Iren. adv. haer. 
i. 23; Tert. de anima, 50; Apoc 2® ») erblicken diirfen ; Gesinnungsgenossen 
des Thebutis und Dositheus, von welchen ersterer zunaichst ein “chisma 
veranlasste und dasselbe bald zur Hiaresie weiterbildete (Eus. #. &. iv. 22)” 
(Azul. 661-662). 
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the brother of James (Mk 63, Mt 1355), who is suppused (Clem. 
Alex.) to have described himself as the servant, not the brother, 
of the Lord, owing to reverent humility (so the large majority of 
edd.); or (4) to the apostolic * Judas of Lk 61%, Ac 118 (so, eg., 
Bertholdt, Schneckenburger, Hofmann, Lange, Keil, Belser, 
Wordsworth) ; or (c) even to Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15723), the 
prominent prophet of the Jerusalem-church (so Schott, Welcker, 
Dr. John Lightfoot, Words, viii. 38-39 ; Selwyn, and Plumptre). 
(4) is weakened by the dubiety clinging to “Iovdas “IaxéBov, which 
may and probably does mean ‘son of James’ rather than ‘ brother.’ 
But even were it otherwise, (4) like (a) is handicapped by the 
fact that neither Judas could have lived long enough to write the 
epistle. The well-known story about the grandchildren of 
Judas, the brother of James of Jerusalem, being brought before 
Domitian, suggests that the grandfather could hardly have sur- 
vived till ¢. ap. 85. Apart from this, it must be admitted, a fair 
case can be made out for his authorship, and many scholars find 
themselves able to read the allusions to the 2rrorists in such a 
way as to place them in the third quarter of the first century, 
thus interpreting the title literally.f Renan (iii. ch. x.) is alone 
in relegating it to & A.D. 54 as a covert and rancorous pamphlet 
against Paul, but a date within the seventh decade of the first 
century (Arnauld, Weiss) is upheld by many scholars, e.g. 60-64 
(Bigg), 63f. (Bisping, F. Maier, Gheorghiu), 64-66 (Rampf, 
Henkel, Schafer, pp. 314f.; Gutjahr, Belser, Kaulen, Trenkle), 
or predominantly 66f. (Reithmayr, Valroger, Fronmiiller, 
Eichhorn, Bleek, Schulze, Weiss, Wandel, Burger, Arnauld, 
Guericke, Stier, Langen, Salmond in Pulpit Commentary; 
Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets, pp. 146f. etc.). Others, like 
Kuhl (65-80), fix its composition somewhat later; eg. in the 
eighth decade, so Zahn (70-75), Barth (after 70), Mayor, Sieffert 


* Tertullian and Origen (Lat.) both make the author an apostle ; but this 
was probably due to the impulse which led the early church to connect the 
authors or supposed authors of its scriptures with the apostolic circle. The 
writer himself does not claim to be one of the apostles, and indeed he dis- 
sociates himself from them. 

t If Iyoods (A Betc., cp. WH. ii. 106; H&Bz. 2632) is to be read (so, 
e.g., Alford) in v.* instead of xvpuos, the difficulty of supposing that a brother of 
Jesus could have written thus (or, for the matter of that, have meant Jesus 
by 6 xUpios), is well-nigh insuperable. Even Paul used 6 Xpiorés (1 Co 104). 
Nor would it ease matters to take “Ingods as equivalent to Joshua (E. E. 
Kellett, £7. xv. 381). 
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(7o-80), and Bartlet, 44. 344-351; whilst a date « a.p 80 is 
favoured by Credner, Reuss, Lumby, Schott (80-90), Ewald, 
Hofmann, Spitta, Keil, and von Soden.* The latter period has 
most in its favour, if the manifesto could be connected with 
the Judas of the early church. Otherwise, criticism is pushed 
into the first quarter of the second century (so, e.g., Harnack, 
McGiffert, Julicher, Hollmann), slightly later by Schenkel (a.p. 
130-140) and Straatman (pp. 102 f.), and later still by Volkmar, 
Mangold, Davidson, N. Schmidt in Zhe Prophet of Nazareth, 
p. 192 (after a.D. 150), and Barns (¢ A.D. 160), as formerly 
by Semler (A.D. 150-200). 


On any form of the latter hypothesis, some explanation of the title (’Iovéas 
"I. X. doddos, ddeA pos dé ’IaxdBov) becomes imperative. (a) The main objection 
to the pseudonym-hypothesis (Schwegler, Pfleiderer, Reuss, etc.), which makes 
the writer take the brother of Jesus as his mouthpiece, is that J. was far from 
important enough, that he would probably have been made an apostle (as 
by Tertullian afterwards), and that no attempt is made to develop his 
personality, as would have been natural under the circumstances.t (4) More 
plausibly Harnack (ACL. i. 1, pp. 465f.) would modify this by conjecturing 
that some unknown Judas of the second century (A.D. 100-130) wrote the 
homily against a contemporary phase of Syro-Palestinian gnosticism, and that 
the words ddehpds dé ‘IaxwBov were added later (A.D. 150-180) when it 
became desirable, in the light of the rampant gnosticism of the age, to 
guarantee the writing’s authority. Such a theory (so McGiffert, 44. 585- 
588; Bacon, Barns) in one form or another at once does some justice to the 
contents of the writing, which does not appear to come from one who either 
belonged to or survived the first generation, and to the title itself; it would 
not be difficult for a second-century scribe or editor, finding the words Iovéas 
"I. X. dovAos at the head of an earlier (‘not far from A.D. 90, Bacon, p. 170) 
manifesto against antinomian errorists, to amplify them with ddeApds dé 
"TaxwBov, supposing or wishing it to be supposed that the writer was the 
brother of the notable James of Jerusalem, whose rigid attitude towards pagan 


*2.e.in his commentary. The hurried and superficial paragraph at the 
close of his /wtroduction (pp. 470-472) seems to abandon both the authorship 
of Judas and the first century date. 

j Jiilicher (Z2zz/. p. 200) now thinks that the author belonged to a circle 
where James was held in honour, but that he chose Judas as his pseudonym 
because he perhaps outlived the other Palestinian apostles, and therefore was a 
suitable mouthpiece for warnings against the rising peril. 

$ Grotius thought of Judas, a Jewish Christian bishop of Jerusalem in the 
second century, as the actual author; but ddedpds 6é "IaxwBov could hardly 
be taken as an episcopal Jerusalemite title, and the very personality of this 
Judas is in dispute (cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 293 f., and Turner, 77'S. 
i. 529f., against Schlatter, 7U. xil. 25f., BAT. xii. 3, 1898, ‘die Kirche 
Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130,’ pp. 29f.). Otherwise one might think of 
some presbyter called Judas (Dahl). 
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antinomian tendencies was so notorious. This, at any rate, seems upon the 
whole a more feasible line of conjecture than to suppose that the writing was 
originally an anonymous epistle or a manifesto. 

The destination of the pastoral, whether Syro- Palestine (de Wette, Bartlet), 
Antioch and its neighbourhood (Chase), Corinth* or, as some have more 
plausibly argued, Egypt (Mayerhoff, Schenkel, Mangold, etc.), cannot be 
precisely ascertained from the contents, and tradition is silent. Ifa Judas of 
the first century wrote it, Palestine or Antioch is a natural suggestion. The 
resemblances between the gnostic phenomena of J.’s opponents and those 
of John’s apocalypse, the Pauline pastorals, and Ignatius, might suggest Asia 
Minor (so von Soden and Bacon, the latter conjecturing that the local 
destination of the epistle has disappeared from the title), but more or less 
analogous phenomena can be shown to have emerged in several quarters. 
As a matter of fact, we are absolutely in the dark as to the relation 
between the writer and his audience. The pastoral resembles 1 John in its 
general outlook and adaptation to some definite situation or circle of churches 
whose oversight belonged to the writer. How Judas learnt of the peril, 
whether by observation or by information, why he wrote instead of visiting 
the churches in person, and what was the outcome of his manifesto—on these 
topics the epistle itself and the subsequent tradition of the church yield 
no information whatsoever. Possibly he meant his tract to be a sort of fiery 
cross, to rouse the churches. Instead of showing its readers how to contend 
for the apostolic faith (v.%), it is so engrossed with the invaders that not 
until the very close is any instruction given as to the behaviour of true 
Christians in the crisis. To be forewarned was evidently, in J.’s view, to 
be forearmed. Were any tradition extant, connecting Judas with some lost 
treatise or epistle, it would be tempting to read v.° in the light of Tit 15, 1 Ti 
34t as a piece of literary wrazsemblance on the part of the pseudonymous 
author, in order to justify the object and size of the writing, and its lack of 
positive religious teaching. The obscurity of the whole situation unfortunately 
prevents us from discovering, except in a general sense, what that religious 
teaching could have been.t 
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* On the slender ground that the evils denounced by J. resemble those 
attacked by Paul in Corinth. 

+ ‘* Many of the phrases packed together in Jude’s epistle might each be 
the head of a discourse; so that I could easily believe that we had in this 
epistle heads of topics enlarged on, either in a larger document, or by the 
apostle himself in vzva voce addresses” (Salmon, //VT7. p. 477). 

+ On the latest book in the NT canon, English scholarship is easily «rst ; 
Chase’s article and Mayor’s edition throw all previous work into the shade. 
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(Collectiones Brugenses, 1907, 6-13, ‘ queeritur utrum demonstrari possit, sec. 
epist. S. Petri a principe Apostolorum fuisse conscriptam’); Dillenseger 
(Wélanges de la Faculté Ortentale, Beyrout, ii. 173-212, 1907, ‘l’authenticité 
de la deux. ép. P.’). 


§ 1. Contents and characteristics—The salutation (1!) passes 
over into an exhortation (121!) to attain, by means of a pure and 
diligent life, that éruyvaors of the divine nature which is at once 
the privilege and goal of Christianity. Such a reminder (112) 
comes with special aptness from one whose apostolic relation to 
Jesus guarantees his witness to the historic voice of God. 
Furthermore, Christians (11%) have OT prophecy to be their 
light in this darkling world until the second advent of Jesus. 
The mention of the OT prophets, however, reminds the writer 
that there were false prophets as well, and this leads him (2!) to 
denounce in round terms the false teachers of his own day as 
vicious, greedy, and insubordinate characters who will share the 
doom of their prototypes, viz. the fallen angels, the contempor- 
aries of Noah, and the men of Sodom and Gomorrha. The 
prediction of the doom awaiting these apostates is followed (2!) 
by a pungent description of their ma!practices. In writing thus, 
the author is only reminding his readers once more of the OT 
prophecies and the apostolic injunctions (3!%). They must 
remember that the appearance of those who idly scoff at the 
second advent is one mark of the latter days (3*”),! whereas the 

1 The allusion in 3° is to the Jewish tradition voiced in En 83°, 
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coming of the Lord’s day is sure (38). This great hope of a new 
world implies that Christians must keep themselves pure and 
steadfast, to be worthy of it (34%). With an appeal to Paul’s 
authority * for the view of a gracious purpose in the delay of tne 
end (3), and a final exhortation to growth in the grace and 
yvéors tT of Christ, the pastoral ends in a brief doxology (338). 


The Hellenistic colouring of the tract is noticeable. Terms like dela 
Sdvapts (1°) and Gela pars (1*) were, indeed, current during the first century, 
but their application to Jesus Christ is strange, and their point is missed ui.less 
the writing is placed in the second century, when a diffused Stoicism was 
predominant throughout the empire, whose keynotes were participation in the 
divine nature and advance (mpoxom7, cp. 1°7) in the scale of ethical vi.tue 
(émcxopnyetv, see below), and when a type of yv@ors was popular which was 
compatible with an inadequate conception of the xdprs in Christ’s person and 


with a defective morality. Beside these lie late Greek terms like éxmdd\at, =. % 


brdderypa, yeyuuvacuevny (214),+ brotiyiov (=ass), drAlyws, éFepdw (=vomit), 
the use of active for middle in 318, splinters of Hellenistic Greek like \70nv 
AaBdr (Josephus) and pvwrdgfwvr (1°),§ the dramatic background of ér-yopnyn- 
Ojoerae (14), the technical term émrérrns (11%=initiate), unique semi- 
philosophical formations like alwwos Baowdela (11) and eldexpwhs Sidvow 
(properly =pure reason, Plato’s Ped. 66 A), grandiloquent periphrases like 
h weyarorpers Odéa (117), eyes of an adulteress (214), and 6 fé¢os Tov cxédrous 
rerhpnrat (2! as the doom of wells and mists !), the awkward abstract plurals 
in 34 etc. etc. Similarly, an examination of the linguistic data shows that 
the writer’s characteristic vocabulary is often allied to the Greek versions of 
the OT or of extra-canonical volumes (e.g. &mraicros, 3 Mac 6"; -yoyyvor7s, 
Theod. Pr 26”, Symm. Pr 2672, Is 29%; éxzropvevew, éuraixrys, Theod. Is 34; 
évurmdtecGar without évvrvov, and didios, dXoya, fwa, oridodv from the Book 
of Wisdom). These indications of provenance need not be pressed, however. 
Thus the occasional resemblances to iambic rhythm which have been noted 
(Bigg refers to 2 ® 4) are no more than the accidental cadences that recur in 
many of the imaginative reaches of prose literature, from Livy and Tacitus to 
Dickens. Even the zapoiulia of 2? need not be referred to the influence of such 
writers as Ezekiel of Alexandria; the second part, at any rate, echoes (p. 35) 
the traditional reproach upon Nadan preserved in the Syriac and Armenian 
texts of Ahikar (cp. J. Rendel Harris in The Story of Ahzkar, pp. Ixvf.), 
‘* My son, thou hast behaved like the swine which went to the bath (Novca- 
pévn, 2 P.) with people of quality, and when he came out saw a stinking 
drain and went and rolled himself in it.” At the same time, there is signifi- 


* Echoing perhaps Polyk. iii. 8 (ry coplg rod paxapiov Kai évddfou IavXov, 
8s... @ypapev émioronds). 

+ Possibly an echo of the liturgical formula used by Marcus the Valentinian 
(Iren. i. 13. 2). 

t The genitive with this, like the description of the mists in 2”, is one 
trace of the Homerisms frequent in second-century rhetoric. 

§ ‘‘ There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P. is here guilty af a 
thetorical bathos” (Chase, 808). 
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cance in the pagan and Philonic * conception of inspiration as a state in which 
men were simply mouthpieces of the divine spirit (171, so pOeyEduevov in 21) 5 
in classical borrowings like the second proverb of 2” and ornpryuds (31”), and 
especially in the exploitation of the idea, familiar to Jews (cp. Joseph. Azz. 1. 
2. 3: ‘‘Adam’s prediction that the world would be destroyed one day by 
the force of fire, and at another time by the force of water’’)f and to 
Christians of the second century, but promulgated especially by contemporary 
Stoicism (cp. Zeller’s Stozes, Hpicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr. pp. 155f.), 
that the universe was to be destroyed by fire; no less than in solecisms like 
Préupa, which the author uses as=seezng, instead of ocular expression (28), 
mapadpovia (215), Kidkucua (2%, properly=a cylinder), éumaryyovy (3%), the 
genitive after Bpadvve: (cp. Blass, Gramm. § 36. 9), the use of omevdew (3"), 
the present for the future in 3)? (r#Kerar), and Kavoodobar (3) 1°), 

This Hellenistic colouring is med‘ated by Alexandrian influences, however, 
and is associated with a strong predilection for the midrashic tendencies of the 
later Judaism (see above, p. 23) There (cp. Kalisch, Bzble Studzes, 1. 24 f.), 
while some characters like Lot acquired an unwonted halo of respect (cp. 27 
after legends in Bereschith Rabba), others, like Kain, Korah, Balaam, and 
Jezebel, became blackened with the growth of evil associations. Even Philo 
turns Balaam into a juggling, disloyal impostor ; while in Zarg. Jon. on Ex 
711 he is the teacher of Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3°), those masters of witch- 
craft and divination who rivalled Moses in his feats of magic. Thus the 
- allusion to his covetousness in Jud " is probably to be seconded by a reference 
in v.8, where the sensual dreams reflect Balaam’s Targumic reputation as an 
exponent of corrupt dreams. Similarly Noah (2°) became in Jewish tradition 
(Jos. Azz. i. 3. 1; Sib. Ori. 128; Jub vii. 20f.) a preacher of righteousness 
in his corrupt age. 

There is a strange parallel (cp. Franke, Deutsche Litteraturzedtung, 1901, 
2700f., and van den Bergh van Eysinga’s /nudische Einfliisse auf Evang. 
Erzihlungen 53.) between 3° 1% and the early Buddhist Nidanakatha (cp. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-Stories, i. 58): *‘ Friends, one hundred thousand 
years from now there will be a new dispensation ; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed ; even the mighty ocean will dry up; this great earth will be 
burned up and destroyed; and the whole world, up to the realms of the 
immaterial angels, will pass away. Therefore, O friends, do mercy, live in 
kindness, and sympathy, and peace.” 


§ 2. Odject.—It is as difficult as in the case of Judas, to make 
out the physiognomy of the errorists from any comparison of 
the homily with the traits of the second-century errorists pre- 
served for us in Irenzeus and his fellow-apologists. But whether 
their gnosticism was that of Carpokrates (so Grotius, Schenkel, 
Mangold, Volter, Holtzmann, etc.) or the earlier Nikolaitans 


* Josephus (Azz. iv. 6. 5) applies it to Balaam. 

f On this curious saga, see Bousset in ZVW. (1902) 45-46. The final 
_ burning of the star-spirits or crorxeta (31°, cp. Spitta, 265 f.) is another relic ot 
later Jewish tradition (cp. En 60” 69” etc.). 
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(Mansel),* its traits are too distinctive to be explained simply 
from the practical libertinism or the incipient scepticism which 
Paul or even the prophet John had encountered within the first 
century, much less from Sadducean Christians (Bertholdt, Zzz/. 
§ 672 f.). 

The Gnostics objected to any proof from the Scriptures, on 
the ground that truth was delivered wiva-voce, not by means of 
written documents. ‘This at first sight appears to harmonise with 
the catholic position, that tradition is the supreme standard ; 
but the Gnostics rejected the catholic apostolic tradition, prefer- 
ring their own construction, as Irenzus bitterly complains (iii. 
2f.), and claiming to be wiser “not only than the presbyters, but 
even than the apostles.” This claim in turn led them to twist 
the scriptures into consonance with their own views (zapatpémovres 
Tas épunvelas Kal padiovpyodvres Tas e&yynoets, Iren. i. 3. 6), and 
both features of their teaching are antagonised by the author of 


2 Peter. The false yv@ous promulgated successfully (218) in several — 


circles of contemporary Christianity by these teachers (21) appears 
to have developed much the same results in conduct as those 
denounced by Judas—so much so that all the author thinks he 
requires to do is to reproduce the incisive exposure of their greed, 
sensuality, and arrogance, given in the earlier letter. The colours 
are heightened, the terms become more extravagant and excited, 
but the errorists here represent a full-blown development of the 
tendencies opposed by Judas in his pamphlet. The special 
burden of this homily is, however, the rehabilitation of belief 
in the second advent (111 16.19 33%) as against the scoffers 
(€uzratkrar). To controvert these teachers the writer brings 
forward four pleas: (i.) the primitive apostolic witness of the 
second advent (116), (ii.) the messianic prophecies of the (11%) 
OT which that witness corroborates, (iii.) an explanation of the 
delay (based on a current Jewish piece of exegesis), as really due 
(38) to the long-suffering and consideration of God,f and (iv.) an 
assertion that belief and disbelief in the second advent were 

* «There may have been shades of difference between them; some, 
perhaps, had a philosophy, and some had not; but in the eyes of the 
Christian preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, 
they would well seem to wear the same livery” (Bigg, 7CC. p. 239). 

+ To infer from the absence of any allusion to chiliasm that the epistle 
must be very old, is doubly erroneous; for (i.) chiliasm was not universal in 


the second century, (ii.) nor was the quotation from Ps go‘ its starting-point, 
as Apoc 20“ is enough to show. 
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bound up with pure and vicious lines of conduct respectively 
(33 Uf). Incidentally, he asserts towards the close the complete 
harmony of Paul’s teaching on this point with his own, witha 
view to discredit the appeal made by the errorists to certain 
sayings of the great apostle. 


The errorists who are thus denounced in 2 P. belonged probably to 
circles where spiritualistic views of the universe were promulgated,* as if it 
were immutable ; but while Philo defends this line of speculation against the 
Stoic theory of a final conflagration (de zxcorrupt. mundz, 18 f.), our author 
uses the latter, which was popular among ordinary Christians of the time 
(cp. Origen, adv. Cels. iv. 11. 79), to rebut the former. If one could be sure 
that their sophzstical myths (11°) represented an allegorising interpretation of 
the life of Jesus, it might be possible to see in them an exaggerated expression 
of the spiritualising movement which, as the Fourth gospel indicates, had 
already begun in Asia Minor to resolve difficulties in the literal statement 
of such ideas as that of the second advent. In denouncing them, the writer, 
like the author of the Pauline pastorals (2 Ti 31°), passes from the future to 
the present ; in the heat of his denunciation he forgets that he has begun by 
putting his counsels into the form of a prediction, couched against appre- 
hensions of a danger in the days to come (cp. Henkel, of. czt. 37f.), and 
speaks of the errorists naturally as they lived and moved before his eyes. 


§ 3. Period and origin.—Even apart from the use of a pas- 
toral (Judas) which was not composed till long after Peter had 
died, the late origin of the epistle, involving its pseudonymous 
character, would be revealed by the character of (a) its allusion 
to Paul’s epistles (316, where ai ypadai cannot be non-technical). 
These are apparently viewed as the subject of varied interpreta- 
tions and even of serious misunderstandings. Furthermore, they 
are ranked on a level with the other scriptures, t.e. the OT 
primarily; and evidently a collection of them is presupposed 
(cp. Gutjahr, pp. 49f.), for the reference of 3 can hardly be 
confined to Romans (2 97, so Grotius, Huther, and Dietlein) ¢ 
or Ephesians (with its conception of ocodia, so Hofmann, 
Belser, von Soden), or Thessalonians (Alford), or Galatians 
(Augusti), much less Hebrews (Cramer, Bengel, Horne, Forster, 
Apost. Authority of Hebrews, pp. 625 f. etc.), or some Pauline 
letter no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Pott, Kuhl, Spitta, Zahn, Bigg). 
This allusion (cp. Spitta, 286f.) to a collection of Pauline 


* Cp. Irenzeus, adv. haer. v. 19. 2: substantiam [mundi] a semetipsa 
floruisse et esse ex se natam ... alii aduentum Domini contemnunt, 
incarnationem eius non recipientes. 

+ This is used by those who, like Mayor recently, argue for the Roman 
_ destination of the writing. 
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epistles is therefore an anachronism which forms an indubit- 
able water-mark of the second century, and which is corro- 
horated by the allusion to your apostles in 3%, where the 
context, with its collocation of prophets and apostles, reflects 
the second-century division of scripture into these two classes. 
The general period is further indicated by (4) the dependence of 
the homily upon 1 Peter. Early in the church the differences 
of style between 2 Peter and 1 Peter led many to suspect that 
the former was not written by the author of the latter. ‘‘ Simon 
Petrus . . . scripsit duas epistolas, que catholic nominantur ; 
quarum secunda a plerisque eius negatur propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam” (Jerome, wzr. zl/ust. 1). The differences of style 
and diction are exactly those which denote an individual writer, 
who is composing his work with 1 Peter, if not with the Petrine 
speeches in Acts, before his mind (cp. Simcox, Writers of NT, 
63-69, with the older works of Olshausen and Mayerhoff, 
Ejinleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, 158-170). 2 Peter is 
more periodic and ambitious* than 1 Peter, but its linguistic 
and stylistic efforts only reveal by their cumbrous obscurity 
a decided inferiority of conception, which marks it off from 
1 Peter. Thus—to mention only one or two characteristics in 
the vocabulary—érixopyyety is used, not as xopyyetv in 1 P 4t 
(and Paul) in a religious application, but in its ethical sense 
current among philosophic moralists (15); the groups of words 
compounded with dyads and xaxds, which recur in 1 Peter, are 
entirely absent from the later writing; the predilection for 
compounds with ctv disappears in 2 Peter, while in the latter 
erdmtys replaces paptus, 7yéouon displaces AoyiCoyor, the gospel 
becomes an évroAy, and the expectation of the near end (1 P 4") 
is prolonged indefinitely (2 P 3* 8). 1 Peter never uses words 
like éxetvos or da0s, edoéBera or edoeBys, Kpiots Or pioOds, drdpyw 
or troxovyn, whereas, on the contrary, 2 Peter uses dé xai but 
never pev .. . O€, Or dAAHAWwY, azetHéw, Amis, EOvos, KAnpovosia, 
Caw, pevw, the sing. of éAlyos, PdBos, and the ideas of joy and 
sojourning; unlike 1 Peter, the writer also is fond of using 
gw7yp (and that of Christ), drodevyw, ériyvwous, 630s, and 
mapovola (for aroxdAvyis), though the end is not the appearance 


* “Neither style nor mutter can be called simple. It is not altogether 
without eloquence, but the eloquence is elaborate and often artificial, as in 
the octave of virtues (15°). In many passages the thought is too subtle to be 
easily followed ” (Mayor, cxiii). 
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of Christ but the day of terrible judgment. Even after all 
allowance is made for difference of subject, eg., such con- 
siderations fail to account for the discrepancies of thought and 
expression, except upon the hypothesis of a dual authorship. 
**No change of circumstances can account for the change of 
tone of which we are conscious on passing from the one epistle 
to the other” (Mayor, p. 1xxx). 

This difference of tone and style involves the pseudonymous 
character of 2 Peter. The writer is at pains to invest his 
writing with verisimilitude. Symeon Peter is made to refer to 
his own mission and death, foretold by Jesus (1%), to (1%, 
cp. above, pp. 15, 191 f.) the Petrine tradition under Mark’s 
gospel, to the transfiguration of which he was a witness (116), 
and to the First epistle (31), evidently widely circulated by this 
time, 


The recent attempt of Spitta and Zahn to explain 3! as referring to some 
lost epistle and not to 1 Peter, is based on the erroneous idea that 2 Peter is 
addressed to Jewish Christians (and therefore that the audience of 2 P 31 
could not be that of 1 Peter), and on the assertion that 3! is not an accurate 
description of 1 Peter. But the latter contains teaching on the prophetic 
witness to Christ and on the second coming, besides at least one (5?) allusion 
to the apostolic witness. Other features corroborate the late date. Thus, the 
mount of transfiguration is referred to as the holy mount (118) quite in the 
sub-apostolic fashion of investing sacred scenes with a halo of pious associa- 
tions. Jesus is explicitly called @edés (11, cp. 318), as in the later strata of the 
early Christian literature (Jn 11 20%, cp. Ign. pref. ad Hph.). Christianity is 
viewed as ¢he (holy, 271) commandment (37) transmitted through the apostles 
to the churches. Zhe fathers, too, have died (34), z.e. the founders of the 
church, the first generation, have passed away.* In short, even more 
definitely than in Judas, we are in the atmosphere which reappears not 
long afterwards in Tertullian’s familiar sentence (de prescr. heret. vi.): 
apostolos domini habemus auctores, qui nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio 
quod inducerent elegerunt, sed acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter 
nationibus assignauerunt. One outcome of this feeling is shown in the fact 
that the author, finding an allusion in Jud 1-18 to what he conceived a 
written apostolic prophecy of licentious mockers in the last days, puts into 
the lips of Peter (2 P 3°) words which might serve as a basis for that 


* Tt is sometimes argued that the pseudonymous writer would not have 
given himself away by thus introducing an anachronism. But, as his use of 
the present tense (2, 10, 12, 17, 18) already shows, he had to introduce some 
contemporary allusions in order to lend point to his words; whether he was 
conscious of the slip or not, cannot be determined. At all events, the 
reference is a water-mark of the date, since it is not possible to read ol 
marépes in this connection as a term for the OT saints. 


HT Pot.) 
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prophecy.* Similarly, it is another method of adding wrazsemblance to the 
writing when the author alludes to Peter’s part in the tradition preserved by 
Jn 21%*-, 


The author thus reveals himself as the composer of a 
pseudepigraphon under the honoured name of Peter (see above, 
pp. 40 f.). What authority he had for writing thus we do not 
know. “Capit autem magistrorum uideri que _ discipuli 
promulgarint,” says Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5); and if the 
writer felt himself a true disciple of the apostles he probably 
chose this literary artifice, with its self-effacing spirit, for the 
purpose of conveying a message which he believed to be timely 
and inspired. The prestige of Peter, owing to the circulation of 
the first epistle and the tradition of the churches, would naturally 
suggest the use of his name for this encyclical. | 


The hypothesis that the phenomena of style and expression may be 
accounted for by a difference of amanuensis, is as old as Jerome (ef. Hedzb. 
120, Quest. xi., ‘ duze epistole que feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere 
discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum 
diuersis eum usum interpretibus’); after being revived by Calvin, who 
thought a follower of Peter might have written at his command, it has been 
more recently defended by Farrar, Cook, W. H. Simcox, and Selwyn (.S¢. 
Luke the Prophet, 157 f., Luke as amanuensis). But there is no allusion to 
an amanuensis in the epistle, and the theory that 1 Peter and 2 Peter were 
dictated to different secretaries is a mere makeshift. The linguistic data of 
the epistle do not bear out the view that Aramaic oral teaching has been 
translated into Greek, and the ideas of the two Petrine letters are too different 
to permit a common authorship for both epistles. The idiosyncrasies of the 
writer of 2 Peter are not less striking than his dependence upon earlier 
authors ; it is hardly too much to say that not another sentence in the extant 
early Christian literature can be shown to have come from his pen. I Peter 
has its own charm and beauty, but of the pages of 2 Peter we might almost 
say, aS Quintilian said of the verses of Ennius, that they are more impressive 
than beautiful (xox tantam habent spectem quantam religionem)—with this 
reservation, that their impressiveness is due not to the weighty Christian 
truths they convey (of the incarnation, the sufferings of Jesus, the resur- 
rection, the Spirit in the Christian, and prayer, they contain not a single 
syllable) but to the moral vigour and earnest feeling of the writer’s protest 
against the lax tendencies of contemporary gnosticising innovations. 

Besides the use of Judas (pp. 348 f.), 1 Peter, and Josephus (pp. 28-29), the 
occasional and remarkable coincidences between 2 P. and the Asocalypse 
of Peter (cp. Chase, DZ. iii. 814-816; Spitta, of. czt. 534) have been held to 


* This is inherently more probable than Kihl’s idea that Jud 1-8 is a 
quotation from 2 P 33. The author of 2 Peter draws on Judas, as Eusebius 
in the ninth chapter of his Preparatio Euangelica (bk. ix.) lifts material, 
without acknowledgment, from Joseph. Afzom, 1. 22. 
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involve a literary relationship. Those who feel that (a) the origin of the two 
within the same school of religious thought is inadequate to explz.in the data 
satisfactorily, argue for (4) a use of the apocalypse in 2 P. (so, e49., 
Harnack, ACL. ii. 1. 470f., and Weinel in HVA. 1. 211 f. ii. 285f.; (c)a 
use of 2 P. in the apocalypse (so, ¢.g., Bigg; Zahn’s GA. ii. 810f. ; Belser, 
INT. 870-871 ; Mayor, cxxx-cxxxiv), or even (@) the possibility of a common 
authorship for both (so, ¢.g., hesitatingly Kiihl and Sanday’s /zspzration, 347). 
The popularity of the Petrine apocalypse in many churches during the 
second century, together with the fact that it is attested earlier than 2 P., 
may be held to favour (4), especially as the occurrence and sequence of the 
phrases in question™ are more natural in the apocalypse than in the epistle ; 
but a decision on the relationship of the two is handicapped by (i.) our 
ignorance of the conditions in which the Petrine literature of the second 
century originated, (ii.) the possibility that both + drew on common sources of 
a syncretistic nature, and (ili.) the fragmentary state of the extant apocalypse. 
The alternative lies between (a) and (4); in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the probabilities upon the whole incline to (4). It is more likely, at 
any rate, that the existence of the apocalyse was one of the motives which 
inspired the composition of 2 P. (in its apocalyptic outlook) than that 
2 P 2-3 led to the fabrication of the apocalypse. The origin of the Petrine 
canon (gospel, acts, and epistles) during the first two centuries is one of the 
most enigmatic problems in the early Christian literature ; but, while 1 P. 
was certainly the earliest and the Acts are certainly the latest of the group, 
2 P. is linked somehow to the kjpuvywa and the dmroxddvyts not later than 
the middle of the second century. 


The determination of the epistle’s relation to the Petrine 
apocalypse is practically the only clue to the period of its com- 
position in the second century. Most critics suggest ¢. A.D. 150 
(e.g. Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Mangold, Renan, S. Davidson: ii. 523 f., 
Holtzmann, von Soden, Chase, Jacoby in V7 Z¢hzk, 459 f., and 
Briickner), though some go earlier (before a.D. 130, Ramsay, 
Simcox, Strachan) and others later (e.g. Semler [in Paraphrasts: 
‘alteram uero epistolam seculo demum secundo tribuere audeo 
et quidem fere labenti’], Keim, Sabatier, Pfleiderer, Schenkel, 
Schwegler, van Manen, and Harnack). The terminus ad guem 
is furnished by the fact of the epistle being known to Origen (Eus. 
Hf, E. vi. 25), and possibly to Clement of Alexandria. This 
renders it impossible to descend later thane. A.D. 170. How 

*The two writings would be brought closer together, if 2 P 116: 
(= Apoc. Pet. § 2) were taken, as by Hofmann, to denote a post-resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to the twelve; but this interpretation is improbable 
(cp. Spitta, 89f.). 

+ The parallel between the apocalypse (1) and 2 P 21* is hardly closer 
than that between Justin’s Dza/. Ixxxii. For the Jewish traits of the 


apocalypse, see M. Gaster in Journal of Royal Astatic Society, 1893, 571 fi, 
and A. Marmorstein in ZVI. (1909) 297-300. 
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much earlier one can mount, depends upon the view taken of its 
relations to the apocalypse of Peter and Justin Martyr (see 
below). When the epistle is considered to have been written by 
Peter, the ¢erminus ad guem of its composition is naturally the 
latter’s death, z.e. within the seventh decade of the first century. 
But the historical reconstructions involved in such theories are 
more or less hypothetical. The Petrine authorship still finds 
one or two defenders (e.g. Henkel, Camerlynck, and Dillenseger, 
in the Roman church); R. A. Falconer (Zp. 1902, June, July, 
August) regards it as a genuine circular epistle addressed by Peter 
to the churches of Samaria, while others conjecture that it was 
prompted by the disorder at Corinth and written, previous to 
1 P., either from Antioch to the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
before the seventh decade (Zahn) of the first century, or to 
Asiatic churches troubled by stragglers from the main body of 
the Corinthian errorists (Bigg). But, apart from the insuperable 
internal difficulties and the absence of all primitive tradition, 
even the ingenious attempt of Zahn and Spitta to regard it as 
more Petrine than 1 P. is shipwrecked on the linguistic data, 
and the defence of B. Weiss falls with his impossible date for 
1 P. In short, (a2) it is incredible that a manifesto issued by 
Peter during the seventh decade of the first century should 
only appear in tradition at a very late period, and even then be 
received with considerable suspicion ; and (d) it is worse than 
paradoxical to sacrifice the priority and even the authenticity of 
1 P. in order to avoid the conclusion that a pseudepigraphon 
like 2 P. could be admitted into the canon. 

To sum up: in the strictest sense of the term, 2 Peter is a 
catholic epistle, addressed to Christendom in general (1! 3!) ; 
it may be defined as a homily thrown into epistolary guise, or a 
pastoral letter of warning and appeal. Unlike 1 P. (1!*), it is 
directed to no church or group of churches ; the references in 
i22f and 31 belong to the literary drapery of the writing, and 
there is an entire absence of any personal relation between the 
writer and the church or churches. No evidence points to 
Gentile much less to Jewish Christians as the audience specially 
in the writer’s mind. The problem of the Jewish Law does not 
exist for him and his readers. 

The origin of the pastoral has been usually given as Egyptian 
(Mayerhoff, of. at. pp. 193f.; Harnack, Chase); but the 
Apocalypse of Peter was circulated far beyond Egypt, even if it — 
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was written there ; Philonic traits do not prove any local origin 
for an early Christian writing ; and the evidence is too insecure 
to point decisively to Egypt rather than to Syro-Palestine or even 
Asia Minor (cp. Deissmann’s Bzble Studies, 360f., for parallels 
from an early decree of Stratonicea). Indications of its date 
and soil are not to be expected in the case of this or of any 
pseudepigraphon. “The real author of any such work had to 
keep himself altogether out of sight, and its entry upon circula- 
tion had to be surrounded with a certain mystery, in order that 
the strangeness of its appearance at a more or less considerable 
interval after the putative author’s death might be concealed” 
(Stanton, /Z:S. ii. 19). 

§ 4. Integrity.—Some critics who feel the sub-apostolic 
atmosphere, but who are reluctant to admit that the epistle is 
pseudonymous, have attempted to clear up the literary problems 
by recourse to the hypotheses of (a) interpolation, and (4) trans- 
position. ‘The most plausible statement of the former (@) is 
Kuhl’s theory that 21-3? is an interpolation from the epistle of 
Judas, dovetailed into 2 Peter. On this view, the original form 
of the letter is to be found in 1)?! 3718 the allusion to prophecy 
in 120-1 being immediately followed * by the exhortation (32) 
to remember the words of the prophets. But (i.) the debt to 
Judas is not confined to 21-37. Echoes of the earlier writing 
are audible in 111, so that the connection between Jud. and 
2 P 21-3? is not of itself sufticient to justify the excision 
(Bertholdt, £777. 3157 f.; Kuhl, and Weiffenbach in Z7ZZ., 1898, 
364 f.) of the latter passage 7 as a later interpolation, much less of 
120b_33% (Gess, Das Apost. Zeugniss von Christi Person, ii. 2. pp. 
414f.), or even of 2!-3743) (Bartlet, 44. pp. 518-521); such 
attempts are usually dictated by a desire to conserve the rest of 
the epistle as an original Petrine writing, the canonical epistle 
being a later edition of the original brought up to date by the 
incorporation of the bulk of the epistle of Judas. (ii.) There 
are no differences of style in 21~3! and in the rest of the epistle 
sufficiently decisive to warrant their separation on the score of 


*The anticipatory references in 116 to the errorists mentioned in the 
later section of the epistle are connected with 3, 

f Ullmann’s suggestion, that ch. 1 is the fragment of a lost original 
epistle of Peter, is not more convincing than Lange’s deletion of 17°-33 (Das 
apost. Zetalter, i. pp. 152 f.) or Bunsen’s theory that 11}? + 318 represents the 
vriginal writing (Jgwatdus u. seine Zeit, pp. 175 f.). 
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internal evidence; cp. the use of dzwXea (213 37-16), rypety 
(24% 17 37), évrodn (271 32), quépa Kpicews (29 37), tduos (1 20 216- 
22 33. 16-17), and the occurrence of émiyvwors (17 2”), etc. The 
mockers of 3°" are not different from the libertines of 21. (iii.) 
This argument is corroborated by the fact that in chs. 1-2 
alike there are uniform traces of Apoc. Pet., which militates 
against the theory of two separate authors, though not against 
the cognate view of Grotius,* who held that 1-2 and 3 were 
different epistles (3! alluding to 1-2) by Symeon, the Jewish 
Christian successor of James in the bishopric of Jerusalem (Iérpos 
and 6 dzdaroXos in 1} being interpolated, as well as 6 dyamyrés 
jpav adeApds in 3), by those ‘ qui spectabiliorem et uendibiliorem 
uoluerunt facere hanc epistolam’). Finally, (iv.) the transition 
between 1721 and 2! is not artificial The allusion to true 
prophecy leads the writer to digress into a warning against the 
false prophets of his own age, and to find parallels between the 
propaganda of the future and the past. 

The last-named argument tells equally against (4) P. 
Ladeuze’s ingenious conjecture that 3!26 has been displaced, by 
a scribe’s error, from its original position after 2° (AZ., 1905, 
543-552). Such a rearrangement, it is claimed, smoothes out 
the roughness of connection between the prophetic future of 
21-38 and the present of 23>, since this change of outlook is 
mediated by 3!34&; it also acquits the author of the awkward 
digression of ch. 2, where he seems to forget the question of 
the advent with which he had started, for on this rearrangement 
the warnings against errors on the advent precede the negative 
section (3! 23>-22), which warns the faithful against the seductive 
arguments of the errorists. The material basis for such a 
hypothesis cannot be pronounced quite impossible, although it 
seems too elaborate to suppose that some copyist of the arche- 
type, who was interrupted at 234, began again by mistake at 29” 
and only added the omitted passage at the close, perhaps 
marking the error by a note on the margin which has disappeared. 
This implies that the archetype was in roll form; but even were 
it otherwise, the transposition of a leaf would be a possible 
accident; and in a palimpsest of the eighth or ninth century 
it is pointed out that 29°22 (75 lines) is almost equal in 
length to 31-16 (72 lines). On the other hand, the object of the 


*So Weber, De numero epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo, 
pp. 153f., laying undue stress on the tense of ypdgw (3). 
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transposition is unnecessary, as the interchange of futures 
and presents is explicable otherwise; the collocation of 31 
and 23> is unduly harsh; and 3!” (ipeis ovy) falls abruptly 
aiter 270-22, 


§ 5. Setting and hestory in early church.—No clear trace of the epistle’s 
existence can be found till comparatively late in the second century. The 
allusions to Noah’s preaching of repentance in Clem. Rom. (vil. 6, ix. 4, xi. I, 
cp. 2 P 2?) imply no more than an acquaintance with the Jewish haggada 
already current in earlier Jewish literature (see above, p. 25). Me-yadompemis, 
besides being associated (in substantival form) with the divine défa in the 
Psalter (LXX), is one of Clem.’s favourite adjectives,* so that the phrase 
TH peyadomperret Odéy avTov (ix. 2) is as likely a proof that 2 P. (11”) used 
Clem. as that Clem. used 2 P. No literary relation need be postulated, 
however, for the phrase may be liturgical (cp. Chase, p. 799), and any other 
coincidences (e.g. the way of truth,t xxxv. 5=2 P 2?, xxxiv. 4 and 2 Clem. 
v. 5=2 P 14) are slight. The description of those who were sceptical of 
the second advent (xxiii. 2, mzserable are the double-minded which doubt in 
their soul and say, We heard that even in the time of our fathers, but, lo! we 
have grown old, and nothing of tt has befallen us) recalls 2 P 34; but Clem. 
expressly quotes it { from some ypa¢y, perhaps Eldad and Modad (see above, 
p- 32); he would probably have cited the phrase more definitely had he 
had 2 P. before his mind. The scanty verbal coincidences (noted especi- 
ally by Mayerhoff and Spitta) in 2 Clem. are due ultimately to a common 
acquaintance with the LXX, while the description of the final conflagration 
(xvi. 3) draws on the same myth as that employed in 2 P 3’, just as Barn. 
xv. 4, with 2 P 3°, Justin (Dza/. lxxxi.), and Irenzeus (v. 23. 2), independently 
reflect the Jewish tradition, preserved, ¢.g., in Jub iv. 30 and Slav. En 
XXxill. I. Either or both of these causes, z.e. use of older Jewish Greek 
scriptures and indebtedness to Jewish traditions, may reasonably be held to 
explain any parallels between the epistle and Test. XII. Patr., or Hermas,§ 
or Melito (cp. Westcott’s Canon, pp. 222-223). There is nothing to show 
that it was known to Irenzeus, who quotes (iv. 9. 2, Petrus ait in epistola sua) 
1 Peter, while the apparent reminiscences in Clem. Alex., who must have 
known it if he commented on all the catholic epistles (Eus. H. Z. vi. 14), 
are neither clear nor definite. The apparent echoes in the Latin version of 
Actus Petri cum Simone may be interpolated. 


* Similarly he loves to speak of God’s glorious and marvellous gifts 
(e.g. xix. 2, xxxv. I, cp. 2 P 1°). 

{ Cp. Herm. Ms. iii. 7. 1, and Clem. Alex. Protreft. § 106. 

+ In 2 Clem. x1. 2 it is again loosely cited as 6 mpopnrixds Adyos, which 
throws light on the atmosphere in which 2 P. (cp. 11°) was composed. See, 
further, 2 Clem. xi.=2 P 3*4, 

§ Spitta’s (Ure. ii. 399-409) discussion is convincing as against the 
use (Warfield, Zahn) of 2 P. by Hermas; but his argument that 2 P. 
depends on the Jewish original of Hermas, partakes too much of special 
pleading. 
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On the other hand, there are some threads of evidence which suggest that, 
like the apocalypse of Peter, with which it was associated in some circles of 
the early church, the epistle must have been composed by ¢. A.D. 150. The 
use of €£0d0s=martyrdom (cp. 11°) in the epistle of Lyons and Vienne would 
not itself be decisive (cp. DJ. iii. 770), but another phrase (6 6é diapéoov 
katpos ox dpyds avrots ode dxapmos éylvero, Eus. H. £. v. 145) is too unique 
to be almost anything than a reminiscence of 2 P 18 (ovx dpyovs ovdé 
axdprrous); cp. also the description of the apostates* as ‘sons of perdition 
Bracdnuotvres Thy 6ddv’ (2 P 2? dc’ ods 7 60ds THs ddnOelas BAacPyuetrar), and 
of Alexander the physician as ovx dwoupos drocro\tKod xapioparos (2 P 1’, 
where 7utv=the apostles). Secondly, although Wevdod.ddoxados could easily 
be formed on the analogy of terms like Wevdorpog¢jrat and wevdoamdaroXot, 
still its use in Justin’s Dza/. lxxxii. (‘as there were also false prophets in the 
time of the holy prophets who arose among you [z.e. Jews], so, too, are there 
in the present day many /a/se teachers, of whom our Lord forewarned us’), 
especially in view of 2 P 2! (‘false prophets also appeared among the People 
[z.e. the Jews], as among you also there shall be false teachers. . eipéoes 
amwelas), seems more than an accidental coincidence. As the context shows, 
Justin is referring loosely to Mt 24° when he speaks of the Lord’s 
warning ; but this does not exclude the Petrine reference in the preceding 
words, particularly as aipéces and false prophets are conjoined in Dza/. li. ; - 
cp., too, Apol. i. 28 (kal yap h émipovh Tov undérw Todro mpadga Tov Oedv dud 
76 dvOpwrivov yévos yeyévntat’ mpoyiwoKe yap Twas Ek peTavolas TwOHoET Oat) TF 
with 3°. Thirdly, Theophilus of Antioch some years later appears to have 
2 P 17 in mind when he writes of of 6¢ Tod OQeod dvOpwro mrvevuardpopoe 
mvevparos aylou Kai mpopjrat yevduevot (ad Autol. il. 9), though rvevparopédpos 
does occur in the LXX (Hos 9’, Zeph 3%); and he is as likely to have 
derived the idea of ad Aut. li. 13 (6 Adyos adrod, galywy Gowep AvXvOs EV 
olkjpare cuvexouevy, épwticey Thy bm’ ovpavdv) from 2 P 1" as from 4 Es 12%, 
whence the author of 2 P. drew it (cp. Schott, pp. 278 f.). Here as else- 
where such verbal echoes do not necessarily imply literary filiation. All they 
denote may be the existence of the book which first gave currency to the 
particular phrase or phrases; the latter would often pass into the Christian 
parlance and be used by those who knew little or nothing of their origin. 
Thus with regard to 2 Peter, ‘‘the church of Vienne, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the epistle itself. Indeed, 
there is reason for thinking that the epistle did not enjoy a wide circulation. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to account for the extremely bad state of the 
text ” (Bigg, p. 211; cp. Vansittart in Journal of Philology, iii. 537). Even 
in the fourth century it was net only rejected by the Syrian canon but 
regarded with suspicion, and more than suspicion, in most circles of the 
Western church. 





* Were it alone, this might be referred to the Apoc. Petri, 22, 28 
(Bracgynuobytes Thy Oddy THs Ctkatocvyns). 

+ His failure to cite 2 P 3 when (Afo/. i. 20) proving belief in the world- 
conflagration is significant, but it should not be pressed too far. Origen’s 
similar silence (c. Ce/s. iv. 11. 79) is probably due to his suspicion of the_ 
epistle, whose conception of the fire differed from his own. 
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(B) EPHESIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Launcelot Ridley, Comm. on Ephesians 
(London, 1540); J. Nacchiante, ZLvarrationes in Eph. (Venice, 1554); 
Musculus, Comment. in epp. ad Galatas et Ephestos (1561); M. Bucer, 
Prelectiones in Ephes. (1562); Binemann’s Lxfosztzo (London, 1581); 
Robert Rollock’s Commentarius (Edinburgh, 1590); B. Battus (1619); P. 
Bayne (London, 1643) ; D. Dickson’s Zxfosztio Analytica (Glasgow, 1645) ; 
Principal R. Boyd (London, 1652); Fergusson of Kilwinning (Edinburgh, 
1659) ; G. Calixtus (Zxposztio litt. <n epistolas ad Eph. Col., etc., 1664-1666) ; 
Locke (London, 1707); P. J. Spener (1707); P. Dinant, de Brief aan die 
Eefese (1711); M. Harmeken (1731); A. Royaards, Paulus’ brief aan de 
Ephesen schriftm. verklaart (Amsterdam, 1735-8); J. D. Michaelis (1750) ; 
Schulz (Leipzig, 1778); J. A. Cramer, ewe Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst eine Auslegung (Hamburg, 1782) ; F. A. W. Krause (1789) ; 
Miiller (Heidelberg, 1793); S. F. N. Morus (Leipzig, 1795); G. C. Popp, 
Uebersetzung u. Erklirung der dre ersten Kapital des Briefs an die Eph. 
(Rostock, 1799); J. F. von Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1828); K. R. Hagenbach 
(1829); F. Holzhausen (Hanover, 1833); L. J. Riickert (Leipzig, 1834); 
G. C. A. Harless (1834); F. K. Meier (Berlin, 1834); C. S. Matthies 
(1834); T. Passavant, Versuch einer prakt. Auslegung, etc. (Basel, 1836) ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1847); De Wette? (1847) ; Stier (Berlin, 1848) ; 
C. Kahler (Kiel, 1854) ; C. Hodge (New York, 1856); S. H. Turner (New 
York, 1856); Harless? (Stuttgart, 1858); R. E. Pattison (Boston, 1859); 
Newland (Oxford and London, 1860); Olshausen (1860); Bleek’s Vorde- 
sungen (Berlin, 1865); Schenkel? (1867, Lange’s Bzbel- Werk); Braune? 
(zbzd. 1875, Eng. tr. of first ed. New York, 1870); Ewald (Sendschrezben, 
1870); Hofmann (Nordlingen, 1870); Koster (1877); Hahn? (1878); 
Reuss (1878) ; W. Schmidt (— Meyer °, 1878) ; Eadie? (Comm. on Gk. Text of 
Epistle of Paul to Eph., Edinburgh, 1883); J. Ll. Davies? (London, 1884) ; 
Ellicott 5 (18384) * ; Schnedermann (Kurzgef. Comm. 1888); M. F. Sadler 
(London, 1889); J. Agar Beet (1890 f.); J. T. Beck’s Erklirung d. Briefes 
P. an die Eph. (Giitersloh, 1891); A. Klopper (Gottingen, 1891)*; H. 
Oltramare (Paris, 1891); J. Macpherson (Edinburgh, 1892); von Soden? 
(ZC., 1893)*; J. S. Candlish (Edinburgh, 1895), G. Wohlenberg (Strack- 
Zockler, 1895); B. Weiss (1896); T. K. Abbott (ZCC. 1897, ‘ primarily 
philological’); Haupt® (— Meyer, 1902)*; G. C. Martin (CZ. n. d.); 
J. A. Robinson* (1903); S. D. F. Salmond (ZG7Z. 1903) ; Krukenberg 
(Des Brief P. an die Epheser, Giitersloh, 1903); P. Ewald (ZX. 1905)*; 
W. Lueken? (SWZ. 1907); Baljon (1907) ; Westcott 2 (1907); F. A. Henle? 
(1908) ; J. E. Belser (1908) ; Gross Alexander (New York, 1910). 

(4) Studies—{i.) general :—J. F. Burg, Axalyszs logica, etc. (1708); F. 
Coulin, Recherches critiques sur Pép. aux Ephésiens (1851); E. Coquerel, 
Etudes dogmatigues sur Tépitre aux Ephésiens (1852); Chottin, étude sur 
Pépitre aux Eph. (1858); R. Stier, Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. 
Auslegung des Briefes an die Epheser (Berlin, 1848-9); R. W. Dale (Zhe 
Epistle to the Ephesians®, 1892); G. G. Findlay (Expos. Bible, 1892); 
Gore (a Practical Exposition, 1898) ; Jiilicher (#B2. i. 866 f.). (ii.) specially 
against Paul’s authorship :—Baur’s Pau/ (Eng. tr. ii. pp. 1-44); Hoekstra 
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(77., 1868, pp. 599 f.); Schwegler, VZ. ii. 330f., 375 f.; Planck (7%eol. 
Jahrd., 1847, 461 f.); Hitzig, zr Paul. Briefe (1870), 22 f. ; Weizsicker 
(AA. ii. 240 f.) ; Renan, iii., xii. f.; Honig (ZWT7., 1872, 63 f.); Briickner 
(Chron. 257 f.); S. Davidson (ZWVT. ii. 261-300) ; von Soden (/P7., 1887, 
103 f., 432 f., and ZWVZ. 284-305); Cone, Zhe Gospel and its earliest Inter- 
pretations (255-260) ; von Dobschiitz (Urc. 175 f.); Pfleiderer’s Urc.? ii. 
210 f.; Clemen, Paulus, i. pp. 138 f.; R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 
180-208. (iii.) for Paul’s authorship:—Liinemann, de epzst. ad Eph. 
authentia, lectoribus, consilio (Gottingen, 1842) ; W. F. Rinck, dzsputatio ad 
authent. ep. P. ad Ephes. probandam (1848); Rabiger, de Chrestologia Pauli 
contra Baurium Commentatio (1852); Schenkel (BZ. ii. 120-127) ; Sabatier 
(ZSR. iv. 439-442, and in his Paul, p. 225 f.); McGiffert (4A. 378-385) ; 
Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 1895, 65-184) ; A. Robertson (Smith’s DB.? 
i. 947 f.; Lock (DZ. i. 714 f.); Brunet, L’authenticeté de Pépitre aux 
Ephésiens (1897 ; Bartlet (44. 189 f.); Shaw, Pauline Epistles® (331 f.) 3 
B. W. Bacon, Story of St. Paul (1905, 299 f.); R. J. Knowling, Zestzmony 
of St. Paul to Christ, 94f. (iv.) on special points :—Haenlein, de lectorzbus 
Epist. ad Ephestos (Erlangen, 1797); van Bemmelen, Zfzstole ad Eph. at 
Coloss. collate (1803); W.C. Perry (de rebus Ephestorum, Gottingen, 1837) ; 
Méritan (RB., 1898, 343-369, ‘ L’ecclésiologie de l’épitre aux Ephésiens’ ) } 
J. Albani, ‘die Metaphern des Epheserbriefes’ (ZWT., 1902, 420-446) ; 
Griffith Thomas (Z2x.7 ii. 318-339, doctrine of church); M. Dibelius, daze 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 155-169 ; Harnack, Dee Adresse 
des Epheserbricfes des Paulus (from SBBA., 1910, 696-709). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.——After an extremely brief address 
(11-2), the pastoral opens into the first of its two large sections 
(18-3!) ; this is divided by a brief doxology (3702!) from the 
second (41-6), which concludes with a few lines of personal detail 
(671-24), 13-14 is a glowing paragraph of praise, in rhythmical 
strophes (Innitzer, Z7-X., 1904, 612-621, and Coppieters in RB., 
1908, 74-88), to God for his complete and gracious revelation 
to men in Christ, followed by a prayer that the readers may 
have a perfect knowledge of this open secret in Christ as the 
head of the church (115-23), Their personal experience of such 
a salvation is due to grace alone (2!-!), and as Gentile Christians 
they should especially realise the gracious union effected by Christ 
between themselves and the Jewish Christians (2!1-22). Of this 
gospel for Gentile Christians, Paul is the chosen herald (3}), 
and the section closes with an impressive prayer for their attain- 
ments in the Christian experience (3!421, resuming the ideas 
of 115-19), The second section (41= 21°) expounds the ethical 
obligations of this privilege, unity (41-16) being set in the fore- 
front.! Then follows (417 resuming the thought of 4!) a series of 

1Qn 4° cp, Dalmer in SK. (1890) pp. 579 f. 
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counsels on purity of conduct (4174, 424=2"°), and the general 
morals of the new life (42°—5? 53-5 621), concluding with a house- 
hold table of maxims for wives and husbands (57?-2*- 25-33), parents 
and children (6!-), and slaves and masters (6°). A final word 
of exhortation on the spiritual conflict (61018) drifts into a brief 
request for prayer on Paul’s behalf (61%). 


§ 2. Relation to Colossians.—The most obvious feature of Eph. consists of 
its resemblances to and differences from Colossians. The relationship 
between the two writings forms an intricate problem of literary criticism, 
which is almost decisive upon the larger question of the period and author- 
ship of Ephesians. In striking a balance between the competing proba- 
bilities, the weight of the arguments (such as they are) inclines upon the 
whole to favour the authenticity of Colossians and the sub-Pauline origin 
of Ephesians (so, ¢.g., Ewald, Mangold, von Soden, Klopper, Heinrici, 
von Dobschiitz, Clemen, Lueken, and Wrede), and the basis for this 
hypothesis—at best it is only a working hypothesis—lies in a comparative 
analysis of the two writings. That there is a connection between them is 
admitted on all hands. Those who hold that both were written by the 
same author either place them together in the second century or attribute 
them both to Paul. On the latter hypothesis, he read over Colossians (or 
a copy of it) before writing Ephesians, or else composed the letter when his 
mind was sti!l full of what he had just addressed to the church of Colossé. 
The relationship in this event would resemble that of the Thessalonian 
letters, when 2 Thess. is accepted as genuine. As against the hypothesis 
that a Paulinist wrote Eph. on the basis of Colossians, it is argued that so 
original a genius as this writer would not need to reproduce so much of 
Colossians,* and that the relationship is psychologically more credible if 
Paul wrote both. But—leaving out of account the relationship of 2 P. to 
1 P., since Eph. is far superior in massiveness and height to the former—the 
synoptic problem is enough to show that the deliberate employment of a 
source was not incompatible with original work on the part of an early 
Christian writer, and Eph. may be fairly regarded as a set of variations 
played by a master hand upon one or two themes suggested by Colossians. 

The literary phenomena, in outline, are as follows :— 


COL. 

(11?) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, and 
Timotheus our brother, to the saints 
and faithful brothers in Christ which 
are at Colossze : 

Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father. 


“ **Tmitators do not pour out their 
this epistle” (Davies, of. czt. p. 9). 


EPH. 
(1?) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, 
to the saints 
which 
are [at Ephesus,] also the faithful 
brothers in Christ Jesus: Grace tc 
you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(12 Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.) 


thoughts in the free and fervid styie of 
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(18) We give thanks to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you, (1*) having 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which you have toward 
all the saints* . . . (19) For THIS 
CAUSE WE ALSO, since the day we 
heard it, DO NOT CEASE to pray 
and make request for you, that you 
may be filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all spiritual wisdom and 
understanding. 


(1!°) to walk worthily of the Lord 
Bee TF 


(135) The son of his love, in whom 
we have our redemption, the forgive- 
ness of our sins... 


(11) 22 him were all things created, 
in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, 
etre Opdvor eire Kuptérnres etre dpxal 
etre é€ovclat. 


(128-19) and he is the head § of THE 
BODY, THE CHURCH... that in 
all things he might have the pre- 
eminence, é7t év a’r@ evddxnoey wav 
TO TAHpwpe || KaTOLKIo AL. 


(12°) kal 60 adrod drroxaTradAdéae 
7a wavra els avrov, eipnvoroncas Sa 
To} aiuaros TOU oTavpov avoid, 


whether THINGS UPON THE 
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(115) For THIS CAUSE I ALSO, 


i having 
heard athe faith in the Lord Jesus 
which is among you and of your love 
toward all the saints, 


(116) CEASE NOT to give 
thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers, (117) that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . may 
give unto you a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him. 

(41) I beseech you to walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith you were 
called. 

(15) in the Beloved, in whom we 
have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes... 

(121) far above all 


&pxns 
kal éEouclas kal duvdews Kal kuptéryros. 
(11° all things in him, things tn the 
heavens and things upon the earth.) 

(122-3) And he put all things in 
subjection under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to 
THE CHURCH, WHICH IS HIS BODY, 
TO TANpwua TOU Ta TdvTa ev Tacw 
TANPWLLEVOU. 

(12°) dvaxeharardoacbar Ta Tava ev 
T@ Xpict~, THINGS IN (emt) THE 
HEAVENS AND THINGS UPON 
THE EARTH . . ~ (@@"*) that he 


* Also minor parallels in Col 15=Eph 1!*38, Col 18=Eph 4? (love and 


the Spirit). 


+ Also Col 12=Eph 1 336, Col 112=Eph 5” (edxapicrobvres rp Iarpi). 
~ Except 216 (cross=means of amalgamating Jewish and Gentile Christians), 
this is the only allusion to Christ’s death in Eph.—an advance upon the 


Pauline view in the direction of the Johannine. 


The sacrifice of Jesus (5?) is 


simply adduced as an example of love for Christians (cp. 1 P 27! in another 


aspect of imitation). 


§ In Col. =headship over supernatural spirits and the church alike, in Eph. 
=(primarily) headship over the church. 


|| Cp. Eph 3?° (tva rAnpwOijre eis wav 7d wWAHpwpye TOU Gecd). 


Note different 


use of katoixfoa in Col 1 and Eph 3”, 


EPHESIANS 


EARTH OR THINGS 
THE HEAVENS. 


IN (év) 


(17!) And you zoré évras dmnAdo- 
Tpiwpevous Kal €xOpovs TH Ovavolg, 


(172) yet now* has he reconciled 
(dmoxaTr7#AAagev) tT in the body of his 
flesh through death, to present you 
holy and without blemish and unre- 
provable before him : 


(123) if so be § that you continue in 
the faith rePeuedtwuévor and steadfast, 
and not moved away from the hope 
of the gospel which you heard, which 
was preached in all creation under 
heaven; whereof I Paul was made a 
minister. 

(174) Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part 
that which is lacking of rdv OAlPewr 
Tov Xpiucrod in my flesh wep tod 
gwparos avrov, which is the church ; 


(125) whereof I was made a minister 
Kata Thy olkovoulay rod Geod thy do- 
Octody por els twas, to fulfil the word 
of God, 


* So Eph 2" (yet now). 
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might create in himself of the twain 
one new man, zotwy elpjvnv, Kal 
a&mokatad\déy both lin one body 
unto God 814 tod oravpov. 

(21) And you .. . (23) rovodvres Ta 
OeAnpata THs capKos Kal Tov diavordy 

. « (2)") drnAdoTpiwpéevor . . . (21°) 
having slain thy @yOoav in him.. . 

(418) éoxorwudvor TH Otavola byTes, 
diwrn\doTpiwpevor . . . 

(215-16) having abolished in his flesh 
Chem mReMInibyaeH cere cOnelle 
(amoxarad\\dén) them both in one 
body . . . (14) to be holy and with- 
out blemish before him .. .£ (577) 
that he might present the church 
to himself... holy and without 
blemish . 

(317) rooted and vefepeNtwpuévor in 
lovielenans 


(3”) by the gospel, whereof I was 
made a minister. 

(3') For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of 
you Gentiles . . . (3/%) Task that you 
faint not at év rats OAiWeoiv mov brép 
budy. (1773, the church which is 7d 
o@pa avrov.) 

3° 7 oixovoula rot pvotnplov rod 
amWOKEKpuLMEevov 

(37) drorOvalwvwv... 

(32) THv olkovoulav THs xdpiTos TOD Bed 
Tis Soetons wor eis buds, (3°) how that 
by revelation €yvwpia@n to me 7d 


+ In Col. =reconciliation of supernatural powers and of sinners to God, 
in Eph=reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles together (24*) to God; hence 
the change in the conceptions of the Body, making peace, and the enmity. 
The function of reconciliation, which in 2 Co 5}% and even in Col. is 
‘attributed to God, is transferred in the higher Christology of Eph. to 
Christ ; a similar instance occurs in 1 Co 12°%=Eph 4 (authorship of 


gifts). 


+ The addition of év dydzry (a frequent phrase), as the form in which the 
spotless character manifests itself, is an un-Pauline touch. 


§ e? ye as in Eph 4”. 
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(1%) even 7d puorhprov®™ 7rd 
admokekpuumévov 47d TOvalavwv 
kal dd T&v yevedv—but has now fF 
been manifested Tots aytors avToi, 


(177) ofs 70éAncev 6 Beds yvwptoar 
Tl 7d mWovTOs THS 55Ens t TOU wvoTnpiov 
TovTou év Tois €6veow, which is Christ 
in you, % éAmis rs Obey. 


(1%)... that we may present§ 
every man Té\evov év XpioTw. 


(27) cupBiBacbévtes ev dydrn.. - 
els émlyvwow Tod uvornplov Tod Geod, 
Xpicrov. 

(24) rodro héyw. 

(2°) raped Bere Tov Xpicrdv. ... 

(2%) rooted and built up in him, kai 
BeBaovmevae TH whore Kadws édrda- 


xXOnre-|l 


(2°) For in him dwells wav 7d 2d7}- 
pwpa THs GedryTOS TwMATLKGS, 


(21°) and you are év air@ rem)7y- 
pwyuévot, whois the head raons dpxjjs 
Kai é€ovclas, 

(214) in whom you were also circum- 
cised with a circumcision not made 
with hands... 


(212) you were also raised with him 
dua THs wlorews THS evepyelas TOU Beov 
who raised him from the dead. 


(218-4) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, cuvefworoajcev cvv 
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pvoripiov . . « (3°) & érépacs -yereais 
ovK €yvwpla@n to the sons of men, 
as it has now been revealed tots 
Gytous drogréNois avTOU Kal TpoPjrats 
év TVEUMGTL. 2 « « 

(1°) yywptoas quty 7d pwvoriptov 
Tov GeXnuatos atrodD... . (138) els rd 
eidévac tuas tls éotw Amis Tips 
kKAjoews avrou, Tis 6 wAodTos THs OdEns 
of -his inheritance . . . (38) ois 
€Ovecev evaryyedicac@a the unsearch- 
able rXotros rod Xpiorov. . . 

(418) [the object of the ministry 
being the attainment of all] els dvépa 
té\ecov, to the measure of the stature 
TOU TANPwWEaTOs TOU XpioTov. 

(416) cupBiBafomevov . . . evarydry. 
- « « (48) rijs émeyvdcews Tod vlod Tot 
Geod. 

(41") rodro obv Ayu. 

(47°) €uddere rov Xpicrdv. 

(272) in whom you also are built 
up together... (3!%) rooted and 
grounded in love... 

(471) év atr@ édcddxOnre Kabds éorw 
aA7nGera. 

(3/°) and to know the love of Christ, 
iva tANPwWOATE els TaY Td TANPwLG 
Tov Geod [see also 41° above]. 

cp. 171-3 above. 


(21!) you, Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are termed Uncircumcision by that 
which is termed Circumcision, in the 
flesh, made with hands. 

(192°) the exceeding greatness of 
his power els judas tods mioTevovTas 
kata Thy évépyecay of the strength of 
his might which he wrought in Christ, 
raising him from the dead. 

(21) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and sins... (2°) 
even when we were dead through our- 


* In Col. = Xpicrés ev byuiv, 4 édmis rijs 5d&ns (2? 43), in Eph. =the participa- 
tion of Gentiles ; a difference of emphasis. 
+ Cp. Eph 3” (va yywpto 8G viv ras dpxats xri.). 


+ =Eph 3%. 


§ =Eph 5”. 


| Also Col 28=Eph 5°. 
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aire, xapicduevos tir vdvra Ta 
TrapamrTrwuara, having blotted out rd 
Kad’ nuav xetpdypapov Tots déyuacww 6 
jw brevaytlov juiv, and took it out of 
the way, nailing it to the cross. 

(2!°) the Head,* é& of mav rd cpa 
dua Tov Adv kal cuvdécpwv éemixopn- 
youpevov kai cup BiBafduevor age THY 
avéqow Tov Geo. 


(3!) If then you were raised with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated at the right 
hand of God . . . (3°) For you died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

(3°) aopvelay, dxabapolay, mddos, 
ériOuniay Kaxyy, Kal TiHv mAEovesiay 
fires éoriv eldwdodarpela, 


(38) dv’ & épxerar 7 dpyh Tov Oeod. 


(37) év ofs Kal jpets meprerarjoaré 
more, when you lived in them; but 
now do you also put off all these: 
6pynv, @uvudv, kaxlav, Bdac- 
onplav, aicxporoylay éx Tot orduaros 
tpa@v* lie not one to another, seeing 
that you have PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 


with his doings, and have put on the 
new man, who is dvaxatvovpevor els 
émlyvwow Kar eixdva Tov KtloavTos 
avrév. . 2. 

(312-18) Put on therefore, as éxdexTol 
Tod Beo0,t holy and beloved, omhdyxva 
olkTipmov, XpnoToTyTA, Tame.voppoc- 
Wynv, wpavTyTa, waKkpcoOuulay, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER, AND FORGIVING 
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trespasses, cuvetworolncev TH Xpiorw 
—xdpiri éore cecwopévoi—. . . (2°) 
having abolished rdv véuov ray 
évro\wy év Séypmacw. « »« « 


(415-18) the Head, Xpuorés, é& of rap 
TOT OUA TUvapLoNoyovmevov kal aouvvBiBa- 
Fouevov Oia Tacs APys THs émrxopnylas 
kar évépyecav év pérpw évds éxdorov 
uépous THy avEjow Tov TWMATOS ToLEetTaL 
els ofkodopnv eauTou ev ayaTy. 

(12°) He raised him from the dead 
and seated him at his right hand éy 
Tois émovpayios . . . (2°) raised us 
with him, and made us to sit with 
him év ois émovpevlos in Christ Jesus. 


(41°) eis épyaclay dxabapolas mdons 
év mieovecia . . . (5°) mopvela dé Kal 
axabapoia mica 7 mAeovetla . . . (55) 
mas wOpvos 7} akd0apros i meovéxTys, 
6 éoriv eidwAo\aTpyS .. » 

(5°) dua radta yap épxerae 7 dpyh 
Tov Geov él Tovs viods THs deOelas. 

(27-3) év ais moré mepiemaTyoaTe . . . 
kal qwets wavres aveotpadnuéy more 
... (4%) PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 
... (46) Putting off falsehood, 
speak the truth each with his neigh- 
bouri.)).)-) bDesanenyand sinynot,.) .) . 
let no corrupt speech issue éx rod 
oripatos tuav . . . (474) let all bitter- 
ness kai Ovwos Kal épy% Kal Kpavyy 
kai Bhaocgynula be put away from 
you ovv racy kaklg. 

(474) and put on the new man 7év 
kata Ocov xticbévra év Oikavocivy Kal 
dovdTyTe TAS GAnOelas. 


(47) with all razewodppoctvns kal 
mpaurnros, with uaxpoOuuias, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER in love. . . (4%?) 
be xpyoroi one to another, evom)a- 
YXv0l, FORGIVING ONE ANOTHER, 


*In Col., as opposed to supernatural media; in Eph., as opposed ta 


schism. 


t Also Col 2=Eph 4) 2 (verbal parallels). 
t Cp. Eph 14 (kadws éfehéEaro quds . , . elvat aylous kTX,), 
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ONE ANOTHER, if any man have a 
complaint against another; EVEN AS 
THE LORD FORGAVE YOU, So do you: 

(3'*}°) and above all these things 
put on love, 6 éorw octvdermos Tis 
redecdrynros. And let the peace of 
Christ* rule in your hearts, to the 
which also you were called in one 
body. 

(31517) Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you 7Aouciws, év don codgig, teach- 
ing and admonishing yourselves with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto 
God. And whatsoever you do, in 
word or in deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him. 

(3/818) Wives, be subject to your 
husbands, ws dvijcev &v_ xuply. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter ¢ to them. 

(37°) Children, obey parents in all 
things, Todro yap eddpeorév éorw év 
kupl. || 


(371) Fathers, irritate not your 
children, that they be not dis- 
couraged. 


(3225) Slaves, obey in all things 
those who are your masters xara 
odpka, not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord.** Whatsoever ye 
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EVEN AS GOD IN CHRIST FORGAVE 
you. (51) ylvecOe ofv piunrat rod 
Geot, as beloved children. 

(434) giving diligence to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit év 7@ cwvdécuw 
Ths elpjvns: one body and one Spirit, 
even as also you were called in one 
hope of your calling. f 


(187d wdodros THs xdpiros adrot Fs 
éreplocevoev eis Nuas ev radon codia 
KT.) (51%?) speaking to yourselves 
with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even 
the Father. 

(5°t) Wives, be subject to your 
own husbands, ws r@ xuply... & 
mavri, (5%) Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ loved the church. 

(61) Children, obey your parents in 
all things, rodro yap éoriw dixaov § 
[then follows the fifth command- 
ment 7]. 

(64) And you fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger: but nurture 
them in the chastening and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

(6°-8) Slaves, obey those who are 
your masters kata odexa, with fear 
and trembling, with singleness of your 
heart, as to Christ; not by way of 
eye-service as men-pleasers; but as 


* Cp. Eph 2!4 (a’rés ydp éorw 7 elpqvn 7uGr). 

¢ Eph. proclaims the spiritual unity of Jewish and Gentile Christians, not 
as Paul did on the score of arguments drawn from the Law and promises, but 
from the essential and eternal purpose of God. This isa distinct development 
beyond the position of Rom., which neither Col. nor Phil. anticipates. 

+ Broadened out in Eph 4! (raca mixpla . . . apOjrw ad’ bur). 

§ rd Sixatov applied to masters in Col 4}. 

|| Broadened out in Eph 5! (dox.udfovres rl dor evdpecrov r@ Kupty). 

T The ed yévynras of g® is unprecedented in Paul or even in the NT. 

** Broadened out in Eph 5?! into treraccduevor dddjrots Ev POBwW Xprorot 


(the latter an un-Pauline phrase). 


In the table of domestic duties in Eph. 
‘we miss the brevity and clearness, 


the insistence on the things of great 


practical significance, which distinguishes Paul ” (von Dobschiitz, of. cit. 182). 
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do, éx puxis épydtecbe as to the Lord 
and not to men; knowing that from 
the Lord you shall receive the inherit- 
ance that is your due: you serve the 
Lord Christ. For the wicked shall 
be paid back for his wickedness, and 
there ts no respect of persons. 

(4!) Masters, render to your slaves 
what is just and fair; knowing that 
you also have a Master in heaven. 


(47-4) Continue steadfastly in prayer, 
watching therein with thanksgiving ; 
praying at the same time for us also, 
that God may open us a door for the 
word, to declare 7d pvaoryptoy Tov 
Xpwcrod (for which also I am in bonds); 
that I may utter it as I should declare 
it. 


(455) Walk wisely towards those 
outside, making the very most of your 
time. Let your speech always be év 
Xa ptt, dare HpTuuévos know how ye 
ought to answer each person. 


(47-8) Ta kar’ éud rdvra yvwploer buiv 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and 
faithful minister and fellow-servant 
in the Lord: whom I send to you for 
this very purpose, that you may know 
Ta wept jay, and that he may 
encourage your hearts. 
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slaves of Christ, doing the will of God 
éx Wuxfjs; doing service with good- 
will as to the Lord, and not to men: 
knowing that each shall be paid back 
from the Lord for whatever good he 
does, whether he be slave or free man. 


(6°) And you masters, act in the 
same way to them, refraining from 
threats, knowing that their Master 
and yours is in the heavens, and there 
zs no respect of persons with him. 

(618-20) praying at all seasons in the 
Spirit, and attentive thereto with all 
constancy and entreaty for all the 
saints, and for me, that word may be 
given me whenever I open my mouth, 
to make known with confidence 7d 
fuoTnptov Too evaryyeAdlov (for which I 
am an ambassador in chains) ; that I 
may have confidence therein, as I 
should declare it. 

(51°16) Be careful then how you 
walk, not as unwise but as wise, 
making the very most of your time, 
because the days are evil. (479) Let 
no foul speech issue from your mouth, 
but only such as is good for improving 
the occasion, that it may bring xd pup 
to the hearers. 

(671-22) Now that you also* may 
know 7a kar’ éué, rl mpdoow, mdvra 
yvwploee vuiv Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord: whom I send to you for this 
very purpose, that you may know 7a 
wepi nua, and that he may encourage 
your hearts. 


§ 3. Relation to x Peter (see above, p. 387).—The affinities of 


thought and structure between Eph. and 1 P. begin with 
the opening doxology, and include the connection of hope 
with the kAnpovouia, the conception of the spiritual House 
(with Christ as the corner-stone), of the descent into 


* The insertion of this caf means that the writer, with his eye on Col 4’, 
intends to present the apostle as having just composed Colossians. The 
situation intended for the epistle (cp. 3}%) is that of Colossians. 
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Hades * (49=1 P 39 46), of the Christian tpocaywyy7 as the object 
of Christ’s death, of @yvora (418 = 1 P 114) as the pre-Christian condi- 
tion, and of redemption by the blood of Christ ; they conclude with 
the parallels in 61° = 1 P 58-9 (warfare against 6 duaBodAos), 623=1 P 
514 (peace). Both homilies are addressed to Gentile Christians 
(of Asia Minor), but 2!° (no longer strangers and sojourners) is a 
tacit correction of 1 P 2!!; on the other hand, the ethical admoni- 
tions (571!) are not linked so naturally to what precedes as in 1 P 
218 which the autor ad Ephesios is reproducing in his own way. 
Even after allowance has been made for the coincidences due to 
the common store of early Christian thought, critics either differ on 
the question of literary priority or hesitate to pronounce definitely. 
Unless both are to be assigned to the same author, the proba- 
bilities on the whole point to an acquaintance on the part of the 
autor ad Ephesios with the simpler 1 P., if on other grounds the 
latter is attributed to Peter and Ephesians assigned to a Paulinist. 
The salient parallels are (cp. Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 183 f.): 


1 Per: 


(18) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... 


(12%) rpopfirar tT... ols drexadvigbn 
bre ovx éavrots buty 6é Sinxdvovy aird, 

vov dvnyy éAn vty dua Tov evayye- 
Aiwapévwv twas wredpate ayly. .. . 


(124) ds réxva brakojs wh cvoxnMa- 
Tivdmevo. Tats mpdtepov ev aryvolg 
tuav émtOuulacs, GAR KaTa Tov 
KadécavTa buds dyrov Kai adroit G&ytoe 
év rdoy avacrpopy yevjOnTe. . « « 

(21! dréxecOat TOV TapKLKeY 
érOuptav. ) 


EPH. 


(15) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... 


(35%) odk éyvwploOn rots viois tay 
avOparwv ws viv direxahtgbn Toit 
aylos droorédas atrod Kal rpopjrats 
€V TVEULATL. « « « 


(278) . . . év rots vlots r7js dweOelas, 
év ols kat tuets mdvres dveorpa- 


gonuey more év rats éweOuplacs 
TIS TAPKOS Udy. 


* The Ephesians-passage is influenced, according to Bacon (Story of S¢. 
Paul, 361 f.), by the sayings of Jesus preserved in Mt 12%, See, further, 


Eph s!=Mt 5% 4. 


{ The autor ad Ephesios changes the OT. prophets into Christian 


prophets, and fails to connect the reference so aptly ast P. His estimate 
of prophecy from the standpoint of fulfilment is, as Weiss notes, ‘ based 
entirely on the view developed in 1 P 11°, where, as in Eph 3”, the 
contemplative share of angels in the work of redemption is also mentioned” 
(INT. i. 355). 
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(11-2) Xprcrotd mpoeyvwrpévov mpd 
KaTaBoN7s KOTO. » » « 


(27) ta év aire avindjre els owrn- 
play. 


(24) xpds by ampocepxduevor .. - 
oikodopmetade olkos mvevpartiKds eis 
tepdtevpa Gytov. . . . (2°) Aldor 
akpoywviatoy. 


(2°) Aads els mepirolnow, Srws Tas 
dpéras é&ayyel\nte tov éx oxédrous 
buds Kadécavtos els 7d Oavuaorov 
avrov pas. 


(218) of olxérae troraccdueva ev 
mavri poBw Tots decmdrats, 


(31) opolws yuvatkes broracobpevat 
Tots idlots avdpdow. 


(37) ol dvdpes § Spolws. ee 8 


(38) edordayxvo. |] 


(372) (Jesus Christ) who is on God’s 
right hand, opevdels els ovpavor, 
jmrorayévTw att@ ayyéAwy Kal éov- 
omy Kal duvdpewr. 
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(14) Chose us év atras mpd Kara: 
Bodjjs kécpov (cp. 3°). 


(271) év @ waca olkodoph . . . aver 
eis vaov aytov éy Kuply. 


(218) 60 atvrod exouey tiv ampoca- 


yoynv™ .. . & évi mvevuate mpos TOV 


matépa.. . (27°) émouxodounOevres.. . 
évTos aKpoywviaiov avrov Xptorov 
*Iyao. 


(114) els droNUTpwow THs mepiTot- 
noews,} els €ratvoy THs ObEns avToU.. . 
(5%) ire yap wore oxdrTos, viv dé pws év 
kuplw’ ws TéeKVa PwTOs TepiTarelre. 


(65) of SodNo, bmraKovere Tots KaTA 
odpka Kuplois wera PoBov Kai tpbpov. 


(522) al yuvaikes (troTacodbuevat) Tos 
+ 2 Uj @ cas , 
lStous $ dvdpdow ws Tw Kupiy. 


(52°) of dvdpes. . « « 


(4°?) yiveoOe dé els dAAAOUS xpyorol, 
edo ayxvot. 


(17°F) (God) seated him on his right 
hand év rots émovpavlos tmrepavw 
maons apxns Kal éfovolas Kai duvd- 
pews... Kal mavTa vmérakey wrod 
Tovs Wédas avTY. 


§ 4. Relation to Lucan and Johannine writings.—(Cp. 


Holtzmann’s Avitzk der Epheser und Colosserbriefe, 250 f.) As 
in Luke, men are the objects of the divine etdoxia (Lk 244#= 
Eph 1°), the ascension is emphasised (Eph 129 4% 10—Lk 2451), 


* Cp. 1 P 338 (iva quads rpocayayy TH Beg). 

{ The passive sense of mrepiroinots here (==heereditas acquisita) differs from 
the Pauline active sense (I Th 5°, 2 Th 24), evidently under the influence of 
the Petrine passage. 

t This remarkable (dios in Eph. is one of several traits which show a 
reminiscence of 1 P. in the passage. 

§ In both the duties of husbands, though differently defined, are com- 
paratively brief, whereas the duties of wives are elaborated (in contrast ta 
Col 3!8). The description of the latter shows a Biblicising of the Christian 
ideal (1 P 3° 10-12—Eph 53"*-), 

\| e8omdayxvos only here in NT. 
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and there are further affinities * in 25 = Lk 1574, 58 =Lk 1533, 5" 
(6°) = Lk 1247, and 644= Lk 1235, Resch (Paulinismus, 273-274) 
gives a long list of parallels between Eph 2!!9 and Lk 1511-32, 
though it is an exaggeration to say that Paul saw Pharisaic Judaism 
in the older son of the parable. There are also several affinities 
between Eph. and Paul’s address at Miletus, eg. the BovAy of 
God (11!=Ac 2077), the commission of Paul (3 " 44¥—Ac 
20%), the purchasing of the church (1!#= Ac 20%), the «Anpovopia 
of Christians (114= Ac 20%), and the shepherding of the church 
(411 = Ac 2078), The common use of the ‘ building ’-metaphor for 
the church is not peculiar to Ac 2018 or to Eph., but significance 
attaches to certain traits of phraseology (Ac 20!9=Eph 4? 67, 
Ac 20% = Eph.1, Ac 20%= Eph 17, Ac 20%*= Eph 1) 

The Lucan parallels touch a smaller group in the same neighbour- 
hood, viz. the Pauline pastorals; cp. e.g. the conception of the rpecBvrepo 
or émicxémot being under apostolic direction, the warnings against insidious 
errorists, the divine xpyorérns (2"*=Tit 31+) and unity (4°=1 Ti 24), the 
word of the truth (1%=2 Ti 2"), the devil’s devices (641=1 Ti 3’, 2 Ti 2%), 
evangelists (441=2 Ti 4°), the House of God (2!%=1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 2¥); cp., 
further, 1°=1 Ti 3% and 2 Ti 3°, gut=2 Ti 3%, 4"—1 Dae 2. commences 
knowledge of the truth), 5% ™*=Tit 2% and 1 Ti 26, 5%=1 Ti 5“, and 
Aourpov (5°°=Tit 3°). But beyond suggesting a sub-Pauline mz/éeu of thought 
and language, these coincidences amount to very little. 

The interpretation of Christ’s relation to the universe already 
bears traces of the Philonic conception of the Logos which 
afterwards blossomed out in the christology of the Fourth gospel, 
and this opens up the relationship between Eph. and the instru- 
mentum Johanneum. The bridal conception of the church, 
which in the Apocalypse (except in 2217) is eschatological, is 
applied (e.g. 525+ 2% 32) to the church on earth (cp, 2y@engee 
an epistle with which Eph. has notable affinities); a similar 
process has taken place in the conception of the resurrection 
(25-6 = Jn 571 2), and in Eph. (where the zapovoia falls into the 
background) as in the Fourth gospel the general eschatology 
is spiritualised, in a fashion which is unexampled in Paul, while 
at the same time the writer contemplates a vista of the ages. 


* One or two words are peculiar to Eph. and Lk.’s vocabulary, e.g. 
dvévae (exc. He 13° LXX quotation), dmed7, épyacla, dordrns (474, as in 
Lk 1%, with dixatocdvn), mavorNia, warpid, wodtrela, cuvyKabifew, cwriptov, 
dpovyots, and xapirobv. Bovdy} (=divine counsel) might almost be added to 
this list, for, outside Lk. and Eph., it is only used in this sense in He €"; 
Paul’s solitary use is in the plural, meaning human devices (1 Co 4°). 
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The unity of the church, including Gentiles as well as Jews, is 
the divine object of Christ’s death (cp. Jn 10! 172°); the church 
is the wAxjpwua of Christ and of God (1% etc., cp. Jn 147° 15% 8 
171f-) ; exceptional stress is laid on the functions of the Spirit, 
the word, and baptism, the unity of the church as the result 
of the divine unity between Christ and God and as the means 
of advancing the gospel, Christ as beloved (14), the idea of 
pétpov (Eph 47, cp. Jn 3°), the description of God in 117 (=Jn 
2017), the collocation of Christ and God as indwelling (Eph 2”4 
alt= jn 147-2), etc.; see/also 4%*=Jn 3%, 5°=1 Jn 3" and 
Jn 3° 58 =1 Jn 1% and Jn 1295, 518= Jn 31%. besides the atrds- 
passages (Eph 2!4=1 Jn 22), the use of Avoas (244=Jn 2)9), the 
emphasis on dayidfew and cleansing (5%=Jn 1717 9, 1 Jn 1% 9), 
on Wevdos as opposed to dAnGeta, on the danger of doketism (Eph 
471), on the spiritual advent of Jesus (2!7=Jn 1418), on the duty 
of Christian love (Eph 4” etc.), etc. These links of thought 
and language have led one critic to remark that “it would be 
a tenable view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul” (Lock, DJS. 1. 717), 
but the likelihood is that the unknown autor ad Ephesios was a 
Paulinist who breathed the atmosphere in which the Johannine 
literature afterwards took shape. None of the parallels, how- 
ever, between the Apocalypse of John and Eph. is of much 
weight; the idea that the latter employed the former is quite 
untenable. Like Hebrews, another sub-Pauline writing which 
has also its affinities with the Lucan as well as with the 
Johannine circle, Eph. emphasises the blood of Christ (17= He 
9!2), his sanctifying influence (57526= He 101 1312), his session 
on God’s right hand (12°= He 13 8! 10!2), and his gift of zappyota 
to Christians (3!2= He 41); some linguistic parallels also occur 
(e.g. aipa Kat oapé, aypumvelv, Kpavyy, brepavw 7. T. ovpavGy, eis 
droAvTpwowv, aiwv pé\\wv, mporgdopa Kat Ovoia), but neither 
these nor stray coincidences like 2!2= He 718 prove more than 
a common atmosphere of religious feeling and phraseology. 


§ 5. Vocabulary and style.—The literary relations with Col., Lk., and 
the Johannine literature, besides 1 P. and the pastorals, thus indicate a 
period subsequent to that of Paul. Thisis further corroborated by the evidence 
of the language and style, which are on the whole favourable to the 
hypothesis that another mind than that of the apostle is at work in Eph. It 
centains (a) thirty-eight words which are not elsewhere used in the NT 


25 
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literature :—4Oeos, aloxpérns, alxuadwretdw, dvavedw,* Avokts, dradyety, 
doogos, Bédos, Evdrys, Eicxverv, eridvew, éemipavoxerv, éToimacia, evrpameAla, 
Oupeds, katapticuss, KaTwrepos, KAnpbw, KAvdwvlferAar, KocmoKpaTwp, Kpud7, 
kuBela, péyeGos, pefodela, pecdrorxov, pwpodroyla, maddy, wapopyiopds, (Ta) 
MVEULATLKA,T WodvmolkAos, mpoeAmlfew, mpoxaprépyots, putls, cuppéroxos, 
ouuTonlryns, cuvappmoroyely, suvatKodopetv, c¥ccwpos (cp. Preuschen in ZVW. 
i. 85-86). In addition to these, there are (46) no fewer than 44 words 
which, while employed elsewhere in the NT, are never used by Paul :— 
dyvora (Lucan), dypumvetv,t dxpoywriatos (1 P), dAvots, Ta duddbrepa (Ac 238), 
diveuos, § dvévat, || &mravra, drardw (Ja 1%, 1 Ti 2'4),9 dwedq (Ac 9?), 
dowrla (1 P 4*, Tit 1%), didBoros, éwépxouat, (7a) erroupdma, épyacla, 
evayyedtoTis, evomdayxvos (I P 38), KaraBoryH (rpd x. Kdopov, 1 P 1, Jn 
17%), Adyw els, waxpdv, dpylfw, dcvéryns (Lk 17%), dcgus, macdela,** ravorAla, 
mwdpoikos, Tt warpla, mepifwvvupe, tt rraros,§§ mouujy,|||| woAcrela, 1 campos, *** 
omidos (2 P 2%), cuyxadlfw (Lk 22%), ttt cwripiov, Tima, tOwp, brepdvw (He 
9°), drodeicOa, tos, ppayuds, tit ppdvnors (Lk 127),88§ xaperobv (Lk 1%), 
xe:porolyros. The absence of some of these from the extant letters may be 
accidental (¢.g. d&yvoa, dpylfw), but real significance attaches to the (477 614) 
substitution of didBodos (as in 1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 276) for the Pauline caravas, and 
the use of é» rots émoupavlos (five times). The collective and objective 
allusion to the holy apostles and prophets (3°), and to the apostles and prophets 
(27°) as the foundation of the church (cp. Apoc 2174), are partly, but only 
partly, eased by passages like 1 Co 9° 12% and Ro 16’; probably they too are 
best viewed as water-marks of a later age, which looks back upon the primitive, 
apostolic propaganda. The indirect and rather awkward appeal in 374 (xpés 
8 dWvacbe dvaywacKovres vojoat Thy aiveoly wou KT.) corroborates this im- 
pression ; the phrase sounds more characteristic of a Pauline disciple than of 
Paul himself.|||il| These indications are followed up by other un-Pauline 


* Instead of the Pauline dvaxa.vodr. 
{ Only in Eph 6” of spiritual beings. 
t Only in Eph 6% with els. Paul invariably uses ypnyopetv (1 Th 5°, 
1 Co 16!%, Col 4?). 
§ Only in Eph 4" metaphorically. 
| ree on 6? - (He 13° being a quotation from the LXX). 
lita tas » =«5° with ruvd rive. 
¥ »» 6* in literal sense of moral and mental education. 
tf »»  »» 2!%and 1 P 2” metaphorically. 


TE 4 99 +614 metaphorically. 

§§ »» Tie oi ” 

il: es »» 47 ecclesiastically. 

All ss »» 21% metaphorically. 

ie aes Ae ia 29 » With Adyes. 
Tit 29 99 2 99 

oo ht 39 99 zie 99 

§ss ,, »» I of man. 


{I'l Hort (of. cz¢t. 149 f.) ingeniously but unconvincingly takes dvaywwdoxovres 
as=reading the OT. Like 67 it is probably meant to allude to Col. rather 
than to Eph 1% 212-8, or to some lost letter. 
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touches, such as fore y.vwoxovtes (55), the Father of Glory (1), before the 
foundation of the world (1*=Jn 1774), the novel use of pvorjpiov (5°") and 
olxovoula (in providential aspect), the application of gwrlfew (3°), mvedua Tob 
voods (4%), etc., besides the predilection for the ovatzo pendens, an un- 
paralleled number of genitival formations (95 in all, out of 155 verses) 
which occur in almost every second verse, including such strange compounds 
as apy THs émtxopnylas (41°), émOuula THs dmdrns (47), etc., and some re- 
dundant epexegetic formations (¢.g. Bovdy Tov Hedymatos, Kpdros Tis toxVos). 

The last-named feature runs through the general style of the writing, 
with its wealth of synonyms, which often add little or nothing to the thought, 
its unique employment of prepositions like év (125 times) and xa7d, and the 
unusual length to which the sentences are occasionally spun out, one period 
passing into another through relatival and participial constructions whose 
logical bearing it is frequently almost impossible to determine. The linguistic 
data may be allowed to leave the problem of the authorship fairly open.* 
But the idiosyncrasies of the style are by no means so easily explained. 
Thus 13-14 115-28 g1-7 211-18 214-16 319-22 31-7 38-12 314-19 41-6 411-16 417-19 420-24 
525 518-23 52-27 528-80 61-3 69-8 614-0, are all lengthy sentences which are often 
cumbrous in their internal construction and beset by ambiguities in the 
juxtaposition of clauses and the collocation of separate words. They are 
at once elaborate and irregular. 378 is a long parenthesis or digression 
after which 3)** resumes 3!; similarly the subject is repeated in 21%, after the 
break. Such rhetorical anacoloutha are not paralleled by an impassioned 
irregularity like that in Gal 2°°. The latter is natural, as the abrupt 
language of a man dictating under the strong emotion of an indignant 
memory. The Ephesian instances, on the other hand, show the deliberate 
indifference of the writer to the niceties of literary symmetry, and thus fall 
into a class by themselves. ‘‘If we may regard this epistle as our best 
example of that cogia which, according to 1 Co 2°, was to be found in Paul’s 
teaching, we may see in its style something like a brepoxyt) Adyou (zbzd. v.}), 
corresponding to the vzepox7 codias. . . . It would be less inappropriate 
than elsewhere to call the language elaborate ; and it is at the same time 
apt oftener than elsewhere to stray beyond the bounds of symmetry and 
regularity ” (Simcox, Wreters of NT. p. 32). 

It is unfair to characterise the temper thus mirrored in the style of the 
epistle as phlegmatic ; + lyric would be a fitter term for the opening chapters 
in especial, with their soaring, subtle movement of thought and at the same 
time 

**With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Upon the other hand, these features of serenity and profundity only serve to 
bring out more decisively the difference between Ephesians and the letters of 


* Nageli (Wortschatz des Paulus, 85) goes even further, ‘“‘im ganzen 
scheint mir der Wortschatz dieses Briefes . . . eher eine Instanz fiir als gegen 
die Echtheit zu sein.” 

+ So von Soden (AC. iii. 1. 90) ; cp. the criticisms of Jacquier, i. 306, and 
Hort (pp. 152f.). Von Soden himself, however, subsequently speaks of the 
‘lyrical’ passages in 4-6 (JIV7. 287-288). 
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Paul. It is often urged that the acceptance of Colossians as written by Paul 
renders the acceptance of Ephesians more easy, but in some respects it only 
adds to the difficulties felt by the literary critic. The nearer the two are 
brought together, the more distinctive is the impression made by the con- 
ceptions as well as the style of Ephesians ; particularly as regards the latter, 
it becomes increasingly hard to understand the unparalleled phenomena 
which the Greek presents. Granted that ‘the lofty calm which undeniably 
does pervade it may in part be due to the mellowing effect of years, but 
doubtless much more to the sense of dangers surmounted, aspirations 
satisfied, and a vantage-ground gained for the world-wide harmonious action 
of the Christian community under the government of God’ (Hort, of. cet. 
152-153); the problem remains, however, how can such tones be psycho- 
logically harmonised with what we know of Paul’s mind and style a few 
months before and after he wrote thus? Philippians, his swan-song, cannot 
have been written very long after this; Colossians was composed very little 
before. Yet Ephesians stands apart from both, in style and conceptions 
alike. The separate items of difficulty in the thought and expression may be 
explained, but the cumulative impression which they make is that of a writer 
who occupies a later standpoint of his own ; and this is more than corroborated 
by the style, which makes it extremely difficult to believe that Paul suddenly 
dropped into this method of writing and as suddenly abandoned it. ‘* The 
old vivacity appears to be lost. The sentences and paragraphs become 
larger and more involved. The tone of challenge dies out. Even the 
affectionateness seems buried in weighty but almost laboured disquisitions ” 
(Sanday in St. Margaret’s Lectt. on Crit. of NT, 1902, p. 22). This may be 
partly due to the fact that the direct controversy of Colossians is absent from 
Ephesians, but the larger explanation of the latter’s general tone is that the 
writer, unlike Paul, is not writing with any particular communities in view. 

Tosum up. The cumulative force of the arguments already noted is in 
favour of a Paulinist, imbued with his master’s spirit, who composed this 
homily in his name as Luke composed the Pauline speeches in Acts (either 
from a sense of what Paul would have said under the circumstances or from 
some basis in tradition). From the writing of such speeches to the com- 
position of an epistolary homily on the basis of an epistle like Colossians it 
was an easy step (cp. pp. 42, 47). The writer designed his work to be read 
(3*) by the church as a manifesto of Paul’s mind upon the situation; it was 
a pamphlet or tract for the times, insisting on the irenical needs of the church 
(like Acts) and on the duty of transcending the older schisms which had 
embittered the two sections of Christendom. 

Schleiermacher (£27/. 165f.),.who was the first to detect the internal 
problems of the epistle, suggested its composition by Tychicus under Paul’s 
directions—a theory advocated by Usteri and Renan (‘‘ Que Paul ait écrit 
ou dicté cette lettre, il est a peu prés impossible de l’admettre ; mais qu’on 
lait composée de son vivant, sous ses yeux, en son nom, c’est a qu’on ne 
saurait déclarer improbable,” iii. p. xx). The Tiibingen view of Colossians 
carried Ephesians also into the second century, but the recent recognition of 
the former as Pauline has left the problem of Ephesians more of an open 
question, resembling, ¢.g., the problem of the exact connection between 
Aristotle and the recently discovered treatise upon the Athenian Constitu- 
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tion. A number of critics (so especially, in addition to those named on 
peay4, 6.) Weiss, 4/7. i. 377 f.; Godet, MZ. 475-490; Salmon,) /V7, 
388 f.; Zahn, Zzx/. § 29; Oltramare, and Baljon) attribute it to Paul ; Jiilicher 
and others content themselves with a so /éguet verdict; while some (see 
p- 375) attempt to do justice to the combination of specifically Pauline 
elements and absolute novelties in thought and language by postulating, as in 
the case of the Pauline pastoral epp., a Paulinist who is reproducing Paul’s 
ideas, on the basis of Colossians, in view of later interests within the neo- 
catholicism of the church. This does not involve the assumption that Paul 
was not original enough to advance even beyond the circle of ideas reflected 
in Colossians, or that he lacked constructive and broad ideas of the Christian 
brotherhood. It is quite possible to hold that he was a fresh and advancing 
thinker, and yet to conclude, from the internal evidence of Ephesians, that he 
did not cut the channel for this prose of the spiritual centre. In Paul’s 
letters there is always something of the cascade; in Eph. we have a slow, 
bright stream which brims its high banks. 

One of the indirect traits of the sub-Pauline period is the significant 
omission of the Lord’s supper in 4° (one Lord, one faith, one baptism). This 
is all the more striking as Paul’s treatment of the eucharist in 1 Co 10!” (e?s 
dpros, év cua oi woNdol éopev, of yap waves €x Tov Evds dprov peréxouev) 
naturally pointed to its use as a symbol and proof of the unity of Christians 
with one another and their Lord (cp. Didaché, 9%). But the Fourth 
gospel voices a feeling of protest against a popular view of the Lord’s supper 
which was tinged by pagan sacramentalism (cp. E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
Gospel, pp. 122f.); Hebrews (1371") also opposes the idea that the c@ua 
Xpisrod could be partaken of, as in several of the contemporary pagan cults 
(cp. O. Holtzmann, ZV/WV., 1909, 251-260); Ephesians, we may conjecture, 
shows the same dislike to this growing conception of the supper (whether 
due to Paul, or developed from his language in 1 Cor.), and therefore omits 
the supper entirely. 


§ 6. Destination and object.—The tpeis of the homily, which 
first appears in 138, is defined in 21! (cp. 2! and 3!) as Gentile 
Christians. The writer has these primarily in view; but the 
situation is no longer one in which they are exposed to any 
Jewish Christian propaganda of legalism. In fact, it is assumed 
that the Gentile Christians are now in the majority; it is their 
predominance which forms the starting-point for the broad 
survey of history which Ephesians outlines. The we of 11-12 
certainly represents Jewish Christians. Paul here voices that 
section of the church in its historical relation to the gospel. 
But the language is general, and neither here nor in 21! (cp. 
Hoennicke, /C. 125 f.) is there any real justification for the view 
that Jewish Christians were contemplated as a definite part of 
the writer’s audience. 

The author addressed his homily in Paul’s name tots dy/ous 
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Tots Ovo Kal rLoTOLs év XpioT@ ‘Incod, omitting the place-name of 
Col 11 and adding rots otew (cp. Ro 8% rots kata rpdbecw KAyrTots 
ovow) in order to amplify the following phrase, which further de- 
fines the a@yvo. whom the writer has in mind (cp. 27! dy:ov év xupia, 
and 53). Those who defend év ‘E¢écw as original, explain its early 
omission in some copies by urging either (i.) that this was due to 
Paul himself, who ordered Tychicus to leave a space blank in 
some copies for other churches (so, e.g., Schott); or (ii.) that it 
was the result of a transcriber’s error; or (iii.) that it sprang from 
a feeling that passages like 1 3! 471 involved readers who were 
not, like the Christians of Ephesus, personally known to the 
apostle. None of these hypotheses is convincing.* A number 
of early copies in the second century evidently lacked the words, 
as Origen and Basil after him remark ; traces of this form of the 
text are still present in the first hand of & and B,f and the 
likelihood is that Marcion must have received the epistle in 
this shape. Tertullian charges him with changing the title 
(adv. Marc. v. 17: titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et 
in isto diligentissimus explorator, nihil autem de titulis interest, 
cum ad omnes apostolus scripsit, dum ad quosdam); but this 
merely means that the title of ‘ Ephesians’ in Tertullian’s Canon 
(as in the Muratorian) already contained the Ephesian designa- 
tion, whereas Marcion’s differed (cp. adv. Marc. v. 11: pretereo 
hic et de alia epistola quam nos ad Ephesios preescriptam 
habemus, hzretici uero ad Laodicenos), and Tertullian naturally 
supposed the canonical title to be the original. He falls back 
on the weritas eccleste or church-tradition of the title, not upon 
the text, from which any place-name was apparently absent. 


There would be a partial analogy to the insertion of a place-name if the 
original text of Ro 17 were (as in G) Tots odcw év dydiry Oe0d KAnrots alors 





* Jacquier (i. 290) dismisses (i.) as ‘‘une supposition toute gratuité et 
assez ridicule.” MHarnack (Dze Adresse, 704 f.), who now identifies Eph. 
with the Laodicean epistle (see above, pp. 159-161), suggests speczoszus 
guam uertus that it was the degeneration of the local church (Apoc 3)*) 
which led to the deliberate substitution of Ephesus for Laodicea in the title 
and address (by the first decade of the second century), in order to punish a 
community which no longer deserved to possess a Pauline epistle. 

+ Also in ‘‘the corrector of a later MS (67), whose corrections are 
evidently taken from another quite different MS of great excellence, now 
lost”? (Hort). Basil (contr. EHunomium, ii. 19) explicitly writes: otrw yap 
(z.e. the reading of Eph 11 without év ’E¢éow) cal of mpd Hudy rapadedaxacs 
#.¢. Origen and others), xal jets év Trois wadatots Tay dvTiypdduv evpyKapev. 
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(so Zahn, JN. i. 378f., 304f.), for which, at a subsequent period, rots 
ovow év ‘Pwuy dyamryrots 8. x. & was substituted; but the former reading is 
probably due to a revision of the text for liturgical purposes (see above, 
p. 141). It is not certain whether Tertullian’s words imply that Marcion’s 
text or his own text had a place-name after ofovv, since ‘titulus’ might 
here, as in the case of Galatians (adv. Marc. v. 5) include the address. ‘he 
probabilities on the whole are in favour of an inference to the contrary. 
The canonical Ephesians in this case would be originally a general pastoral 
addressed in Paul’s name to Gentile Christians, which Marcion evidently 
identified with the epistle to the Laodiceans. The title rpds ’Epéovous first 
appears in the Muratorian Canon; when it was appended to the epistle 
previously, and whether this addition was derived from the presence of év 
E¢écy in 11, remains uncertain. 


If év *Edéow in 1! was the original reading, the epistle cannot 
have been written by Paul. Its tone presupposes that the church 
(or rather, the Christian recipients) was personally unknown to 
him (1) 3? 421); there is not the slightest reference to his long 
mission among them; and while Paul could write letters without 
sending greetings, the Thessalonian epistles, e.g., contain definite 
allusions to the apostle’s relations with the church which are 
conspicuous by their absence from Ephesians. In spite of all 
arguments to the contrary (e.g. by Cornely, Henle, Schmidt, 
Rinck in S&., 1849, 948f.; Alford, and A. Kolbe in his Zheol, 
Comm. tiber das erste Capital des Briefes an die Epheser, Stettin, 
1869), there is no internal evidence to prove that Ephesus was 
the church (or even one of the churches) addressed, and much 
to the contrary. Some Greek commentators, beginning with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ingeniously got over the difficulty by 
arguing that Eph. was written before Paul had reached Ephesus 
—a desperate hypothesis which need not be seriously refuted. 
Even when the epistle is attributed to a Pauline disciple, it is not 
probable that év “Edéow (so, ¢.g., Klopper, 34 f.; and Holtzmann, 
cp. Corssen in ZV IW, 1909, 35f.) was an integral part of the 
address. Paul’s intimate connection with the church of Ephesus 
was notorious, and any one writing in his name must have known 
better than to make him address the Ephesian Christians as if he 
and they had no personal acquaintance (cp. 115 32), To defend 
its originality by postulating the writer’s ignorance of the relation 
between Paul and Ephesus is a ¢our de force of criticism, which 
contradicts, zz¢er alia, the affinities of the writing with Luke. 

The same considerations tell against the circular-hypothesis 
which regards Ephesus as merely one of the communities for 
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which the epistle was designed. Paul would certainly have 
made some distinction in the body of the epistle between readers 
well known to him and others to whom he was a stranger (cp. 
Haupt on this point). It is unnatural to imagine that he would 
have silently grouped the church of Ephesus, or even the adjoin- 
ing churches (to many of which he was personally known, cp. Ac 
19!0 2025), with communities who had no personal connection with 
himself. This notion, that Eph. was designed for a wider circle of 
churches than Ephesus, originated with Beza (‘sed suspicor non 
tam ad Ephesios ipsos proprie missam epistolam, quam Ephesum 
ut ad ceteras Asiaticas ecclesias transmitteretur’), and was worked 
up by Archbishop Ussher into the hypothesis of a circular letter, 
which has been practically the dominant view, ever since, of 
those who hold to the Pauline authorship (so, most recently, 
J. Rutherford, St. Pauls Epp. to Colosse and Laodicea, 1908). 
The further identification of Eph. in this form with the letter 
mentioned in Col 416 (Laodicea being one of its recipients) is 
generally, though not universally held, along with the circular- 
hypothesis. The latter, however, is not free from difficulties. 
Primitive Christian epistles designed for a wide circle of churches 
were composed otherwise (cp. 1 Co 1!?, Gal 11); the notion of 
copies with blanks for the local address is not true to ancient 
methods of epistolography ; besides, we should expect traces of 
several readings, and at best the retention of év. If év Aaodsuxia 
had been the original reading in 1}, the change to ev “Edéeow 
becomes unintelligible; and, wice versa, if év “Edéow was in the 
autograph, Marcion’s change becomes almost inexplicable. As 
none of the conjectural emendations, such as xar “Ipw for 
kat motos (Ladeuze in AB., 1902, 573-580), or eveow for 
*Edéow (R. Scott), is probable,* the alternatives are: (a) that the 
place-name was lost at an early period from copies of the 
autograph ; or (4) that 1! originally ran tots dylous trois ovow Kal 
motos év Xpioto ‘Inood. When the sub-Pauline date of the 
writing is assumed, the latter theory becomes decidedly superior, 
in spite of the difficulties which attach to the interpretation of 
the words. Itis preferable on the whole to take morois in the 
sense of faithful rather than of de/eving ; the latter interpretation 


* Baljon (Zheol. Studien, 1885, 146-147) omits rots otcw, and P. Ewald 
(NXZ., 1904, 560-568) conjectures dyamrnrots for aylots Tets (z.e. ‘to those who 
are beloved and believing’), while D omits rofs (so Zahn); but the Gifficult 
sic was in Origen’s text, and there is no reason to suspect its originality. 
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would most naturally imply Jews who were also Christians, and 
the tenor of the homily tells against this characterisation of its 
audience. 


The advance on Paul’s idea of unity is that Eph. correlates the two con- 
ceptions of Christ’s supremacy and the unity of Christians by running back 
the latter, z.¢. the ideal church’s unity,* to the supremacy of Christ as the 
cosmic and religious head of the universe. In this way the epistle represents 
the climax of the Pauline development; its theme is ‘‘not simply the unity 
of the church, but the unity of the church in Jesus Christ supreme. This Paul 
had not preached before” (M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism, 275). 
The former division of Jew and Gentile is for ever abolished by Jesus Christ, 
whose church constitutes the final relationship of man to God ; this wvarnpiov 
or open secret is hailed as the climax of revelation, and Paul is the chosen 
herald of the message. The writer correctly regards Paul’s work as the pre- 
supposition of the catholic church. The évdrns (4: }%, here only) and the 
elpjv7 of the church, attained as the result of Paul’s propaganda, were due, 
however, not to any diplomatic adjustment of the two parties, but to the full 
and deep apprehension of the meaning of the gospel which Paul proclaimed. 
The author does not disparage (cp. 3°) the other apostles, any more than 
Luke does; on the contrary, he expressly associates the apostles with Paul 
in the promulgation of the church’s universality and unity ; but he insists on 
Paal’s importance for the divine unfolding of that catholic unity which in the 
fourth gospel is run back to the original teaching of Jesus. Similarly the 
problems of freewill and election, which were raised in Romans, are ignored 
in Eph., not because Paul felt now dissatisfied with the answers he had given 
(so Davies, /7'S., 1907, 460), but because this Paulinist moved in a region of 
thought where such idiosyncrasies of the apostle were transcended. 


It seems probable, therefore, so far as probability can be 
reached in a matter of this kind, that the epistle, or rather homily 
in epistolary form, originally had no notice of any church. It 
was a catholicised version of Colossians, written in Paul’s name 
to Gentile Christendom (2! 3!); the solitary reference to con- 
crete conditions (621-22) is adapted from Colossians, in order to lend 
vratsemblance to the writing, and the general traits of the homily 
rank it among the catholic epistles or pastorals of the early church. 
Marcion evidently conjectured that the epistle must be that 
referred to in Col 416, and therefore included it in his Pauline 
canon under the title of zpos Aaoduxéas. The title zpos "Edéouovs, 
with the insertion év "E¢éow in 1}, was either (a) due to the fact 
that the Pauline canon of the church was drawn up at Ephesus, 


* Cp. Schmiedel in £Az. 3120-3121 (‘‘ From the divine predestination 
of the church in Eph 17 37°: %1!, there is but a single step further to that 
of its pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vzs. ii. 4. 1 and in 
2 Clem. 14!”’). 
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where possibly a copy of Ephesians was preserved, and from 
which it was circulated (hence the title; so, eg., Haupt and 
Zahn); or (2), as Baur suggested, to an editorial combination of 
621 with 2 Ti 412 (Tuxuxov 6& dréoretta eis “Edecov). The latter 
hypothesis does not seem too artificial, especially in view of the 
fact that Ephesus has other links to the circle of Pauline traditions 
in which the epistle to Timotheus and Titus originated. 


§ 7. Pertod.—The terminus ad quem may be roughly fixed by the echoes 
of the epistle in the later Christian literature. The darkened understanding 
of Clem. Rom. 367 may have been suggested by Eph 4'8, just as ¢he eyes of 
your heart (Clem. Rom. 59%) seems to echo Eph 138, while Eph 4** is 
reflected in Clem. Rom. 46° (have we mot one God and one Christ and one 
Spirit of grace shed forth upon us? and one calling in Christ?) If these 
(cp. also Eph 174=Cl. Rom. 64) are, as it seems to the present writer, more 
than coincidences, Ephesians must have been composed some time previous 
to A.D. 96. Twenty years later the existence of the epistle becomes still 
more plain, though the glimpses of it in Ignatius* (e.g. 57 with Polyk. 51 
love your wives, even as the Lord the church ; 1 26 with Smyrn. 11 2% one 
body of his church, embracing Jews and Gentiles; 47% with Polyk. 17 Zake 
heed to unity—bear with all in love; 51 with Eph. 11 10° let us be zealous to 
be imztators of God in forgiveness and forbearance ; also 3° with ZAh. 19, and 
613% with Polyk. 67). As distinct, if not more so, is its use by Polykarp (cp. 
Eph 2° with Pol. 1° knowing that by grace you are saved, not of works, but 
by the will of God through Jesus Christ ; Eph 476 with Pol. 12? modo, ut his 
scripturis dictum est, Irascimini et nolite peccare, et Sol non occidat super 
iracundiam uestram, etc.). Beyond this it is needless to go down into the 
second century, except to notice the reminiscences (cp. Zahn’s Azrt des Hermas, 
412f.) in Hermas (e.g. Mand. ill. 1, 4, Stem. ix. 13, 17), its use by the 
Valentinians (cp. Iren. i. 8. 4—5 ; Hipp. vi. 3), and the likelihood that the use 
of 4! 5°! in Epiph. 26% and 34” proves that Eph. as well as Judas was 
known to Marcus, the gnostic founder of the Marcosians, ¢. A.D. 160. To 
judge from Hippolytus (e.g. v. 7f., vii. 25), it was a favourite among several 
early gnostic sects. 

A second-century date for the composition of the homily (so, formerly, ¢.g., 
Baur, Holtzmann, Mangold, Pfleiderer, Cone, S. Davidson, Rovers’ JWV7. - 
pp. 65f., Briickner) is therefore ruled out ; besides, no polemic against either 
Montanism (so, ¢.g., Schwegler, arguing from the emphasis on the Spirit, the 
prophets, etc.) or any phase of gnosticism (so, ¢g., Hilgenfeld, Zz#/. 669f.) 


* Ignatius describes the Ephesian Christians as ‘initiated together ito 
the mysteries with Paul’ (12=Eph 3* 9 etc.), ‘who maketh mention of you 
in every epistle’—a hyperbole based on 1 Co 168, 2 Ti 17%, 1 Ti 1° ete. 
But it is a fair inference that he did not know ‘ Ephesians’ with its canonical 
address and title. While his letter to Ephesus has traces of ‘ Ephesians,’ it 
never suggests that the latter had special Ephesian associations (cp. Zahn’s 
Jenatius von Anttochen, 607 f.); he does not remind the Ephesians of Paul’s 
letter to them, as Clemens Rom. does the Corinthian church. 
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is audible.! The ¢ermznus a quo is fixed by Colossians, which was certainly, 
and 1 Peter which was probably, used by the anonymous aztor ad Ezhesios. 
Ewald, who regarded Colossians as written by Timotheus under Paul’s super- 
vision, held that Ephesians was composed by a Paulinist between A.D. 75 
and 80, and if the zermznus ad quem is extended to ¢. A.D. 85, this conjecture 
may serve as a working hypothesis for the general period of the writing. 

While the literary relationships fix approximately the date, they throw no 
light on the place of the homily’s composition, except that the traces of its 
circulation in Asia Minor suggest the latter province as its locus, 
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LITERATURE. — (a) Editions — After the fifth century homilies of 
Chrysostom (ed. Field, 1849-1855) and the commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (ed. H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 1882), no special edition of any 
significance appeared till the Reformation, when Calvin (1549, 1556) 
published his Genevan treatises, and Luther wrote his Aznotatones (ed. 
Bruns, Liibeck, 1797) ; see, further, C. Magalianus (Oferds héerarchict libra tz. 
etc., Lyons, 1609); Louis de Sotomayor (Paris, 1610); Charles Rapine 
(Paris, 1622); Grotius (Ammzotationes, Paris, 1641); J. D. Michaelis 
(Gottingen, 1750); Mosheim (1755); Bengel’s Guomon (1759); Heyden- 
reich, ave Pastoralbriefe P. erlautert (1826-1828) *; Flatt’s Vorlesungen (ed. 
Kling, 1831); C. S. Matthies (27klarung der Pastoralbriefe, 1840); Mack, 
Kommentar diber die Pastoralbriefe des Apost. P.* (1841); A. S. Paterson 
(1848) ; Weisinger (in Oldhausen’s Kommentar, vol. v. 1850, Eng. tr., New 
York, 1858); Oosterzee (Bielefeld, 1861); Huther? (Géttingen, 1866); 
Bisping’s Lrklarung (1866); Ewald (1870); Plitt, ae Pastoralbriefe, 
praktesch ausgelegt (1872); Hofmann (1874); P. Fairbairn (7%e Pastoral 
Epistles, Edin. 1874); J. T. Beck, Erklarung der 2 Briefe P. an Tim. (ed. 
Lindenmeyer, 1879); Ellicott® (1883)*; Wace (Speaker's Comm. 1886); 
Knoke, Prakt.-theol., Kommentar zu den FPastoralbriefen des Ap. Paulus 
(1887-1889) ; Reuss (1888); Kubel (in Strack-Zockler’s Komm. 1888); von 
Soden? (AC. 1893)* ; Knoke ‘4 (Lange’s Bzbel- Werk, 1894) ; Riggenbach (— 
Zockler, 1897); A. E. Humphreys (Camdérzdge Bzble, 1897); J H. Bernard 
(CGZ. 1899)*; Stellhorn (1900); Horton (C&. 1901); R. M. Pope 
(London, 1901); J. P. Lilley (Edin. 1901); Krukenberg (1901); Cone 
(Jntern. Habks. to NT. 1901) ; Weiss™(— Meyer, 1902) *; Wohlenberg (ZX. 
1906) * ; Franz Koehler (SV7.? 1907); J. E. Belser (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1907) *; N. J. D. White (ZG7Z. 1910). 

Also Jerome (fourth century), Casp. Cruciger (EZxposztzo brevis et 
familiaris, 1542); J. J. Breithaupt (1703); Mosheim (Zrklirung des Briefe 
an ad. Titum, 1779); Kuinoel (Zxfplicatio ep. Pauli ad Titum, 1812); and J. 
S. Howson (Smith’s DZ. iii. 1520-1521) on Titus; Casper Cruciger (1542) ; 
C. Espencaeus (/z priorem ep. ad Tim. commentarius et digresstones, Paris, 





? Baur’s contention was that Eph. voices, instead of opposing, gnosticism, 
and that it dates from a time ‘‘ when the gnostic ideas were just coming into 


circulation, and still wore the garb of innocent speculation” (aud, Eng. tr, 
ii. 22). 
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r561); Melanchthon (Zxarratio epist. P. ad Tim. et duorum capitum 
secunda, 1561); Titemann Heshusius (comm in priorem epist. P. ad Tim. 
1582); Gerhard (adnotationes tn I P. ad Tim. epistolam, 1643); A. C. 
Fleischmann (1791); J. A. L. Wegscheider (1810); M. G. E. Leo (Paul 
epist. I ad Tim. cum comm. perpetuo, Leipzig, 1837); Kolling (Der I Brief 
P. an Tim. aufs neue untersucht und ausgelegt, 1882-7); Liddon (1897) ; 
and Sir W. M. Ramsay (£x.7 1908f.) on 1 Tim. ; C. Espencaeus (Paris, 
1564); J. B. Rembowski (1752); M. G. E. Leo (1850); Bahnsen, de sog. 
Pastoralbriefe, I. der II Tim. (1876)* on 2 Tim.; with Mosheim (Zrélarung 
der beyden Briefe des Ap. Pauli an den Timotheum, Hamburg, 1755), and 
Plumptre (Smith’s DZ. iii. 1507-1572) on I and 2 Tim. 

(4) Studies—(i.) general:—P. Anton (Zxegetische Abhandlungen der 
Pastoralbriefe, 1753);1 van den Es (Pauli ad Titum epistola cum etusdem ad 
Tim. epp. composita, Leyden, 1819); L. R. Rolle (De authentia epist. 
pastoralium, 1841); Scharling (Dze neueste Untersuchungen tiber adte sog. 
Pastoralbriefe, 1848); A. Saintes, Etudes critiques sur les trots lettres past. 
attribuées 2 S. Paul (1852); Schenkel (AZ. iv. 393-402); Sabatier (ZSR. 
x. 250-259); Ginella, De authentia epist. pastoralium (Breslau, 1865) ; 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinzsmus (Eng. tr. ii. 196-214); J. R. Boise, Zhe epp. of 
Paul written after he became a prisoner (New York, 1887); Plummer 
(EZxpositor’s Bible, 1888); Hesse, Dee Entstehung d. NY Hirtenbriefe 
(1889) ; Bourquin, étude critique sur les past. épitres (1890); Hatch (22.7, 
‘ Pastorals’); Harnack (4CZ. ii. 1. 480-485, 710-711); Moffatt (Az. 
5079-5006); W. Lock (DZ. iv. 768f.); Jacquier (JVZ. i. 353, 414), 
and R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), pp. 128f., 329f. (ii.) specially 
against the Pauline authorship of one or all :—Schleiermacher (zber den sog. 
ersten Brief des P. an den Tim., Ein krit. Sendschretben an Goss, Berlin, 
1807 ; cp. his Werke zu Theol. ii. 221-230) ; Baur, ade sogen. Pastoralbriefe 
des Apostels Paulus (1835)*; Schenkel, Chrestusbéld d. Apostel (162f.); 
Schwegler (VZ. ii. 138-153); H. J. Holtzmann, de Pastoralbriefe kritisch u. 
exegetisch behandelt (1880) * ; Renan, iii. pp. xxili-liii, v. (ch. vi.) ; Pfleiderer 
(Ore. ii. 262-281); W. Briickner, Chron. 277-286; Weizsicker, AA. ii. 
163f., 259f.; M. A. Rovers, Mzeuw-test. Letterkunde* (1888), 66-78; J. 
Réville, Les origines de Pépiscopat, i. 262f.; E. Y. Hincks, JBL. (1897) 
94-117 (‘on the authorship of the past. epistles’); von Soden (JWT. 305f.) ; 
Gould (W77xz. 142f.); McGiffert (4.4. 398, 423); E. Vischer (Dze Paulus- 
briefe, 1904, 74-80); Knopf, VZ. 32, 300f; Baljon, V7. pp. 150-174; J. 
Strachan (Westminster NT., London, 1910); A. S. Peake (77. 60-71). 
(ili.) Schleiermacher was answered by Planck (Bemerkungen uber den ersten 
Brief an Tim. 1808); Baur by M. Baumgarten (dze Echthett d. Pastorat- 
briefe, Berlin, 1837), and Matthies (1840) in particular; and the traditional 
view was maintained by a series of writers, including Good, Authent. des 
Spitres past. (Montauban, 1848) ; Dubois, étude crétique sur Pauthent. de la 
premiétre ép. @ Tim. (1856); and Doumergue (/’authentecité 1 Tim. 1856); 
but especially by T. Rudow, de argum. hist. quibus epp. past. origo Paulina 
tmpugnata est (1852); C. W. Dtto, dite geschichtlichen Verhdltnisse der 


1 Said to be the first work where the name ‘pastorals’ can be found 
applied to these epistles. 
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Pastoralbriefe, 1860); M. J. Cramer (/BL., 1887, pp. 3f.); Bertrand, essaz 
critique sur [ authenticité des ép. Past. (1888); G. G. Findlay * (Appendix to 
Eng, tr. of Sabatier’s L’apdtre Paul, pp. 341-402); Hort, Chréstzan Ecclesza 
(1898), 189-217, and A. Ruegg (Aus Schrift u. Geschichte, 1898, pp. 59- 
108)*; followed by Roos, ae Brdefe des apost. Paulus u. die Reden des 
Hlerrn Jesu (156-202); G. H. Gilbert, Stedent’s Life of Paul (1899), 225- 
232; J. W. Falconer, From Afostle to Priest (1900), 109-146; G. T. Purves, 
Chrestianity in Apost. Age (1900), pp. 170-176; W. E. Bowen (Dates of Past. 
Letters, 1900); G. G. Findlay (Hastings’ D#. iii. 714 f.); W. M. Ramsay 
(CRE. pp. 248f., Axp.* viii. 110f. etc.); R. D. Shaw (Pauline epp. pp. 
423f.); T. C. Laughlin (Zze Pastoral Epp. in the Light of one Koman 
Lmprésonment, California, 1905); R. J. Knowling (Zhe Zest¢mony of St. 
Paul to Christ”, 1906, pp. 121-147); J. D. James (Zhe Genucneness and 
Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, 1906); CQR. (1907) 63-86, 344-358 ; 
Barth (V7. § 14), and Zahn (/V7. §§ 33-37)*. (iv.) on special points :— 
Beckhaus, Specemen observatconum de vocabulis &wak ey. et rarcorebus 
‘dicendé formulis in prima epistola Paulina ad Tem. (1810); Ad. Curtius, de 
tempore quo prior epist. Tim. exarata sit (1828); G. Bohl, wher de Zett der 
Abfassung und die Paulin. Charakter der Briefe an Tim. u. Tit. (Berlin, 
1829, conservative) ; W. Mangold (Dze lrrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, Marburg, 
1856); Eylau, Sur Chronologie der Pastoralbriefe (1888); E. Belin, étude 
sur les tend. héréteques combattues dans les &p. past. (1865); Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT, 1880, 448-464) ; Havet, le Christéantsme et ses origines, iv. 376-380 
(1884); Henri Bois, /P7. (1888) 145-160 (‘Zur LExevese der Pastoral- 
briefe’); Clemen, Eznheztlichkezt d. Paulin. Briefe (1894), 142-176; A. 
Klépper, ZW TZ. (1902) 339-361 (‘ Zur Christologie der Pastoralbriefe); W. 
Lutgert, Dze [rriehrer d. Pastoralbriefe (BHT. xiii. 3, 1909). 


§ 1. Order.—In addition to zpos “Edéouovs, three epistles 
addressed to Timotheus (zpés Tiwdbcov A, B) and Titus (xpos 
Tirov) appear in the canon under the name of Paul. As these titles 
did not form part of the original autographs, the early church, 
which took them as written within Paul’s lifetime, naturally argued 
from the internal evidence that 2 Tim., with its richer individual 
references, reflected the last phase of the apostle’s career, and 
that 1 Tim. was earlier. When the epistles are recognised to 
belong to a sub-Pauline period,! a comparative study of their 
contents indicates that 2 Tim. is the earliest of the three, and 
tr Tim. the furthest from Paul (so, éeg., Mangold, de Wette, 
Reuss, La Lidle, vii. 243 f., 703 f.; Baur, Holtzmann, von Soden, 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Bourquin, Briickner, S. Davidson, 
Beyschlag, McGiffert, Clemen, Schmiedel, Jiilicher, R. Scott, 


1Cp. Lock, DBZ. iv. 784: ‘On this latter supposition the priority of 
Titus to 1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would be so little reason 
for the same writer composing it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as 
a general treatise.” 
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and Koehler); cp. HWZ:. 559-561. The more advanced 
situation of 1 Tim. is betrayed by its sharper emphasis on 
ecclesiastical procedure; e.g. wioris in its objective sense 
occurs four times in 1 Tim., once in ‘Titus, never in 
2 Tim.; cwryp of God* only occurs in 1 Tim.; the tyatvovoa 
duackadia is elevated to an extraordinary position} in 1 Ti 
110 and tues avIpwrot or tives is confined to 1 Tim. (seven 
times). 2 Ti 217-70 is presupposed in 1 Ti 1”, and’ there 1s 
a heightening scale im 2 Ti) 22> Tit 39 =a ie ee 
t Ti 2%, 2 Ti 3!=1 Ti g™, and Tit. 1%7=7 Ti) 34 eee 
author wrote 2 Tim., he must have had some Pauline materials 
or sources at his command ; this preponderates to a lesser degree 
in Titus; but in 1 Tim., where he is more of an author and less 
of an editor, the Pauline background of reminiscences and tra- 
ditions recedes before the tendency of the writer to emphasise 
the authority rather than the personality of the apostle, to 
become more severe towards the errorists, and to elaborate 
the detai!s of ecclesiastical organisation and discipline. In this 
respect the superiority of 2 Tim. is fairly obvious, and the proba- 
bility is that superiority here is equivalent to priority. 

1 Tim. was the first to rouse the suspicions of critics (J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Einl. i. 257f.; Schleiermacher), and it is assigned to a post-Pauline date 
even by some who incline to accept 2 Tim. as a composition of Paul (so, 4.g., 
Loffler, Kleine Schrifien, i. 216f.; Neander, Bleek, and Heinrici, Der itt. 
Charakter d. neutest. Schriften, 1908, 64).£ Were it not for 1 Tim., it 
might be plausible to seek room for the other two within the lifetime of Paul, 
but all three hang together, and they hang outside the historical career of the 
apostle. The critical position underlying the following pages is that while 
the three epistles are, in Coleridge’s phrase, émicrodai Ilavadoerdets, they are 
pseudonymous compositions of a Paulinist who wrote during the period of 
transition into the neo-catholic church of the second century, with the aim 
of safeguarding the common Christianity of the age in terms of the great 
Pauline tradition. He knew Paul’s epistles and venerated his gospel, but 


* In contrast to the gnostic antithesis between God the Creator and God 
the Saviour. 

7 As an antithesis to parricide, matricide, and other abnormal vices. 
‘This is so unnatural an application of the term that we can hardly believe 
that Paul himself used it in such a connection, but rather another writer who 
imitated the Pauline expression ” (Bleek, /WV7. ii. 85-86). 

+ Heinrici writes: ‘‘der zweite Timotheusbrief wohl von Paulus selbst 
verfasst ist, wihrend dem Titus und dem ersten Timotheusbrief Weisungen 
des Paulus iiber Gemeindeorganisation, Gottesdienst, Lehre und sittliche 
Pflichten der Gemeindeleiter zugrunde liegen, welche in Briefform 
gefasst sind.” 
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he had also access to some Pauline re/tqguz@ as well as to traditions which are 
not represented in Luke’s history. The pastorals, especially 2 Tim., are 
composite, and they show further traces of subsequent accretion. It is 
unlikely that these writings were nothing more than the products of a later 
Paulinist’s inventive imagination and reverence, working (so Holtzmann, 
op. ct#t. 51f.) on the book of Acts and the Pauline letters. Many of the 
details, e.g. the references to Paul’s cloak and books (2 Ti 4!2}8), are too 
circumstantial and concrete to be explained upon any such hypothesis. No 
theory of verisimilitude accounts for them, any more than for the numerous 
allusions to apostolic figures, which place them in a different light from that 
of the earlier traditions. Furthermore, as has often been urged (cp. Lemme, 
pp: 7f., and Krenkel, pp. 449f.) with true historical insight, the very dis- 
crepancies and roughness in the various situations presupposed throughout 
the epistles, especially in 2 Tim., are enough to indicate that the writer had 
not a free hand. Certain traditions lay before him, oral or written. He was 
not sketching a purely imaginary set of circumstances, but was engaged in 
working up materials which were not always quite tractable. 

The apocryphal reference in 2 Ti 3° threw suspicions on that epistle at 
an early date: ‘item quod ait szcut Jannes et Mamobres restiterunt Most non 
inuenitur in publicis scripturis sed in libro secreto qui suprascribitur Iannes 
et Mambres liber. Unde ausi sunt quidam epistolam ad Timotheum 
repellere, quasi habentem in se textam alicuius secreti ; sed non potuerunt’ 
(Origen, zz Math. ser. 117). This, however, was a passing curiosity of 
early criticism. The reasons which have led to the widespread reaction 
against the traditional hypothesis of the pastorals are based on their diction, 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint, and ecclesiastical tendencies. The 
sub-Pauline elements, it is rightly urged, are decisive for a date later than any 
in Paul’s lifetime. But any arguments in favour of the hypothesis that Paul 
wrote these letters will be best met indirectly, in the course of a positive 
Statement of the other position. 


§ 2. Contents.—(a) In the first part of 2 Tim. (1!-2!%) the 
emphasis falls on suffering with and for the gospel as a note 
of genuine Christianity. The greeting (11%) is followed by a 
thanksgiving for Timotheus’ unfeigned faith, and an exhortation 
against being ashamed of Paul and the Pauline gospel in their 
hour of adversity. Paul urges his own example to the contrary 
(112), together with the example of a brave Asiatic Christian, 
Onesiphorus (115-18). This Pauline gospel, of which endurance 
is a leading feature, Timotheus as Paul’s deputy is to teach (2!) 
to his subordinate agents, and to practise himself (2%), with the 
certainty of ultimate success and reward (2*}8). The second 
section of the epistle lays stress on the wordy, bitter, and barren 
controversies which endanger this trust and tradition (2!46), 
Their immoral consequences and methods are hotly exposed 
(3!) ; then Timotheus is warned, by Paul’s own example (3'*), 
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that suffering not ease is the mark of the true gospel, and that 
innovations (3!**) are to be eschewed. After solemnly laying 
this charge on him (41°), Paul speaks of his own position (4%), 
and the letter closes with a number of private and personal 
data. 


The author evidently means the epistle to be taken as sent by Paul from 
his Roman imprisonment (cp. 4*=Ph 178 2!") to Timotheus at some unknown 
place (perhaps in Asia Minor, 1/518). For an attempt to explain 41 as an 
allusion to Paul’s defence before Felix, see Krenkel’s Beztrage, pp. 424f., 
442f.; Kreyenbiihl’s EZuglm ad. Wahrheit (1900), i. 213f., and Erbes in 
ZNW., 1909, 128f., 195 f., with Spitta’s Ure. i. 37f. But (see above, p. 
169) the reference is obviously to the first stage of the Roman trial (cp. 
Ph 11): in any case it does not imply acquittal and release (Zahn). 
Dr. T. C. Laughlin (see below) is obliged to refer the first defence to a 
supposed trial of Paul before the Ephesian courts (Ac 19%), which is even 
more improbable. 

Bahnsen ingeniously analyses the epistle thus: 2°38 develops 28, 2146 
develops 2+, and 3!-* (6) develops 2°. Otto’s classification attempts to arrange 
the contents under the three notes of the rvedua in 17. 

For a textual discussion of 21°, cp. Resch’s Paulinismus, pp. 258-2509. 
The peuSpdva of 4'% were probably pugzellares membranes or sheets for 
private memoranda. The 6.6Aia may have included the Logia or evangelic 
scriptures from which 1 Ti 58 is quoted (so Resch); but this is a mere 
conjecture. See, generally, Birt’s Das Antike Buchwesen, pp. 50f., 88f. ; 
Nestle’s Zzzf. 39 f., and Zahn’s G&. ii. 938-942. 


(4) The construction of the epistle to Titus is simpler and 
more lucid than that of the other two pastorals. After the 
greeting (11), Paul discusses the rules for the conduct of 
presbyters or bishops in Crete, in view of current errors and 
local vices (1516), He then sketches ‘the sound doctrine’ 
which Titus is to inculcate on aged men (2!) and women (25°), 
younger men (2°) and slaves (21°), in the light of what God’s 
grace demands (24-15) from all Christians. This is enlarged and 
enforced (3!14),* in view of the position of Christians towards 
the outside world; instead of worldliness or wrangling, ethical 
superiority is to be the aim of all believers. Then, with a brief 
personal message (3!2-45), the epistle ends. 


The literary setting goes back to some early tradition which associated 
a Pauline mission, under Titus, with Crete; the island, owing to its 
position, was a favourite wintering-place for vessels (cp. Ramsay, Pauline 
and other Studies, 1907, 76), and, in the absence of all information about 

* On the sub-Pauline tone of 3°, cp. Sokolowski’s Getst una Leber bei 
Paulus (1903), 108 £. 
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the origin of Cretan Christianity, it is a reasonable conjecture that Paul may 
have touched at Crete during one of his voyages even prior (cp. 3!°}8 with 
Ac 20°) to Ac 278", There was a strong Jewish element in the popula:sion, 
which seems to explain the local allusions in 11%* 3°. On the original basis, 
in Epimenides, for the harsh attack upon the Cretan character, cp. Rendel 
Harris in #xZ." ii, 315f., ili. 332 f., and above, p. 35. 


(c) 1 Tim. is more discursive and miscellaneous than 2 Tim., 
but the practical, ecclesiastical motive of the epistle (3! ratra 
co. ypdgw .. . iva cidns mas det év oikw Oeod avactpéepeoGar) Is 
fairly obvious throughout its somewhat desultory contents. After 
the greeting (112), Paul contrasts (1317) the methods and aims 
of some contemporary antinomians at Ephesus with ‘the sound 
doctrine’ of his own gospel, of which Timotheus (118°) is the 
natural heir. The writing then passes forward into the first 
(2-3) of its two sections. Regulations are given for various 
sides of church-life: (a) for whom (2!*) and by whom (2®) 
prayer is to be offered—the latter direction drifting * into a 
word on the subordination of women; and (4) the qualifications 
of ézicKomo: (37°), deacons and deaconesses (3°18). The closing 
words of the section (3!41!6) imply that such care for the 
worship and organisation of the church as a pillar and prop of 
the truth cannot wholly prevent moral aberrations and heresies ; 
hence the second section (4-6) deals with Timotheus’ attitude 
towards such ascetic errors (4! 6-10. 11-16) + as well as towards 
individual members of the church (51%), particularly widows 
(5316) t presbyters (51), and slaves (6'2). A sharp word 
follows (63-1) on the errorists who made their religion a profitable 
trade, and with a solemn charge to the ‘man of God,’ the 
epistle closes in a doxology (611-16), The postscript contains a 
charge for wealthy Christians (6!719), and a warning for Timotheus 
himself against contemporary yvdous (670-21), 


In 5'8, where an OT quotation lies side by side with a NT saying, the 
fatter must be taken as equally from 7 ypagpy. It is artificial to conjecture 
that a logion of Jesus has been loosely appended to the former. By the 
time the author of the pastorals wrote, either Luke’s gospel or some evan- 


*The inner connection, such as it is, between 3% and what precedes, 
probably is to be found in the thought of worship suggesting the qualifica- 
tions of those who presided over it. 

f On 4 (77 dvayvadcer), see Glaue, Die Vorlesung hetligen Schriften im 
Gottesdzenste (1907), pp. 35-38- 

4 ge oonecke (B/TZ. xu. 1. 31-32) proposes to rearrange 54" thus: 5* 
7 
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gelic collection containing Lk 107 was reckoned as ypad7, and this wou!d be 
partially explained if Luke were the author, in whole or part, of the pastorals 
(see below). 


§ 3. Structure.—The more or less loose connection of the 
three epistles and the frequent abruptness or awkwardness of 
transition between successive passages, naturally suggest a re- 
course in the first instance to the hypothesis of transposition or 
reduction. The results, however, do not of themselves point to 
any satisfactory solution of the literary problem. 


Tit 17° certainly appears to be a marginal gloss (so O. Ritschl, 7ZZ., 
1885, 609; Knoke, pp. 227 f.; Harnack, ACZ. 710 f., and McGiffert, cp. 
#Bi. 5091), breaking the connection between 1° (dyvméraxra) and 11 
(eloiv yap modXol avuméraxrot) ; it may have been added subsequently by the 
author himself (cp. 1 Ti 3) or inserted by a later editor interested in the 
monarchical episcopate.* Similarly 1 Ti 5* has probably got displaced (cp. 
EB. 5080) from between 4? and 44 (Holtzmann), or 4” and 4! (Bois, 
Konnecke), the motive of the change (unless it was accidental) being the desire 
of some copyist to qualify dyvdv. It is scarcely adequate to treat it merely 
as parenthetical, or (with Owen) to place it after 5°°. Knatchbull and 
Bakhuyzen prefer to omit it entirely as a later gloss, while Calvin and 
Heydenreich suggested that 5°? was written on the margin originally. 
More drastically P. Ewald (Probabilia betr. den Texte des 1 Tim. 1901) 
conjectures that by an accidental displacement of the p/agz/e or leaves in the 
original copy 1 Ti 1!*!7 has been displaced from between 1% and 1%, and 
3/4-4!° from after 67; which certainly smoothes out the roughness of the 
transition f at various points. The awkward transitions in 3'?)? have also 
suggested a textual irregularity which has been variously cured, 4g. by the 
deletion of 3)? (Naber, J/nemosyne, 1878, 371), or its removal to a place 
between 3° and 3’? (Knoke omitting 34, Hesse putting 3! between 3’ and 
3). 4° is also awkward in its present site, but it need not be an interpola- 
tion (Bois, Baljon), though ‘‘it is very probable that the Pastoral Epistles 
[especially 1 Tim.] contain many interpolations in which statements about 
errors and even directions about discipline have been somewhat altered to 
suit the requirements of the middle of the second century. This is what 
would naturally happen to a document which was used, as we know these 
epistles were used, for a manual of ecclesiastical procedure” (Lindsay, 
Church and Ministry in Early Centuries”, 141). 


*1 Clemen (Zzvheztlichkett, pp. 157 f.) and Hesse (pp. 148 f., who 
begins at 1°) extend the interpolation to the close of v.™, on inadequate 
grounds. The connection between vv." and !? is quite good, and there 
is no real difficulty about Epimenides being styled a prophet loosely 
after v.4, 

t Better than the transposition of 118° to a place between 1° and 1° 
(Bois), which leaves too large a gap between vouodvddoxado (1°) and the 
allusions to the law in 19, although it gives a good connection between the 
charge of 15 and 138, 
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On a closer examination into their literary unity, the epistles, 
and especially 2 Tim., at once reveal different strata. Thus in 
2 Tim., 14518 and 310-12 are plainly erratic boulders as they lie; 
both interrupt the context, and both contain material * which 
is genuinely Pauline. The same holds true of 4°? possibly 
even of 46224 in the main, within which 1158 is sometimes held 
to have originally lain (after 41° McGiffert, after 41° Knoke). 
But even 4): 9-224 is not homogeneous, although it is easier to 
feel differences of time and temper within its contents than to 
disentangle and place the various elements of which it is 
composed.j Thus v.* (Luke alone 1s with me) hardly seems 
consonant with v.2!> (Aubulus salutes thee, and so do Pudens 
and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brothers); 1f ‘Timotheus was 
to rejoin Paul at once (vv.® 21), it is not easy to see how he 
could devote himself to the local discharge of the duties laid 
on him in 1% 4° (cp. Simcox, £7. x. 430-432, on the unlikeli- 
hood that the commissions and cautions of 4!%15- 21-228 could have 
come froma dying man). Such phenomena f have led to schemes 
of reconstruction which attempt to solve the complexity of the 
epistles’ structure by recourse to partition-methods, especially in 
the case of 2 Tim. The presumably authentic material is 
amaiysedyec as tollows. (2) von Soden : 1111352. 1518/21. )s-1za?) 
49-19. 21-22 — a genuine letter written from the close of the Roman 
nmpnsonment. (4) MecGifterts 11 (except 10h 124) (2! 518") 
4l-2. 5-8. 16-19. 21b. 10 written towards the end of his imprisonment 
and life, a complete epistle, ‘his dying testament’ to the favour- 
ite disciple who was to carry on his work at Ephesus.  (c) 
Dr. T. C. Laughlin: 4°?! (a note written from Macedonia, 
shortly after Ac 20!), the rest of 2 Tim. written after Philip- 
pians from Rome. (d) Hausrath (iv. 162 f.): 1518+ 4918 like 
Phil 3!-4, written soon after his arrival in Rome, the former 
after his first trial. Other analysists find incorporated in 2 Tim. 
a fragment written from the Czesarean imprisonment: e.g. (a) 
Hitzig (Ueber Johannes Marcus, 1843, 154 f.), who distinguishes 


* Lemme (Das echte Ermahnungsschrecben des Ap. Paulus an Tim. 1882), 
Hesse, and Krenkel needlessly omit 15>: 18, 

¢ Ewald assigned vv.?? and 1%? to Rome, vv.?8* to Macedonia, during 
Paul’s third tour from Ephesus. 

{It is more natural, in the majority of cases, to explain these internal 
discrepancies as the result of accretion, when different notes have been fused 
together, than as /afsus memors@ or calamz. 
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such a note (115 413-16. 20-222) from another written during the 
Roman captivity (49-12 19 116-18 422b 7 ap, 63); (6) Bacon (Story 
of St. Paul, 196 f.), who regards 4% 1-18. 20-214 as probably com- 
posed during the two years at Czesarea ;* (c) Clemen (Paulus, i. 
405 f.), who places 49-18, together with Colossians and Philemon 
(A.D. 59-60), in this period (A.D. 61), 115-18 falling in the Roman 
captivity (A.D. 62) previous to Philippians, whilst 419228 was 
written after 1 Cor. from Corinth in a.D. 57 (of. ct. p. 354); and 
(d@) Krenkel (Bettrdge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte u. der Briefe 
des Apostel Paulus, 1890, pp. 395-468), who addresses 49-18 from 
Czesarea to Timotheus at or near Troas, subsequently to Colos- 
sians and Philemon, 419 + 116-17. 18> 421 being written from the 
Roman imprisonment. 


The net result of such investigations is tentative. Beyond the general 
fact that the author had some religuie Pauline f at his disposal, and that 
the internal evidence here and there suggests the incorporation of such notes 
by one who felt justified in working up such materials, we can hardly go 
with very much confidence. One of the most elaborate and least convincing 
recent reconstructions is proposed by Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1897, 1-86), w2z. 
that 2 Tim. has been worked over by an anti-Marcionite redactor, who also 
edited Titus in the interests of orthodox doctrine (in 11-™ 12-184 218 310-11), and 
revised (pp. 32 f.) later in the second century the post-Pauline original of 
1 Tim, (= 11-2 1217 gi-6a. 8-15 31-16 49-11 412_5188 519-22. 24-25) which had sought 
to commend the monarchical episcopate. 


Titus, on the other hand, presents less difficulty. It is 
probably sub-Pauline, and the alternatives seem to be (a) 
either a genuine note of Paul worked up by a later disciple, who 
was responsible for 1 Tim. at least, or (4) an epistle based on 


* The rest of 2 Tim., with some interpolations (e.g. 118 220-8), is regarded 
as written subsequently to Philippians (pp. 375 f.). Bottger dated the whole 
epistle from the Cesarean period of imprisonment, with 1 Tim. from Patara 
(Ac 21!) or Miletus (Ac 2077), The change of M:Ajrw into MeXiry (so, e.g., 
Baronius, Beza, Grotius, Knoke, Bahnsen) would date 2 Tim. or this part of 
it from the Roman imprisonment (cp. Ac 28!-!°); but the textual evidence is 
slight, and Trophimus is not mentioned by Luke (Ac 27?) in this con- 
nection. 

{ The preservation of such private notes, as, ¢g. in the cases of the 
correspondence between Vergil and Augustus, Cicero and Atticus (cp. Peters, 
Der Brief in der rimischen Literatur, 1901, 27 f., 78 f.), was all the more 
likely, since Paul was the first ‘man of letters’ in the primitive church, and 
since the extant canonical collection represented only part of his actual 
correspondence. Private notes would be more apt to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phoebe, they were 
attached by later editors to some larger epistle (p. 139). 
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one or two genuine fragments of the apostle’s correspondence. 
The former class of theories is represented by Hesse (pp. 150 f.), 
who finds 11f 5-6. 12-13a. 16 21-7. 12-18. 15 a genuinely Pauline note, 
written shortly after he left Crete, and worked up by a Paulinist 
who inserted the warnings against heresy ; by von Soden (11: * 
312-15), and by McGiffert (116? 31-7 12-13, written before Paul’s 
story of three months at Corinth, Ac 208). The alternative, 
which seems more probable (so nearly all the critical editors), 
is that the writer was drawing upon some ancient and even 
authentic tradition connecting Titus with Crete during Paul’s 
lifetime, and that 3!2", which is likely to be genuine (so Weisse, 
Hase, Ewald, etc.), has been preserved from that tradition. 
Most allow that the historical site for such a fragment and tradi- 
tion lies in the neighbourhood of Ac 203, Krenkel, e.g., dating it 
(ze. Tit 312, 2 Ti 4°, Tit 31%) perhaps from Illyrikum during the 
apostle’s second journey to Corinth (Ac 201%), Clemen (/aulus, 
i. 399 f., ii. 233-234) similarly from Macedonia after 2 Co 10— 
13, 1-9, and previous to Romans (A.D. 59). 

1 Tim., again, yields even less to the partition-theories. No 
fragment can be referred with any confidence to the apostle. 
The incidental allusions to Paul’s personality (3!4* 418) merely 
betray the writer’s consciousness that there was a certain awk- 
wardness in such elaborate commissions and instructions upon 
the commonplace regulations of a Christian community being 
addressed to one who was not merely himself in mature life, but 
ex hypothest separated only for a time from his superintendent. 
In such touches we can feel the author’s literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the wvaisemblance of the situation, but 
there is nothing to indicate the presence of any definite note 
from the apostle. As it stands, the ep. is a unity, though 211-15 
reads like a gloss (Hesse, Knoke), 4!® parts easily from its 
context, and the oty of 2! 1s a loose transition. More than the 
other two epistles, it breathes from first to last the atmosphere 
in which the editor or author of all the three lived and moved. 
It is a free and fairly homogeneous composition, not constructed 
(as Schleiermacher suggested) simply out of the two previous 
epistles, but with a content and cachet of its own. On the 
other hand, the literary structure of its paragraphs shows that 
it has suffered accretion after it was originally composed, e.g. 
In 617-214, possibly also in 3/38 517-20 (2a), besides the marginal 
glosses in 3! and 57% When 6! is thus taken as a later 
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addition (Harnack, Knopf in (VZ. 305-306), the allusion in 
avrilécas THs Wevdwvipov yvoocews may be to Marcion’s well- 
known volume. Otherwise the use of 1 Tim. in Polykarp (see 
below), besides the inappropriateness of 17 (Tit. 11°) to the 
Marcionites, rule out the Tiibingen view that the pastorals 
were directly anti-Marcionite pamphlets. Thus Hort (JC. 
113 f.) prefers, with several recent critics, to explain the 
dv7Bécets as Jewish casuistical decisions, the yeveaAoyiat of 14 
and Tit 3° being the legendary pedigrees of Jewish heroes, such 
as swarm in the book of Jubilees and elsewhere (cp. Wohlenberg, 
pp. 31 f.). 

Hesse (0. cz¢.), assuming that the Ignatian epistles were written under 
Marcus Aurelius, finds a genuine Pauline letter in 11-10 18-20 41-16 63-16. 20f. 
Knoke (af. cz¢.) similarly disentangles an epistle to Tim. from Corinth (13 18-20 
gi-10 42 ae 4c-6. 11-15. 19-23. —) and one from Ceesarea (ee ge aru. 13-16 
gi2-16 g7f. 617-19 75-11 62c-16. 20%) from editorial work of a second-century redactor. 


But the comparative evenness of the style is almost enough (Z&z. 5093) to 
invalidate such hypotheses. 


§ 4. Literary characteristics—(a) The pastorals contain a 
number of terms which are common to them and to the other 
Pauline epistles; but some of these cannot be described as 
distinctively Pauline, while others are due to the fact that the 
writer was composing in Paul’s name. The significant feature 
of the terminology, as of the thought, is its difference from 
Paul’s. The similarities are neither so numerous nor so 
primary as the variations, and the latter point to a writer who 
betrays the later milieu of his period in expression as well as in 
conception.* 


A study of the Greek vocabulary shows not only that the very greeting is 
un-Pauline, but that there is a significant absence of many characteristically 
Pauline terms, ¢.g. ddikos, dxafapola, dmoxadvmrev, diabyjKn, Sikalwya, 
éXevOepos, evepyetv, KarepydfecOar, KavyacOa, welfwv, wrxpds, wwpla, mapd- 
doots, TaTnp jar, melOe.v, wepirarety (for which, as for orotxety, dvac- 
Tpépewv is substituted), repioceverv, mpdooev (for which the author substitutes 
mwotetv), c@pua, viodecia, Tédevos, and xaplfecAar. Furthermore, the author 
has a favourite vocabulary of his own, full of compounds and Latinisms, 
with new groups of words (cp. those in @ privative, didack-, evceB-, olko-, 
owdp-, pido-, etc.) and an unwonted predilection for others (¢.g. those in 


* So especially the philologist, Th. Nageli (Der Wortschdtz des Afostels 
Paulus, 1905, 85 f.), whose evidence is all the more important as this is the 
only point where he admits that the linguistic phenomena are adverse to the 
Pauline authorship of any of the canonical epistles. 
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xano-).* As compared with Paul, he employs the definite article less 
frequently ; unlike the apostle, he uses zjmore and 6’ jy airlay (thrice), and 
eschews avril, dpa, dypt, 616, dvdr, Eumrpoober, éreita, ért, idov, mapa (accus.), 
atv, and ®ore. The difference in the use of the particles is one of the most 
decisive proofs of the difference between Paul and this Paulinist (cp. CQR., 
1903, 428 f.). 


(6) These characteristics of the writer’s diction are corrobor- 
ated by the qualities of his style. It is hardly too much to say 
that upon the whole, when the total reach and range of the 
epistles are taken into consideration, the comparative absence of 
rugged fervour, the smoother flow of words, and the heaping up 
of epithets, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
Even more than in Ephesians, the Pauline impetuousness and 
incisiveness are missing. ‘‘ Le style des pastorales . . . est lent, 
monotone, pésant, diffus, décousu: en certaines parties, terne 
et incolore” (Jacquier, //VZ. i. 366). ‘‘The syntax is stiffer 
and more regular . . . the clauses are marshalled together, and 
there is a tendency to parallelism” (Lizhtfoot, Bijlcal Essays, 
p. 402). ‘‘ Die rhetorischen Mangel von Eph. sind den Briefen 
fremd. Die Bilder sind correct. Doch zeigt sich in der Bilder 
mancherlei Umbiegung und Abstumpfung der paulinischen Theo- 
logie nach dem Nomistischen und Intellekualistischen. Ethik 
und Glaube treiben auseinander” (J. Albani, ZWT., 1902, 57, 
in an essay on ‘Die Bildersprache der Pastoralbriefe’). ‘On 
ne peut nier que le style de notres €pitres ait quelque chose de 
lache et de diffus” (Bertrand, of. cz. 62). There are Pauline 
echoes, it is true, but anacoloutha and paronomasiz were not 
specifically Pauline, and even these features fail to outweigh 
the impression made by the style as a whole. 

(c) The force of these linguistic considerations cannot be 
turned by the assertion that Paul’s style would vary in private 
letters ; the pastorals are not private letters (see below), and in 
Philemon, the only extant example of such from Paul’s pen, such 
traits do not appear. Nor can it be argued that in writing on 
questions of church-order and discipline he would necessarily adopt 
such a style, for in the Corinthian correspondence he deals with 
similar phenomena, and here again the treatment differs materially 


* Kaddés, which Paul uses only as a predicate or a neuter substantive, is 
employed repeatedly by this author as an attribute. Aeomérns supplants the 
Pauline xvpios as a human term, and émepdvera (see abcve, p. 79) replaces the 
Pauline zapovola. 
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from that of the pastorals. Still less can we ascribe the peculiar 
phraseology to the fact that Paul quotes from the vocabulary of 
his opponents (Otto, of. c##. 8-9), or that he is now, in contrast to 
his former letters, dealing with the duties of a holy life instead 
of with controversial topics (Lock, Paul the Master-Builder, 117- 
121). If it is contended that some of these differences in 
vocabulary may be due to difference of subject-matter, this fails 
to explain the appearance of dpveta@a:, drorpérecOat, BéBydos, 
diaBeBarotcbar, tyiaivev, etc. etc. Besides, an examination of 
the topics handled in these pastorals, and of their method of treat- 
ment, reveals fresh proof that they belong to a sub-Pauline period, 
and that the dag ctpéueva (amounting to the large total of nearly 
180) cannot fairly be attributed to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, lapse of time, fresh topics, literary versatility, or 
senile weakness (cp. £Bz. 5087). 

§ 5. Odject—The aim of the pastorals, which were composed 
(as Tertullian observes) to expound church affairs, is to enforce 
the continuity of apostolic doctrine and discipline against specu- 
lations which, were threatening the deposit of the faith and the 
organisation of the churches. (a) These speculations (cp. E. F. 
Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT., 1907, 152 f.) were due to a blend 
of incipient Gnosticism and Judaism which is indistinct, partly 
because the writer’s method (see p. 409) is to denounce vaguely and 
somewhat indiscriminately, partly because his desire of avoiding 
anachronisms led him to avoid being explicit about the details 
of error which had not risen till after Paul’s death, and partly owing 
to our ignorance of the budding forms of Christian gnosticism. 


The dualism and favouritism inherent in gnostic theosophy are explicitly 
opposed in Tit 1% (for all men), as in 1 Ti 2)‘, and the denial of the 
resurrection, combated in 2 Ti 218, was a gnostic inference from the dualism 
which opposed the flesh and the spirit. The ‘myths and interminable 
genealogies’ of 1 Ti 1* are not wholly explained (see above, p. 406) by the 
haggadic embroidery of Jewish biographies, which would hardly be classed 
among ‘novelties’; they must include some reference to the gnosticism 
which constructed out of ample mythological materials long series of zeons or 
spiritual powers, arranged in pairs. Here and elsewhere gnostic traits are 
visible, some of which recall the Ophite gnostics who, starting from an 
antithesis between the supreme God and the creator, held that the fall of 
Adam (1 Ti 2!%-!4) was really his emancipation from the latter’s authority, 
and that therefore the serpent symbolised the yv@ovs which raised man to the 
life of the God who was above the creator. The place assigned to the 
serpent naturally varied, however. The Naassenes, one of the earliest 
branches of this movement, are said by Hippolytus to have been the first te 
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assume the name ‘gnostic’ (érexd\ecay éavro’s yvworixols, pdoKovres 

povor TA BAOn ywwwoKerv, cp. Apoc 2”), and it is some of their views * which 

are controverted not only by the prophet John but by this Paulinist, viz. the 
prohibition of marriage, the assertion that the resurrection was spiritual, and 

the exploitation of myths. One recommendation of this Ophite hypothesis 
(Schmiedel, Lightfoot, etc.) is that it does justice to the Jewish substratum of 

the errorists, especially in Titus and 1 Tim. It is plain that the errorists Ty+ |-/ 
in Crete include Jewish Christians (wdd\uora of éx Tis wepitouitjs), | who 

are promulgating “Iovdaixor pido (z.e. probably haggadic traditions like 

those in Jubilees and the pseudo-Philonic de bzbliczs anteguitatzbus) and 

évTo\al dvOpwrwv, which (as the next words indicate) relate to ceremonial 

and ritual distinctions between clean and unclean foods. The Jewish 

character of these speculations, which attempted a fusion of the gospel with 

their own theosophy, is borne out by the contemptuous allusion (39%) to Tit .Ji)4, 
silly discussions and yeveadoylar (part of the aforesaid «00. with which they I Tw//4 _ 
are grouped in 1 Ti 14) and wrangles about the Law (cp. Zenas 6 vopuxds int 7-4 4 
3/8). There is no trace, however, of any direct attack upon the Pauline gospel 

or upon Paul himself; the juds of 31 is too incidental to be pressed into any v.35. \s 
proof of such a local antagonism. The writer felt that Paul was essentially anti- 

gnostic, and that such tenets would have been repugnant to the man who had 

waged war upon the precursors of the movement at Colossé. But his own 

practical bent prevents him from developing in reply Paul’s special theory of 

gnosis as a special endowment superior to faith and mediated by the Spirit. 

His method is denunciation rather than argument or the presentation of some 

higher truth, and this is one of the reasons which leave the physiognomy of 

the errorists so largely in the shadow.t The exhaustive investigations on the 

precise character of these errorists (cp. e.g. Bourquin, of. cz¢é. 55f.; 2&2. 
5083-5084) have generally led to the negative conclusion that no single 

system of second-century gnosticism is before the writer’s mind. He is not 
antagonising any one phase of contemporary heresy, allied to the Naassenes 
(Lightfoot, Bzb/cal Essays, 411 f.), the Essenes (Credner, Mangold), the 
Valentinian Ophites (Lipsius, Pfleiderer), etc. He simply makes Paul predict, 

vaguely of course, the tendencies of an incipient syncretistic gnosticism (cp. 

von Dobschiitz, Urc. 253f.; Klopper in ZW7T7., 1904, 57f.) which was 


* << The first appearance of the Ophite heresy in connection with Christian 
doctrines can hardly be placed later than the latter part of the first century,” 
Mansel, Grostic Herestes, 1875, pp. 104 f. 

t Possibly the connection of Titus with the controversy over circumcision 
(Gal 21) may have been one of the reasons which led the author to com- 
pose the epistle from Paul to him. 

tIt also is one of the numerous and decisive proofs that Paul did not 
write the pastorals. ‘‘ Such indiscriminate denunciations are certainly not 
what we should expect from aman like Paul, who was an uncommonly clear- 
headed dialectician, accustomed to draw fine distinctions, and whose penetra- 
tion and ability to discover and display the vital point of difference between 
himself and an antagonist have never been surpassed. Those who ascribe 
to Paul the references to false teaching which occur in the pastoral epistles 
do him a serious injustice ” (McGiffert, 4A. 402). 
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evaporating the Pauline gospel. Traits of the physiognomy of these errorists 
or innovators can be found here and there in the Ophites and the Encratites, 
Cerinthus, Saturninus of Antioch, and even Marcion; more than once, «.g. 
in the references to the resurrection and to marriage, it is possible to detect 
distortions or exaggerations of Paul’s own teaching, which this Paulinist 
wishes to correct. But he is writing a pastoral manifesto, and naturally he 
does not trouble to draw fine distinctions between the various phases of un- 
settling doctrine which confront the church. 


(2) These traits of the author’s controversial temper open up 
into further traces of his sub-Pauline environment. Thus the 
polemic against the legalists in 1 Ti 1% is no longer that of 
Paul, but the outcome of the neo-catholic position which, now 
that the Pauline controversy was over, sought to retain the 
moral code of the law for the ethical needs of the church. The 
Paulinist who writes under his master’s name pleads for the uszs 
legis politicus. Certainly, he replies to those who uphold the 
validity of the law, we are well aware that the law, as you say, 
is an excellent thing—for déuxo.. The Law is a useful code of 
morals, in short, exactly as the rising spirit of the sub-apostolic 
period was accustomed to insist. 


To note only two other minor points out of many. The conception of 
Christ as mediator (I Ti 2°) is closer to the standpoint of Hebrews than of 
Paul. Also, the language of 1 Ti 1%, even more than of Eph 3°, is really 
more natural in a Paulinist than in Paul himself; the motive of the whole 
section (11*1’) is to throw the glorious gospel into relief against the un- 
worthiness and weakness of its original agents—precisely as in Barn 5° (cp. 
Wrede, Das Messtas-geheimnis, 107f.). From Paul the language of deprecia- 
tion about himself would be as exaggerated as the description of privilege in 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ would have been from John himself. As a 
matter of fact, 1 Ti 15 (d\AG AAEHOnY, Ste dyvodv érolyca év dmtoria) is 
almost a verbal echo of Test. Jud. 19 (4AN 6 Geds Tv marépwv mou Hrénoé we 
ért év dyvwoig érolyca), where the context is a warning against 7 piAapyuple 
(cp. 1 Ti 6%). 

The sub-Pauline atmosphere is further felt unmistakably 
in the details of the ecclesiastical structure which is designed ta 
oppose these errorists. The stage is less advanced than that off 
the Ignatian epistles, but the monarchical episcopate is beginning 
(cp. Knopf, VZ. 196f.), and, even apart from this, the un- 
wonted attention paid to the official organisation of the church 
marks a development from that freer use of spiritual gifts by the 
members which Paul never ignored. The xapiopara had by no 
means died out ; but they are not congenial to this writer, and he 
deals with the situation very differently from his great master. 
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One crucial instance of this may be seen in the ascetic regulations 
for the organised register of wzdows. The x%pa, like the éricxozos 
and the d.dkovos, is forbidden, e¢.g., to contract a second marriage. 
This antipathy to second marriages (cp. Jacoby’s V7 £ thik, 378 f.) 
is quite in keeping with sub-apostolic practice; Hermas called 
them ‘respectable adultery’; but the ethical standpoint is almost 
as un-Pauline as the assumption that every éricxoros must be 
married. 


On this whole subject, see Hilgenfeld (2W7., 1886, 456 f.) and Schmiedel 
(Z#Bz. 3113 1.), as against the view advocated by Hort (Chréstzan Ecclesia, 
1898, 189 f.) and Lindsay (Z7/. i. 166 f., Church and Ministry in the Early 
Centurzes*, pp. 139f.). The alternative explanation of 1 Ti 37 (de? ody roy 
érloxotov . . . elvat mas yuvatkods dvdpa), as a prohibition of clerical celibacy 
(‘* To interpret the words as a prohibition of second marriage—the ‘ bigamy’ 
of the canonists—is to go behind the text, and, indeed, involves an anachron- 
ism. The obvious meaning is that he to whom so responsible a charge as that 
of the érickory is committed, must be no untried, perhaps susceptible youth, 
without family ties and domestic duties, but a grave, elderly Christian, with 
a reputation and permanent residence in the community, a sober married 
man,” Edinburgh Review, 1903, p. 63), is almost equally decisive against 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Paul’s view of marriage in 1 Co 7™). ~ ‘ 


The strict emphasis on ecclesiastical order tallies with the 
fact that the church has now behind her a body of religious truth 
which it is her business to enforce. Paul, too, had his definite 
dogmas, but this writer presents the nucleus of the creed in 
technical, crystallised phrases, partly (see p. 58) rhythmical, 
partly stereotyped in prose aphorisms (cp. A. Seeberg’s Der 
Katechismus der Urchristenheit, 1903, pp. 172f.), and the out- 
come is a piety nourished on ‘good works,’ with conceptions 
of reward, a good conscience and reputation, which are 
stated with more emphasis than Paul would have allowed. 
The later conception of wiotis as fides gue creditur pre- 
dominates in the pastorals, where the objective sense has over- 
grown the subjective, as in the homily of Judas (° and ).* 
Similarly (cp. Holtzmann, of. ci¢. 175 f.), dixatoovvy has no longer 
its technical Pauline content; it has become an ethical quality 


*Cp. Gross, der Begriff der wloris tm NT (Spandow, 1875), pp. 7-9: 
*‘ Could the age of a writing be determined simply from the peculiar usage 
of some such significant term, Judas must be described as the latest of the 
NT writings. . . . Even a church-father could hardly have expressed him- 
self otherwise [than v.°], had he been speaking of the Christian confession of 
faith.” See above, p. 346. 
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rather than a religious relation (cp. 2 Ti 222, y Ti 6"). The 
conception of the Spirit has passed through a corresponding pro- 
cess. ‘“‘L’inspiration de lEsprit est escamotee au profit d’une 
orthodoxie ecclésiastique. Au lieu d’étre un ferment de vie et 
de renouvellement, la doctrine de |’Esprit devient un moyen 
de défendre les formules du passé” (M. Goguel, Za notion 
Johannique de L’ Esprit et ses antecedents historiques, 1902, p. 69). 
The Spirit, as in 2 Peter and the Apocalypse of John, is essenti- 
ally prophetic ; its functions in the faith-mysticism of Paul have 
dropped into the background. 

The trinity of the pastorals therefore corresponds to that of John’s 
apocalypse, z.¢. God, Jesus, and the (elect) angels. For the sub-Pauline 
tone of the references to angels, spirits, etc., cp. Everling, aze Paul. 
Angelologie und Ddamonologie (1888), 112-117, and M. Dibelius, Dze 
Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 175-180. The conception of God 


brings out his absoluteness, his unity, his awe, his eternal purpose of 
salvation, but not his fatherhood. 


No possible change of circumstances or rise of fresh problems 
could have made Paul thus indifferent to such cardinal truths of 
his gospel as the fatherhood of God, the believing man’s union 
with Jesus Christ, the power and witness of the Spirit, the 
spiritual resurrection from the death of sin, the freedom from-the 
law, and reconciliation. Throughout his epistles we can see 
Paul already counteracting mischievous speculations and church- 
disorders, but his method is not that of the pastorals; his way of 
enforcing ethical requirements and the duties of organisation is 
characterised by a force of inspired intuition which differs from 
the shrewd attitude of this Paulinist. The latter handles the 
problems of his period with admirable sagacity, but not with the 
insight and creative vigour of an original thinker hke Paul. He 
has the intuition of authority rather than the authority of 
intuition. 

‘‘ The general impression one gets from the pastoral epistles is, that as a 
doctrine Christianity was now complete and could be taken for granted . . . 
there is nothing creative in the statement of it ; and it is the combination of 
fulness and of something not unlike formalism that raises doubts as to the 
authorship. St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is some- 
times only orthodox. . . . St. Paul could no doubt have said all this [Tit 3%], 
but probably he would have said it otherwise, and not all at a time ” (Denney, 
The Death of Christ, 1902, 202f.). 

To sum up. The three epistles are not private or even 
open letters to Timotheus or Titus, but general treatises (cp. 
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eg. 1 Ti 28 éy zavri témw) addressed to an age or a circle 
which was inclined to doubt the validity or to misconceive 
and misapply the principles of the Pauline gospel. It is 
incredible that the Ephesian church, much less Timotheus, 
should require solemn reminders of Paul’s apostolate such as 
2 Ti rf 29 Tit 13, 1 Ti 112!; the real audience appears in 
the greetings of 2 Ti 472 (} xapus pe tar), Tit 31, and 1 Ti 671. 
1 Tim., especially, is a practical assertion and application of the 
Pauline standard, in the literary form of an address written by 
the apostle to his lieutenant, Timotheus. The author, wishing 
to convey Paul’s protests against error and his ideals of church- 
life, naturally adopted the mse en scene of a temporary absence. 
The drawback was that, if Paul was soon to see his colleagues 
again (Tit 1°, 1 Ti 13), there was no need of conveying such 
detailed injunctions (contrast 2 Jn 14, 3 Jn 1%1!4). This imper- 
fection, however, was inevitable. A further weakness lay in the 
form of the injunctions themselves, which were in many cases at 
once far too fundamental and elementary to have been required 
by men of the experience and age of Timotheus and Titus. 
As literally meant for them, the counsels often seem inappro- 
priate, but when these men are viewed as typical figures of the 
later ézickomo, the point of the regulations becomes plain ;* 
they outline the qualifications of the church-officers in question, 
especially of the éricxozo, though not so finely as the epistle of 
Ignatius to Polykarp. Their primary concern is for these 
officials as responsible (cp. Schmiedel, Az. 3124, 3145 f.) for the 
maintenance of the Pauline tradition and teaching (2 Ti 16 218), 
Christianity is becoming consolidated into an organisation, with 
orthodox teaching embodied in a baptismal formula (2 Ti 228 4}, 
1 Ti 6!716), and the church is called upon to defend this with 
might and main. The author thus falls into line with the 
attitude taken up by the prophet John (Apoc 2!) and afterwards 
by Ignatius to the church of Ephesus; both of these teachers 
acknowledge heartily its alertness in detecting erroneous doctrine, 
and this Paulinist seeks to stimulate the same orthodox feeling 
by recalling the Pauline warrant for it. The same motives indeed 


*<** An Gemeinden wagte er angesichts der fertigen Sammlung der 
Gemeindebriefe des P. den Apostel nicht mehr schreiben zu lassen ; ein neuer 
Gemeindebrief des P. hatte bereits schweres Misstrauen herausgefordert ” 
(Jilicher, /V7. 169). Thus Ephesians was probably a catholic pastoral 
originally, not addressed to Ephesus or any specific church (see above), 
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vibrate through the pastorals as are audible in the farewell 
address to the presbyters of Ephesus (Ac 2017-5), where the 
historian makes Paul predict perversions of the faith, both 
from outside and inside the church, and enforce on the 
officials the duty of supervision, besides appealing to his own 
example. 

§ 6. Authorship.—The internal evidence does not justify any 
hypothesis of a plurality of authors. The pastorals in all 
likelihood came originally from one pen, but it is not possible 
to ascertain who the author was. Tradition has not preserved 
any clue to his personality, as was not unnatural, since his pious 
aim was to sink himself in the greater personality of the apostle 
whose spirit he sought to reproduce. ‘That the epistles were 
composed by Timotheus and Titus themselves, on the basis of 
notes addressed to them by Paul (so Grau, Lxtwickelungs- 
geschichte des neutest. Schriftthums, ii. pp. 185 f., 208f.), is more 
improbable than that Luke was their author or amanuensis (so, 
after Schott’s /sagoge, pp. 324f.; R. Scott, and J. D. James, of. 
cit. pp. 154f.; Laughlin). 

The remarkable affinities between the pastorals and the Lucan writings 
are displayed by Holtzmann (Pastoral-Briefe, 92 f.), von Soden (72A. 133- 
135), and R. Scott (7ze Pauline Epistles, 333-366). They have been used 
to prove either that Luke acted as Paul’s secretary, or that he composed the 
epistles himself at a later period. It would be no argument against the 
latter that they differ from the Third gospel and Acts ; a literary man of Luke’s 
capacity must not be measured by one or two writings. But the parallels of 
thought and language need not mean more than a common milieu of 
Christian feeling during the sub-Pauline age in the Pauline circles of Asia 
Minor. It is, @g., not easy to understand why Luke should deliberately 


ignore Titus in his history and at the same time make him the central figure 
of a Pauline epistle. 


The pastorals really present not the personality of their 
author, but a tendency of early Christianity (cp. Wrede’s Ueber 
Aufgabe und Methode der sogen. NT Theologie, 1897, 357); 
like Barnabas, James, Judas, and 2 Peter, they do not yield 
materials for determining the cast of the writer’s thought, and 
little more can fairly be deduced from their pages than the © 
communal feeling which they voice and the general stage in the 
early Christian development which they mark. All we can say of 
their author is that he betrays wider affinities to Greek literature, 
e.g. to Plutarch (cp. J. Albani in ZW7Z., 1902, aof.), than 
Paul, and that there are traces of an acquaintance not only with 
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second but with fourth Maccabees. This is not enough, how- 
ever, to justify us in urging that he was a pagan by birth. The 
affinities with 1 Peter (cp. 1 Ti 2? =1 P 3}, Tit p5-1¥e_ 
mee ne3* =a P 125, and.1 (i 3'\=)a P 31) are “barely 
strong enough to prove that the writer was acquainted (so, e.g., 
Bigg, Holtzmann, and Briickner’s Chron. 57 f., 277 f.) with Peter’s 
letter, although the circulation of the latter in Asia Minor renders 
this hypothesis @ p7iord probable, if the pastorals are assigned 
to an Asiatic Paulinist instead of (so, ¢g., Baur, Schenkel, 
Holtzmann, Renan) to a Roman. 

It is not necessary to spend words upon the reasons which 
justified him in composing these Pauline pseudepigrapha (cp. 
HINT. 597f., 6t9f.; BB. 1324f., 3126f., 5095). The pastorals 
are a Christian form of swasori@, treatises or pamphlets in the form 
of letters (cp. p. 49), which were widely employed by jurists; they 
represent not only a natural extension of the letters and speeches, 
e.g., in Luke’s history, but a further and inoffensive development 
of the principle which sought to claim apostolic sanction for the 
expanding institutions and doctrines of the early church. It is 
curious that half a century later an Asiatic presbyter composed 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla from much the same motives, but 
was checked apparently for having illegitimately introduced ideas 
incompatible with the church’s creed (cp. Rolffs in AVA. i. 
366 f.). 


Quodsi quz Pauli perperam inscripta sunt, exemplum Thekle ad 
licentiam mulierum docendi tinquendique defendunt, sciant in Asia 
presbyterum qui eam scripturam construxit quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans 
conuictum atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse loco decessisse (Tertullian, 
de bapt. 17). Jerome repeats the story (de wir. cnlust. 7): Tertullianus refert 
presbyterum quendam in Asia omovdacriy apostoli Pauli conuictum apud 
Johannem quod auctor esset libri at confessum se hoc Pauli amore fecisse loco 
excidisse.. For our present purpose it is irrelevant to discuss the historicity 
or valuelessness (cp. Corssen, GGA., 1904, pp. 719f.) of the statement. In 
either case it illustrates a process of literary morphology within the second 
century, which might be abused but which was open to devout disciples of a 
master (cp. p. 40), a recognised method of literary impersonation which chose 
epistolary as well as historical expression in order to gain religious ends. 
‘**To a writer of this period, it would seem as legitimate an artifice to com- 
pose a letter as to compose a speech in the name of a great man whose 
sentiments it was desired to reproduce and record; the question which 
seems so important to us, whether the words and even the sentiments 
are the great man’s own, or only his historian’s, seems then hardly to 
have occurred either to writers or to readers” (Simcox, Writers of the New 
testament, 38). 
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§ 7. Period.—The terminus ad guem is fixed by the evident 
familiarity of Ignatius and Polykarp with the pastorais (see 
below). The ambiguous data of Clem. Romanus might further 
be interpreted in such a way as either to throw the pastorals 
into the ninth decade of the first century, or into the first decade 
of the second. In general, a date between go and 115 (120) is 
usually fixed by modern critics, though some do not go down 
later than A.D. too (Kattenbusch, Das Apost. Symbol, ii. 3443 so 
von Soden for 2 Tim.), while a few (e.g. Cone, Zhe Gospel and its 
earliest Interpretations, 327 f.) still descend as far as a.D. 118— 
140. The internal evidence yields no fixed point for the date. 
The allusions to persecution and suffering are quite general, and 

Liim-U:t it is no longer possible to find in the plural of BactAéwv (without 
any tov!) a water-mark of the age of the Antonines. The 
terminus a quo is the death of Paul, and probably the date of 
1 Peter’s composition. Between that and the limit already 
noted the period of the pastorals must lie. 

Those who still are able to believe that Paul wrote these 
letters generally admit that they must have been composed 
during a missionary enterprise which is supposed to have 
followed Paul’s release from the captivity of Ac 2859, The chief 
exceptions are W. E. Bowen, V. Bartlet, Lisco (Vincula 
Sanctorum, 1900), and Laughlin, whose conjectural schemes 
are mutually destructive and exegetically untenable; the utter 
impossibility of dating them within the period covered by 
Acts is stated clearly by Hatch, Holtzmann (0f. a@#. 15-27), 
Bourquin (pp. 10-25), Bertrand (23-47), and Renan (iii. pp. 
XXVili—xlViii). 

The denial of the Pauline authorship is not bound up with the rejection 
of the tradition about the release ; the two positions may be held separately, 
as, ¢.g., by Harnack. For attempts to rehabilitate the hypothesis of the 
release, see especially Steinmetz (Der zwezte rim. Gefangenschaft des Apostels 
Paulus, 1897), Belser (7Q., 1894, 4o0f.), Hesse (of. czt. 244f.), Frey (dze 
zweimalige rom. Gefangenschaft u. das Todesjahr des Ap. Paulus, 1900), 
and Resch, Der Paulinismus (TU. xii. 493 f., journey to Spain adumbrated 
in Ac 18=Ro 15!%). Macpherson (4/7., 1900, 23-48), like Otto and 
Knoke, giving up the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, holds to the 


authenticity of the pastorals; but this position is rarely occupied at the 
present day, and will probably grow more and more untenable. 


The outline of Paul’s career as given in Acts, even when 
ample allowance is made for the /acume of Luke’s narrative, 
does not leave any place for the composition of these pastorals. 
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Their style and aim render it impracticable to disperse them over 
a term of years, during which Paul was writing his other letters. 
They must be taken as a group, and in this event the only 
alternative to a sub-Pauline origin is to date them subsequent 
to a supposed release of Paul from his imprisoment in Rome. 
The evidence for this release, followed by a tour in the Western 
Mediterranean, is not adequate, however; such as it is (Actus 
Petri cum Simone, Murat. Canon),* it is probably due to an 
imaginative expansion of Ro 157428. The devout fancy of the 
later church believed that because Paul proposed such a visit to 
Spain, he must have carried it out; but no such tradition lingered 
in Spain itself, and the express statements of Ac 20” 38, together 
with the significant silence of Clemens Romanus, imply that the 
first-century tradition knew of no return to Asia Minor. The 
Pauline pastorals themselves say nothing either of a visit to 
Spain prior to the return to the East, or of a proposed tour to 
Spain. 

The rhetorical passage in Clem. Rom. 5%? describes how Paul, xfjput 
yevouevos év Te TH avato\y Kal év Ty Sbcet, TO yevvatoy ris miorews av’Tod 
kdéos €haBev. dixaroovvyv d.ddgas bdov Tov Kéopov Kal éml Td Tépua THS OvTEWs 
EOwv kai waptvpjoas éwi TOv jyouuévwv, otrws dmwndddyn Tod Kdcopov. The 
writer is portraying the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Ro 157°), where his sun had ended its course. To a Roman 70 répya rigs 
dvcews would probably denote the Western Mediterranean, but Clement was 
writing for Eastern readers and adopting their standpoint. Thus dvarodjs 
and dvow are used of Syria and Rome respectively in Ignat. Kom. 2. This 
interpretation is corroborated by the close collocation of é\@wy and 
paprupnoas KTA. in Clement (implying that Paul bore his testimony at 7d 
Tépya THs Ovoews), and clinched by the context which dates the death of Paul 
and Peter prior to the Neronic persecution. Otherwise, it might be taken as 
an inference, like the later allusions, from Ro 15% (cp. Moffatt, ZAz. 5088 ; 
Schmiedel, £Bz. 4599-4600 ; Workman, Fersecutzon in the Early Church, 
1906, 36 f.). 

§ 8. Zraces in early Christian literature.—The coincidences 
of thought and expression between Barnabas and the pastorals 
are too general to prove literary dependence either way. Phrases 
like péAAwy xpivew Cavras Kai vexpovs (vii=2 Ti 41), davepotoba 
év capki (vi, xil, cp. 1 Ti 3%) and éAmis fwns (i= Tit 12 37) 
probably belonged to ‘the common atmosphere of the church’ 
(Holtzmann, von Soden, Bernard), liturgical or catechetical, and 
the same consideration would fairly cover v.6=2 Ti 1! xix= 
1 Ti 5!’, although the manifestation of Christ’s grace in choas- 

* For the Acta Pauli, see Rolffs in HNA. ii. 368 f. 
27 
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mg apostles dvras izép wacay duapriay dvopwrépovs (v.*) is a 
striking parallel to 1 Ti 15. Not much stress could be put 
upon the occurrence in Ignatius of some terms characteristic of 
the pastorals (eg. aixwadwriley of errorists, avalwzupyzartes, 
érepodioacKaArciy, KadodiwWarkaXdia, KkatdoTnpa, and mpairdGea), 
did such phenomena stand alone, but further traces of the 
epistles being familiar to Ignatius (cp. Inge in VZ'A. 71-73) 
occur in AZagz. xi. etc. (Jesus Christ our hope)=1 Ti 1}, Polyé. 
iv. 3=1 Ti 6%, Poly’. vi. 2 (dpéoxere © orpareverGe)=2 Ti 24, 
Magn. vil. t=1 Ti 47, Tit 11* 39, possibly also in the use of 
avayvgar (Eph. ii. 1, cp. Smyrn. x. 2=2 Ti 136), rédos b& ayday 
(Zph. xiv. 1=1 Ti 15), and oixovoyia (Eph. xx. 1=1 Ti 14, cp. 
Polyk. vi.= Tit 17), The case of Clem. Rom. is not quite so 
clear. A phrase like “fting holy hands (xxix. 1, ep. 1 Ti 2°) is 
too current, as Lightfoot shows, to count as evidence of literary 
filiation, while BaciwWed trav aidvey (Ixi. 2, cp. Apoc 153 & C, 
1 Ti 117) goes back to Jewish liturgical terminology; but these 
would gain significance if other parallels like i1. 7 (€roior eis wav 
épyov ayaov, cp. xxiv. 4)= Tit 3! (zpos wav Epyov dyafor Eroipous 
clvat, cp. 2 Ti 27! 317), vil. 3 (kat idwyev ti Kadov Kal TL Tepmrvoy 
kal tl mpoodexTov évwriov TOU ToLycavTos Wuas)=1 Ti 23 (rove 
Kadov Kal dmddekTov évwTLoy TOU GwTHpos u@v Oecd), XXVil. 1-2 
(ravryn ov TH eAmide tpocdedécbwow ai Yryai juov TO TMiIoTO ev 
tais émayyeNiais . . . ovdey yap advvatov rapa TH Oew ei py TO 
wevoarOar)= Tit 12 (ér Amid. Cwis aiwviov, qv érnyyetAato 6 
awevdys Geos), xlv. 7 (€v kabapa cvvedjoce AaTpevdvtwv)=2 Ti 13 
(Aarpevw ev kaSapa cvvedycer), and liv. 3=1 Ti 3! (weperoreto au 
in connection with the ministry), were allowed to indicate some 
literary relationship.* That they do so, is suggested further by 
a series of coincidences, including ii. 1 (rots éefodiors tod cod 
apkovpevor)=1 Ti 68, and xxxil. 3=2 Ti 1°, Tit 3% In this 
event, unless we attribute all these phenomena to a common 
milieu of church feeling, a literary dependence must be 
postulated on the side of the pastorals, or of Clement. The 
former is not impossible. It is erroneous to assume, in the case 


* The possibility of a common source, in the shape of some catechetical 
manual (A. J. Carlyle in M74. pp. 50-51) might explain the corre- 
spondence between i. 3 and Tit 2*® (where o/xovpyovs has a v.1. olxoupods). 
Ileris d-ya0% occurs in xxvi. I= Tit 2!°, but in different senses, and a common 
atmosphere might account for the frequent use of edcéfeva in both, and allied 
ecclesiastical conceptions, as, ¢.g., «. 3, xliv. g=1 Ti 5”, xlii. g=1 Ti 3™ 
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of a NT writing and an extra-canonical document, that the 
literary filiation must 7zJso facto be in favour of the former as 
prior; this is a misconception due to the surreptitious intro- 
duction of the canon-idea into the criticism of early Christian 
literature (p. 10). If an examination of the pastorals in other 
aspects points to the first decade of the second century as their 
period, there can be no objection to the view that Clem. Rom. is 
used by their author just as by Polykarp. The deep and wide 
influence speedily won by Clem. Rom. is otherwise shown by its 
incorporation in the Muratorian Canon. But the hypothesis of 
thie use of the pastorals in Clement has also a fair case, which 
would involve their composition not much later than a.pD. 80. 
Yhe latter date is not impossible, particularly if the presence of 
later glosses and accretions is admitted. 

The most assured traces of the pastorals in early Christian 
literature occur in Polykarp’s epistle; for although Titus cannot 
be shown to have been before Polykarp’s mind (vi. 3=214), 
both 1 Tim. (iv. 1=6% 19 iv. 3=55, v. 2= 3°, vill. 1=1), xi. 2= 
Poesia eae) amd 2) iim. (v2) 2 — 21) 1x, 2 145) xi. 4 iaaes 
xii, 1=15) are evidently familiar to him, as indeed is generally 
acknowledged. ‘There are only two or three allusions in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue (vil. 7 and xxxv. 3=1 Ti 4}, better still xlvii. 
15=Tit 3); but, as the second century advances, the evidences 
for the circulation of the pastorals multiply on all sides, from 
Theophilus of Antioch (ad Auzfolyk., quoting as Oetos Adyos 
Tit 3-5, 1 Ti 2?) and Hegesippus (if Eus. 4. £. iii. 32 may be 
taken as conveying his exact words) in the East, to Athenagoras 
of Athens, the churches of Lyons and Vienne (Eus. 7. £. v. 1-3), 
and 2 Clement in the West. 2 Tim. seems to be presupposed 
in the Acts of Paul, as is 1 Tim. in the Agost. Constitutions (cp. 
Harnack in ZU. ili. 5, 49f.); and all three are authoritative 
to Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Clem. Alex. They appear in the 
Muratorian Canon as private letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione’), 
yet like Philemon honoured and accepted by the church 
catholic. Cp., generally, Zahn’s GA. 1. 634f.; Steinmetz, Die 
zweite rom. Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus, (1897) 104f. 


According to Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 21), Marcion excluded them from 
his canon on the ground that they were private letters, and therefore unsuit- 
able for purposes of general edification (contrast the protest of the Muratorian 
Canon). But, as his admission of Philemon proves, this was probably ne 
more than a pretext; his real reason was either that he suspected their 
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authenticity, or that the epistles struck at conceptions which were allied to 
his own, and that no process of excision, such as he practised in the case, ¢.g., 
of Galatians and Romans, could adapt these pastorals to his own use. The 
gnostic errorists of the second century felt the same objection to thera. 
‘Yd ravrys édeyxbucvor Tis pwrijs (1 Ti 6%) of dad Trav aipécewy Tas wpds 
Tipddeov aberovouw éristodds (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11. 52). Jerome, in his 
preface to Titus, notes that Basilides and other teachers, as well as Marcion, 
rejected the Pauline pastorals together with Hebrews, as savouring too much 
of the OT, although Tatian, ‘ Encratitarum patriarches,’ made an exception 
in favour of Titus, and the Valentinians seem to have read the epistles to 
Timotheus. 


(C) HEBREWS. 


LITERATURE.—(az) Editions'\—Erasmus (Paraphrasis, 1521); J. B. 
Pomeranus (Aznotationes, Nuremberg, 1525 f.); Cajetan, Lztteralis exposttio 
(Rome, 1529); Bullinger (1532); Oecolampadius (1534); Calvin (1549)*; 
Beza (1582); N. Hemming (1586); J. J. Grynzeus (Basle, 1586); J. A. 
Delfini (Rome, 1587); de Ribeira (Salamanca, 1598); Salmeron (Cologne, 
1602); R. Rollock, Amzalyszs Logéca (Edinbnrgh, 1605); F. Balduinus 
(Disputatéones, 1608); de Tena (Toledo, 1611); Lushington (1646); Alting 
(1652); Lawson (1662); I. Owen (London, 1668-1674); Sebastian Schmidt 
(1680, third edition, 1722); Wittichen’s /zvestzgatzo (1691) ; S. S. Nemethus 
(1695) ; Braunius (1705); Rambach (1742); Pierce and Benson (Lat. ed. by 
Michaelis, Halle, 1747); Carpzow, Sacre exercitationes in St. Paulé epist. 
ad Hebreos (1750)*; Sykes (1755); J. A. Cramer (1757); Baumgarten 
(Halle, 1763); Moldenhawen (1762-1770, Leipzig); G. T. Zacharia 
(Gottingen, 1771); S. F. N. Morus (1781); Abresch, Paraphrasts et annot. 
(1786f.); F. W. Hezel (1795); J. Ernesti, Prelecttones Academica (1795); 
G. C. Storr (Stuttgart, 1809); Walckenauer, Selecta e Scholis (1817); D. 
Schulz, der Brief an die Heb., Einlectung, Uebersetzung. und Anmerkungen 
(Breslau, 1818)* ; A. M‘Lean (London, 1820); C. F. Boehme (1825)*; 
S. T. Blomfield (London, 1826-7); F. Bleek (1828-40)*; C. T.- 
Kuinoel (1831); H. E. G. Paulus (1833); H. Klee’s Auslegung (Mayence, 
1833); C. W. Stein (1838); R. Stier (1842); Lombard (1843); de Wette? 
(1847); Thiersch (Marburg, 1848); Stengel’s Zrkldrung (1849); Ebrard 
(1850, Eng. tr. 1853); Tholuck® (1850); S. H. Turner (New York, 1855); 
A. S. Patterson (Edinburgh, 1856); Delitzsch® (1857, Eng. tr. 1868)*; 
Moses Stuart 4 (1860) ; E. Reuss (1860 and 1878) ; A. Maier (Freiburg, 1861) ; 
C. Schweighauser’s Paraphrase (Paris, 1862); John Brown (Edin. 1862); 
Alford? (1862); A. Bisping (1863); Kluge (Azslegung u. Lehrbegriff, 1863) ; 
Liinemann ? (1867, Eng. tr. of fourth ed. 1882); W. Lindsay (Edinburgh, 
1867); Ripley (Boston, 1862); J. H. Kurtz (1869); Ewald, Sendschretben 
an die Heb. (1870); J. B. M‘Caul (London, 1871); L. Harms (1871); 
Hofmann * (1873) ; Worner (1876); Moll (in Lange’s Bzbel- Werk , 1877); 


1 For the Latin commentaries, from the sixth century onwards, cp. E. 
Riggenbach’s ‘‘ Die dltesten lateinischen Kommentare zum Heb.” (1907, in 
Zahn’s Forschungen zur Gesch, d. neutest. Kanons, vill. 1). 
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Biesenthal (F/zstola Pauli ad Heb. cum rabbintco commentario, Leipzig, 
1878); L. Zill (Mayence, 1879); Kay (Speaker’s Commentary, 1881); Panek 
(1882); A. B. Davidson (1832)"; Angus (Schaff's Comm. 1882); O. 
Holtzheuer (Berlin, 1883); Keil (Leipzig, 1885); J. Barmby (Pulp7t Comm.? 
1887); F. Rendall (1888, London); Schlatter (1888); Kahler? (1890) ; 
C. J. Vaughan (London, 1890); W. F. Moulton (Ellicott’s Comm. n. d.); 
Farrar (CG7. 1893); A. Schifer (Minster, 1893); Padovani (Paris, 1897) ; 
Weiss ® (— Meyer, 1897)* ; Riggenbach (— Zoéckler, 1897); Kiibel (1398) ; 
von Soden® (HC. 1899); C. Huyghe (Gand, 1901); Cone (1901, New 
York); Weiss? (in Paulinische Briefe, 1902); Westcott ® (1903)*; F. Blass, 
Brief an die Hebraer, Text mit Angabe der Rhythmen (1903) ; J. van Andel, 
De Brief aan de Hebraeer (1906); A. S. Peake (CZ. n. d.)*; Hollmann 
(SIV7.2 1907); E. J. Goodspeed (New York, 1908); Dods (ZG7. 1910)*; 
E. C. Wickham (WC. 1910). 

(4) Studies—(i.) on the religious ideas:—D. Dickson (1635); J. D. 
Michaelis? (Zrklarung, 1780); C. G. Tittmann (de notzone sacerdotis in 
Ep. ad Heb. 1783); Planck (Megatur philos. platonice vestigia exstare tn 
epist. ad Heb., Gottingen, 1810); de Wette (Z%eol. Jahrb., 1822, 1-51); 
A. Giigler, Privat-Vortrage (Sarmenstorf, 1837); C. C. Meyer, Zssaz sur 
Ja doctrine de [ép. aux H. (1845); van den Ham, Doctrina ep. ad H. 
(1847); C. C. Moll, Chréstologia in ep. ad Heb. propostta (1854-9, Halle) ;3 
Ritschl, Althatholischen Kirche* (pp. 159f.); J. A. Haldane (1860) ; Riehm, 
der Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefs* (1867)*; Baur’s Vorlesungen tiber NT 
liche Theologie (pp. 230f.); H. W. Williams (Zxfosztzon, 1872); Baur, 
Church History of First Three Centuries (Eng. tr. 1878, i. 114-121); R. W. 
Dale, The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church® (1880); J. E. Field, 
The Apost. Liturgy and the Epist. to Heb. (1882); T. C. Edwards, 
(Exposttor’s Bzble, 1888); Reuss (V77z%. ii. 265f.); Klostermann, zr 
Theorie der bibl. Weitssagung u. 2. Charakteristtk des Hebréerbriefs (1889) ; 
Cone, Zhe Gospel and its earliest Interpret. (1893) 233-249; Ménégoz, 
Théologie de [ép. aux H. (1894)*; Farrar, Zarly Days of Christianity 
(bk. iii.); Holtzmann, W772. ii. 261-308; Wendt (ZWT7., 1895, 157- 
160); A. B. Bruce (in Hastings’ DZ. ii. 327-338, and The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 1899)*; Milligan, Zhe Theology of the Eptstle to the Hebrews 
(1899)*; G. H. Gilbert, Zhe First Interpreters of Jesus (1901), 259-207 ; 
G. Hoennicke, ‘Die sittlichen Anschauungen des Hebrierbriefes’ (ZW7., 
1902, 24-40); G. Bailey, Leading Ideas of Ep. to Hebrews (1907); Bruston 
(R7TQR., 1907, 39-66). (ii.) general:—W. C. L. Ziegler’s Einlectung 
(Gottingen, 1791); A. Réville, De ¢d. ad Heb. authentia (Geneva, 1817) ; 
Seyffarth, De zndole peculiart . . . (1821); F. Vidal, De Pauthenticité de 
Pép. aux Heb. (Geneva, 1829); Laharpe, Zssaz critique sur Pauth. (Toulouse, 
1832); Grossmann, De philos. Jud. sacre vestigzis in ep. ad Heb. conspicuts 
(Paris, 1833); Duke of Manchester (Hore Hebratice, 1835; on 1'-4"); 


1 Superior, on the whole, to Zimmermann’s La personne et Peuvre de 
Christ @aprées ('ép. aux H. (Strassburg, 1858; Sarrus’ Jésus Christ, @apres 
Pauteur de [ép. aux H. (Strassburg, 1861), and Capillery’s Christ et son 
euvre d apres Pép. aux H, (Toulouse, (1866); but not to G. E. Steuer’s dee 
Lehre des H. vom Hohenpriestenthum Christé (Berlin, 1865). 
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K. R. Kostlin, Zheol. Jahrb. (1853) 410f., (1854) 366f., 465f.; W. Tait, 
Meditationes Hebraice (London, 1855); Wieseler’s Untersuchung (1861) ; 
Guers, Etude sur Pépitre aux H. (Paris, 1862) ; Schneckenburger’s Beitrige 
(1861-1862); Renan, iv. (ch. ix.); W. Grimm (ZWT., 1876, pp. 19f., 
‘zur Einleitung in d. Brief an die Heb.’)* ; G. Steward, Argument of the 
epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh, 1872); Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1873, 1-54); 
G. Meyer (ZSR. vi. 113 f.); Overbeck (Zur Gesch. der Kanons, pp. rf., 
1880); von Soden (//7., 1884, pp. 435f., 627f.)*; W. T. Bullock 
(Smith’s DB. i. 771-777); Reuss, M7742. ii. 238-261; Godet (Zxf.8 vii. 
241-265); G. G. Findlay, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle (1895), pp. 257- 
287; H. B. Ayles, Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews (1899); Moffatt (PVT. 344f.); Jacquier (Vigoroux’ DB. iii. 
515-551); W. Wrede, Das “terarésche Ratsel des Hebrierbriefs (1906) * ; 
E. Burggaller (ZV/V., 1908, 110-131, ‘das literarische Problem des 
Hebrierbriefes,’ critique of Wrede); J. R. Willis (Hastings’ DB., 1909, 
335-340); B. Weiss, Der Hebraerbrief in zeitgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung 
(ZU. xxxv. 3, 1910); R. Perdelwitz (ZVW., 1910, 59-78, 105-123, ‘das 
literarische Problem’); V. Monod, De ¢ztulo epistule vulgo ad Hebreos 
enscripte (Montauban, 1910); Burggaller (77., 1910, 369f., 409f., ‘neue 
Untersuchungen zum Hebrierbrief’). (iii.) on the authorship:—C. A. 
Clewberg (De auctore ep. ad Heb. 1753); C. F. Schmid (SzZer orig. epist. 
ad Heb. 1765); G. Bratt (De argumento et auctore, . . . 1806) ; Baumgarten- 
Crusius (De origine epistole ad Heb. conjecture, Jena, 1829); F. C. Gelpe 
(Vindiciue orig. paul. ep. ad Heb. 1832); C. Jundt (Zxamen critique sur 
Pauteur deTép. aux Hébreux, Strassburg, 1834); H. Monod (L’ésitre aux 
Heb. west pas de S. Paul, Strassburg, 1838) ; E. G. Parrot (Appréciation des 
preuves pour et contre Torig. paul., Toulouse, 1852); J. Kroecher (De auctore 
Ep. ad Hebraos, Jena, 1872); G. H. Rouse (Thinker, 1895, 210-213) ; 
A. Wright, Some NT Problems (1898), pp, 331f. ; Harnack (ZVW., 1900, 
16-41, ‘ Probabilia iiber die Adresse und den Verfasser des Hebrierbriefes’) * ; 
F. M. Schiele (4/7., 1905, 290-308) ; K. Endelmann (V7 __ 1910, 102- 
126); F. Dibelius (Der Verfasser d. Hebrierbriefes, Eine Untersuchung zur 
Geschichte des Urchristentums, Strassburg, 1910). (iv.) on the destination :— 
E. M. Roth, Zfzst. vulgo ad Hebraos inscriptam ad... christianos genere 
gentiles ct quidem ad Ephesios datam esse demonstrare conatur (Frankfurt, 
1836)*; M. J. Mack (zber die ursprunglichen Leser d. Brief an die Hebraer, 
Tiibingen, 1836); G. C. A. Liinemann (De “t. gue ad Heb. inscribuntur 
primis lectorzbus, Gottingen, 1853); B. Heigl ( Verfasser und Adresse des 
Briefes an die Hebrier, 1905)*. 


§ 1. Contents and outline—(Cp. Thien, RB., 1902, 74-86). 
The writer opens, in a stately paragraph, by describing the 
superiority of Jesus Christ, as God’s Son, to the angels (11-218) ;1 


1 The so-called logion (Resch, Pazlizzsmus, 454 f.), quoted four times by 
Epiphanius (6 Aadk@v éy rots mpogijrais, dod mapeue), is simply taken from 
Is 52° (LXX). It is equally precarious to connect (so Resch, Paulinismus, 
456-457) 4° with the logion preserved by Origen (Zz Matt. tom. xili. 2): Kai 
"Inoods yotr pycw: 5a Tods acPevoivras RaoGevodv kai dia rods TewvGyras éwelvws 
kal dca Tovs diPavTas edilwr. 
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lordship over the world to come is the prerogative of Jesus alone. 
He is superior also, as God’s Son, to Moses (3'~4!’), and assures 
his people of a perfect Rest in the world to come. Finally, as 
God’s Son, he is superior to Aaron and the Levitical priesthood 
(44f), as the high priest of the good things to come (9!"), after 
the order of Melchizedek. Were the writer grapples with the 
matter which is really at issue between himself and his friends 
(cp. A. Schmidt, /7ed. zv. rg-v. 10: Eine exegetische Studie, 1900). 
Reproaching them for their immaturity and backwardness in the 
theology of their faith (51!-62°),* he proceeds to instruct them in 
the higher doctrine of Christ’s heavenly priesthood. This, with 
all its far-reaching consequences for religion, is the heart and 
height of the author’s message. Since he conceives religion 
under the aspect of a covenant or dia6yxy, which must be 
determined by a priesthood of some sort, the introduction of the 
final and perfect covenant implies the revelation of a corre- 
sponding priesthood in the person of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, which is held to be only the fulfilment of the Mel- 
chizedek sacerdotal order; and, as the latter was prior to the 
Levitical, the supersession of the Levitical order by the eternal, 
heavenly priesthood of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, is quite natural, 
even apart from the fact that a change of priesthood involved 
a change of the law or the religious economy (7). The climax 
or crown of the argumentt is now reached (8!). Whereas the 
divine revelation in Judaism had been given through angels (2?), 
established by Moses (3%) and perpetuated by the Aaronic 
priesthood (51:), Jesus is superior to all, especially to the third 
as the embodiment of the two former. The superiority of 
Christ’s priestly ministry over that of the Levitical order, as 
a means of access to, and fellowship with, God, is the fulfilmentt 
of Jeremiah’s famous oracle (8%) which promised such a valid 
and absolute covenant as Christ has inaugurated at his ascension ; 
and (g!*) it is a superiority § (a diadopwrépa Aecrovpyia) which is 
exemplified in the sanctuary, the offering, and the consequent 


* Cp. J. Albani’s essay (ZWT., 1904, 86-93) on ‘Heb 51-68, ein Wort 
zur Verfasserschaft des Apollos.’ 

+ For this use of xepdAasov, see Field’s Otium Norvic. (part 3, 1899), 
pp. 227 f. 

+ This makes it all the more remarkable that, unlike Paul (1 Co 1175*), 
he never alludes to Christ’s words upon the 6:a07x7y at the last supper. 

§ For the depreciatory nuance in 9", cp. Field (of. czt. p. 229). 
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feliowship of the Son’s ministry for men. His sacrifice of himself 
for them, being spiritual, is final (g!—10!8); it attains the end 
vainly sought by previous sacrifices, and therefore supersedes the 
latter. Having elucidated this central truth, the writer advances to 
make it the basis of an earnest appeal for religious confidence and 
steadfastness (101%). With a brief warning against the danger of 
carelessness and apostasy (10%°-!), he rallies his suffering readers 
by inciting them to be worthy of their past faith (1032), This 
leads him to kindle their imagination and conscience by a 
magnificent roll-call of the sorely tried heroes and heroines of 
Israel who had believed and pleased God (11), closing with the 
example of Christ as the leader and perfecter of faith in this 
world (12!). The example of the Son’s suffering and loyalty 
proves that trouble is a mark of the Father’s education of men, 
and therefore that it should be borne patiently, for the sake of 
its uses (124), all the more so that the privileges thus opened to 
the faith of the new covenant involve a fearful penalty for those 
who reject them. A choice must be made between the two 
dispensations, and the author rounds off his exhortation with 
a moving antithesis between the terrors and punishment of the 
one and the eternal hope and reverent confidence of the other 
(121829), The thought of the break with the old order that is 
needful for any adhesion to true Christianity follows the writer 
even into his postscript, where, after a short table of ethical 
duties (13!-7), the mention of the former teachers, from whom his 
readers had received their faith, prompts him (in a digression) to 
emphasise the need of loyalty to such principles (13°16) and to 
their present faithful leaders (13!”). A request for prayer (13}) 
and a word of prayer (13!%%!), followed by some personal 
greetings, end the epistle (13779). 

§ 2. Characteristics and style—A closer examination of the 
writing reveals traces of Greek rhetorical prose, but not, strictly 
speaking, in its arrangement upon the lines of a zpootusov pos 
etvoray (11-41%) and a mpofeats, followed by a dupynots rpos miOa- 
vornra (414-6), an dzdderEis pds mevfo (71-1018), and an éxidoyos 
(10!%132!). None of these terms exactly corresponds to the rela- 
tive sections of the epistle (Wrede, p. 37). Where the literary skill 
of the author comes out is in the deft adjustment of the argumenta- 
tive to the hortatory sections (Dibelius, pp. 6f.). The superiority 
(cp. Diat. § 2998, xxiv) of Jesus Christ to all angels first suggests 
the enhanced danger of neglecting the revelation of God in his 
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Son (214, contrast 12 and 22). Then the mention of cwrypia 
(2°) opens out into a paragraph upon the objects of that salvation 
(men, not angels, 216), and their moral unity through suffering 
with Christ as the strong and sympathetic high priest of humanity. 
Here the leading note of the epistle is struck by anticipation 
(21’ 31 wherefore . . . consider Jesus the apostle and high priest of 
our confession). Before pursuing this theme, however, the author 
resumes the idea of Christ as the amdéaroAos or herald and agent 
of God’s final salvation (1! 23), superior as God’s Son to Moses, 
who was only God’s servant (3!); this passes into a reiterated 
warning against unbelief (37 12 41! cp. 21), after which the 
author reverts to encouragement (4!4"), in view of Jesus (God’s 
Son) as the great high priest of Christians, considerate and 
sympathetic (as in 214-18), Once this theme is under way (71*), 
its progress is hardly interrupted. The gathered momentum of 
the argument finally breaks out (101%) into the long appeal with 
which the writing ends, an appeal directly addressed to the 
situation of the readers. The second personal pronoun is more 
frequently used (1072 123f 131, cp, 31. 1213 512f) though not to 
the exclusion of the first (101% 39 1140-122 12910, cp. 1275), Still, 
the redeeming sacrifice of Christ continues to reappear (101%. 29 
12% 1310f 20f), even amid the practical counsels of the epilogue. 
Hebrews has a sense of the centre; there is a constant return 
to the permanent and vital religion of Jesus Christ, amid all the 
arguments on ancient ritual and history. 


On the strophic character of the earlier part (14-14 21-3? 33-438 414510 511_ 
68 69-20 71_B2 B8-13 gl-12 918-22 g%_107 10825 10%6-39), see H. J. Cladder in 
Zettschrift fur kath. Theologie (1905), pp. 1-27, 500-524; the rhythmical 
prose of the whole epistle is discussed by Blass in his essay in SX., 1902, 
420-461, and in his later monograph, Dze Rhythmen der astanischen und 
rom. Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 41-42, 78f., 87f., where the newly-discovered 
fragment in the Oxyrhynchus papyri is noticed, and attempts are made to 
find rhythm right and left (cp. above, p. 57). 


The style corresponds to these phenomena. It is literary 
and even classical in parts. ‘Si Paul est un dialectician incom- 
parable, le rédacteur de l’€pitre aux Hébreux a plutot les qualités 
d’un orateur, riche et profond assurément, mais qui ne néglige 
pas non plus les affets du style et la recherche du beau language ” 
(Bovon, V77Zz. 11. 391). ‘Thus—to note only one or two salient 
points—the predilection for the perfect tense may sometimes be 
explained from the author’s desire to emphasise the permanent 
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and contemporary value of some remote action (as, e¢g., in 
7°14 813, see Westcott’s note on 7°); sometimes it is natural 
enough, as may be gathered from the context (eg. 104), but 
occasionally the perfect seems used, neither for the present nor 
as the perfect of recorded action (cp. Abbott’s Dia¢. 2758), but 
either for the sake of literary variety, to break a line of aorists 
(1 117- 28), or (118, cp. 15) as a result of the movement which after- 
wards, in Byzantine Greek, substituted the perfect often for the 
aorist (Burton, A/oods and Tenses, 88; Jannaris, Hist. Gk. 
Gramm. 439). Besides the rare use of the aor. pte. in 2°, and 
the sparing use of the definite article, other traces of Greek 
culture * are visible in the use of wey. . . d€ (seven times, ¢.g., in 
_ch. 7; cp. Norden’s Das antike Kunstprosa, i. 25-26), in the 
oratorical imperatives of 7* (cp. Oewpetre, 4 Mac 14}8), in the 
assonances and composite phrases which dignify his style, and 
in the application of airés to God the speaker (13§), as in the 
Pythagorean school’s phrase airés épa (thus spake the Master, 
cp. Ac 20%). The epistle shows generally a striving after 
rhetorical effect; the author is not a litterateur, but, for all his 
religious aims, he is now and then a conscious stylist. There is 
also a notable predilection for technical philosophical terms, or 
for words and phrases which were specially employed by earlier 
philosophical writers from Plato and Aristotle to Philo, eg. 
aiaOnrnpiov, Syprovpyés (of God), OéAnots, perproradety, tyswpia, 
and tmddeaypa (cp. A. R. Eagar on ‘The Hellenic Element in 
Hebrews,’ Hermathena, xi. 263-287). These and other idiosyn- 
crasies of his style and diction are thrown into relief against 
those of Paul’s (cp. Rendall’s Hebrews, Appendix, pp. 26f.). 
Unlike Paul, he uses édvzep, xa’ ocov, dOev, ds éxos eizretv, and 
studiously avoids dpa ody, «i tis, eye, Eire, wy yéevoltTo, pyTws, 
pykért, wavrote, Ti ovv, etc. (see, further, below). His gram- 
matical use of xowwvety and xparety also differs from that of Paul, 
and other terms, like reAedw, are employed in different senses. 
The last-named word is one indication of the distinctive mental 

* There are, of course, traces of vernacular Greek as well as of idiomatic 
Greek, but it is surely rash to argue that the sole occurrence of the optative 
mood in 137 (xarapricar) ‘‘is presumptive proof that an Alexandrian did not 
write this epistle, as it is not likely that the use of this word in but one 
instance would have satisfied his fine Greek taste” (Harman, /@Z., Dec. 
1886, p. 10). Robinson Crusoe, as Huxley once put it, did not feel obliged 
to infer, from the single footstep in the sand, that the man who made the 
impression possessed only one leg. 
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east of the autor ad Hebreos. We employs and adopts the 
Aristotelian idea of the réAos or final end, with its reAetwors or 
sequence of growth, in order to exhibit the historical evolution of 
Christianity from Judaism, the development of Christian doctrine 
from its dpxn to its reAciorns, the perfecting of Christ himself 
through suffering (2! 5), and the growth of the Christian after 
Christ in the discipline and experience of life. At the same 
time, he combines this with the more congenial view, derived by > 
Alexandrian Judaism from Plato, of the contrast between the 
transitory shows or shadows of this world and the genuine, ideal 
realities of the heavenly sphere.* This is one of the genuinely 
Philonic antitheses in the epistle. The shadow is opposed to the 
substance, the earthly to the heavenly, the present to the future, 
the avtizvira (974) to the adAnOiva. As the sensuous and passing 
is thus set against the spiritual and absolute, there is a tendency 
to identify the latter with the future sphere. The ethical feeling 
of the writer occasionally breaks through this speculative and 
futuristic view (cp. e.g. 4° 1° 6°) ; but, owing to his philosophical 
category of the antithesis between the phenomenal and the 
archetypal realities in heaven, the epistle seldom does more than 
hover “on the verge of that deeper truth for which its theological 
scheme allows no room—that the world of the eternal is already 
ours, in so far as we have entered into the spirit of Christ” 
(E. F. Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT, 1907, p. 206). Hebrews 
thus represents a less developed stage in the application of 
Alexandrian Judaism to Christianity than the Fourth gospel, while 
at the same time it works out the Logos-predicates with regard 
to the person of Christ independently of Paul or even of the 
autor ad E/phesios. 


The world in which this author lived is revealed further by his knowledge 
of Philo (see above, p. 27), and also by his use of the Wisdom of Solomon 


* « Actual Judaism is merely the copy, the shadow, the reflection, of 
an archetypal religion standing above it, from which such primary types as 
the high priest Melchizedek project into it. What Christianity is in its 
true essence, what distinguishes it from Judaism, is ideally and essentially 
present in those archetypes” (Baur, Church History, i.117). ‘‘ The author of 
Hebrews . . . says that Christianity is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, 
and that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust themselves 
forward on to this bank and shoal of time and took cosmical embodiment, in 
order to suggest their coming, everlasting manifestation. The whole apostolic 
exegesis of the OT is but an application of the principle of finding the end in 
the beginning” (A. B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays, 317). 
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(cp. Rendall, Zheology of Hebrew Christians, 53-58), whose terminology is 
often applied to the definitely Christian conception of the epistle, as is evident 
from several passages, e.g. (besides those noted on p. 26), 5° (= Wisd 4 of 
Enoch),.6° (= Wisd 6°), 8? (= Wisd 9%, Apoc. Bar 4°), 11° (=Wisd 9! 137), 
11° (= Wisd 4g! BE), 11° (=Wisd 122), 117° (=Wisd 162),e ee 
10% to**), 12 (=Wisd 61°), 12! (= Wisd 12%), and 147 (= wisaee 
In this respect, the writer resembled Paul (see above, p. 26), but his 
employment of these Hellenistic Jewish categories is much more thorough- 
going. For his use (see pp. 25-26) of Sirach, compare 27=Sir 17!" (4 Es. 
$7 ete.), 2!4=Sir 148 (17%), 2°=Sir 4" (emiAapB. of copia)! 4 — omg 
(23%), 11° =Sir 44% (49%), 11"=Sir 44” (1 Mac 2™)) 122 — Sin 2a ee 
igh Sy ue es 

These data converge on the conclusion that Paul had nothing 
to do with the epistle; the style and religious characteristics 
put his direct authorship out of the question, and even the 
mediating hypotheses which associate Apollos or Philip or Luke 
with him are shattered upon the non-Pauline cast of speculation 
which determines the theology. But it is superfluous to labour 
this point. As Professor Saintsbury puts it, in dealing with 
another equally obvious result of literary criticism, “one need 
not take sledge-hammers to doors that are open.” 

The hypothesis of Paul’s authorship, once ardently defended by editors 
like Forster (Apostolical Authority of the Ep. to the Hebrews), Moses Stuart, 
Wordsworth, and Hofmann, still lingers in one or two quarters, especially 
among Roman Catholic scholars (cp. Jacquier, i. 486), who feel bound by 
the luckless decision of the Council of Trent. Heigl’s recent essay is the most 
thoroughgoing presentation of this view, but the only critical object in calling 
attention from time to time to such opinions is in order to throw the idiosyn- 


crasies of the autor ad Hebreos into relief, and to determine approximately 
his relation to the earlier Pauline standpoint. 


§ 3. Structure.—Hebrews is, like James, a homily in epistolary 
form; but while the latter possesses an introduction and no con- 
clusion, Heb. has a conclusion, without any introductory greet- 
ing. This is the problem which meets the literary critic on the 
threshold. Two solutions have been proposed. Either (a) the 
original paragraph of greeting has been omitted, deliberately or 
accidentally, or (4) the writing never possessed any. 

(az) An accident was always possible to the opening of an ancient docu- 
ment, whether treatise or letter, and this hypothesis explains the phenomenon 


of He 11 (so, ¢.g., Barth, #z/. 108) at any rate less unsatisfactorily than the 
conjectures * that the original address was omitted because it contained severe 





* <¢ Unter allem Vorbehalt wage ich die Vermutung, dass—wenn nicht gar 
eine Deckadresse gebraucht worden war—die Adresse vorsichtshalber fortge- 
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blame (Kurtz), or the name of some church too insignificant for the inclusion 
of the writing as a semi-catholic epistle in the Canon. Harnack’s conjecture, 
that it was suppressed for the further reason that a prejudice existed against 
women as composers of scripture, falls with his ingenious idea that Prisca was 
the authoress (see below). On the hypothesis that Hebrews was written by 
some non-apostolic early Christian like Barnabas or Apollos, it might be 
possible to explain the deletion of the address as due to canonical interests 
(so, @.g., Overbeck, of. cé¢. 9-18). But some trace of the original would 
surely have survived ; besides, had it been felt necessary (as Overbeck 
pleads) to claim the writing for Paul, an alteration would have been more 
- natural than a total excision (cp. Zahn’s G&. i. 300 f.). 

(6) Unless an accident is supposed to have happened (as, ¢.g., in the case 
of 3 Mac.), the likelihood, therefore, is that Hebrews never had any address. 
1 Jn 1)“ is hardly a parallel, for there the epistolary aim is definitely expressed 
at the close of the opening sentence (kai taira ypddouev tuets va H xapa 
nuav ] wewdnpwuevn), whereas the word wrzfe never occurs in Hebrews, 
and it is not until 3! that the author definitely addresses his readers, not 
until 51! that he puts himself into any direct relation to them. Even 
Barnabas and 2 Clement get sooner into touch with their readers. The 
former at least has a short, vague greeting, and intrinsically He 11 might have 
followed a greeting like Ja 11, Barn 11, or Eph 12%. Still, there is no 
decisive reason why the writing should not originally have begun as it does 
in its canonical form, except the natural hesitation whether an admission of 
this kind, which attributes an unexampled opening to the epistle, does not 
conflict with the data of the conclusion. The latter, taken together with the 
sonorous, impersonal opening, raises the further problem, whether Hebrews 
was originally an epistle or a treatise. 


Down to 12” and indeed to 13!", there is nothing which 
might not have been originally spoken by a preacher to his 
audience.* The contents are certainly not impersonal, as if 
the writer were merely addressing an ideal public (Wrede) or 
writing a treatise for Christendom, but they are not strictly 
epistolary. ‘The author never names his audience directly, but 
passages like 54-612 1082f yo4f 1319 show that he was 
intimately acquainted with their local situation and religious 


lassen worden ist, vielleicht weil man die Uebermittlung Heiden anvertrauen 
musste und denen nicht sagen wollte, welche Art von ‘Rede’ sie beforderten, 
vielleicht, weil dem Briefschreiber aller Verkehr nach aussen untersagt war 
und er die Aufmerksamkeit nicht durch zu deutliche Angaben an der Spitze 
des Briefs erregen durfte” (Julicher, Zz#/. 132). Diogenes Laertius’ history 
of the philosophers also begins without any address, and yet (cp. 3” and 10%) 
it must have had some address or Ffzstola dedicatoréa originally prefixed 
to it. 

* « Beginning with a rhetorical introduction, it resembles in general a 
letter as little as the oration fvo /ege Manzlia. As far as the doxology in 13 
it is entirely a rhetorical production ” (Hug, £277. ii. 421). 
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needs, and it is impossible to explain away such allusions as 
rhetorical abstractions. The ze and you may be the speech of 
a Christian addressing a congregation,—some parts of Hebrews 
in all likelihood represent homilies or the substance of homilies 
written out,*—but the evangelist or preacher knew whom he 
was counselling. Hebrews is not a dvatpi8y in the form of an 
epistle, as 4 Maccabees is in the form of an address. While 
it probably represents a homily or sermon written out (like 
2 Clement) by its author, its epistolary form is neither (Deiss- 
mann, 4ible Studies, 49-50) a piece of literary fiction nor added 
by a later hand (Overbeck, Lipsius in GGZ., 1881, 359f.). The 
author had his church or community in view all along, and 
the difficulty of explaining why Hebrews lacks any address is 
not sufficient to compel a recourse to any theory (so, 4g., 
Reuss) which would treat the epistolary conclusion (13182)-2) 
as irrelevant to the main purpose of the writing. 


Perdelwitz, who regards even 13! as spoken by the preacher to his 
audience, takes 137" as a postscript added breuz manu by some bearer of 
the Aoyos wapaxA7joews who wrote out a copy and forwarded it to some 
Italian church (in Rome ?); but neither the style nor the contents bear out 
this hypothesis. Ifa bearer or scribe could append such a note, why not the 
author himself. G. A. Simcox (#7. x. 430-432), taking 13 as an émicroAy 
guorariky (to which alone, not to I-12, the words of 13” apply) appended 
to the homily, argues from the double reference to the iyyovpevoe in 137 
that it contains in whole or part two commendatory notes, perhaps from Paul 
or some other apostle. ‘‘If the work in the oldest form known had one 
or more letters of commendation (or excerpts from such) attached to it, 
tradition would ascribe the whole to the higher authority.” But 13” («al 
yap Oia Bpaxéwv éréoretha vyiv) refers back to passages like 5" (zepl 
od wodvs juivy Oo Aéyos KTA.) and 11% (kal ri ere A€yw; emirelWer me yap 
Suyryoumevov 6 xpdvos krX.). To judge from 1 P 5!*and Barn 1° (écrovdaca 
kara pixpov vuiy wéurev, cp. 18 trodelfw ddlya), it seems to have almost a 
conventional mode of expression in early Christian epistolography. 

§ 4. Zvraces in later literature.—(Leipoldt, GX. § 29.) The first 
traces of Hebrews in the early Christian literature occur in Clem. Rom., who 
quotes tacitly (and with his usual freedom) from 1°* in xxxiv. 2-5, citing also 
Ps 1044 asin He 17. Similarly 2! 3! are echoed in xxxiv. 1, and 121 in xix. 2, 
whilst xxi. 9 (€peuvyrns yap éorw évvady kal évOuujocewv* od} 4% von avrou ép 
juiv éorly, kal Srav Ody avedet adrHy) recalls 4% (cp. xxvii. 1=107% 114, and 
xxvii. 2=6'5). Other coincidences may go back either to an independent 
use of the LXX (¢.g. xvii. 5 = 37, xliii. 1=3°) or to some common apocryphal 





* Cp. Clemen (Z/.° iii. 392 f.) for 3-4, one of the sections which might 
have been originally a Aéyos wapaxAzjoews (Ac 15°°) or part of a synagogal 
address (Perdelwitz). 
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source (¢.g. xvii. 1=1157 5°), just as the common order of LXX citations 
occasionally may indicate an independent use of some messianic /lorilegium ; 
but there can be no hesitation in admitting that reminiscences of Hebrews 
occur in the later Roman writing. Almost equally clear is the use of the 
epistle in Barnabas* (cp. Bartlet’s careful statement in W7’A. 6-11). 
Possibly, if one may judge from J/agn. 37 and Philad. 9}, Ignatius also ‘had 
the epistle to the Hebrews in his mind’ (Left.); but the evidence does not 
raise this above the level of probability, while the occurrence of sempzternus 
pontifex det filéus (He 6”° 7°) in 127 and of edAaBela in 6? (cp. He 128, Ps 214) 
hardly suffices to prove that Polykarp knew the epistle, any more than Did. 
41 can be regarded as an echo of He 13’. Upon the other hand, 2 Clem. 
(i. 6=12!, xi. 6=10%, xvi. 4=13)8, xx. 2=10%* 87) appears to presuppose it, 
and, as might be expected in a Roman writing, Hermas evidently was 
acquainted with it; cp. ¢.g. Vas. 11. ill. 2 (7d iy droorjvat or dd Oeot SavTos 
= 312, also III. vii. 2), Sem. 1. iii, (=11316 134),+ 1x. ii. 2 (=101), etc. 
(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. 439-452). Justin Martyr also seems to have known it (cp. 
Engelhardt’s das Christenthum Just. pp. 367 f.) ; he calls Jesus ‘ the Son and 
Apostle of God’ (Afo/. i. 12, 63, cp. 3').t Like 1 Peter and James, it was 
omitted in Marcion’s Canon and the Muratorian, but it was read by Clem. 
Alex.,—who indeed quotes ‘the blessed presbyter’ (Pantzenus ?) as believ- 
ing in its Pauline authorship,—Irenzus possibly, and Tertullian, besides 
Pinytus, the Cretan bishop of Gnossus (Eus. @. Z. iv. 23. 8=He 5!*"4), and 
Theophilus of Antioch. The circulation of it as an edifying treatise, 
however, was wider than its recognition as a canonical scripture, which was 
slow and fitful, especially in the West. It was eventually included in the 
Syrian canon of Paul’s epistles (Gwilliam, Z7. ili. 154-156; Salmon, 77. 
605-607 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 24{.), and accepted even at 
Rome as Pauline and therefore canonical (or, as canonical and therefore 
Pauline). The early fluctuation of opinion and the hesitation about its right 
to such a place are reflected in the remark of Amphilochius of Ikonium, the 
Cappadocian scholar (end of fourth century), rwés 6¢ gacly rv mpds 
“EBpatous vddov | ov eb Néyoures’ yvyola yap 4 Xapts. 


It was in the course of its canonisation that the epistle 
probably received its present title, to correspond with those of 
the Pauline epistles alongside of which it was now ranked. We 
can only conjecture whether or not the addition of such a title 


* For the materials, cp. van Veldhuizen, de Brief van Barnabas (1901, 
Groningen), pp. 74f., 104f. J. Weiss’s scepticism (der Barnabasbrief 
kritisch untersucht, 1888, pp. 117 f.) is unjustified. 

+ “‘One might almost say that He 13! is the text of this discourse in 
Sim. 1.” So Spitta (Ure. ii. 413), whose peculiar theory of the latter book 
obliges him, however, to explain away these coincidences. 

* Cp. also Dza/. 33 (Christ defined as ‘he who, according to.the order of 
Melchizedek, is king of Salem and eternal priest of the Most High’)= 
He 51°. There are even traces in the Jewish rabbis of the second century 
of a polemic against the Christian use of the Melchizedek-legend (cp. Bacher’s 
Agada d. Tannaiten*, i. 259). 
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implied a theory of its Pauline authorship (or origin). In any 
case mpos ‘HGpaious (see below) could not have been the original 
title of an epistle which presupposes a definite community 
(e.g. 1373). No author, who wrote with such a specific com- 
munity in view, could have described his work as addressed 
‘to Jewish (Palestinian) Christians’ in general, as if it were an 
encyclica. Furthermore, the title is not even accurate, since 
the readers were not Jewish Christians. On the other hand, it 
is not known to have borne any other title. The idea (so from 
Semler, Ziegler, and Storr to Schleiermacher, Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, 
and Hofmann) that it was the epistle ad Alexandrinos included 
in the Muratorian Canon (‘fertur etiam ad Laodicenses, alia ad 
Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine finctee ad hezresem Marcionis’) is 
untenable, whatever view be taken of the words ad heresem 
(=zpos tHv aipecry). If the latter mean ‘against, or bearing 
on, M.’s heresy,’ Hebrews shows no traces of so direct a purpose. 
If they mean ‘in favour of M.,’ as is more probable, they describe 
Hebrews even less aptly ; whatever that epistle is, it is out of 
line with Marcion’s views of the OT religion. Besides, Hebrews 
(in its extant form) is not composed in Paul’s name. 


‘EBpato. does not necessarily involve Palestinian origin (cp. 2 Co 11%, 
Phil 3°), but, as used by Christians of the second century, it would very 
naturally denote Jewish Christians of Palestine (cp. e.g. Eus. &. Z. iv. 5, 
vi. 14); mod dé odow émrécredNev, Chrysostom asks in the preface to his 
commentary, and his answer is, éuol doxet év ‘Lepvcodvmors kat adaorlvy. 
This interpretation, however, is derived from the title itself, not from any 
independent tradition, and the title itself was, like mpés "Ed@éovovs, an 
editorial inaccuracy which originated at the time of the homily’s incorpora- 
tion in the Pauline canon. The fact that, on emerging from its local obscurity 
into the canon, it received so vague a title, shows that by this time, z.e. about 
half a century after its composition, the circumstances of its origin had been 
entirely lost sight of. In the absence of any other evidence, the early use of 
Hebrews by Clement of Rome may be allowed to tell in favour of its Roman 
destination. From Rome it would circulate to Alexandria. But even the 
scholars of the latter church had no idea of its origin or audience. So far as 
the authorship is concerned, the writing was evidently anonymous by the 
time that it rose into the light of the canon, though it is not so certain as 
Zahn (Zz. § 45) contends, that Irenzeus and Hippolytus knew it as such. 
Had it been originally connected ¢.g. with the name either of Paul or of 
Barnabas, however, it is impossible to explain how the one tradition could 
have risen out of the other. The scholars of the Alexandrian church, where 
it first gained a canonical position, felt obvious difficulties in the Pauline 
authorship which was bound up with its claim to canonicity. Pantzenus (cp. 
Eus. . £. vi. 14. 4) is said by Clement to have explained the absence of 
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Paul’s name by conjecturing that the apostle of the Gentiles considerately 
(dua perpidrnra) refrained from naming himself in an epistle addressed to 
Jewish Christians. Clement himself met the more serious difficulty of the 
style by supposing that Luke translated Paul into Greek; the omission of 
Paul’s name he prefers to ascribe to tact on the part of the latter, in view 
of the suspicions felt by Jewish Christians (Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 2f.). Origen 
also felt the discrepancy between the style of Paul and the style of Hebrews, 
but he contented himself with referring it to some unknown amanuensis (Eus. 
PvE A VI425. TD). 

§ 5. Zhe Pauline hypothests.—The earliest hint of a Pauline 
authorship occurs towards the close of the second century, when 
Clement of Alexandria, who quotes it often as Pauline, reports a 
saying of ‘‘the blessed presbyter,” probably Pantaenus, to the 
effect that “since the Lord, being the apostle of the Almighty, 
was sent to the Hebrews, Paul, as if sent to the Gentiles, did 
not subscribe himself as an apostle of the Hebrews, owing to his 
modesty ; but subscribed himself, out of reverence to the Lord, 
and since he wrote to the Hebrews out of his abundance, merely 
the herald and apostle of the Gentiles” (Eus. #. Z. vi. 14), This 
belief in Paul’s authorship was natural, as Paul was the supreme 
letter-writer of the early church; but it was far from being 
unanimous even in Alexandria, where the beginning of the 
third century reveals divergent traditions attributing it to Paul, 
Clement of Rome, or Luke; while Origen, sensitive to the 
stylistic features of the epistle, refuses to connect it with Paul 
except by the medium of a Greek editor or (Ro 16”) amanu- 
ensis. Tis d€ 6 ypdiwas tHv émiotoAny, TO pev dAnOes Oeds older. 
The Pauline authorship was denied also by many in the Roman 
church (Eus. Z. £. iii. 3, vi. 20),* till ecclesiastical considera- 
tions during the fourth century brought it into line with the 
Eastern church, where the epistle had been widely received as 
Pauline. 

The very church in which the first traces of the epistle occur was 
therefore opposed to Paul’s authorship, and later research has vindicated this 
position. For one thing, as Luther and Calvin clearly saw, Paul could never 
have described his religious position in the terms of 2°; his religious message 
and experience were mediated by no human agent (Gal 1!-!2), and no explana- 
tion of 2° can avail to reconcile the strong language of the apostle with this 
later writer’s admission of his indebtedness to apostolic preachers (cp. Bleek, 
i, 285-295). Furthermore, the style and the vocabulary are alike decisive. 


* As the v.1. rots deouots wou in [04 was apparently known to Clem. 
Alex., it must have been an early correction of the text in view of the Pauline 
hypothesis. 

28 
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The careful syntax, purged of anacoloutha, the regular succession of periods, 
and the elaborate rhetorical structure of the whole writing, show no trace of 
Paul’s rugged, broken style. We might contrast the autor ad Hebreos and 
Paul, in fact, as Johnson contrasted Dryden and Pope. Paul occasionally 
uses allegories and types; but these are the characteristic atmosphere of 
Hebrews, which also prefers (except in 2°), in its OT citations (see Bleek, i. 
338f., and Biichel, SX., 1906, 506-591), the formula the holy Spirit satth or 
God saith to the Pauline methods of introducing such quotations (yéyparrat, 
Aéyer 7) ypagpy, etc.). Both form and formula differentiate the two writers. 
Their conceptions of faith, the Law, and the Spirit are equally dissimilar, 
and these reach their height in the view of Christ’s priesthood, which has no 
analogy in the early Christian literature until the Fourth gospel (cp. Jn 17). 
It follows that the vocabulary is distinctive, marked by groups of words 
ending in -lfew (davaxatv., évuBp., KaTapT., mep., mporoxO., mplfev, Tupmav- 
few) and -ots (¢.g¢. d0érn., 4OAn., aive., dwbdavo, weTaGe., TeheLw., UrdcTacts), 
and by the absence of Pauline phrases like Xpiords ’Inoots. The author’s 
interest, ¢.g., in Leviticalism as a poor and temporary proviso for the religious 
redelwots of Christianity, leads him to view the result of Christ’s redeeming 
death as sanctifying (ayidfev), not as justifying (d¢xacodv) ; and such radical 
differences of thought partly account for the differences in terminology 
between him and his great predecessor. In short, as Origen candidly 
allowed, ‘‘the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not the apostle’s 
roughness of utterance (7d év Adyw ldwwrixdv); . . . that it is more Hellenic 
in its composition (cvv@éce rijs AéEews), will be admitted by every one who 
is able to discern differences of style. . . . I should say that the thoughts are 
the apostle’s, while the style and diction belong to some one who wrote down 
what the apostle said, and thus, as it were, gave an exposition of (cyoAuo- 
ypapyoavros) his master’s utterances” (Eus. 4. £. vi. 25). 

Even this secondary Paulinism of Hebrews is indefensible, however, 
although the Alexandrian critics’ hypothesis has been variously worked out 
by later scholars, who regard Hebrews as (a) pseudonymous, (4) a translation, 
or (¢) a joint-production. None of these theories is satisfactory. 

(az) The older view (cp. Schwegler, VZ. ii. 304f.), that Hebrews was 
written by a Paulinist who wished to pass off his work as Paul’s, has been 
brilliantly revived in a modified form by Wrede. He argues that the 
anonymous author, on coming towards the end of his treatise, suddenly 
determined to throw it into the shape of an epistle written by Paul in prison ; 
hence the allusions in 13% which are a cento of Pauline phrases (especially 
from Philippians). But, apart from other reasons (cp. Knopf in 7ZZ., 1906, 
168f.; Burggaller, pp. 111f.), it is difficult to see why he did not insert 
more allusions in the body of the writing ; the bare references at the close are 
too ambiguous and incidental to serve the purpose of putting the epistle under 
Paul’s egis. Had a Paulinist desired to create a situation for the epistle in 
Paul’s lifetime (like that, ¢.g., of 1 Co 16, Philem *, Ph 2! 2f-), he would 
have written more simply, as, ¢.g., the author of 1 Tim. (1%). ‘ Freilich bleibt 
uns manches undurchsichtig; aber das ist doch nur der klarste Beweis, 
dass desselbe nicht, wie man annehmen wollte, erst spaiter angefugt ist, da 
sonst der Interpolator doch wohl nur allgemein verstandliche Dinge in ihm 
angebracht hatte ’ (Weiss, 7U. xxxv. 3. 109). 
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(5) The hypothesis (J. Hallet in Wolf's Cure Philologica, iv. 806-837 ; J. 
D. Michaelis, Biesenthal) that the epistle represents the translation by Luke 
or some other disciple of Paul’s original Hebrew, arose from the discrepancies 
of style which were early felt between it and the Pauline epistles (so from 
Clement of Alex. to Thomas Aquinas), but it never had any basis in the 
internal evidence of the epistle, and may be dismissed as a curiosity of criticism. 
No Hebrew (Aramaic) original has ever been heard of in connection with the 
epistle. The whole argument swings from the language of the LXX (see 
especially 16 10°) as opposed to the Hebrew text; the special Gk. sense of 
d.a0yxn=testament (9-2°)* was unknown to Hebrew usage; and it would be 
difficult in a version to account, not only for the rhetorical finish, but also for 
paronomasiz and verbal assonances like those of 11 58 14 87 10% 99 13" etc. 

(c) The joint-authorship theory, in its later forms, tends more and more to 
refer the ideas as well as the diction to the Paulinist who co-operated with Paul, 
and may therefore be discussed conveniently under the question of the authorship. 


§ 6. Authorship~.—(a) The combination of Paul and Luke, 
suggested by Clem. Alex. (cp. Eus. #. £. vi. 14. 2-3, Kat tiv mpos 
‘Efpatovs S€ érucroAnv TlavAov pev ecival yor, yeypadba de 
“EBpatovs <Bpaixy wry, Aovxay dé dtAotipws aitiv peleppnv- 
evoavTa éxdovvat Tots “EAAnow, ofev Tov adtov xpata evpicKxer Oat 
KaTa THY épunvetay TavTyS TE THS émiaTOANS Kal TOV mpakewy, also 
vi. 25), has attracted many scholars from Eusebius (7. Z£. iii. 38) 
to Calvin, Hug, Ebrard, Delitzsch, Field, Zill, and Huyghe. 
Some (e.g. Grotius, and recently W. M. Lewis, Bzd/zcal World, 
August 1898, April 1899, with A. R. Eagar, 2x.® x. 74-80, 
110-123, ‘The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews’) 
attribute practically the entire authorship to him, mainly ¢ on 
the score of the undoubted affinities of language and style 
between Hebrews and the Lucan writings. These affinities 
present a curious problem, but they are quite inadequate to 
prove that Luke wrote all three works. 


Some (4.2. &yxupa 64= Ac 2729-3 Gvadéxoua 117=Ac 287, dvabedpew 137 
=Ac 17%, dvwrepov 10°8=Lk 14, dmraddAdoow 25=Lk 12°, diroypdderba 
123=Lk 215, Bondela 44°=Ac 2717, ikdoxecOar 2 =Lk 18%, xatadetyw 68 = 


* This interpretation of 6va87«n (which, as Calvin saw, was itself fatal to 
the translation theory) is preferable on many counts to the more usual one of 
covenant. ‘‘In the papyri, from the end of cent. iv. B.c. down to the 
Byzantine period, the word denotes ¢estament and that alone, in many scores 
of documents. We possess a veritable Somerset House on a small scale in our 
papyrus collections, and there is no other word than 61a04«x7 used” (Moulton 
in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, p. 497). 

ft ‘‘ He certainly could not have been the author. The striking contrast 
between his account of the agony in the garden and that given in the Epistie 
is sufficient to settle that question” (A. B. Bruce, DB. ii. 338). 
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Ac 148, xedddarey 81=Ac 22%, and mwapotvcuds 10%=Ac 15™) are used in a 
different sense. In Ac 7” and He 11” doreios is a reminiscence of Ex 2°, 
which may have been independent in each case, while évrpouos (Ac 7°" 16%=> 
He 12”) is probably, * in Heb., an emendation of éxrpouos. Similarly éxdelaw 
does not count, for in He 1 it occurs in an OT citation; and the same fact 
rules out dorpov (1112), évoxdéw (1245), éodrepov (619), Fxos (12'9), werdxort 
(19), ép@ds (1235), wapaddvouat (121), maplnue (1212), wodirns (8%), cuvavrdw 
(71), and ¢dw (1215); while raXatofeOat, which in 1” is also part of a citation, 
is differently applied in 848 and Lk 12°, xardmavows in Ac 7 occurs in an OT 
quotation, karamavw in Ac 14!8 has a different sense and construction from 
those of Heb., and wapolkew (119=Lk 2418) is also employed ina different 
construction. No stress can be laid on the further coincidence that both 
writers mention the Red Sea (11%=Ac 7%), or use warpidpxns (Ac 2” etc. 
=He 7‘). Thus an examination of the language reveals only £ about (a) 6 
words peculiar in the NT to Hebrews and the Gospel of Luke, with (4) 6 
peculiar to Acts and Hebrews, and two (d:a8alyw and é:arlGeuat) which occur 
in all three. Of (a), three (iepareia, AUTpwots, and Tedelwots) are plainly due, 
as is the specially frequent use of Aads, to a common use of the LXX by 
writers who treat of the same or similar subjects, while els 7d ravredés is too 
frequent in the Hellenistic literature to make its preservation in Heb. and Lk.’s 
gospel more than an accidental coincidence. This leaves merely wéppwOev 
and e#@eros in this class, while dpxnydés§ and eloecus in (4), with xalro: and 
oxedév and wtapés, cannot be said to denote any special or striking 
affinities between Acts and Heb. (dcdXeuvros being employed in quite a 
different sense) in point of vocabulary.|| This verdict is corroborated by the 
absence from Heb. of several characteristically Lucan words and phrases, e¢.g., 
dy or rls with the optative, dad rot viv, ye, 5é xal, éyévero in its various con- 
structions, ety, éxw with infin., évduari, tapaxphua, mpdcow, and ws (=when). 
An examination of the style and vocabulary of Heb. and Luke hardly tends to 
indicate even a special amount of material common to both; it certainly 
discourages any attempt to ascribe the epistle to the author of the third gospel 
and of Acts. Luke ‘could report a speech after the manner of a Hebrew 
rabbi or of a Greek rhetorician; and it may be rash to say that he cou/d not 
have written a hortatory work in the style of Hebrews. But when we 
compare Ac 13°%4! 2817-28 with He 312-435, not to say with 6*1%, we see that 


* The variant in Ac 21* also lowers the force of the use of émucréAXecy 
here and in He 13”, while the construction in Ac 15” is different. 

¢ The solitary Lucan use (5”) is, moreover, quite different in sense. 

+ Heb. has about four words really peculiar to itself and Mt., and the same 
number in common with Mk. 

§ With ‘salvation ’ in the context of Ac 5! and He 2”. 

|| The same holds true of such phrases as xal atrds, kuxAodcOa (of cities), 
pdorcé (literally, He 11°°=Ac 22%), év 7 with infin., repixeto@ax with accus., 
and the use in Heb. of racxew by itself for the sufferings of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Heb. avoids vv, except in compounds, and omits several distinctly 
Lucan phrases and expressions like mpocetxouar, while a passage like He 2” 
shows affinities rather with Mt. (28, cp. Jn 20”). Heb. once (6°) uses 
yevouat with the accus. (cp. Jn 27°); Luke never does. 
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St. Luke dd not in fact write like Hebrews, even in hortatory passages’ 
(W. H. Simcox, Writers of the NT, 1890, p. 48).* Community of 
atmosphere is all that can fairly be postulated. 


The claims of (4) Barnabas, which have been advocated, eg., 
by Schmidt (Zz/. 289f.), Hefele (Apostolic Fathers, pp. xi—xiv), 
Ullmann (SK., 1828, 377 f.), Wieseler (Chronologie, 478 f.; SK., 
1867, pp. 665f.), Maier, Twesten, Grau, Volkmar, Thiersch 
(joint-authorship of Paul), Ritschl (SX., 1866, 89 f.), Renan (iv. 
pp. 210f.), Ktibel, Salmon (Z/VZ. 424f.), B. Weiss, Gardiner, 
Ayles, Blass, Walker (ZZ. xv. 142-144), Bartlet (Zx.°, 1903, 
381-386, 1905, 431-440), Barth, Gregory (Canon and Text of 
NT, 1908, 223-224), Heinrici (Der litt. Charakter d. neutest. 
Schriften, 1908, 71-73), Dibelius and Endelmann have the 
support of an early tradition (cp. Tertullian’s de pudicitia, 20: 
exstat enim et Barnabee titulus ad Hebrzos), unless Tertullian 
confused Barnabas with Hebrews—which is unlikely, as he 
explicitly quotes He 61%. The quotation is only given as a 
proof ‘ex redundantia,’ but the tradition probably reflected not 
only the North African church’s view or a Montanist opinion, 
but some Roman tradition. In the newly discovered 77vactatus 
Origenis de libris ss. Scripturarum (ed. Batiffol, Paris, 1900, p. 
108), He 135 is quoted as a word of ‘sanctissimus Barnabas,’ 
It may be admitted that Barnabas, as a Levite of the Levant, 
with gifts of edification (vids zapaxAyjoews, Ac 4°°), would suit 
several characteristics of the epistle. As the inaccuracies with 
regard to the worship refer not to the temple but to the taber- 
nacle, it is hardly fair to press them against the likelihood of 
his authorship, on the ground that he would have been well 
informed about the temple-cultus at Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, his relation to the original gospel was probably closer than 
that implied in 2°, and the rise of the Pauline tradition is in- 
explicable if Barnabas (or indeed any other name) had been 
explicitly attached to the epistle from the first. His reputed 
connection with the temple (Ac 4%*), the existence of the epistle 
of Barnabas with its similar Judaistic themes, and perhaps 
the coincidence of Ac 496+ and He 1372, may quite well have 


* Cp. a paper by the same writer in Hxf.® viii. 180-192 on ‘The Pauline 
Antilegomena.’ The differences of the Lucan style and that of Heb. are 
discussed excellently by Dr. F. Gardiner (/BZ., 1887, pp. 1-27). 

+ A similar instance is pointed out in the attribution of Ps 127 to Solomon 
on the score of 1272 = 2 § 12%, 
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led to the guess that he was the author of this anonymous 
scripture. 


Both of the inaccuracies are due to the later Jewish traditions which the 
author used for his description of the Levitical cultus. The daily sin-offering 
of the high priests (77”) is a fusion of their yearly sin-offering on the day of 
atonement and of the daily sacrifice which, according to Philo (de Speczal. 
Legtbus, ili. 23, otTws kai Tod cdumravTos ZOvous auyyevns Kal ayxXicTEs Koos 
6 dpxvepeds dort. . . evxas O¢ Kal Ovolas TiAGy Ka’ Exdoryy Huépay KTH. 5 
rabbinic evidence collected by Delitzsch in Zeztschrift fiir die Luther. Theol. 
una Kirche, 1860, 593f., cp. also Schiirer, G/V.4 ii. 347f.), they offered. 
The golden altar of incense (9*) is placed inside the holy of holies, instead of 
the holy place, by a similar reliance upon later Jewish tradition (e.g. Apoc. 
Bar 67: et uidi eum descendisse in sancta sanctorum et sunsisse inde uelum 

. et propitiatorium et duas tabulas . . . et thuribulum, etc.), just as the 
author turns the pot of manna into gold after the precedent of the LXX 
(Ex 16%), which Philo had already followed (De Congressu eruditionts gratia, 
23: év orduyw xpvow). The two passages bring out (a) the dependence of 
the author on the LXX and on rabbinic traditions mediated by Josephus * 
and Philo, with (4) his total indifference to the second temple of Judaism. 


(c) Clement of Rome (Erasmus, Reithmayr, Bisping, 
Cornely) has also early traditional support; but the marked 
differences of style alone are sufficient to refute any such 
hypothesis, which probably arose from the fact that his epistle 
contains several indubitable allusions to Hebrews. 

Outside the pale of tradition, the imagination of later editors 
has turned to (i.) Apollos, (ii.) Silas (Silvanus), (iii.) Peter, (iv.) 
Aristion, (v.) Philip, and (vi.) Prisca. The claims of (i.) Apollos 
have been favoured more or less confidently, after Luther,t by 
Semler (doubtfully), Osiander, Ziegler, Bleek, Reuss, de Wette, 


* Thus 9% echoes the tradition preserved in Josephus, Azz. iii. 8. 6. 
Dibelius argues that Mark (cp. 15°8; Zahn, VAZ., 1902, 729-756) could 
only have derived the symbolical trait of the rent veil from Hebrews (cp. 
619-20 o8 1019-20), z.¢., from his relative and teacher, Barnabas (Col 41), the 
author. But it is not certain that this conception was peculiar to Hebrews. 

+ Cp. Jerome, de wir. illustr. 5, epistola autem que fertur ad Hebrzeos 
non eius [z.¢. Pauli] creditur propter stili sermonisque dissonantiam, sed 
uel Barnabe iuxta Tertullianum uel Lucz euangelistz iuxta quosdam uel 
Clementis Romane postea ecclesiz episcopi, quem aiunt sententias Pauli 
proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone. Cp. Eus. &. Z. ili 38. 2-3. 
Jerome consoles himself by reflecting (ep. 129) that, although the majority 
assign it either to Barnabas or to Clement, ‘nihil interesse, cuius sit, cum 
ecclesiastici uiri sit et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur.’ 

+ The conjecture of Apollos’ authorship was not first made by Luther 5 
he was only the first, so far as we can ascertain, to mention it (‘etliche 
meinen, sie sei St. Lucas, etliche St. Apollo,’ cp. Leipoldt’s GX. ii. 77). 
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Kurtz, Schott, Liitterbeck (V7 Lehrbegriffe, ii. 101 f.), Liinemann, 
Tholuck, Credner, Riehm (doubtfully), Feilmoser (Z7z/. 359 f.), 
Alford,* Moulton, G. Meyer, Hilgenfeld (Ure. 76f.), Plumptre 
(Exp.! 1. 329f., 409 f.),t Pressensé (Zarly Years of Christianity, 
1. 498-499), Albani, Buchel, Farrar, Selwyn, and (?) von Soden 
(“This Apollos—or whoever he may be—has the noble distinc- 
tion of having been the first to lead Alexandria to Bethlehem,” 
EBi.2000). Belser (Zzn/. 600 f.), though obliged by the Council 
of Trent to defend Paul’s authorship in some shape or form, 
believes, like Lutterbeck, that Apollos wrote the epistle, but that 
Paul added the closing paragraphs. Klostermann (of. cit. 55 f.), 
conjecturing apos Bepvaiovs as the original form of the title, 
supposes that the epistle was written by Apollos to the Jewish- 
Christian community of Berea (Ac 17!), while Schutze (A/avazin 
fiir Evang. Theol. u. Kirche, +904, 112f., 275f.) holds that 
Apollos wrote it to some Jewish-Christian house-church in Rome 
(cp. Ro 163"). The biblical learning of Apollos, his Alexandrian 
training, and his relation to Paul and the Pauline circle (He 1319 
=1 Co 161012) are all adduced as arguments why this teacher 
might have written Hebrews. “Paul laid the foundation; the 
author of Hebrews built on it, not with wood or hay or stubble, 
but with gold, silver, precious stones. Should it have been 
Apollos to whom we owe this epistle, then would that saying be 
true: Paul planted, Apollos watered” (Resch, Pauw/inismus, p. 
506, echoing the similar remarks of Juther and Tindale). But 
the entire absence of any early tradition tells strongly against this, 
the most plausible of all conjectures drawn from purely internal 
evidence. (ii.) Silas (Silvanus) was no doubt a member of the 
Pauline circle, who was also associated with Timotheus, and 
connected somehow with the composition of 1 Peter (a writing 
allied to Hebrews); but these data are too slight to support the 
weight of any hypothesis (Mynster, Boehme, Richm, and Godet 
doubtfully) which would attribute Hebrews to a man of whose 
mental standpoint so little is known. (ii1.) The resemblances 


* Alford (pp. 71-72) ingeniously pleads that Apollos modestly shrank 
from putting his own name forward, to avoid suspicion of rivalry with Paul, 
and that Clement similarly refrained from quoting the epistle by the author’s 
name in writing to a church where there had been a danger of ‘‘ rivalry 
between the fautors of the two teachers.” 

+ Plumptre credited Apollos not only with Hebrews but with the Wisdom 
of Solomon, the latter being written, of course, before his conversion. 
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(Rendall, Theology of Heb. Christians, 42-45), between Hebrews 
and 1 Peter, which cover the thoughts no less than the style of 
both epistles, are not insignificant. Both describe Christ as the 
Shepherd (He 137° = 1 P 2” 53), and use the phrase the blood 
of sprinkling (12%* = 1 P 1”);* both conceive faith as steadfast 
reliance on the unseen God under stress of trial, hold up Christ’s 
example under sufferings, and attach the same disciplinary value 
to human suffering; both use aiva duwpov, avritumos, Egvor Kal 
mapertonmot, etc., and there are further parallels in r P 2% = 
He: 52,)1..P..39 = He 22", 4, P34 = Mere eee 
He 777, 1 P\ 44 = He 1175, 1 P 5! — Me (29394 
such correspondences cannot be mixed up with a supposed 
allusion in 2? to the incidents of Jn 1%°-#*, in order to support 
the hypothesis that Peter actually wrote Hebrews (A. Welch, 
The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1899, pp. 1-33). 
At most they suggest a dependence of the one writing upon the 
other, possibly no more than a common milieu of Christian 
feeling. ‘The natural inference from them is that the author 
was either a personal disciple of St. Peter or a diligent student 
of his epistle” (Rendall). The claims of (iv.) Aristion, the 
supposed author of Mk 16°29, have been recently proposed 
by J. Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1905, 50-62) and argued 
by R. Perdelwitz (ZV, 1910, 105-110) on the ground that 
the sharp tone of He 646 and 10267 aprees with the trend 
of the teaching quoted by Irenzus from the presbyter-circles 
(adv. haer. iv. 28. 1, iv. 40), and also with that of the newly 
discovered fragment of Mk 16929 (see pp. 240f.), where dAAa 
deva are supposed to refer to the fate of apostates. Hence 
all three converge on the same author. But even if Aristion 
were the author of the Mark-ending, these conceptions are far 
too general and incidental to be made the basis of any such 
argument. (v.) Philip the deacon (cp. W. M. Ramsay, Zx#.° ix. 
407-422, Luke the Physician and other Studies, 1908, pp. 301- 
308) is also conjectured to have written the epistle from the 
church of Czsarea (spring of A.D. 59) after discussions with Paul 
on topics raised by the local leaders, to reconcile the Jewish 
party in the Jerusalem church to Paulinism (Paul adding the 
last verse or two). E. L. Hicks (Zhe Jnterpreter, 1909), 
denying the Pauline postscript, argues for the same origin, 


*’Apxnyés is common to Hebrews (2! 12%) and Peter’s speech in 
Ac 3! 53, 
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mainly on the ground of linguistic analogy between Hebrew and 
Col-Eph. | 


Those who (e.g. Lewis, Ramsay, and Hicks) make Czsarea the locus of 
the epistle’s composition, argue that Italian Jewish pilgrims would be there 
en route to or from Jerusalem (see below, § 7). 


(vi.) Did Lady Pembroke collaborate with her brother in the 
composition of the Avcadia? The problem which rises for the 
student of English literature has been raised in connection with 
the NT by those who conjecture that Prisca and Aquila, Paul’s 
devoted and intelligent cuvepyoi, composed the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Their claims are urged tentatively by Harnack (see 
above, p. 422, and his essay in S&BA. 1900, “tuber die 
beiden Recensionen d. Gesch. der Prisca u. des Aquila in 
Ac. Ap. 181-27”), Schiele, Peake, and Rendel Harris (Szdelights 
on INT Research, v.). Aquila’s name had been more than 
once suggested (e.g. by Bleek and Alford), but Prisca is sup- 
posed, on this theory, to have been mainly responsible for the 
epistle, and traces of the wife rather than of the husband are 
sought for. The hypothesis certainly might account for the 
loss of the name, as canonical authority could hardly be claimed 
for a woman’s writing. But the positive arguments are not 
substantial. Paul had forbidden a woman even to teach in 
church (1 Co 143), and the action described in Ac 1826 does 
not prove that any exception would be made in favour of a gifted 
lady like Prisca, for the instruction of Apollos was private, not 
public. The supposed signs of femininity in Hebrews are 
extremely dubious; as a matter of fact, one would have expected 
a reference to Deborah instead of Barak in 1132, if a woman had 
written the epistle. The stylistic argument, that now a single 
now a plural authorship is implied, can hardly be maintained ; 
our brother (in 132%) means not our colleague, but the brother 
known to you and to me (the writer, cp. J wz2d/ see you) ; phrases 
like those in 113% and 13! imply a single author, and the we 
which elsewhere occurs is either editorial or due to the figure of 
gvykataBao1s. The association of Aquila and Prisca with a house- 
church in Rome depends on a view of Ro 16 which is not tenable 
(see above, pp. 135f.). Finally, the masculine dunyovpevor in 11°? 
(cp. Deissmann, 7. v. 64) rather tells against the feminine 
hypothesis than otherwise ; and, had any exception been taken to 
Prisca, the deletion of her name from the address (leaving that of 
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Aquila) would have been simpler than the excision of the address 
en bloc (cp. Wrede, 82-83). One has therefore reluctantly to 
forego the romance which this hypothesis would introduce into 
the primitive Christian literature. 

All such attempts (cp. the summary in Heigl, of. cit. pp. 
125-156) to identify the author start from the assumption that 
he (or she) must be found among the figures which the Acts of 
the Apostles reveals in a relation to Timotheus corresponding to 
that of 1374, and (perhaps) in a more or less close connection 
with Paul. Neither of these postulates is necessary. Acts does 
not give any exhaustive list of the d.dacxador in the first century 
of Christianity who were capable of writing such an epistle, and 
Timotheus, especially after Paul’s death, must have had a wider 
acquaintance than history records. In the absence of better 
evidence, we must resign ourselves to the fact that the author 
cannot be identified with any figure already known to us from 
tradition. He was probably a highly trained Hellenistic Jewish 
Christian, a duddoxados of repute, with speculative gifts and 
literary culture; but to us he is a voice and nomore. He left 
great prose to some little clan of early Christians, but who he 
was, and who they were, it is not possiule, with such materials 
as are at our disposal, to determine. No conjecture rises above 
the level of plausibility. We cannot say that if the autor ad 
Hlebreos had never lived or written, the course of early 
Christianity would have been materially altered. He was not 
a personality of Paul’s commanding genius. He did not make 
history or mark any epoch. He did not even, like the anonymous 
authors of Matthew’s gospel and the Fourth gospel, succeed in 
stamping his writing on the mind of the early church at large. 
But the later church was right in claiming a canonical position 
for this unique specimen of Alexandrine thought playing upon 
the primitive gospel, although the reasons upon which the claim 
was based were generally erroneous. 


The Jewish origin of the writer cannot, however, be deduced simply from 
his frequent citations of the OT—a feature which is as marked in Gentile 
Christians like Justin and Clement of Alexandria. Nor does the divergence 
of some of these quotations necessarily imply his employment of the Hebrew 
text as distinguished from the LXX. He may have had access to a different 
Greek version of the OT. Nor again does his acquaintance with Jewish 
customs and beliefs point inevitably to Jewish birth. Opportunities of 
familiarising oneself with Judaism abounded in the first century. The influx 
of Jews into the Christian church, the widespread diffusion of the synagogues, 
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and the knowledge of the LXX, opened ample channels of information to an 
interested inquirer. 


§ 7. Object and destination.—This anonymous epistle, like 
the Melchizedek whom it describes and allegorises, is dyevea- 
Asyyros, a lonely and impressive phenomenon in the literature of 
the first century, which bears even fewer traces of its aim than of 
its author. The Christians to whom it was addressed had been 
evangelised by disciples of Jesus (2°), and had passed through 
severe suffering on account of their faith shortly afterwards 
/t022f), A considerable time had elapsed since then, during 
which the early leaders of the church had died (13"). This 
internal trial, together with a contemporary pressure from the 
outside, threatened to prove dangerous to them on account of 
their dulness in the faith (5!-!2), and it is to this situation that 
the writer addresses himself. The author of Barnabas writes, 
iva @eTa THS TicTEws tuov TeAciav exnTE THV yvoow. Hebrews is 
also a Adyos yvioews, though more on the lines of Paul’s yv@ots 
(1 Co 128), intended to meet the special, practical needs of 
the church by furnishing the readers with conceptions of 
christology which will brace them against apostasy and dis- 
couragement. 

Ignatius, in a passage (77a//. 5) which reminds us of He 5", excuses 
himself from imparting his deeper conception (ra érovpavia ypdwat), on the 
ground that his readers, being babes, would be unable to digest the stronger 
food. On the other hand (om. 3), he praises the Roman church for its 
propaganda (ovdérore €Bacxdvate ovdevi: dAdous éd:ddgare). A generation 
might, of course, have made a difference in the Roman church; the counsel of 
the autor ad Hebreos may have been laid to heart. Still, the probability is 
that Hebrews was either sent to some other church than that of Rome, or that 
it was addressed to some special circle or group in the Roman church, and 
not to the Roman Christians as a whole. Whatever was its original destina- 
tion (Italian, Palestinian, or Alexandrian), the original recipients were in all 
likelihood not any great church as a whole. The feeling of this ‘ special’ 
address is widespread in recent criticism of the epistle (see below), and 512-22 
is one of the passages which suggests it. At the same time, the words— 
égdetdovres elvat duddoxado.—are to be taken, as Wrede observes (p. 32), came 
grano salts; they do not necessarily mean more than a reproachful reflection 
upon the backwardness and immaturity of the church or community which is 
addressed ; at best, they only corroborate the impression, made by other 
allusions, that a small group or circle of Christians is in the writer’s purview. 


Much ink has been spilt on the question whether the epistle 
was meant for Jewish Christians in general (so, ¢.g., Baumgarten, 
Heinrichs, Schwegler, VZ. li. 304), Or specifically in Asia Minor 
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‘C. F. Schmid),* Galatia (Storr, Mynster in Kietne Schriften, 
289 f.), Thessalonika (Semler), or Corinth (M. Weber), or again 
in Ravenna (Ewald), or in Rome (so from Wettstein to Kurtz, 
Renan, Mangold, Schenkel, Alford, etc.). The Alexandrian or 
Egyptian destination is upheld by J. E. C. Schmidt, Hilgenfeld, 
Baur (Zzm/. 385 f.), Wieseler (Chron. 481f.), Kostlin (Z%eol. 
Jahrb., 1853, 410f. 1854, 366f., 465f.), Plumptre (Zx.' 
i. 425 f.), and others; the Palestinian not only by Chrysostom, 
but recently by Bleek, Schott, de Wette, Delitzsch, Tholuck, 
Ewald, Bisping, Riehm, Moll, Grimm, Liinemann, Findlay, 
etc., either as Jerusalem (e.g. Langen, Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1863, 379f.; Kay, Ayles), or as Czsarea (Moses Stuart, 
Bartlet), or Jamnia (Grimm, ZWT., 1870, pp. 19f.). Others 
(e.g. Kubel and Rendall) fix on Syria, Hofmann on Antioch 
(written perhaps after Paul’s release from the Roman imprison- 
ment at Brundusium). 

On the general hypothesis which dominates the Palestinian 
and Alexandrian theories in particular, the writer has in view 
Jewish Christians who, like the primitive Palestinian church, 
clung still to the ritual system (Ac 2*), valued highly the prestige 
and associations of the older cultus, and were in danger of 
allowing such fascinations to injure their sense of the finality 
and supremacy of Jesus and his religion. It is supposed that 
the imminent disaster of a.D. 70 moved the writer to appeal to 
them to be done with the old order, which was now breaking 
up, or that the shock of the temple’s overthrow threatened to 
shake the foundation of faith altogether. This view has no 
sure foothold either in the epistle itself or in history. “ Any 
positive grounds for such a theory are difficult to find. Such 
a despair ought to have seized all Hebrews alike, whether 
Christians or not; but there is no historical evidence of such 
a thing” (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 21). The crisis did not 
shake loyal Jews in their adherence to the old covenant,7 and 

* Roth thinks of Gentile Christians, Farrar of Jewish Christians, at 
Ephesus; Perdelwitz of Gentile Christians in one of the Asiatic centres. 

+ ‘‘ The Priesthood, the Sacrifice, the Temple, as they all went down at 
one sudden blow, seemed scarcely to leave a gap in the religious life of the 
nation. The Pharisees had long before undermined these things, or rather 
transplanted them into the people’s homes and hearts. . . . Long before the 
Temple fell, it had been virtually superseded by hundreds of synagogues, 


schools, and colleges, where laymen read and expounded the Law and the 
Prophets” (E. Deutsch, Zzterary Remains, p. 139). See above, p. 3. It was 
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there is no reason to imagine why it should have shaken Jewish 
Christians, particularly as this epistle has no thought of detaching 
its readers from the sacrificial system in vogue at Jerusalem. 
Its real object is very different. The author, who was well 
versed in the LXX, “but who only knew the tempie-cultus from 
the OT, addresses himself to Gentile Christians who had become 
lax during a period of persecution; he essays to bring them 
back to the right path by proving from the OT the glory of the 
Christian faith” (Buchel, SZ., 1906, 548). ‘‘ His knowledge of 
Judaism is apparently not derived from actual contact with it as 
a living religion; it is book-knowledge, like that of St. Clement 
of Rome” (CQR., 1903, 428). The LXX is his codex, and it is 
on the basis of the LXX, not on current politics, that he deploys 
his arguments. Apparently he is quite unconscious of any 
division between Jewish and Gentile Christians. The homily 
is not addressed to the former exclusively ; the seed of Abraham 
(216) means not the Jewish race but human beings who 
believe (cp. Gal 37 ywooxere dpa Ore of éx iatews, ovTor viol 
ciow "AGpadp, Ro 4! 95); the people (21") are, as in 1 Peter, the 
elect of God (cp. 2° 7?’ 13!) from among men; such arguments 
and descriptions, as Paul’s letters and Clem. Rom. show, were 
more than applicable to Gentile Christians (compare, e.g., that of 
3-4 with 1 Co 10), and the tenor of the epistle on the whole indi- 
cates Gentile Christians who were perhaps affected by a speculative 
or theoretical Judaism as well as by the temptation of some cults 
in the surrounding paganism. The writer (so, ¢g., Roth, 
Weizsdcker, Schitirer, Wendt, von Soden, McGiffert, Pfleiderer, 
Julicher, Harnack, Barth, Btichel, Wrede, Hollmann, Feine, 
Perdelwitz) knows no distinction between the two branches of 
the early church; he is addressing Christians, quite irrespective 
of their origin. 

Some of those who still defend the Jewish Christian 
nationality * of the readers (e.g. Zahn and Peake) now admit 
that there is no question of any relapse into legal and ceremonial 


the collapse of the Jewish worship, in fact, ‘‘ which compelled Christianity to 
find what is offered in our epistle—a theory of the disappearance of the old 
dispensation in the new” (W. Robertson Smith, £B.° xi. 606). 

* Ably restated by G. Hoennicke (/C. 93-95), whose arguments, 
especially that based on the crucial passage in 61%, are contraverted by 
Perdelwitz in ZVW., 1910, 113f. B. Weiss’s latest monograph is a 
running critique, on the other hand, of von Soden’s arguments, 
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Judaism. This concession not only removes the need of fixing 
on a pre-70 A.D. date, but affects the view taken of the destination. 
Of the three main directions in which the church has been sought, 
Jerusalem (or even Palestine) is the least appropriate. 


(az) Even at the eighth or ninth decade of the first century, and (much 
more) prior to A.D. 70, there must have been many Christians in the local 
church who had heard the gospel from Jesus himself (contrast 2%). (4) The 
language and argument of the epistle are not likely to have been appropriate 
to the church of Jerusalem. ‘‘It is difficult to suggest any period in the 
history of the Jerusalem-church during which a liberal-minded Hellenist like 
the author, who was probably ignorant of Hebrew, and who could in an off- 
hand way dispose of the whole OT ritual as ‘standing on meats and drinks 
and divers washings’ (9'”) and ‘useless’ (718), could have stood in such 
relations to this church” (A. B. Davidson, p. 14). The force of this argu- 
ment may be met by admitting that the circle addressed is not the whole 
church, but a Hellenistic section of-it, but (c) the censure of 5!* would be 
singularly inapplicable to any section of the mother-church of Jerusalem at 
any period, evenafter A.D. 70. (@) Though poverty was not incompatible with 
generosity (cp. 2 Co 8°), the Jerusalem-church was notoriously rather the object 
than the source of charity (61° 104 13% * 16), Finally, (e) the rigid use of the 
LXX does not favour an audience of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem or Palestine. 


The employment of the LXX and of the Wisdom writings 
on the other hand, is no decisive argument in favour of Alex- 
andria; neither is the hypothesis (once favoured by Wieseler) 
that the writer had in mind the Jewish temple (cp. the 4th of 
the Odes of Solomon, ed. J. R. Harris, 1909, p. 91) at Leonto- 
polis; neither again is the Alexandrian tone of the argument, 
which would be perfectly intelligible in many quarters owing 
to the widespread diffusion of Hellenistic Judaism. When 
Jewish Christians of a Hellenistic type are supposed to be the 
recipients of the epistle, Alexandria is a natural place to think of. 
Otherwise it has little more in its favour than any other, and the 
erroneous Pauline tradition which first sprang up there tells 
against the view that the local church was the original com- 
munity addressed. Besides, the Alexandrian tradition was that 
Hebrews was addressed to Palestinian Christians. 

The Roman destination has perhaps most in its favour, e.g. 
the reference in 1374, the use of 7#yovmevor as in Clem. Rom. and 
Hermas (cp. Harnack’s Constitution and Law of the Church, 
1910, pp. 63f., 69 f.) for the leaders, and the fact that Clement 
of Rome is the first to use the epistle.* The modern form of 


* This early knowledge of the epist'e at Kome might be otherwise 
explained, though not so naturally, e.g. if written from Rome, it may 
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this hypothesis finds that Hebrews was sent not to the whole 
church, but to some house-church or small circle of it. For this 
we cannot quote Ro 161, since the latter refers to Ephesus. But 
the language of the epistle is best explained on the assumption (so, 
e.g. Harnack, Zahn, von Dobschutz, Bacon, G. Milligan, 2xp.° 
iv. 437-448 ; Peake, Hollmann) that, instead of being addressed 
to any large church as a whole (in which case it is unlikely that 
the author would have refrained from handling the differences 
of opinion which must inevitably have existed), it was designed 
for a small community or gathering (107° 1374) which had a 
history and character of its own within the general church of 
the city or district. If the readers were Jewish Christians, they 
might have been drawn from the ovvaywy7 AiSpéwv in Rome 
(cp. Nestle, &Z. x. 422). If they were Gentile Christians, the 
composition of the Roman church is equally favourable to 
the existence of such a circle. In any case, the readers, as 
Zahn rightly contends, were too homogeneous in feeling and 
position to represent the entire body of the Roman church, and 
are probably to be identified with one of the household churches 
in the capital. No groups are mentioned, no parties are singled 
out, yet a fairly definite and uniform circle is presupposed in 
such admonitions as those of 5}? 10% 137, a circle perhaps of 
experienced Christians from whom greater maturity of convic- 
tion might reasonably have been expected. 

It is pressing language too far when 5! (édelNovtes elvar SvddoKaNor) is 
taken to mean that Hebrews was written primarily for a group of d:ddoKanoe 
or evangelists (Heinrici, 7ZZ., 1895, 289), as though the error of these 
Christians was the opposite of that against which the author of James warns 
his audience (Ja 3?). 

Hebrews therefore represents neither Paulinism nor the 
primitive Jewish Christian theology, but a special development 
of both, especially of the former, along the speculative lines of 
Alexandrianism, which may have been addressed to some group 
in Rome or in Italy. 

The phrase of dé rfjs ’IraXlas (13%4, cp. Deissmann, 7R. v. 164) might 
grammatically mean ‘those resident in Italy,’ but it is rather more natural 
to take it as denoting some Italian Christians abroad who happened to 


be with the writer (cp. Ignat. M/agz. 15), and who sent greetings to their 
compatriots. This is the sole clue to the origin of Hebrews, for the allusion 


have been copied before it was sent off. But the phrase in 134 is too vague 
for this view, and rather denotes Italians out of their country. 
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to the imprisonment of Timotheus (135) finds no echo in Acts or in early 
tradition, and he is as likely to have been imprisoned outside Italy as at Rome. 
The movements of Timotheus, after his release, are apparently uncertain ; 
the author hopes, however, that his colleague will soon rejoin him, and that 
they may together revisit the church, as soon as his own way is smoothed 
(13)%).* Meantime, he forwards the epistle (13%), for which he bespeaks a 
favourable reception. The writer is evidently not quite sure how his words 
will be taken. 


The wider question of the epistle’s object has no light thrown 
on it by IIpos “Epaiovs the title, which, like the ad Familiares of 
Cicero’s correspondence, is one of the erroneous titles of 
antiquity, and (see above) was probably added to the epistle 
during the earlier part of the second century as a reflection of the 
impression made by its apparently Hebrew preoccupation upon 
the mind of a generation which had lost all direct knowledge of 
the writing’s origin and standpoint. 


No explanation of rpds ‘E8patovs as a corruption either, ¢g., of pds 
Bepvalous = Bepo.alous (Klostermann, see above) or of mpds Tovs éralpous (cp. 
ZNW, i. 21) has any plausibility. A more attractive hypothesis, which 
would explain the title as chosen by the author, is to take “E@pato: in the 
symbolic or allegorical sense of the term. On this view, the readers were 
conceived as Hebrews in the light and lineage of Abraham (2® 1138) the 
Hebrew crosser from the sensible to the spiritual world. To Philo, o‘EBpaios 
is the type of such a believer who migrates (118* 138) as a pilgrim ; and, it is 
asked, in view of the Philonic etymological parallels elsewhere in the epistle, 
to say nothing of the typological idiosyncrasies which pervade it, ‘*Cana 
more appropriate appellation be found for the non-legalistic, yet not anti- 
nomian, believers addressed in the epistle to the Hebrews than is derived 
from Abram ¢he Hebrew, in whom, on the one hand, all believers saw their 
father, and whose act [of bringing tithes to Melchizedek, 7*] acknowledges, 
on the other hand, the superiority of the non-legalistic cult of the @eds tWroros 
to the Levitical cult?” (Schiele, 303 f.). This smacks of subtlety, however ; 
besides, we should have expected some allusions to the crosseng of Abraham 
(in 118), whereas the very term ‘E8paios is absent from the epistle. 


Even the internal evidence of the epistle yields very little 
material for a decision upon the precise aim which the writer 
had in mind. As the problem before him was not a relapse 
into Judaism,—for he never discusses any question of combin- 
ing the Christian faith with legalism,—there is no obvious need 
to suppose that the readers were mainly of Jewish birth. The 
sole suggestion yielded by the course of the epistle is that they 


*In spite of Burggaller’s caveat (126-127), the words of 13! seem to 
imply the temporary absence of the writer from the readers; they do not 
naturally suit a preacher speaking to his audience. 
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may have been exposed to the seductions of a subtle Judaism, 
and this liability implies no more than the ordinary interest of 
Gentile Christians in the OT scriptures and institutions. ‘There 
is no hint of circumcision being a danger, or of ritual formality ; 
and if Christians of Jewish birth formed any serious element in 
this church, their training must have been that of Hellenistic 
Judaism such as Stephen was trained under—liberal, biblical, 
and to a certain extent syncretistic. Evidence for such Jewish 
communities * is furnished in the East, where independent 
Hebrew circles sprang up, without any legalistic ties to the 
synagogues, and yet with a combination of Jewish piety (in- 
cluding reverence for the sacred books) and Hellenic concep- 
tions such as the cult of the A/ost High God (cp. He 7}, and 
for Rome, C/G. 5929). ‘‘ This precedent,” as Schtirer rightly 
observes, ‘‘is instructive for the earliest history of Christianity. 
Certain symptoms indicate that the formation of Gentile- 
Christian communities, free from legalism, was not exclusively 
the work of Paul. In several places, e.g. in Rome, it appears 
to have been prepared for by the fact that the preaching of 
Christ won acceptance especially in circles of the oefopevor 
tov Oedv” (op. cit. p. 225). As the title tyoros only occurs 
once, however, in en incidental quotation, in Hebrews (7}, cp. 
Clemen’s Religtonsgeschichtliche Erklarung des NT, 1909, 61-62), 
no stress can be /aid on it as evidence for the milieu of the 
epistle. It would be unsafe to identify such a group or association 
of converted Jews with the Roman émovvaywyy to which this 
epistle was addressed, or to argue from the prevalence of such 
a form of religious association in Pontus (Ac 181) in favour of 
Prisca’s claim to the authorship. All that can be said with 
safety is that the situation of this church or company of 
Christians possibly included certain temptations of a specifically 
Jewish cast, which might appeal especially to Christians who, 
from some religious idiosynicrasy, were nourishing their faith upon 
the Levitical portions of the OT scriptures. It is conceivable 
that these seductive tendencies were the issue of a speculative 
Judaism which, allied to certain ritualistic and sacerdotal 
proclivities (similar, perhaps, to those controverted in Romans 
or Colossians), was besetting Gentile Christians, or even 

* Schiirer (SBBA., 1897, 200-225) shows how the ceBduevor Oedv toro 


did not form one large association in Tanais, but rather a number of small 
groups, each containing about forty members. 


a2 
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Christians who had been thrown into contact with Judaism, 
during the second decade after the fall of Jerusalem (so Haring. 
SK., 1891, pp. 589-598, and Bacon, JVT. 149, after Schiirer, 
ibid., 1876, pp. 776 f.), when rabbinical tendencies revived, and 
provincial Christianity was often exposed to such apostasy 
(Wellhausen, Skzzzen u. Vorarbeiten, iii. pp. 196 f.; Harnack, ZU. 
1. 3, pp. 73 f.; AD. 1. 293, 298). For although Judaism may 
be reckoned—despite Barkochba’s revolt—as a lost cause, 
subsequent to A.D. 70 it was very far from being a forsaken 
belief. During the closing quarter of the first century, Jewish 
propaganda continued to flourish throughout the Empire, no- 
where more than at Rome. The morality and monotheism 
preached by Hellenistic Jews especially must have proved not 
simply a rival to Christianity in the eyes of many pagans, but 
a source of dangerous fascination for weaker and less intelligent 
members of the Christian church, who lay open, through birth 
or associations, to such Jewish influences. Several hints in this 
epistle may be held to indicate the presence of the peril (e.g. 68 
139-16 etc. ; cp. Hort’s JC. pp. 156 f., and Haupt in SX., 1895, 
pp. 388-390). Uzuere more judaico was evidently a specious 
watchword. It represented, as we find in Cerinthus afterwards, 
a distinct and subtle danger, prompting Gentile Christians— 
especially proselytes—to revert to their old life, and inclining 
others to favour a heterogeneous syncretism of Jewish and 
Christian beliefs. The time came, ere long, when Ignatius 
needed to cry out, ‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circum- 
cised man than to Judaism from one uncircumcised’ (ad Philad. 
6), ‘it is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ xat iovdatfewv, for 
Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Chris- 
tianity’ (AZagn. 10, cp. 8-9). In the qualified sense just defined, 
a Jewish danger may be admitted as a subordinate factor in the 
situation of the Christians to whom Hebrews was addressed. 
But the pro-Jewish propaganda was certainly not one of circum- 
cision or of legalism, as in Paul’s day, and the presence of 
other elements, drawn from the cults and worship of paganism, 
is almost as evident. The time that had elapsed since the 
primitive flush and freshness of the gospel, together with the 
severity of the situation, had tended to produce a dissatisfaction 
in these Christians, which tempted them to abandon the worship 
and membership of the church (10%), as if it were a philosophic 
school or a cult whose capacities they had exhausted (cp. HD. 
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i, 151). Whether this temptation was accentuated by any 
Jewish propaganda (so especially Ménégoz) or by some of the 
pagan religious cults, or by a fusion of both, it it almost im- 
possible, in the lack of corroborative evidence, to determine. 

It does not follow even that such realistic details of the Levitical cultus 
sould not have appealed to certain Gentile Christians. This may be held in 
view not only of the fact that the allegorical interpretations had carried them 
far and wide, but also of the further fact that the Greek and Roman world 
had pieces of ritual not wholly dissimilar to the precise regulations of the 
Mosaic cultus. A recently discovered inscription (pre-Christian) from Eresos 
in Lesbos gives rules, ¢.g. for the purification of women, which are analogous 
to those of Leviticus (cp. W. R. Paton, Class. Rev., 1902, 290-292; also 
P. Kretschmer in /ahreshefte des dsterreich. archaol. Instit. v. pp. 143 f.). 

§ 8. Date.—The period of composition is naturally bound up 
with the particular view taken of the authorship, and especially 
of the aim and destination. Thus the epistle is placed close 
to the final crisis of Judaism in Palestine, ze, in a.D. 68-70, 
by Grimm, Kiibel (4.D. 67-68), Rendall, Adeney, Barth, and 
others. Some, sharing the same general view of its religious 
purpose, put it rather earlier, between 64 and 67 or 65 and 
70; eg. Bleek, Beyschlag (VVZ Theol. ii. 286-288), Renan, 
Scholten, Godet, Clemen (Chron. 277-279), Ewald, Farrar, 
Westcott, Roberts (Greek the Language of Christ and His 
Apostles, ch. viil.), S. Davidson, Bovon (V7T7z%. ii. 387-389), 
Ménégoz, G. G. Findlay (¢ a.p. 67), G. B. Stevens (V7TZzA. 
485 f.), Huyghe, Trenkle (Z7z/. 83 f.), G. Milligan, G. Meyer 
(A.D. 67-69), Farrar (a.D. 67-68), Kay and Heigl (a.p. 65), 
Ayles (¢. A.D. 64). It is placed slightly earlier still by Hilgenfeld 
(before a.pD. 66), Mill, Bullock, Salmon, and Holtzheuer 
(a.D. 63), Schafer, £7z/. 149-157, and Belser (A.D. 63-64), 
Bartlet * (A.D. 62), W. M. Lewis,t and Ramsay (A.D. 58-60). 
A second-century date, such as a.p. -—115 (Pfleiderer ) or 
A.D. 116-118 (Volkmar, Religion Jesu, 388 f.; Keim, Briickner, 
Hausrath), is ruled out of court by the use of Hebrews in Clem. 
Romanus, and the contrary assertion (Hitzig, Zur Kritik der 
Paulinischen Briefe, 34-36) that Hebrews depends on the 
Antiquities of Josephus is of no importance. It is needless to 
be too precise, in condescending, e¢.g., upon ¢. A.D. 95 (Kostlin), 
but ¢. a.D. 80, or more generally the Domitianic period, would 

* From Brundusium by Paul (Hofmann) or Barnabas (Bartlet). 


+ Joint-production of Paul and Luke from the Czsarean imprisonment 
(Ac 23%). 
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represent the converging opinions of many critics and editors, 
including Schenkel (das Christusbild der Apostel, 1879, 130 f£.), 
Mangold (Rémerbrief, 1884, pp. 258 f.), Holtzmann (BZ. ii. 
615 f., ZWT., 1884, pp. 1-10), Weizsdcker (AA. il. 155-160), 
von Soden, Cone, Jilicher, McGiffert (4A. 463 £.), Zahn (RZ. 
Vil. 492-506), Rovers (szeuzw-test. Letterkunde*, 80 f.), Bousset 
(ZR. 1897, 9-10), J. Réville (Les orivines de Pépiscopat, i. 363- 
366), Kriger’s Altchristl. Litteratur® (1898), p. 11; Bacon, 
Haring (SX., 1891, 589-598), Ropes (AA. 269 f.), Goodspeed, 
Hollmann, Wrede’s LEuxtstehung der Schriften des NT (1907), 
82 f. ; Willis, and Perdelwitz. V6lter’s theory (7Z., 1908, 537 f., 
nucleus written ¢. A.D. 75 to Rome, but reissued twenty years 
later with additions in 12°% 5b-18 2:ll-l4a 33-4 414_;o18 019-23. 28f. 
11%. 13-16. 18, 26a, 39f. y 218-28 7 28-16. 20) had been partially anticipated 
by J. S. F. Chamberlain (Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews, 1904), 
who took Hebrews as originally addressed to the Jews by a 
prominent Christian (Paul?), and afterwards edited with 
additions by another Christian for Gentile Christians. 


(az) The allusions in the present tense (78% 2? 885 98% 18 7310) to the 
cultus by no means imply a date prior to A.D. 70. Nothing is more 
common (Schiirer, Z/P. I. ii. pp. 268 f.), in writings subsequent to that date, 
Jewish (Josephus, Avzzzg. il. 6. 7-12, Apzon. i. 7, ii. 8. 23) and Christian 
(Clem. Rom. 40-41; Justin, Dza/. 107, and Barnabas), than such references. 
They denote a literary method, not any contemporary existence of the 
practices or places mentioned. Furthermore, the allusions ‘‘to the Mosaic 
ritual are purely ideal and theoretical, and based on the Law in the 
Pentateuch. . . . The mode of reasoning adopted would have been as 
valid after the destruction of the Temple as during its existence” (A. B. 
Davidson, Hebrews, p. 15). Hence (4) it is no argument for a pre-70 date 
to hold that the writer implies the existence of the temple-cultus, and that 
he would have been sure to notice its abolition if he had written after the 
overthrow of the Jewish capital. The Judaism with which he is dealing is 
that of the tabernacle, not of the temple. Neither he nor his readers are 
concerned with the temple-ritual at all; its existence mattered as little to 
his idealist method of argument as its destruction. Thus the expression in 
83 (the old covenant éyy’s dpavicuod) means simply that the old régime, 
superseded by Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. If it had lain 
in his way to cite the Jewish catastrophe of A.D. 70 as a proof of the 
evanescence of the old order, a more apposite allusion (Jiilicher) would have 
been to the murder of Jesus, the heavenly high priest, at the instance of the 
earthly high priests. But all such arguments lay outside the circle of his 
interests. He finds his cogent demonstration of the superiority of the gospel 
not in contemporary history, but in the sacred pages of the LXX. (c) For 
the same reason the allusion to the forty years of Israel’s wandering (3!) is 
not a covert reference to the time which had elapsed since the resurrection, 
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while (@) the reference in 13’ is too general to refer specifically to the 
death of James (in Jerusalem) or of Peter and Paul (in Rome). There is 
no hint in 3°27 (forty years) of the period of time since the crucifixion, 
as if the day of Israel’s grace were almost ended, or had ended. The writer 
is not calculating the present from the past. He does not find any typical 
significance in the number,—which in this case would be merely a round 
term (cp. Mk 138, Ac 1°) for a generation. It is only on one form of the 
Palestinian (Jerusalem) hypothesis that any allusion can be found in 13’ to 
the death of James ; and even on the post-70 A.D. hypothesis, it is unneces- 
ary to find a reference here to the deaths of Peter and Paul. 


The surest criteria for fixing the period of composition lie in 
the literary relationships of the epistle. The terminus ad quem 
is fixed by Clemens Romanus (see above, pp. 43o0f.), the 
terminus a guo by the familiarity of the writer with some of 
Paul’s epistles, and probably with 1 Peter (see above, pp. 439f.). 
Like the latter, Hebrews, with its indifference to the burning 
questions of the Law and circumcision, reflects a period 
when Paul’s efforts had settled the problem of Jew and Gentile 
in the early church. 


Of the Pauline epistles (cp. Briickner’s Chrox. 236-241; Holtzmann, 
ZWT., 1867, pp. 13f.), Romans is pretty clearly used, as is only natural 
in an epistle written by a 6.dd¢cxados who had apparently connections with 
some Christians in Rome. The similarity of the Deuteronomy-citation in 
Ro 12%=He 10% might be due to the independent use of a common 
tradition or florzlegium; but Ro 4172! seems to underlie He 114-219 and 
further instances of the same dependence may be traced, ¢.g., in Ro 17= 
He 10%, 14° =He 13°, Ro 14%=He 12, Ro 15%=He 13”, 1 Co 28=He 
EoemCona — Le 5 1 'Co 12 —He 24 1 Co 15%—He 2), 1 Co 157 
ewe Comin? — ire 13/819)2' Co S*= He 6, 2 Co 14'= He 10%. 
and Galatians (3°=He 6° 3%—He 22, 7°! = He 12% 13), and Phil! \2% 
=ttomneemilg. 2° — Fie) 1319) Phil’ 42427— Tle 13°. “Wer Gedankengang 
bewegt sich in voller Selbstandigkeit, die Anlehnung an Paulus ist daher 
immer frei und ungefahr, meistens vermutlich rein gedachtnismiassig’ (Wrede, 
p- 54). Of the seven words peculiar, in the NT, to Heb. and the Pastorals, 
dméAavots is used in entirely different senses (He 11%=1 Ti 61"), as is 
dpéyeoOar (11®=1 Ti 3! 6!), while the remainder (dpiAdpyupos, BéBydos, 
éxtpémer Oat, dvetdlauos, and mpddy\os) are neither numerous nor significant 
enough to show any particular affinity between the two, especially in the 
absence of any common characteristics of style and thought. 


The interpretation of 1092-34 as an allusion to the theatrical 
displays (Qearpifouevor) which accompanied Nero’s outburst 
against the Roman Christians is not necessary, in view of the 
use Of Jéarpov in 1 Co 49; the language is too general and even 
mild; and the reference in 10% is not to legal confiscation of 
property (cp. on this Klette’s Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, 
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1907, 43f.), but to the results of mob-rioting. The passage 
cannot therefore be taken as a proof of any particular destination 
(Roman, or even Palestinian) for Hebrews, and the same holds 
of the other allusions to suffering and persecution throughout the 
epistle. ‘They may be fitted into a theory which rests on other 
grounds, but by themselves they furnish no decisive evidence. 
It did not lie in the writer’s way to be detailed, any more 
than it occurred to the author of the elgio Medici to 
mention the Star Chamber, the fortunes of the Huguenots, or 
even the Civil War in England. So far as he has any explicit 
aim in these allusions, it is rather to prepare his readers for 
bearing the brunt of some imminent danger, which hitherto 
(ovzrw péxpis alparos, 12*) they have been spared. This is the 
point, ¢.g., of the enigmatic and allegorical passage in 131%, where 
he summons them, after the example of Jesus (cp. 127), not to 
break with Judaism,—such a realistic use of rapeuBoAy would be 
hopelessly out of keeping with the symbolism of the epistle,— 
but to be ready to be outcasts from the world in their pursuit 
of the real religion (cp. 41). The reproach of Christ which 
they are to bear is that cheerfully borne by Moses long ago 
(1125-26), in abjuring the fascinations and advantages of the pagan 
world. 

It is prosaic and untrue to the semi-allegorical cast of the argument, to 
take 13°" as an appeal to break finally with Judaism. The contrast is 
between the various pagan cult-feasts, which the readers felt they could 
indulge in not only with immunity but even with profit, and the Christian 
religion which dispensed with any such participation. Our altar, says the 
writer, is one of which the worshippers (Aatpevovres of Christians, as in 9! 
12%) do not partake (in 13! cxynv7j is the NT temple, contrasted with that of 
9°). The Christian sacrifices are a cheerful confession of God even in 
suffering, and beneficence towards others; they have nothing whatever to do 
with participation in any sacramental meal. The latter practices are a foreign 
novelty, inconsistent with the spirituality and adequacy of the relation which 
Jesus Christ establishes between God and his people. Such innovations are 
to be eschewed, in favour of the primitive Adyos Tod Geod (137) or xdpts which 
alone can establish the heart, however much a religion without a sacrificial 
meal may be despised and persecuted by the world. Christians have a 
sacrifice for sins which brings them into full communion with God, but they 
have no sacrificial meal* (cp. Spitta, Ure. i. 325f.). When @votacrijpoy is 


* The association of ¢wricGévres (10°), especially in connection with a 
metaphorical allusion to eating, suggests the phraseology of the Greek 
mysteries (cp. Wobbermin’s Aeliyionsgescitcitliche Studien, 1896, pp. 
154 f.), as in Eph 178 3%, 2 Ti 1% Similarly, the reference in 121°, 


i 
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identified with the Lord’s table, it becomes possible to hear (cp. above, p. 389) 
an early protest against the realistic sacramental view of the Lord’s supper 
which sought to base its efficacy on conceptions of communion popular 
among the pagan mysteries. The writer controverts these by means of 
arguments drawn from the Levitical system of Judaism, not because he has 
the latter directly in view, but because his method of working from the OT 
enables him to prove that Jesus, as the perfect sin-offering, superseded all such 
religious devices; the spurious and superstitious tendencies of pagan com- 
munion to which these readers were exposed were part and parcel of a system 
which the sacrifice of Christ had entirely antiquated, by realising the religious 
instincts latent in pre-Christian and non-Christian sacrifices (cp. P. Gardner, 
Historic View of the NT?, 1904, 234 f.). There is to be no eating of the caua 
Xpicrod. The author of the Fourth gospel’s attitude is less uncompromising 
and unambiguous than that of the author of Hebrews, though, like the 
significant omission of the Lord’s supper in Eph., it marks the same 
current of tendency flowing through the more spiritual and idealistic circles 
of the early church towards the close of the first century. 

§ 9. Zext.—The text has suffered early injuries, though seldom in 
important passages. The difficult and early variant xwpls, for xdpurt in 2°, 
which Origen and Jerome already found in some MSS, may have arisen from 
a transcriptional error; certainly it is much less relevant to the context, 
whether taken with dzép ravrés (Origen) or yevonra: (Zimmer, Weiss). But 
xwpis is as likely to have been smoothed out into ydpi71, and in this case one 
must either conjecture that the phrase xwpls @cod originally lay after (or as a 
marginal gloss to) dvuméraxrov in v.°, or assume that some primitive corrup- 
tion underlies the text of v.® (Baljon, Zeol. Studzim, 1890, 213-214). 
Such a corruption is probably visible not only in 1o! but also in 4?, where 
WH (see their note) favour Noesselt’s conjecture rots dxovcpacw (=< things 
heard’). The parenthesis 6 ads yap ém’ airis vevowobérnrae (7) would fit 
in perhaps better at the close of 7!*; but that is no reason for supposing (so 
Bakhuyzen) that the present position of the words is due to the transposition 
of a copyist. On the omission of 8? as a gloss by Kuenen, Prins, and 
Bakhuyzen, see Baljon, of. c#t. 216f. The conjecture HAEIONA for 
TTAEIONA in 114 (so Cobet and Vollgraff) is not more than plausible, and 
the emendation (Blass; cp. C. Konnecke’s Bedtrige zur Erklarung des NT, 
1896, p. 15) of 115° into Kal odx jupicKer’ adrod Advaros (Orig., Clem. Rom. 
9") is not even plausible.* In 11°” émeipdcOnoay is either (cp. WH’s note) 
a corruption of some less general term like émpjoOnocav or érvupacOjoay or 
éverpyoOnoav, or a dittography of the previous érpic@ycav (Naber, Bakhuyzen), 
or a marginal gloss which originally (ére:pd0noav) explained mefpav édaBov 
(Field).—A fourth century MS of 2!4-55 ro8-11!8 11781217, whose text 
resembles that of B and D, is printed by the discoverers in Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (iv. 1904), pp. 29-48. 





* The same may be said of Field’s proposal to take xai avi) Zdppa in 1377 
as an interpolated marginal comment. 
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§ 1. Contents and outline-—The brief address (1!) closes with 
the (p. 48) Greek salutation xa/pew, and this is caught up in the 
first of the following five paragraphs with which the homily opens 
(wacav xapav nyjcacbe «xrX.). The thread on which these are 
loosely strung together is the thought of weipaopds. The first 
paragraph is a statement of 7m. as part of the divine discipline 
for perfecting (réAeor) the Christian character (124). This 
suggests (ev pndevi Aevrouevor. Ei 0€ tis tudv Acirerat codias), 
though not very relevantly,* a word on the need of sincere faith + 


* The writer has in mind Sap 9°: ¢hough a man be perfect (rédeos) among 
the sons of men, yet of the wisdom (copia) that zs from thee be absent, he shalt 
be reckoned of no account. The whole section, with its emphasis on God as 
the liberal giver of wisdom to sincere suppliants, breathes the spirit of the 
sapiential Hebrew literature and of Philo. 

{ Luther’s marginal note on 1° (as on 576) is: ‘‘ der einzige und beste Ort 
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in praying for practical guidance in life (158). Then, as the 
insincere person or avyp dupuxos, a familiar type and figure in the 
older Jewish literature, was unstable (dxatdocratos év racats Tats 
600ts aiTov, 18, cp. 3° 16 Sir 125, En g1*) owing to his half-hearted 
attachment to the divine co¢éa, the writer adds a paragraph (19! 
kavxdc0w dé xr.) on the fate of the rich man who fades éy rats 
mopeiars* attov—the timely loss of wealth thus being in reality a 
blessing, a zretpacos for which he should be thankful.t A word 
on the reward for enduring trial (11%) follows. Logically and 
strictly it resumes the thought of 14, but the writer is reproducing 
the sequence of thought in Sir (34) 31810 Slessed ts the rich man 
who goeth (éropevOn) not after gold. Whois he? Verily we will 
call him blessed (paxaprotpev). . . . Who hath been tried thereby 
(édoxiacOn) and found perfect (éreXewOn)? Then let him glory 
(€orw cis kavxyyow). Here, however (yaxdptos dvnp 6s tropevet 
Teipacp.6v, OTL OdKtmos yevduevos KTX.), the conception of the sphere 
of zepacpes is broadened to cover poor and rich alike, just as its 
reward is made eschatological (cp. Sap 545% the just live for ever 

. - they shall receive—ywovra.—the diadem of beauty from the 
hand of the Lord, Zec 644 LXX). The writer then meets a current 
objection (11%*; cp. Judas 16) by proving that the origin of 
metpacpds lies not in God, whose gifts are only good,t but in the 
lusts of human nature; and the ideas of Gn 3, suggested by the 
latter thought (114), lead him to contrast the birth of sin from 
lust with the new creative word of the gospel (118), which is 
God’s supreme gift to mankind. The condition of receiving this 
gift is threefold. First, meekness (119-4), the spirit that refuses to 
resent God’s dealings or to flame up (xaxia = malice) in irritation 
against other people. Secondly, while the perfect (7éAetos) 
Christian must be guzck to hear (11%), it is the hearing which is 


in der ganzen Epistel.” For Luther’s opinions, see Walther in SX. (1893) 
pp. 595f., and Meinertz, of. czt. pp. 216f. The liberal criticism of Cardinal 
Cajetan and some others in that age is outlined by Simon, Fiestas Critique 
du Texte du NT, pp. 189 f. 

* Corssen (GGA., 1893, pp. 594 f.) ans to read, with minuscule 30, evzro- 
pears (so Mangey and Bakhuyzen; cp. Baljon, 7eol. Studdén, 1891, pp. 377 f.). 

} The similar Jewish teaching of Akiba is discussed by Bacher in his 
Avada d. Tannaiten*, i. (1903) pp. 320f. Job’s sufferings (cp. 5“) were one 
of Akiba’s favourite illustrations of recpacuds (see above, p. 33). 

+ In 1!” it is tempting to place 4 after rpomfs instead of before it, especially 
in view of Sap 717-18 (rporGv dddaryas kal weraBodas katpGv); so Koennecke, 
Emendationen zu Stellen des NT (1908, BFT. xii.), pp. 12f. 
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followed by practical obedience (172%). Thirdly, not talk* but 
charity and chastity form the true worship of God (1° slow to 
speak, 18-27) the Father (cp. Ps 685). 

The implicit antithesis between pagan and Christian @pycxeo 
then leads the writer} to denounce an abuse within (cvvaywy7v) 
contemporary Christian worship, viz. respect of persons, the 
worship of social distinctions, the undue deference paid to 
wealthy people, and the consequent depreciation of the poor 
(215), Before our Lord of glory (or, the Lord, our Glory), social 
and human glories are of no account. Besides, the poor are the 
chosen of God (25), and the overbearing un-Christian conduct tf 
of the rich entitles them to no such respect (2°7); to love rich 
people as Christian neighbours is one thing, to be servile towards 
them is quite another (28%). Nor can such neighbourly love 
make up for a failure to keep the command against respect of 
persons (Lv 19): 18), for the law is a unity (21°11). Furthermore, 
the writer adds, gathering up the thoughts of 119-26 as well as of 
21-11 this law which regulates words and deeds alike is a daw of 
Jreedom, t.e. (cp. 1%) one which answers completely to the 
spontaneous instincts of our true nature (a Philonic touch, cp. 
guod omn. probus liber, 7). And, finally, according to Jewish ethic 
(cp. Sir 2812, En 98126, Test. Zeb 81%), mercilessness is the un- 
pardonable sin, whereas the merciful soul need have no fear of 
the final judgment (2}%). 

Having thus put the antithesis between the true Christian 
faith (21) and the favouritism which breeds injustice, the writer 
develops§ the idea of hardheartedness (2°18) in a pungent 


* With 11° and 176 compare the famous saying of R. Simeon (Pirke Adoth 
i. 15; Derenbourg’s L’H7stozre et la géogr. de la Palestine, i. pp. 271 f.), 11% 
(slow to anger)= Pirke Aboth ii. 10 (R. Eliezer b, Hyrcanus). With 1°57 cp, 
the eighth reason given by R. Eleazar b. Jehuda (Saddath, 326 f.) for trouble 
in life, viz., filthy speech, which causes widows and orphans to wail (cp. Is 
9°) ; also Wedarim, 40a, for the supreme duty of visiting the sick. 

{ Reversing the sequence of Ps (81) 821%, where God’s presence ¢ép 
guwvayuryy Jey is made a reason for refusing to respect sinners and for being 
just to orphans and poor folk, just as in Sir (32) 3512!) men are warned 
against offering sacrifice to God at the expense of practical charity and justice, 
since ox éorw map aire ddfa mpoowmrov. . . ob Armperar mpoowmoy emi 
ATWXOU . . . od wy Vrepldy ixerlay dppavov, Kal yxjpav cay exxén addy. 

~ With 26 (2rKovoww buds els kpirjpia) compare Deissmann’s restoration of 
the second of the (first series) Oxyrhynchite Logia, of éAxovres tds [eis ra 
Kpirnpia] KT. 

§ Unless (see below) 4™* originally lay here. 
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section (214-6), criticising all conceptions of faith which regard it 
as valid apart from its exercise in deeds. Thereupon, passing 
from lack of deeds to excess of words, he returns to his favourite 
warning against the abuses of speech (3!*), not as a substitute for 
true faith (214), but as a danger to it. Since Christian teachers * 
by their profession were specially liable to this sin, they are first 
of all mentioned (3!), but the counsel at once broadens out (37% 
amavres, cp. 119 was dvOpwros, 126 ef tis xrA.) into a general 
philippic against the mischievous power (3) and inconsistency 
(3%) + of evil words. The connection between this and the fol- 
lowing definition of the criteria of true codia (318-!”) becomes 
visible in the light of the author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Wisdom-literature, where (e.g. in Sir 243%) the wisdom of the 
teacher is compared to a stream. So here the allusion to fresh 
fountains (34-12) helps to introduce a contrast between the false 
codia, whose notes are bitterness and factiousness (31416), and 
the true celestial codia (31”) with its good fruits (contrast 31%). 
Carrying on the metaphor as well as the thought of peace (31), 
the writer then contrasts the future reward of the peaceable (3}8) 
with the wrangling and disatisfaction evident on all sides 
among those who practised the false cod¢ia as their rule of life 
(413). The outer dispeace springs from an inward trouble, 
above all from worldly compromise (4**); hence the author 
adds a straight word on the need of purity and penitence 
(47-10), 

The next brief paragraph against defamation and conscious- 
ness (411-12), if it is not misplaced (see below), must be an echo 
and expansion of 4!#. Then, rebuking another aspect of over- 
weening presumption, this time against God, he attacks traders 


* Trenzus (adv. Haer. i. 28, iii. 23. 8) attributes the heresy of Tatian to 
the fact that he allowed his conceit as a teacher to develop a passion for 
novelties. For the high repute, as well as for the perils, of 6:ddcxaXor, who 
survived mpopjrat in the early church, cp. Harnack, AZAC. i. 354f. 

+ The conception of man as made in God's likeness (3°) was a fundamental 
principle of Akiba’s ethic (see, ¢.g., Pivke Aboth iii. 14). R. Simon ben Azzai 
zanked this even higher than neighbourly love (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. 
Tannaiten”, i. 417f.). For the connection of 3°° with Herakleitus, see E. 
Pfleiderer (/P7. xiii. 177-218); for Philonic sources, Siegfried’s / 22/0, pp. 
311f. In 3° James has used, for his own purpose, an Orphic phrase ; for 6 rjs 
polpas Tpoxds Kal THs yevéoews and 6 KUKNos THs yevéoews, see Rohde’s Psyche*, 
ii. 123, and Lobeck’s Fragm. 797 f. 

+ On the duty of generosity among teachers, see Megé//a, 28a. 
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(413-17 dye voy «xrX.) for ignoring God in their plans for future 
acquisition, and wealthy landowners (51% aye vdv xrA.) for their 
personal selfishness and for defrauding their employés. The 
closing words of the latter denunciation (5°, cp. Sir 342% as a 
shedder of blood is he who deprives a hireling of his hire),* with 
their picture of the unresisting patience of the poor, strike the 
keynote of the following exhortation to patience (57!) in view of 
the near approach of the Lord. Above all, Christians must 
refuse to take an oath (51!*%) even when dragged into court by 
their oppressors (cp. 5° 2°); otherwise, whether they manage to 
escape man’s condemnation or not, they will fall under God’s 
(so Sir 23%). A general counsel, in gnomic form, on prayer in 
relation to sickness, then follows (51%!8),+ and the homily 
abruptly ends with an encouragement to the reclaiming of 
backsliders (519°). f 

§ 2. Structure.—The homily is neither a loosely knit series of 
quasi-proverbial passages nor the logical exposition of a single 
theme. The opening paragraphs contain the three dominant 
ideas of the writing, viz., mio7ts, copia, and wetpacpos ; but after 
411 these recede into the background, and even the earlier part 
of the writing contains groups of aphorisms with as little cohesion 
as a handful of pearls. This is largely due to the gnomic style, 
as in the Wisdom-literature, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
But the pearls are occasionally strung. Like Wordsworth’s 


*‘O dixatos in 5° is generic (from Sir 501% 27°), but it is a curious coin- 
cidence that James of Jerusalem had this titie from Jews and Christians alike, 
according to Hegesippus (cp. Eus. 4. Z. ii. 23). Justin (Dza/. 16) uses 
almost the same language about the responsibility of the Jews for the murder 
of Jesus. 

t The effect of a pious man’s prayer for rain is a commonplace in con- 
temporary Jewish (cp. ¢.g. Taanith, 25b) and Christian (Tert. ad Scap. 4, Vita 
Polykarpi, 29, etc.) tradition. Against the Romanists, who twisted Ja 5!4* into 
a warrant for their sacrament of extreme unction, Luther thundered (De Bady/. 
Capt. ecclesie preludium): ‘‘si uspiam deliratum est, hoc loco precipue 
deliratum est. Omitto enim, quod hanc epistolam apostoli Jacobi non esse, nec 
apostolico spiritu dignam multi ualde probabiliter asserant, licet consuetudine 
autoritatem, cuiuscunque sit, obtinuerit. Tamen, si etiam esset apostoli Jacobi, 
dicerem non licet apostolum sua autoritate sacramentum instituere.” For 
the medicinal use of oil by sects in the early church, see Bousset’s Hauft- 
probleme der Gnosts (1907) pp. 297 f. 

+ The teaching about forgiveness is not exactly un-Christian, but it falls | 
far short not only of the Pauline gospel, but of the primitive Christian colloca.- 
tion of forgiveness with faith in Jesus Christ. 
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poems of 1831, though the various paragraphs of this homily are 
semi-detached, they too 


‘* Have moved in order, to each other bound 
By a continuous and acknowledged tie, 
Though unapparent ”— 


unapparent, that is, to those who do not approach them from 
the Wisdom-literature on which they are so closely modelled in 
form as well as in spirit. Thus the analogous abruptness with 
which Sap 19” and Sir 517°? end, militates against the hypothesis 
that the original conclusion of Jas. was lost. On the other hand, 
the analogy of Hermas suggests that Jas. may have been put 
together from fly-leaves of prophetic addresses, and even that 
the detached character of one or two paragraphs is to be 
explained by the hypothesis of interpolations; so, eg., 3118 (the 
essay of an Alexandrian scribe, von Soden), 411° (Jacoby, WZ 
Ethik, pp. 170f.), 5+ (Jacoby and Oesterley), or 411-5® (von 
Soden), the latter passages being possibly Jewish fragments. 
The difference in size between Hermas and Jas., however, is 
against the hypothesis that the latter, like the former, arose 
by a process of gradual accretion. It is a homily or tract in 
epistolary form (cp. Deissmann, Sible Studies, pp. 52-53), 
though, like Hebrews, it may have originally sprung from spoken 
addresses. ‘Thus, eg., Feine regards it as the transcript of a 
homily delivered by James before the church at Jerusalem; 
while Barth, following a hint of Luther,* refers it to some 
hearer who had taken notes of James’s preaching. But, in 
any case, neither the Jewish nor the Gentile Christians & 77 
duacropa (11) were organised so closely as to render the 
circulation of such a manifesto practicable, and there is no trace 
of any concrete relation between the writer and his readers. 


Once or twice the text medicam manum exspectat, e.g. (a) in the obscure 
passage 218% (cp. P. Mehlhorn in P4Z., 1900, 192-194, and G. Karo, zézd. 
pp- 159-160), where Pfleiderer (Urc. ii. 547) and Baljon read od épya exes, 
Kayo wlorw éxw (after codex Corbeiensis) {—which is unconvincing, since 
218» is the reply of the genuine Christian to 2¥* (so, recently, J. H. Ropes, 


* In his 7¢schreden (quoted by Kawerau, p. 368): ‘‘Ich halt, dass sie 
irgendein Jude gemacht hab, welcher wol hat héren von Christo lauten aber 
nicht zusammenschlagen.” 

+ On the general problem of the Vulgate text of Jas., cp. Belser’s essay in 
TQ., 1908, 329-339; and, for other emendations of this particular passage, 
E. Y. Hincks in /BZ., 1899, pp. 199-202. 
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Exp.7 v. 547-556). (4) In the equally difficult (cp. Bruston in R7QR., 
1896, 433-436, and Pott, of. cz¢. pp. 329-355) passage, 4°, where E. Paret 
(SX., 1907, 234f.) takes wpds (=mepi) ¢8dvov with what precedes, émurodet 
(se. POdvos) beginning the quotation and Gn 4’ being the scripture before the 
writer’s mind (referring to Kain, as int Jn 3!°!%), Kirn (SA., 1904, 127 f. 
and 593-604) and Koennecke (pp. 15f.) read (7dv) Oedv for POdvov, while 
Baljon would omit mpds ¢@dvov . . . dd Aévee as a gloss (Hottinger and 
Schulthess omit pelfova . . . xdpuv, the latter conjecturing that uelfova was 
originally a marginal comment at the end of the verse, as if pm. # Tots 
vmepnpdvors), which is at least better than regarding the words asa parenthesis. 
One or two minor suggestions of transposition have been made; e.g. 
that 276 originally * came after 273, or 4!” after 117 (276?), or €Onoavuptcare év 
éoxdras Nuépars (5°) after 51 (Koennecke), as, ¢.g., Pérke Aboth i. 15 should 
probably follow i. 12, The passage 4-17 (see above) seems misplaced ; a 
much better connection with what precedes as well as with what follows is 
gained if the paragraph is restored to its original position between 2)° and 
24; cp. 2218 with 41-2, and 4!” followed by 2™%. . 

The ordinary interpretation of 7d réXos xupiov in 5! as the final outcome 
or purpose of the divine discipline seems adequate to the context. But (after 
Augustine, Beda, Wetstein, and others) it is referred to ‘exitus Domini,’ 
in spite of the adjoining OT examples, by Bois (SX., 1886, 365-366) 
who puts ryy . .. eldere in brackets and takes 67 with maxapifower, as 
well as by Bischoff (ZV W., 1906, 274-279), who proposes to put dou... 
brouelvavras after eldere: while Koennecke (pp. 17-18) again regards xupiou 
not as a genztivus auctords, but asa primitive corruption of avrod (z.e. Job). 
The suspicions cast on 5! by Kiihl (Dze Stellung des Jakobusbricfs, pp. 73.) 
are due to his a Zrzord views of the law in Jas. See the note of Schulthess 
(p. 180: ‘‘ Bahrdtius censet, que vv. 14-16 legantur, ab illis uerbis 
adelWavres avtov usque ad hic érws lafjre manus haud nimium religiosze 
additamentum esse ; atque sine ullo sententiarum detrimento abesse posse 
iudicat Hottingerus, cum que ante et post leguntur, obliteratis his uerbis 
apte cohzreant. . . . Haud sufficit ad crimen interpolationis si quid salua 
cuvagelg orationis preetermitti possit”). Jacoby (V7 ZAthzk, 153f., 193f.) 


ascribes 57 (p. 174) toa redactor who added yyGpar like those of 119°? and 
418-16 (16-17), 


§ 3. Sztwation.—The author is a Christian d:dacKxadXos (com- 
pare and contrast 3!2 with He 512), trained in Hellenistic 
Judaism, who is keenly alive to the laxity of the moral situation 
within the church, and who seldom allows his readers to go far 
from the agenda of the faith, repudiating, with the vivid 


* Schulthess quaintly confesses: ‘* ut fatear quod res est, admodum lubeat 
v.25 qui saluo contextu abesse posset, pro interpolato putare. Nam cuius 
fides erga Deum mendaci perfidia in ciuitatem su~m regemque probatur, mali 
exempli est populo Christi. Hine facile colligi posset, infidelibus fidem 
nullam habendam esse. Ceterum apostolis ignoscendum, si quando 
dormitabant” (pp. 129-130). 
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rhetoric of the darps8y, a Christianity of the head or of the 
tongue. Of him it might be said, in the words of a modern 
novelist (G. W. Cable in Dr. Sevier, p. 7), that ‘his inner heart 
was all of flesh; but his demands for the rectitude of mankind 
pointed out like the muzzles of cannon through the embrasures 
of his virtues.” In one hundred and eight verses, fifty-four 
imperatives have been counted; they lie side by side with 
passages of deep sympathy, but of praise there is not a syllable. 
He has been dubbed the Jeremiah of the NT, though his affinities 
are rather with the pungent and stubborn realism of a prophet 
like Amos. His sympathies clung to an Essene-like character 
which again resembles the simplicity and winsomeness of Francis 
the great Poverello (cp. von Dobschitz, ZU. xi. 1. pp. 110 f.). 


The address fo the twelve tribes of the dispersion (11) denotes, not Christians 
of Jewish birth, but Christendom in general conceived under the cecumenical 
symbol of ancient Israel (cp. Gal 616, Rev 7* 211%); it is probably an 
abbreviated form of 1 P 14. The term for their ecclesiastical organisation is 
éxxAnola (514); the phrase els cuvarywyhv budv (27) means znxto your gathering or 
meeting (cp. He 10”; Ignat. ad Polyk. 4? wuxvérepov cuvaywyal yivéoOwoar ; 
Theoph. ad Autolyk. 2! dédwxev 6 Beds TH Kooum... Tas TUVAywyds, 
Aeyouévas 6é ExkAnolas aylas, etc.), not a literal synagogue in which a 
majority of Jewish Christians had obtained administrative authority.* 
Abraham is the father of these Christians (271, cp. Hebrews, Paul, and Clem. 
Rom.), and Christianity is described as the perfect law of freedom (1), which 
means not the Zorah but the Adyos or revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
as the nascent catholicism of the later church viewed it (cp. Barn 2° 6 kawvés 
vouos TOO Kupiou hudv Incod Xpicrob dvev fvyod SovNias; Justin’s Dza/. 124; 
etc.). Instead of the freedom from law, which Paul taught, and at which 
this writer looked askance in the popular Paulinism of his own day, he 


* For such an idea there is no evidence, and the probabilities, even during 
the seventh decade of the first century, are strongly against it. Zuvaywyy 
was a term taken over from Greek worship (=annual gatherings of religious 
cults) as an equivalent of éxxAynola (cp. Heinrici in ZWT., 1876, pp. 523f., 
and Harnack on the parallel passage in Hermas, Mand. xi. 9), though 
the Ebionites were almost alone in preferring it to the latter term (Epiph. 
xxx. 18). The absence of éricxoma in 5'4 is no proof of a very 
primitive period. Here and there churches existed, long after the first 
century, which had no officials save mpeoBurepo and dtddcxado. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, e.g. (Eus. H. £. vii. 24. 6), refers to village-churches in 
Egypt as late as the middle of the third century which were thus organised. 
The ep. of James in all likelihood originated in some community of this 
primitive or rather archaic order, off the main line of the general Christian 
development. The slowness of its recognition and circulation as an 
cecumenical homily was due to its original mz/cew in a comparatively obscure 
(Nazarene ?) circle. 
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proclaims a law of freedom—the correcting motive being much the same as 
that of a passage like 1 Ti 13%. There is no reference in the epistle which 
necessarily involves the Jewish Christian character of the readers—not even 
2! which is more apt as the definition of a monotheism which would 
distinguish a Gentile Christian’s faith from his pagan polytheism. Pagan 
outsiders did occasionally attend the worship of the early Christians (cp. 27% 
with 1 Co 14%), but, in face of the Christian admonitions in 1)% (cp. 
1 Co 61%), it is not necessary to suppose that the rich persons of 27% 413% 51-6 
were Jews, much less pagans. The racial divisions of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians really do not exist for this writer any more than for the autor ad 
ffecreos ; his horizon is cecumenical Christendom, and his period a time when 
the older parties had become fused. 

The writer has either misapprehended Paulinism or he is 
correcting a popular abuse (in Gentile Christian circles? Sieffert) 
of Paul’s teaching upon faith, which had laid exaggerated stress 
on faith as the supreme and sole basis of genuine religion, until 
a certain indifference to morality had sprung up, accompanied by 
a false view of faith itself, as if it were equivalent to a formal act 
of assent to this or that article of belief. So far as the Christian 
praxis of religion is concerned, James and Paul are at one,* 
but each lays the emphasis on different syllables. The wioris of 
Ja 2 14-26 is an acceptance of the divine vouos as an impulse and 
standard of moral conduct; the caricature of it, which he 
denounces, is a belief which is divorced from good behaviour. 
Paul could never have used the term dead faith (27°),+ although 
he had often in mind the same ethical fruitlessness which roused 
the indignation of James. Furthermore, what James calls épya, 
Paul described as /ruzts of the Spirit (Gal 527); to Paul épya are 
épya vouov, and over against them he sets riots. The idea that 
a man was justified by works and faith combined (Ja 2%) is 
contrary to the genius of Paul’s religion, and thus, although both 
James and he agree in their demand for an ethical faith, the 
demand is based upon different conceptions of what faith means. 


* Modern harmonising discussions have seldom advanced far beyond 
Augustine’s explanation, (Migne, xl. pp. 87 f., 211): ‘non sunt sibi contrarize 
duorum apostolorum sententiz Pauli et Jacobi, cum dicit unus, justificari 
hominem per fidem sine operibus, et alius dicit, inanem esse fidem sine 
operibus: quia ille dicit de operibus, que fidem przecedunt, iste de iis, quee 
fidem sequuntur ; sicut etiam ipse Paulus multis locis ostendit.” Fur the 
history of opinion, see Bartmann, pp. 2f.; Reuss, V7. § 143, and 
Holtzmann, V7‘77%. ii. 329 f. 

{ Luther’s indignant comment on this verse is : ‘* Ei Maria, Gottes Mutter, 
wie eine arme similitudo ist das! Confert fidem corpc ri, cum potius anime 
fuisset comparanda.” 


30 
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That the controversy presupposes the Pauline propaganda is 
beyond all reasonable doubt. There is not evidence to show 
that pre-Christian Judaism knew this problem of a contrast 
between faith and works in relation to justification, or that 
even pre-Pauline Christianity had any consciousness of such a 
difficulty. The stamp of Paul is on a phrase like d:xarotrau ex 
TICTEWS. 

§ 4. Literary connections—While no literary connection 
between Jas. and either Hebrews or the Apocalypse is demon- 
strable, the dependence of the epistle upon not only 1 P. (see 
above, p. 338) but some of Paul’s epistles (especially Romans, 
e.g. 14=Ro 535, 16=Ro 420, 122=Ro 218 2ll— Ro 22225, 2a — 
Ro 41, 224=Ro 3%, 41=Ro 723, 447=Ro 87, 44= Ro 2!; also 
175 =1 Co 3%, Gal 6%, 25=1 Co 12, 3% — 1 Co 2 23 eae 
Ro 13%, 210—Gal.53, 44°=Gal 52), is, plain yeeiaeee 
gratuitous scepticism, in view of the polemic in 21*, to doubt 
that Jas. draws upon the conceptions which Paul had already 
minted for the primitive church.* On the other hand, the 
resemblances between Jas. and Ephesians (eg. 1*6=Eph 4%, 
518! — Eph 519 618) are indecisive. 

The reminiscences of the synoptic tradition indicate a predilection for 
their Matthzean form (e.g. 1°7°3=Mt 7%, 3!=Mt 59, 57=Mt 5%*7), although 
no evidence for the literary use of any canonical gospel is available, not 
even for Luke, with whose gospel there are several parallels (cp. Feine, 
eine vorkanon, Ueberlieferung, pp. 132-133), ¢e.g. in P=Lk 11°, 17=Lk 11%, 
tt —Lk 6%, \2°=— 6%, 2% and 3!" with Lk:3" 12° aud\"6 565 aes 
4t=Lk 16%, 4B =Lk 1216, g4W=Lk 1247, 51=6%%, and 57=Lk 4”. 
There is the same fusion of Wisdom-ideas with the tradition and formation 
of the evangelic logia, and the same attitude ¢ towards wealth which has led 
many writers to ascribe a sort of Ebionistic sympathy to Luke (cp. £&z. ii. 
1841). This neighbourhood to the Lucan writings will further explain the 
apparent coincidences t between Jas. and the speech and pastoral letter of 
Ac 1513, Xalpew is the common epistolary salutation (used by Lk. in 
Ac 2376) ; neither it nor the equally natural axovcare ddedpoi mov points to 
any characteristic of the speaker or writer. The alternative is to use these 


data as proof of the Jacobean authorship, or to conjecture that the pseudony- 
mous author of the homily drew upon the Lucan tradition of his prototype. 





* See, especially, Zimmer’s essay ; Schwegler, WZ. i. 430-438; Reuss, 
Weiffenbach, and von Soden. 

+ The treatment of money and its perils, of labour and its rights, of 
swearing, and so forth, is occasionally parallel to Essenism (cp. pp. 270 f. of 
Massebieau’s essay, cited below). 

+ Noticed, over a century ago, by M. Weber in an essay De efzst. Jacobi 
cum epist. et orat. ecusdem Actis inserta utcliter comparanda (1795). 
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The data provided by Clem. Rom. hardly seem to warrant 
the conclusion (held, ¢.g., by Hilgenfeld, Spitta, Parry : pp. 73-74 ; 
Mayor, and Zahn) that Jas. was before the mind of that writer. 
The citations in 233(=Ja 1%) and 30? (=Ja 4°) probably go 
back to a common source in each case (see above, p. 32). 
Clement does combine faith and works (e.g. in 12 and 31), but 
there is no clear indication that he was balancing or reconcil- 
ing (so Mayor and Meinertz) Paul and James—to the latter of 
whom he never alludes; the allusions to Rahab, Abraham, and 
Job were commonplaces of Jewish and Christian thought (cp. 
Hebrews) ; and the few verbal parallels, which are seldom very 
close, are probably coincidences (4!6=Clem. Rom. 215; 4!= 
Clem. Rom. 465, cp. Plato’s Phed. 66 C; 3%=Clem. Rom. 38, 
cp. Sir 317-23; 119-21—Clem. Rom. 13!) due to community of 
atmosphere, rather than to borrowing on the part of Clement or 
of James (Holtzmann).* 

The case for dependence becomes clearer in Hermas. Some 
of the parallels here again may be accounted for by the 
"use of a common source like Eldad and Modad (see above, 
p. 32), or the OT, but others are fairly unambiguous; eg. the 
repeated collocations of the divine avetua with xaroxicey (45= 
Mand. ii. 1, Sim. v. 6. 5-7, cp. Mand. v. 2. 5-7), of dupvyéa with 
prayers (1*8= Mand. ix. passim), of bridling (xaAwaywyeiv) and 
taming (32+ ®= Mand. xii. 1. 1-2) ; 47 = Mand. xil. 2. 4, 4. 7, 5. 
2; 48= Vis, ill. 2. 2, and a number of minor resemblances like 
those of 18= Mand. v. 2. 7; 25+ 516 = Szm. i. 5 ; 27+ 52= Sem. viii. 
Garis 1.9777 11x.. 20.17, ard, 1:2. 3): 319)(12)) = Ward. xe 18 5 
514= Vis. ili. 9. 4-6, etc. These data (deployed by Spitta, of. cit. 
382f.; Zahn, Azrt ad. Hermas, 396-409; Dr. C. Taylor in Journ. 
of Philology, xviii. 297 f., and Dr. J. Drummond in WVZA. 108- 
113) seem to indicate not simply a common atmosphere, much 
less the dependence of Jas. on Hermas (Pfleiderer), but a strong 
probability that Jas., like the Tabula of Cebes, was known to 
the latter author. In this event, Hermas furnishes a terminus ad 
quem for the composition of James. But its circulation must 
have been limited, possibly to Syrian or Palestinian circles of 
the church, since it is not until the literature of the third 
century that any definite allusion occurs to the existence of this 
writing, and even then the first mention of it (by Origen) shows 


* Prof. Bacon (/BZ., 1900, 12-22, on ‘‘ the doctrine of faith in Hebrews, 
Jas., and Clement of Rome”) arranges the documents in that order. 
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that much hesitation was felt about its right to a place in the 
apostolic canon. The great Alexandrian scholar once refers to 
It as 7 hepdopevyn “laxiBov émiatoAy (Ln_/oann. tom. xix. 6), and 
(on Mt 13°56) elsewhere fails to mention James as its author 
even when he speaks of Judas as the author of the epistle of 
Judas. Eusebius also classes it (‘the epistle circulating under 
the name of James’) among the disputed books which were 
familiar to most Christians (ZZ. £. ill. 33), and adds, after 
mentioning the martyrdom of James, that “‘the first of the so- 
called catholic epistles is said to be his. But I must observe 
that it is considered spurious. Certainly not many writers of 
antiquity have mentioned either it or the epistle of Judas, which 
is also one of the seven so-called catholic epistles. Still we 
know that these have been used in public along with the rest of 
the scriptures in most churches” (7. £. ii. 23). Some deemed 
it pseudonymous (see below). Indeed, the external evidence is 
strongly adverse; not until the end of the fourth century did 
the homily succeed in gaining the official sanction of the canon. 
This hesitation may have been due, in part, to an uncertainty 
about the apostolic rank of James, or to the comparatively 
obscure origin of the writing; but it is more intelligible upon 
the hypothesis that Jas. was of late origin, than on the view that 
it was a product of the primitive church, prior to A.D. 70. 

§ 5. Date.—The hypothesis of Jas. as a pre-Pauline document, 
the product of a Christianity whose theology was still undeveloped, 
has been widely advocated, e.g. by Neander, Theile, Bunsen, 
Ritschl, Hofmann, Schegg, Mangold, Lechler, Erdmann, Alford, 
Bassett, Huther, Weiss (Z/VZ- ii. too—128), Beyschlag, Blanc 
Milsand (Etude sur VLorigine et le développement de la Théol. 
Apostolique, 1884, pp. 36-57), Salmon (ZVZ. 448-468), Carr, 
Gibson, F. H. Kriiger (Revue Chrét., 1887, 605f. 686f.), 
Meyrick (Smith’s DZ.? 1520-1522), Bartlet (44. 217-250), 
Adeney (V7. 434f.), Stevens (VZT7h. 249-252), Patrick, 
Mayor, Zahn, Belser, and Meinertz. The salient objections to 
this hypothesis are as follow: (a) The total absence of any 
early tradition, even in Jewish Christian circles, which associates 
James with the composition of an epistle like this, or indeed of 
any epistle. Had the revered head of the Jerusalem church 
written such a manifesto, it is extremely difficult to understand 
its comparative oblivion for two centuries. (4) While it would 
be naively uncritical to assume that the vices denounced by the 
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homily must have taken nearly a century to develop in early 
Christianity, on the other hand they are not specifically Jewish. 
Their soil is human nature, not Jewish. (c) While the range of 
education open to Galileans is not to be underrated—Jesus him- 
self may have known some of the Wisdom writings (see above, 
p. 26),—it is hardly conceivable that a man like James should 
possess the wide culture, the acquaintance with classical as well 
as Jewish writings (LXX., not Hebrew), the rhetorical and 
idiomatic Greek style,* and the power of literary expression 
and allusion which characterise this writing. (¢@) The entire 
absence of allusions to the proofs of the resurrection (after 1 Co 
15’) and the messianic claims of Jesus, even where (e.g. at 214f 
4if 5146) they would have been to the point. To suppose that 
these could be taken for granted at this period of Christianity, 
especially among Jews or Jewish Christians of the diaspora, is 
to violate historical probabilities even more seriously than to 
posit such an attitude to the moral and ceremonial Law on the 
part of the rigid James 7 prior to Paul’s propaganda. 

A final difficulty (e), that the epistle presupposes a knowledge 
of the Pauline gospel and epistles, is obviated by the hypothesis 
which would relegate the composition of the epistle to the 
seventh decade, though still adhering to the authorship of James. 
This view, which was formerly held by Mill (Prolegomena, p. 7) 
and Hug, is championed by Schafer (Zzx/. 304f.), Trenkle 
(Zinl. 210f.), Scholten, Cornely, Weiffenbach, Bleek, Farrar 
(Early Days of Christianity, 309-311), Sabatier, Hort (/C. 148), 
Felten, Jacoby (VZ Z¢/ik, 200f.), T. A. Gurney (ZZ. xiv. 
320f.), Parry (A.D. 62, or a few years later), Bartmann, and 
Barth, mainly on the ground that the matter-of-fact and even 
cursory tone in which the Christian principles are mentioned 
shows that “these have been thoroughly assimilated by the 
minds and consciences both of the writer and of his readers. 
We are at a late stage rather than an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the Christian conscience, social and individual” (Parry, 


* Some, ¢.g. Sabatier (pp. 132f.), get over this by suggesting that he used 
a secretary ; but there is no hint of this in the epistle, and the further difficulty 
of the wide culture remains. 

+ It is usually assumed that James of Jerusalem was the author, not James 
the brother of John (Ac 127). The tradition of the church has never been 
quite unanimous on the relationship between James the brother of Jesus and 
James the son of Alphzeus. 
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op. cit. p. 31). On this view the epistle might be written by 
James to Paul’s Jewish Christian converts in Syria and Cilicia 
(Gal 112: so, e.g., Kihl and Hoennicke); but a more plausible 
form of this hypothesis would be that of Renan (iv. ch. iii.), 
who regards the homily as an anti-Pauline manifesto, with 
invectives against the rich and overbearing Sadducees of 
Jerusalem. In favour of this date it may be urged that James, 
as represented even in Acts, stood for an attitude of Jewish 
Christian aloofness towards Paul, while in Gal 2! Paul himself 
distinctly conveys the impression that the intruders from 
Jerusalem were emissaries of James (ries ao “IaxéBov) who 
claimed his authority for acting on behalf of rigorous Jewish 
Christians. Unless, however, we assume a modification of 
James’ position, under the influence of Paul,* or attribute to 
him a fairly liberal view of the situation, the seventh-decade date 
presents more psychological and historical difficulties than even 
the earlier date. . 


Several of the objections, moreover, which are valid against the latter (a, 3, 
¢, and in part d), still operate against this hypothesis, and the additional 
drawback emerges, that no reference occurs to questions like circumcision and 
the general problem of the Law, which were organic to the controversy 
between Paul and James over the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
It is such considerations which have suggested a later period for the composi- 
tion of this pastoral. ‘‘ Nous ne serons donc pas étonnés de voir la critique 
contemporaine pencher de plus en plus vers l’opinion que cette épitre de 
Jacques date du second 4ge et.a été en partie écrite pour réagir contre une 
tendance, peut-étre mal appréciée, laquelle elle-méme n’appartenait pas aux 
débuts de l’enseignement apostolique ” (Reuss, Les éfitres catholiques, p. 117). 


A later date, prior to the end of the first century, is advo- 
cated generally by Hilgenfeld (Zzz/. 537-542), Klopper, S. 
Davidson (doubtfully), McGiffert (4A. 579-585), J. Réville (Zes 
origines de Vépiscopat, pp. 230 f.), A. H. Blom (‘de achtergrond 
van den Jakobusbrief,’ 7'Z., 1881, 439-449), Bacon (ZT. 158- 
165), von Soden (doubtfully), and Rovers (Zzm/. 93). A date 
¢. A.D. 100 is favoured by Knopf (4VZ. 34-35), while others 
(e.g. Baur, Church History, Eng. tr. 1. 128-130; Schwegler, /VZ. 
i. 413 f., 441 f., and Volkmar, ZW7T., 1861, p. 427) fix generally 


* So, ¢.g., Gould (V77%. 102 f.), who notes that ‘‘the mind of Christ, 
but not his personal spell, is exhibited here in many essential matters.” Yet 
it is just this personal impression which we would expect in James, whether 
he was the son of Alphzeus (Meinertz) or the son of Joseph and Mary, at 
least as much as in Peter (see above, p. 334). 
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on the period of the pastoral epistles or on that of Hermas 
(e.g. Holtzmann and Pfleiderer’s Ure. 11. 539-553, regarding Jas. 
as a protest against the secularising tendencies of contemporary 
Christianity).* Brtickner (Chron. 60 f., 287 f.) assigns it to a 
conyenticle of Jewish Christian Essenism, during the reign of 
Hadrian ; Julicher (Z7z/. § 16), like Usteri (SX., 1889, 211-256) 
and Grafe, thinks of the period a.p. 125-150; Peake (JWT. 
87) assigns ‘a date comparatively early in the second century,’ 
owing to the lack of any anti-gnostic references; N. Schmidt 
(Prophet of Nazareth, p. 191) conjectures ¢ A.D. 150, and W. 
Wrede (Entstehung der Schriften des NT, 91-92), A.D. 110-140. 
This hypothesis, in a general form, has the merit of explain- 
ing more of the internal data, and of explaining them more 
satisfactorily, than any other. The so-called primitiveness of 
the epistle, with its undogmatic or rather anti-dugmatic bias, is 
explicable, not against any imaginary + background of a nascent 
elementary stage in Christianity, at which the appreciation of 
Jesus was still meagre, but in the light of such moralistic 
tendencies and features as emerged in certain circles of Christi- 
anity towards the opening of the second century, when for 
various reasons, as Klopper puts it, the moral deficiencies of 
Christian conduct were being covered by the withered fig-leaves 
of an intellectual belief, and a higher legalism was promulgated 
as an antidote. The atmosphere and situation resemble the 
moralism of the Didaché; the distinctively religious tenets are 
assumed (cp. He 61) rather than proclaimed. Upon the 
other hand, any idea of anti-gnostic polemic or of allusions to 
persecutions must be given up. The range of the homily does 
not include such hints of its environment. 

The blanched Christology of the Didaché and Diognetus throws light also 
upon the scanty allusions to Jesus which, in a primitive apostle, are almost 
incomprehensible. One of the most vital and central ideas of the primitive 
Christian preaching, in all its phases, was the relation of Christ’s death to 


the forgiveness of sins. But James refers to thelatter in a Jewish manner 
(52°), devoid of any specifically Christian background. It is not possible 


* Cp. Steck (ZSchw., 1889, xv. 3), J. H. Wilkinson (A/T. ii. 120-123), 
and Cone (£&z. 2321 f.). Those who are satisfied with the proofs of the 
epistle’s use by Clem. Rom. are naturally able to place it within the first 
century. Otherwise, Hermas furnishes the ¢evmznus ad quem, just as Romans 
or I Peter the ¢ermznus a quo. 

+ Ac 15% is no argument to the contrary, for it was written for a specific 
purpose ; James is a general homily. 
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to explain this away by pleading that the homily has a practical bent. As 
if the forgiveness of sins, owing to Christ’s death, was not intensely practical 
ty the early Christian! On the other hand, while no pre-occupation with 
OT conceptions can be supposed to have excluded from an apostle’s purview 
the belief in forgiveness through the death of Christ, this and other pheno- 
mena become intelligible in the neighbourhood of writings like Hermas. 
Luther’s comment on 2!°—‘‘und nicht viel von Christo””—applies to the 
greater part of the homily; it is unnatural (with Parry, 23-24) to take 
Thy wlotw Tod Kupiov tuav "Inootd Xpiorod ths ddéys as a summary of the 
preceding paragraphs, as if the Lord Jesus Christ here were an embodiment 
of 6 éuduros Adyos, and our Glory a description of Christ as the ideal embodi- 
ment of human nature’s glory, nor is there any allusion to the death of Jesus 
even where we would expect it, in 514 (see above). It is possible to deduce 
from the homily characteristics which may fit into a view of James’ character 
towards the end of his life, but such reconstructions are at best fanciful; 
although a certain amount of ambiguity attaches to any view of the writing, 
there is perhaps less violence done to the probabilities of the evidence, 
internal and external, upon the later hypothesis than upon any other. 


§ 6. Authorship.—The main problem, upon this view, is to 
explain the authorship in the light of 11. (a) The pseudony- 
mous hypothesis arose very early in some circles of the church, 
as Jerome testifies in wiv. inlustr. 2: “Jacobus, qui appellatur 
frater Domini, unam tantum scripsit epistolam, que de septem 
catholicis est; que et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine eius 
edita asseritur, licet paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit 
auctoritatem.” But the lack of any emphasis upon the apostle’s 
personality and authority (no drdcrodos in 1}, as in rt P 1}, 
2 P 1) tells against this theory. If a second-century writer, 
who wished to counteract some ultra-Paulinists (cp. 2 P 3)9), 
had chosen the name of the revered head of the Jerusalem 
church (so, ¢.g., S. Davidson, Grafe, Jiilicher), it is difficult to 
understand why he did not make more of Paul’s opponent. To 
argue that he refrained from introducing such traits, lest his 
writing should incur suspicion as a literary fiction, is to attribute 
too modern and subtle motives to him. At the same time, the 
practical motive of the writer, and the conviction that he was in 
sympathy with James, may have been felt to justify such a literary 
method (see above, p. 340). (4) A variant hypothesis argues that, 
while it was erroneously ascribed in the course of tradition to 
James the apostle, it was really written by some other James (so, 
e.g., Erasmus, “fieri potest ut nomen commune cum apostolo 
prebuerit occasionem ut hee epistola Iacobo apostolo ascrib 
eretur, cum fuerit alterius cuiusdam Jacobi,” Pfleiderer, etc.). The 
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interpretation of the title as the self-designation of the Lord’s 
brother would be natural in an age when no Christian writing 
could hope to secure canonical prestige or to retain its place 
in ecclesiastical use, if it had not some link with the apostles. 
(c) Finally, 11 may be taken in whole or part as an addition 
of the early church (so Harnack, ZU. 11. 2. 106 f., and ACZ. ii. 
1. 485-491; Bacon, JVZ. pp. 158-165; McGiffert*), or a 
Jacobean nucleus (Oesterley), to which later excerpts from 
other writings were added, may be postulated. The conjecture 
(G. C. Martin, £x.7, Feb. 1907, 174-184) that the writing was 
originally a collection of logia with comments made by James 
the brother of Jesus, and issued in his name after a.D. 70 as 
a treatise on practical Christianity, helps to reconcile the late 
circulation of the book with its primitive character, and clears 
up the address; but it does not explain 214-6, and it lies open to 
most of the objections valid against any theory of apostolic 
authorship, though it is better than Weizsacker’s (AA. ii. 27 f.) 
similar hypothesis of an Ebionitic anti-Pauline tract, containing 
glosses and expansions of Matthzean logia, written not by James 
but by some one after A.D. 70. | 

The question of the date thus depends upon the crucial 
problem of the authorship, and that in turn falls to be decided 
primarily upon two internal features, the religious colour and 
the style. Each of these features has set literary criticism 
recently in motion towards and away from the apostolic author- 
ship. The comparative lack of any definitely Christian traits and 
the strangely Jewish colouring of the homily as a whole have 
started two hypotheses: (1.) One is represented by the inde- 
pendent attempts of Spitta and Massebieau (‘L’épitre de 
Jacques, est-elle l’ceuvre d’un Chrétien?’ RA R., 1895, pp. 249— 
283) to prove that the writing was originally the work of a 
Jewish writer (‘un juif, helléniste, lettré, atteint par la philo- 
sophie grecque, universaliste, connaissant le milieu théologique 
de la Dispersion,’ Massebieau, pp. 270 f.) which has been edited 
and adopted (in 1! 21) for the uses of the Christian church. 
But, even apart from the lack of allusions to any ritual or legal 


* “It is possible that the phrase, ‘James, a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ was added to the anonymous epistle under the influence 
of the parallel words in the epistle of Jude” (p. 585). The tradition which 
associates the ep. of Judas with Judas the brother of Jesus is much earlier 
and stronger than the Jacobean. 
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usages, which would be natural in a Jewish original, the Christian 
sense of passages like 118 (=the regenerating word, not the 
word of creation), 27 (ro kaAdv dvoua), and 578 (% wapovota Tod 
kupiov), is unmistakable ; a Christian interpolator would scarcely 
have contented himself with inserting so little, when he could 
have added references to Christ’s life, eg., at 51!; and he would 
probably have left 2! clearer.* (ii.) The ingenious suggestion 
that the epistle was composed by James of Jerusalem for the 
benefit of Jews, not of Christians (J. H. Moulton, 2x." iv. 45- 
55), is liable to the same objections which invalidate the Jewish 
hypothesis or that of James the apostle’s authorship, viz. the 
absence of any specific allusion to the burning questions of the 
law (with regard to circumcision especially) and of the messianic 
claims of Jesus, which agitated Jewish Christendom at that early 
period. Can we suppose that a Christian, especially one of 
James’s position, suppressed his distinctively Christian beliefs in 
order to recommend Christian morals to Jews? ‘The hypothesis 
fails to provide adequate motives for such a procedure, and the 
difficulty of 2!4* is practically as great on this view as on that of 
Spitta and Massebieau. 


The conviction that so rich and idiomatic a Greek style—to say nothing 
of the culture (cp. Hilgenfeld, #27. 539 f.)—could not have been at the 
command of a man like James of Jerusalem,t has tempted several critics 
(e.g. Faber, observ. in epistolam Jacobé ex Syro, 1770; Schmidt, Bertholdt, 
and Wordsworth, S&. i. pp. 144 f.) to conjecture that the epistle was 
originally written in Aramaic. But the Corbey old Latin version, with all 
its peculiarities, does not hark back to a Greek text which was, like the 
canonical text, a version of any Aramaic original. The epistle has asson- 
ances and idioms which preclude any idea of its being a translation; most of 
it is as distinctively and independently Greek as a page of Marcus Aurelius 
(cp. Mayor’s ed. ch. x. and Jacquier’s VT. iii. 228-230). Besides, it is 


* For adverse discussions, see especially Mayor (2.5 vi. 1-14, 321-338 
and in pp. cliv—clxxviii of his edition), van Manen (77., 1897, 398-427: 
‘ Jacobus geen Christen ?’), Wrede (ZC., 1896, 450-451), von Soden (7ZZ., 
1897, 581-584), Adeney (Crztzcal Review, 1896, 277-283), Haupt (SX., 
1896, 747-777), Steck (ZSchw., 1898, pp. 169-188); Harnack (ACL. ii. 
I. pp. 485-491), R. P. Rose (RB. v. 519-534), and Patrick (James the 
Lord’s Brother, 1906, 337-343). His companion hypothesis of a Jewish 
original for Hermas has met with equal disfavour (cp. Réville in RAR., 
1897, 117-122, and Stahl’s Patrist. Studien, 1901, pp. 299-356). 

+ The best statement of the case for the bi-lingual attainments (Aramaic 
and Greek) of most Palestinians is given by Dr. James Hadley in Zssays 
Philological and Critical (1873), pp. 403 f. 
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highly improbable that any epistle, intended ex Ayfothesz for circulation 
throughout the diaspora, would be written in Aramaic. Whatever bearing 
the fact has upon the origin of the.writing, it should he acknowledged 
frankly that the author, like the autor ad Hebreos, was thinking, as well 
as composing, in Greek. 


The wide differences of critical opinion upon James are not 
unparalleled in other departments of literary inquiry. Thus 
a very different writing, the Cz7zs, was not only attributed to 
Vergil himself, but has been placed either before him or after 
him, as a work which either influenced, or was influenced by, 
his language. An almost equally large range has been covered 
by the efforts of classical scholars to place the Aetna of the 
Vergilian appendix, and the JVwx of Ovid presents similarly 
baffling features. The phenomena of criticism upon the 
Jacobean homily are perplexing, but they are not to be taken as 
discrediting the science of NT literary research. 


(D) TWO LETTERS OF JOHN THE PRESBYTER 
(2 AND 3 JOHN). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the editions and studies cited below (p. 582) 
under ‘*The First Epistle of John” :—(a) 2 John: Ritmeier (de Zilecta 
Domina, 1706); C. A. Krigele (de Kvuptqa /oannzts, 1758); Carpzov 
(Theologica Exegetica, pp. 105-208); H. G. B. Miiller (Comm. tu Secundam 
epistolam loannis, 1783); C. Klug (De authentia, etc., 1823); F. L. Gachon 
(Authenticitté de la 2e et 3¢ épp. de Jean, 1851); Knauer (SX, 1833, 452 f.); 
Poggel (Der 2 und 3 Briefe d. Apostel Johannes, 1896)* ; Belser (7Q., 1897, 
150 f., review of Poggel); J. Rendel Harris (Zxf.° ili., 1901, pp. 194 f.); 
W. M. Ramsay (zézd. pp. 354 f.); Gibbins (Zx/.°, 1902, 228-236, 2 John a 
prophetic epistle) ; J. Chapman (/7%S, 1904, 357 f., 517 f., ‘The Historical 
Setting of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John’); V. Bartlet (/7S., 
1905, 204-216). (6) 3 John (generally in connection with 2 John): Heu- 
mann’s Commentatio in Joan. ep. m1. (1778); Harnack (7U. xv. 3)*; 
E. C. Selwyn (Zhe Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, 1900, 
133 f.); B. Bresky (Das Verhdltniss d. zweiten Johannesbriefes zum dritten, 
1906); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Hermes, 1898, 529 f.); G. G. 
Findlay, Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909), pp. 1-46. 


§ 1. 2 John.—This note is written by a certain zpeoPurepos 
to a Christian community, figuratively described as the Elect 
Lady, some of whose members he had met (*) and valued for 
their integrity of Christian character. Owing perhaps to infor. 
mation supplied by them, he sends this warning against the indis. 
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criminate entertainment of itinerant teachers * who promulgate 
progressive or ‘advanced’ docetic views (”) upon the person of 
Christ. The note is merely designed to serve (1%) till the 
writer arrives in person. He sends greetings to his corre- 
spondents from some community in which he is resident (#8) at 
present, and with which they had evidently a close connection. 


That éxXex7? kupla denotes a church is clear, in spite of recent arguments 
to the contrary (Poggel, of. czt. 127 f. ; Harris), from (a2) a comparison of v.8 
with 11 and 5!° of 1 Peter (an earlier writing circulated in Asia Minor) ; 
and (4) from the plurals of ® ® 1° and™. The origin of this semi-poetic 
personification of the church (cp. Rev 2217 and Hermas) or of a community 
(cp. 2 Co 117) as Kupla, may lie in the conception of a Bride of the xvpuos 
(Eph 5% * cp. Jn 3”). 


In the absence of any tradition upon the origin and 
destination of the epistle, Baur and Schwegler set to work upon 
a remark of Clemens Alexandrinus (Adumbrationes, iv. 437: 
secunda Johannis epistola, que ad uirgines scripta est, 
simplicissima est; scripta uero est ad quandam Babyloniam 
Electam nomine, significat autem electionem ecclesiz sancte). 
It is building too much on the term Sadyloniam in this 
blundering ¢ fragment (in connection with 1 P 518) to identify 
the church addressed in 2 John with a section of the 
Roman church, however, as though the Diotrephes of 3 John 
were a symbolical expression for the bishop of Rome (Soter 
or Eleutherus), and the later note a controversial missive 
against the pretensions of the hierarchy. No hint of Montanist 
sympathies is visible in the letter, and there is nothing 
specifically Montanist about a term like éxAexr7. 

When all trace of its original destination had been lost, it 
was natural to suppose that it would suit any church, and there- 
fore that it was addressed to the church at large (so Jerome, 


* As in Did. 111? ‘Whosoever then shall come and teach you all these 
things aforesaid, receive him. But if the teacher himself be perverted and 
teach a different doctrine to the undoing thereof, hear him not; yet if he 
teaches to the increase of righteousness and the ineiins of the Lord, 
receive him as the Lord.’ 

+ Clement’s error in regarding ‘ Eklekta’ as a Babylonian Christian led 
him (as Zahn ingeniously argues, Forschungen, iii. 92f., 99f., 7IVT. ili. 383) 
to consider her and her children as Parthians. Hence the erroneous title 
wpods IIdpdous (v.1. mapGévous) prefixed to 2 John and afterwards to the 
group of the ‘Johannine’ letters. This solution had been already proposed 
by C. Wordsworth, though, unlike Zahn, he imagined the title to be correct. 
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Ep. 1231112 ad Ageruchiam, after Clem. Alex.), by a process of 
inference similar to that of the Muratorian Canon on Paul. 
This was a particularly likely interpretation, in view of its 
position among the ‘catholic’ epistles of the Canon. But the 
note must have originally been meant for some definite com- 
munity, most probably for one of those in Asia Minor, though 
it is superfluous to chronicle the endless conjectures. 

§ 2. 3 John.—3 John is another note from the presbyter— 
this time a private note, addressed to Gaius, evidently a convert 
and disciple of the author (*), and a member of the same 
community or house-church (9) as that to which 2 John had 
been written. The immediate occasion of the note is the 
welcome news (°) of Gaius’s adherence to the true faith, and of 
his hospitality (°8) to itinerant preachers who are, it is implied, 
of sound character and doctrine. The duty of hospitality is 
pressed upon him, instead of, as usual (cp. He 137), upon the 
local church as a whole or its heads (cp. 1 Ti 37, Tit 18; Herm. 
Sim. ix. 27, etc.), since one of its leaders, a certain Diotrephes 
(9-10), had repudiated the authority and suppressed some previous 
church-epistles of the presbyter, besides denying hospitality to 
his representatives. He would even carry his hostility the 
length of excommunicating their hosts, including Gaius, from 
the local community (cp. Abbott, Dzat. 2258). With this 
opponent the writer promises to deal sharply when he comes in 
person (10), Meanwhile he dispatches the present note (4), in 
appreciation of his correspondent’s attitude ; Gaius is to continue 
his hospitality to the evangelists in question (°), who now bring 
this note to him. He must have preserved it among his 
papers, but there is no tradition upon his residence. The name 
was so common™* that it is precarious to argue from 1 Co 14 
or Ac 20% that his church was that of Corinth (Michaelis, 
Alexander, Coenen in ZWT., 1872, 264-271), or Pergamos (Wolf, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Findlay), where John is said to have ordained 
him bishop (4p. Const. 7*°), Thessalonika (another traditional 
site for his bishopric, Chapman), or Thyatira (Bartlet). 

The present note may be a letter of introduction for 
Demetrius (}?) and its other bearers (58); although such 
letters were usually addressed to a community or church, not to 

* ‘The coincidence of name [with the Gaius of 1 Co 1] is as little 


surprising as it would be to find two hospitable Swzz¢ks in distant counties of 
England” (Findlay, p. 37). 
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an individual (cp. 2 Co 3! 8%; Polyk. P77. 14), the circum- 
stances were peculiar in this case (see above). If éxxAyotas 
could be read in v.¥ (cp. Gwynn, Hermathena, 1890, 304), 
Demetrius would be a presbyter. The name is too common to 
make it likely that he is to be identified with the Demas of 
2 Ti 41° (Chapman),—as though the writer wished to prevent his 
bad reputation from discrediting him,—or with the Demetrius of 
Ac 19% (so recently Selwyn and Bartlet); and there is no reason 
to suppose (with Harnack and others) that the note of v.? was 
written to him, or that he was the sole bearer of 3 John. 


The note is set in a new light by the hypothesis of Harnack (of. cé#., also 
HD. i. pp. 213f., and Zhe Constitution and Law of the Church in Farst 
Two Centuries, 100f. ; cp. Schmiedel in #&z. 3146-3147), followed by von 
Dobschiitz (U7c. 220-222) and Knopf (/VZ. pp. 206f.), that the presbyter, 
who had already (2 Jn 2°) put the* church on its guard against itinerant 
preachers, is here opposed himself as an intruder by Diotrephes, the head of 
some local church, who feels that the interests of the organisation are no 
longer compatible with the outside supervision exercised over the Asiatic 
communities by the presbyter himself. The territorial authority of the latter 
is repudiated. On this view, the presbyter would be making a conservative 
protest against the first of the monarchical bishops. It was unsuccessful. By 
the time Ignatius came to write, the monarchical episcopate was fairly settled 
in Asia Minor; the action of Diotrephes was ratified by history, and John 
the presbyter’s reputation rested on his writings, not on his ecclesiastical 
policy. The theory, however, involves some speculative treatment of 3 John, 
e.g. the denial of any connection between the note referred to in v.® and 
2 John; also the assumption that Diotrephes was a bishop, and that he repre- 
sented the monarchical episcopate, whereas he may have been on quite the 
opposite side; and finally, the assumption that his fault was ecclesiastical 
rather than doctrinal (cp. Kriiger, ZWT7., 1898, 307-311 ; Hilgenfeld, zdzd. 
316-320, and Belser, 7Q., 1897, 150f.). 


§ 3. Zraces of 2 and 3 John in sub-apostolic lhterature.— 
No clear allusion to either note occurs in the apostolic fathers ; 
3 Jn # need not lie behind the phrase of Papias in Eus. HZ. £. 
iil. 39. 3 (am airis tapaywopevas a\nOeias), and Ignatius did not 
require to have read 2 Jn 1% in order to write ad Smyrn. 4}. 
The existence of the pair is plain, however. ‘The allusion in the 
Muratorian Canon (‘epistule sane Jude et superscripti [supra- 


* Harnack considers 2 John to have been written, however, to another 
church, and refuses, on inadequate grounds, to see 2 John in 3 John *. But 
this allusion in ® (@ypaya) refers in all likelihood to 2 John rather than 
to 1 John or to some lost epistle ; it was in order to avoid the last-named 
suggestion that & was added at an early stage in the textual history of the 
letter. 
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scripti?] Ioannis duz in catholica habentur’) 1s certainly to 
2 and 3 John (cp. Lightfoot’s Bzblical Essays, 99-100); the 
fragment has already referred to 1 John, which went with the 
Fourth gospel. Irenzeus (iii. 16. 8, cp. 1. 16. 3) quotes 2 Jn 
78 as if it came from 1 John, with a laxity which is not un- 
exampled in subsequent writers. Both were known to Clement 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. For their earliest appearance, at a 
later date, in the Syrian church, see Gwynn (/ermathena, 1890, 
281f.). Codex Bezz originally had 3 John (and therefore, 
probably, 2 John and 1 John) immediately before Acts, the 
‘Johannine’ epistles thus following the Fourth gospel. 2 and 3 
John could only have survived on account of their traditional 
connection with their author, and when the later development 
of the Johannine tradition obliterated John the presbyter in 
favour of his apostolic namesake, 2 and 3 John, like the 
Apocalypse, usually passed into the canon (so far as they passed 
in at all) as compositions of John the apostle. 


It was probably the fugitive character and the doctrinal insignificance 
of the notes which not only prevented their wide circulation but started 
doubts upon their canonicity. Origen (quoted in Eus. &. Z. vi. 25. 10: 
[Iwdvens] KkaradéX\ourev Kat émicroAny mavu dAlywv orixwv, éoTw dé Kal 
devrépav kai tplrnv’ érel ob Tavtes haciv ywyotous elvat TavTas* wiv ovK eiow 
otlxwv aupdrepa éxardv) and his pupil Dionysius (in @. Z. vii. 25. 10) both 
reflect these suspicions, Eusebius (4. £. ili. 25. 3), in mentioning the notes 
among the NT av7iAeyouéva, alludes to the possibility that they were by a 
namesake of the apostle ; this early tradition, which is definitely chronicled 
by Jerome (de uzr. enlustr. 9: ‘reliquee autem due... Johannis pres- 
byteri adseruntur, 18: . . . superiorem opinionem, qua a plerisque 
rettulimus traditum duas posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse, sed 
presbyteri’), and which appears in the Decretum Damasi, has been largely 
ratified by modern research into the Johannine problem. 


§ 4. Authorshi~.—The mpeoBitepos is unnamed. Even on 
the theory that John the apostle survived till the beginning of 
the second century in Asia Minor and wrote one or both of the 
larger ‘ Johannine’ books, it would not follow necessarily that he 
composed these notes. ‘There is no claim to apostolic authority, 
even in 3 John where it would have been specially relevant ; and 
although Peter is termed a presbyter in 1 P 5}, this is in an 
epistle which had already explicitly called him an apostle 
(1 P 12), so that the former passage is not a parallel to the 
supposed apostolic origin of notes like 2 and 3 John, where the 
writer simply calls himself 6 tpeoBvrepos. The only important 
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figure of that age who is known to us as ‘the presbyter’ wer 
éfoxyv is John the presbyter, to whom Papias refers in exactly 
this fashion (cp. &. £. iii. 39. 15, kat todro 6 xpeaBdrepos EAeye). 
The early tradition of his authorship has therefore won wide 
acceptance since Jerome’s day; so, e¢g., Erasmus, Grotius, 
Fritzsche, Bretschneider, Wieseler, Credner, Jachmann, Ebrard, 
Renan (iv. pp. 78 f.), Forbes, Harnack, Selwyn, von Dobschiitz 
(Ure. 218f.), von Soden (ZWVZ. 445f.), Heinrici (Uc. 129f.), 
J. Weiss, Peake, and R. Knopf (1VZ. 32f.). The apeoBvrepos 
of the letters has an antipathy to gnostic speculation and an 
authority over the local churches similar to those reflected in 
Apoc 2-3. It is true that 2 and 3 John do not reproduce 
the distinctive eschatological or chronological tenets of the 
larger work, but in such small notes, written for a special 
purpose, there was no occasion to develop chiliastic opinions or 
any of the specific views promulgated in the Apocalypse. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that in Apoc 2-3 the pres- 
byter is giving each church émirayjv xupiov (1 Co 7) in the 
name of the Lord, or rather év Adyw xvupiov (1 Th 4% cp. 1 Co 7 
ovK éyo GAG 6 KUptos), while in 2 and 3 John he writes xara ty 
éunv yvopnv (in the sense of 1 Co 7%). When allowance is 
made for a certain flexibility and versatility, there is no more 
difficulty in regarding 2 and 3 John as written by the author of 
the Apocalypse than in believing that Philemon and Colossians 
were almost contemporary products of Paul’s pen. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to suppose (Schleiermacher, 
Einl. 400; Clemen) that 2 and 3 John were written by different 
hands (2 John after 3 John, according to Clemen). 


The contents and characteristics of the two notes are too occasional to 
support the rival theory that they were pseudonymous, written under the 
name of John the apostle (Baumgarten) or the presbyter (Schmiedel) in order 
to correct the description of him by Papias (Liidemann, /P7., 1879, 565- 
676). Schwartz (Der Tod d. Sihne Zebedai, 42f., 47£.), who, like Harnack, 
rightly sees that they are genuine notes from the same hand of an Asiatic 
presbyter, conjectures that the author’s name was left out in order that his 
title of 6 rpeaBvrepos might connect the notes with the more famous presbyter 
John. This would have been a singularly roundabout way of reaching such 
anend. Bacon (fourth Gospelin Research and Debate, 1910, 184f.) regards 
all the three ‘Johannine epistles’ as a piece of editorial framework or 
epistolary commendation written by the author of John I-20 in order to give 
currency to the latter, and afterwards used by R, the author of John 21, who 
finally edited the Fourth gospel in its present form. But if any hypothesis 
along these lines had to be worked out, it would be better to connect the 
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author of 1 John with the appendix and the final revision of the gospel (see 
below). At all events, the common phraseology of 3 Jn 1 and Jn 21% might 
as well be a reminiscence in the case of the latter (where the application is 
less natural) or the independent use of a catch-word of the ‘ Johannine’ circle. 
For similar reasons, the parallels between 2 and 3 John and the longer homily 
(1 Jn.) do not necessarily involve the literary dependence of the former on the 
latter. In the case of a school or group, like the Asiatic ‘ Johannine’ circle, 
the currency of phrases and ideas renders it not impossible that the smaller 
notes were written earlier and independently. 

When the theory that all five ‘Johannine’ writings came from John the 
apostle or John the presbyter is abandoned, and the gospel assigned to a 
different author from the apocalypse, the problem of the three epistles 
remains. Prima facze 1 Jn. goes with the Fourth gospel, either as written 
by the Fourth evangelist or by some like-minded Christian of the same 
group. 2 and 3 John, on the other hand, go more naturally with the 
apocalypse, when the latter is assigned to John the presbyter, in spite of 
traits like the doctrinal antichrist-conception of 2 Jn 7=1 Jn 284+, The 
alternative would be to group them with 1 John, assuming that the latter was 
not written by the author of the Fourth gospel. In a problem like this, 
where the data are almost entirely drawn from the internal evidence of the 
literature, no result can claim more than a high degree of probability, but 
the scale appears to turn, upon the whole, in favour of the hypothesis that 
2 and 3 John were written by John the presbyter, —whether before or after he 
wrote the Apocalypse it is not possible to say,—and that they diverge from 
1 Jn. The latter position is more than defensible.* The two notes have 
a distinctiveness of form and even of language which justifies the hypothesis 
that their origin is not that of 1 Jn. and the Fourth gospel. Thus we find 
idiosyncrasies like ed zis for the Johannine éay ris, épxduevost év capt for 
€A\nAvOws év capkl, Kowwveiv for kowwvlav éxew, els olxlav for els Ta dca, etc. 
The collocation of xdpus, ZAeos, elpyvy is not Johannine, and there are other 
resemblances to Pauline language, apart from the apparent acquaintance with 
I Peter which 2 John betrays. The common denominator of language and 
style between 1 John and 2-3 John is patent. But ‘‘not even all these 
resemblances are conclusive. They are in no case very remarkable idioms or 
phrases. Current peculiarities and turns of language at Ephesus might account 
for them all, so far as they need to be accounted for” (Selwyn, p. 133). 


§ 5. Characteristics and style—The notes reveal the presbyter 
journeying (so Clem. Alex. gus diues salu. 42) to and fro among 
his churches, and writing letters, now and then, to serve as 
temporary guides till he could arrive in person. He has a 
coterie of like-minded Christians (this is the force of the we in 
9-10. 12, cp. 1 Jn 114 48-14), in whose name as well as in his 


* The difference of authorship between 1 Jn and 2-3 Jn is recognised by 
Credner (Zz. 1. 692 f.), Ebrard (359 f.), Selwyn (135f.), J. Réville (4 guatr. 
Evangile, 491.), Schwartz, and Jiilicher (Zz7/. 218-216), especially. 

+ Cp. Apoc 18=2 Jn’. The contrast between this and 1 Jn 4? is equalled 
by the difference between 3 Jn ™ and 1 Jn 4) ™, 
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own he speaks with authority, and ¢he truth (3 Jn **) is simply 
a life answering to the apostolic standard laid down by these 
authorities. ‘Thus 2 John is a specimen of the excommunicating 
letters occasionally dispatched by early Christian leaders to a 
community (cp. 1 Co 5%), while 3 John is nearer to émucroAat 
avoratikat (cp. 2 Co 3?) like Ro 161%, 


In 3 Jn, as the use of dyamjros for ¢i\raros might be thought ‘‘ Schén- 
rednerei und nicht vom besten Geschmacke,” the writer added 6v. . . ddAnOelg 
(U. von W. Moellendorff, pp. 529f.). In v.2 Rendel Harris (Zxg.° viii. 
167) proposes to correct wepi to mpd, after the common formula in the papyri. 
The latter bring out the epistolary character of the notes. Thus, e.g., for xupla 
as a term of affectionate courtesy, cp. 4g. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 243f. 
(Bepodre 77 xuplg mov); for kahGs oveiv and the idea of 3 Jn ?,* the papyrus- 
note quoted in Witkowski’s Zfzstule Private Grece (1906), 5f. (xkadds 
motets ef Eppwoat Kal Ta AoLTA ToL KaTa Yyvwpnv éorly) and the second-century 
letter (Berliner Griechische Urkunden, ii. 84f., rpd péev ravrwv etyouat ce 
vyialveww kTd.). The phrase in the fourth-century Christian letter of Justinus 
to Papnuthius (cp. Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten, 151 f.), va ody ph modra 
ypapw kal pdupapyjsw, may be an unconscious reminiscence of 3 Jn 8 (cp. 1). 


§ 6. Date.—Those who ascribe the notes to John the apostle 
date them anywhere between 80 and Ioo, or even earlier (after 
Neronic persecution, Chapman). Otherwise, on the hypothesis 
of their composition by John the presbyter or some anonymous 
‘Johannine’ disciple, they may fall later, before r10 (Harnack), 
between A.D. 125 and 130 (Pfleiderer, U7e. ii. 450), between 
130 and 140 (Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, Zz#/. 682-694; Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. ii. 239, and Briickner, Chron. 302f.), or even 
¢. AD. 155 (Kreyenbihl, Zuglm der Wahrheit, i. 131 f.). Their 
lack of definite allusions to the gnostic systems and their 
attitude towards the ecclesiastical organisation of the church, 
however, are best met by a date not later than the opening 
decades of the second century (cp. J. Réville, Zes origines de 
lépiscopat, 1. 204-208), when the organisation was being con- 
solidated. A period somewhat earlier than the Didaché and 
Ignatius would suit most of the requirements of these letters. 
Their similarity of tone suggests that they were written shortly 
after one another, but they stir rather than satisfy the curiosity of 
the historian. In the dark, wide bay of early Christian life, they 
glimmer like two adjacent specks of light, indicating some place 
where Asiatics dwell and work, unknown to passers-by upon the 
high seas. 

* J. R. Harris (Zxp.5 viii. 166 f.). 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 


LITERATURE. —(a) Editions —although the earliest Greek commentaries 
(e.g. by Melito and Hippolytus) have been lost, those of Oecumenius (cp. 
Diekamp in SBBA., 1901, 1046f.), Andreas (ed. Sylburg, 1596), and 
Arethas survive, as well as Latin commentaries by Victorinus of Pettau (cp. 
Ehrhard, ACZ. 484f.), Tyconius, Primasius, Apringius (ed. Férotin, Paris, 
1900), Beatus (cp. H. L. Ramsay, Le Commentatre de l’apoc. par Beatus, 
1900), etc., and the Syriac work of Barsalibi (cp. Gwynn in AHermathena, 
vi.—vii.). _Haymo, Joachim, and Rupert of Deutz are the best representatives 
of the medizval school. The sixteenth century threw up the Annotationes of 
Erasmus (1516), with the commentaries of T. Bibliander (Basle, 1569), 
F, Ribeira (Salamanca, 1591), and J. Winckelmann (Frankfort, 1590) ; the 
seventeenth added A. Salmeron’s FPreludia (Cologne, 1614), De Dieu’s 
Animadversiones (1646), and the Cog¢tatzones of Cocceius (Amsterdam, 1673), 
with the commentaries of Brightman (London, 1616), D. Paraeus (Heidelberg, 
1618), Mariana (1619), Cornelius 4 Lapide (1627), H. Grotius (Anmnota- 
téones, Paris, 1644), and Hammond (London, 1653); while the eighteenth? 
produced Vitringa’s ’Avdxpicts (1721)%, Abauzit’s Dzscourse, Hist. and 
Critical (London and Geneva, 1730), and the commentaries of Schlur- 
mann (1722), Bengel (1740), Wetstein (Amsterdam, 1752), and Eichhorn 
(Gottingen, 1791). The literature of the nineteenth century includes the 
editions of Woodhouse (London, 1805); P. J. S. Vogel ( Commentationes VII. 
de apoc. Joh., Erlangen, 1811-6); Ewald (Commentarius . . . exegeticus 
et criticus, 1828); A. L. Matthaei (Gottingen, 1828); Ziillig (Stuttgart, 
1834-40); S. P. Tregelles (1844); Moses Stuart? (1845)*; de Wette 
(1848) ; Ebrard (— Olshausen, 1853); C. Stern (1854); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); E. W. Hengstenberg? (Berlin, 1861-2); J. Glasgow 
(Edinburgh, 1862); G. Volkmar (Ziirich, 1862); Alford? (1862); Wolf 
(Innsbruck, 1870); H. Kienlen (1870); Kliefoth (1874); J. L. Fuller 
(1874); Hofmann (1874); A. Bisping (Miinster, 1876); C. H. A. Burger 
(1877); J. P. Lange? (1878, Eng. tr. 1874) ; E. Reuss (1878); Garrat? 
(1878); S. Lee (Speaker’s Comm. 1881); Waller (Freiburg, 1882); Ph. 
Krementz (Freiburg, 1883); Beck (1885); Diisterdieck4 (— Meyer, 
1887); Kiibel (— Zockler, 1888); W. Milligan (London, 1889); Randall 
(Pulpit Comm. 1890); F. S. Tiefenthal (1892); W. H. Simcox (CG7Z. 
1893), and Lindenbein 2 (1895). More recent works include the editions of 





1 For the cloud of homiletical and prophetical books, see Elliott’s Hore 
Apocalyptica, iv. 275 f. : 
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E. W. Benson (London, 1900) ; B. Weiss? (1902); C. A. Scott (CB. 1902) s 
A. Crampon (L’ Afocalypse de S. Jean, traduite et annotée, Tournai, 1904) ; 
Th. Calmes (Paris, 1905)*; F. Weidner (Axxotatzons, New York, 1906); 
W. Bousset? (— Meyer, 1906); H. B. Swete? (1907)*; H. P. Forbes 
(New York, 1907); F. J. A. Hort (posthumous fragment, 1907); J. Weiss? 
(SWZ. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer (C.® 1908)* ; J. M. S. Baljon (Utrecht, 
1908) ; Moffatt (2G7Z. 1910) ; E. C. S. Gibson (London, 1910); A. Ramsay 
(Westminster NT, 1910). 

(6) Studies—(i.) general :—Semler’s Meue Untersuchungen (Halle, 1776) ; 
A. Tilloch’s Déssertatzons Introductory to Study of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents of the Apocalypse (London, 1823); Liicke’s Versuch einer 
vollstandigen Einlettung in die Offenbarung Johannis? (1852)*; E. 
Boehmer, aber Verfasser und Abfassungszett d. johan. Apokalypse und sur 
bzbl. Typtk (1855); H. J. Graber, Versuch einer histor. Erklarung... 
(Heidelberg, 1857); Meijboom, De Osenbaring (1863); Manchot, Dze 
Offenbarung Johannes (1869); Farrar, Zarly Days of Christianity (1882, 
ch, xxvili.) ; E. Havet, Le Chréstéantsme et ses origines (1888, iv. pp. 314f.) ; 
Chauffard, L’afocalypse et son interprétation historique (1888); Lohr, déte 
Offenbarung Johannes (1890); Milligan, Déscusstons on the Apocalypse 
(London, 1893); S. Davidson, Oxzlénes of a Comm. on Revelation (1894) ; 
H. Berg, Zhe Drama of the Apocalypse (London, 1894); W. Bousset (Zé. 
194-212) ; Schmiedel (ZBz. 2514-2518); F. C. Porter (Hastings’ DB. iv. 
239-266)*; E. C. Selwyn, Zhe Chréstian Prophets and the Prophetic 
Apocalypse (1900); Baljon (JZ. pp. 241-265); Wernle’s Ure. i. (Eng. 
tr.) pp. 360f.; G. H. Gilbert, Zhe Férst Interpreters of Jesus (1901), 
pp. 332f.; F.C. Porter, Messages of Apoc. Writers* (1901), pp. 169-296 ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Led¢ters to the Seven Churches* (1904); G. Linder, daze 
Offenbarung des Johannes aufgeschlossen (1905); Calmes, L’afpoc. devant la 
tradition et devant la critiqgue* (1907); E. A. Abbott (Dzat. 2942, 2998, 
§ 11)*; J. Bonnet’s Eclaircissement de [apocalypse (1908); A. Reymond’s 
Explication (Lausanne, 1908); C. W. Votaw (£26/. World, 1907, 32-40, 
290-299, 1908, 39-50, 314-328); J. J. Scott, Lectures on the Apocalypse 
(1909); A. V. Green, Zhe Ephestan Canonical Writings (1910), pp. 164- 
246; G. T. Jowett, Zhe Apocalypse of St. John (1910). (ii.) on special points : 
(a) religious ideas:—Herder’s Maran Atha (Riga, 1779); A. Schneider’s 
Essai sur les tdées de Papocalypse touchant la personne de Christ (Strassburg, 
1855); Bleek’s Vorlesungen (ed. MHossbach, 1862; Eng. tr. 1874); 
Gebhardt’s Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse (1873, Eng. tr.); Hoekstra’s ‘de 
Christologie d. Apok.’ (77., 1869, 363-402); Briggs, Messiah of the 
Apostles (pp. 285-461); Cone, Zhe Gospel and its earliest Interpreters 
(1893), pp. 346-361; M. S. Terry (J/BZ., 1895, 91-100); Hofmann’s 
Vorlesungen (ed. Lorenz, 1896); Trench, Comm. on Epp. to Seven 
Churches™ (1897)*; J. O. Michael, Dze Gottesherrschaft als lettender 
Grundgedanke in der Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig, 1903); V. Ermoni, 
‘la cristologia dell’ Apocalisse’ (zv. d. Scéenz. Teol., 1908, 538-552); 
A. S. Peake, ‘ The Person of Christ in the Revelation of John’ (/ansefield 
College Essays, 1909, 89-109) *. (4) text, etc. :—C. F. Matthaei’s Apocalypses 
Joh. grace et latine ex codicibus nunquam antea examinatis (Riga, 1785); 
A. Birch, Varia lectiones ad textum Apoc. (Copenhagen, 1800); F. 
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Delitzsch, Handschrifte Funde, i. (‘die erasmischen Entstellungen des 
Textes d. Apokalypse nachegewiesen aus dem verloren geglaubten codex 
Reuchlins’) 1861; Haussleiter’s ed. of Primasius in Zahn’s Forschungen 
sur Gesch. d. NTtlichen Kanons (iv. 1-224)*; B. Weiss, ‘die Joh.- 
Apokalypse, textkritische Unterschungen und Textherstell.” (7U. vii. 1, 
1891)*; Goussen’s Zheolog. Studza (fasciculus i., ‘Apoc. S. Joh. apostoli 
versio sahidica’); G. H. Gilbert (8262. World, 1895, 29f., 114f., ‘The 
Originality of the Apocalypse’); Gwynn, Zhe Afocalypse of S. John in 
Syriac (1897)*; J. H. Barbour (4207. World, 1899, 316-325, ‘The 
structure and teaching of the Apocalypse’); T. C. Laughlin, Zhe Solecesms 
of the Apocalypse (Princeton, 1902); F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apoc- 
alypse (1903); Delaporte, Fragments Sahidiques du NT Apokalypse (Paris, 
1906); F. C. Conybeare, The Armenian Text of Revelation (London, 1907 ; 
Text and Translation Society). 


§ 1. Outline and contents—(Cp. F. Palmer, Zhe Drama of 
the Apocalypse, 1905, and Swete, pp. xxix—xli.) 


11-3. 4-8 prologue. 


je) vision of heaven, with John’s commission to write to seven 
Asiatic churches? at 
213% Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 


and Laodicea. 

4-54 _— vision of heaven, introducing 
61-18 the plagues of the seven seals— 

(1) the white horse (Parthian raid), 

- (2) the red horse (war and bloodshed), 

(3) the black horse (famine), 

(4) the livid horse (pestilence), 

(5) the souls of the slain, 

(6) the earthquake and eclipse (the last Day, panic of 

kings, etc.). 
Intermezzo :-— 


Ths sealing of redeemed on earth, 
79-18 bliss of redeemed in heaven. 
3! (7) the silence (ominous pause for half an hour), 

82-5 vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 

$892! the plagues of the seven trumpets— 


(1) earth (shower of bloody hail and fire), 
(2) sea (volcanic bomb), 
(3) streams and springs (poisoned by torch-like meteor), 
(4) eclipse (partial), 
(5) demonic locusts, 
(6) demonic cavalry (Parthian invasion). 
Intermezzo :— 


19h episode of angels and a booklet, 
11}-4 the apocalypse of the two papripes. 


1Cp. G. Lampakis, Ot éwra dorépes ris droxadtWews, Hrot toropla, épeimia, 
pynpuata kal viv Kardoracts Tov éwrd éxxdynordv THs "Actas (Athens, 1909). 
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py 15-9 (7) voices and visions in heaven, introducing 
oe the dragon or Satan, war in heaven, 
13!-0. 1-18 ea Beast from the sea, the dragon’s vice-regent 


n earth. 
the Beast from the land, the vice-regent’s ally. joer sea 


Intermezzo :— 

145 bliss of redeemed in heaven, 
14? episode of angels and doom on earth. 
nets vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 
16}-al the plagues of the seven bowls—on 

(1) earth (adherents of Czesar-cult punished by noisome 

ulcers), 

(2) sea (poisoned by coagulated blood) 

(3) streams and springs (turned into blood), 

(4) sun (scorching heat), 

(5) throne of the Beast (darkness), 

(6) Euphrates (dried up to facilitate Parthian Se 

(7) air (storm and cosmic collapse). 

visions of doom on 
Wa (az) the realm of the Beast (Rome)— 
io a taunt-song of doom on earth * 
1gi"l0 a triumph-song in heaven— 
19 (6) the Beast and his allies, 
ne (c) the dragon or Satan and his adherents. { 
visions of 

20s (a) the great white throne, 
arts (4) the new heaven and earth, 
219-225 (c) the new Jerusalem. 
Zoe epilogue. 


The outcome of the opening vision (1°) is a commission 
to write charges to seven churches of Western Asia Minor (2-3). 
As the Roman emperors addressed letters to the Asiatic cities 
or corporations (the inscriptions mention at least six to Ephesus, 
seven to Pergamos, three to Smyrna, etc.; cp. Deissmann’s 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 274 f.), so Jesus the heavenly kvpuos com- 
municates through John his instructions to these Christian 


* This magnificent dramatic lyric, after a short prelude (vv.-3), and a 
stanza of triumph over the oppressor’s fall (vv.48), describes the wail of kings 
(vv.9), merchants (vv. 1-16), and seafaring men (vv.!7"!%), like Ezekiel’s 
well-known doom-song over the fall of Tyre. The closing lines (vv.7!-3) 
vividly portray the sudden, violent, and irrevocable doom of the grandeur 
that was Rome. 

+ The author welds together here the two mythological traditions of (a) 
a temporary restraint of the evil power, and (4) a temporary messianic reign, 
using the latter in order to provide a special reward for the martyrs. This 
re-arrangement obliges him to connect, though vaguely, the Gog and Magog 
legend with the recrudescence of Satan, and also to postpone the resurrection 
till after the messianic interval. 
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communities.* The scene then changes (41). The churches 
and their angels give place to a fresh tableau of the heavenly 
penetralia (4-5). The prophet is admitted to the celestial 
presence-chamber, where Christ as the redeemer of his people 
receives the book of Doom,t which he alone can open and 
read. At the breaking of each of the seven seals of this roll, some 
fresh woe is chronicled (6), the sixth being the great day of 
God’s wrath. Here the writer relieves the strain by a consoling 
rhapsody (7! 9%17), which lifts the eyes of the faithful over the 
foam and rocks of the rapids in which they were tossing to the 
quiet, sunlit pool of heavenly bliss beyond. The seventh woe 
drifts over, however, into a fresh cycle of catastrophes, introduced 
by trumpet-peals from seven angels (8-9). The sixth of these 
is also followed by an evdracte (101-1118) of considerable length, 
in which the personality of the seer emerges on earth instead of 
(since 41) in heaven. A colossal jin, bestriding earth and sea, 
gives him a ftfAapidvov whose enigmatic contents he has to 
digest. The fresh series of visions which now opens is con- 
cerned with the two protagonists of the final struggle, the 
messiah of Satan or the Beast and the messiah of God. The 
former is introduced in a foiled attack of antichrist on messiah’s 
forerunners (111"), and then in an equally futile onset of the 
dragon or Satan on messiah himself (12). The Roman empire, 
as Satan’s delegate on earth, then appears on the scene (13).{ 
Here is the crisis of the world! The imperial power, with its 
demand for worship, is confronted by an undaunted nucleus of 
Christians, and the prophet breaks off, in characteristically 
proleptic fashion, to paint their final bliss (14!) and the corre- 


* The epistolary form into which the Apocalypse is thrown is merely 
intended (cp. Zahn, //V7Z. ili. 300) to show that it was meant for circulation 
primarily in the churches of Asia Minor. 

+ In the form of a papyrus-roll or émicOéypador (cp. Blau’s Studien zur 
Alt-Heb. Buchwesen, 36 {. ; E. Maude Thompson’s Paleography, 56-60, and 
E. J. Goodspeed, /BLZ., 1903, 70-74), not of a codex in book-form (so 
recently Zahn). 

+ Even here the first Beast (z.e. the Roman empire) is identified with one 
of its heads (or emperors), z.¢. Nero, who is a travesty (13°*=5°) of the Lamb 
(his resurrection heralding the final conflict of God and the pagan power). 
Hence, whatever the number 666 originally meant as a naive parody of the 
sacred number seven, the prophet cryptically and cabbalistically identifies it 
with the human personality of Nero (cp. the recent discussion by Corssen, 
ZNW., 1902, 236 f., 1903, 264 f., and E. Vischer, zdzd., 1903, 167 f., 1904, 
74 f.), using the favourite methods of gematria and isopsephia. 
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sponding tortures reserved for their impious opponents (14*®). 
At this point the kaleidoscope of the visions again shifts 
abruptly. In a cycle of horrors, in which the element of 
fantasy becomes more ornate than ever, seven angels drench 
the world of men and nature with the anger of God, which can 
no longer be repressed (15-16). The impenitence of the world 
reaches its climax in the policy of the Roman city and empire, 
and the prophet describes in rapid succession the doom of 
Rome (17-18) at the hands of the Beast and his allies, the 
horrible fate of the latter (19), and finally the overthrow of the — 
Satan who had instigated both (201°). The general resurrec- 
tion and judgment which follow (201-15) usher in the closing 
description of the heavenly bliss rescued for the saints (211-225), 
which the poet describes in genuine Semitic fashion. From the 
smoke and pain and heat of the preceding scenes it is a relief 
to pass into the clear, clean atmosphere of the eternal morning 
where the breath of heaven is sweet and the vast city of God 
sparkles like a diamond in the radiance of his presence. The 
epilogue (22°21) sounds the two characteristic motifs of the 
book, viz. its vital importance as an inspired scripture, and the 
nearness of the end which it predicts. 

Underneath this general unity of conception and aim, how- 
ever, there are incongruities and vacillations in the symbolism, 
isolated allusions, unrelated predictions left side by side, and 
episodical passages, which in several cases denote planes of 
religious feeling and atmospheres of historical outlook, differing 
not simply from their context but from one another. These 
features, together with the absence or comparative absence of 
distinctively Christian traits from one or two sections, the 
variations of christological climate, the juxtaposition of disparate 
materials, and the awkward transitions at one point after another, 
show that source-criticism of some kind is necessary in order 
to account for the literary and psychological data. John’s 
apocalypse, like most of its class, is composite (see above, p. 40). 

§ 2. Source-criticism. — Surveys by H. J. Holtzmann (/P7., 1891, 
520f.), Baldensperger (Z7‘K., 1894, 232-250), A. Hirscht (Dze Afokalypse 
und thre neueste Kritik, 1895), Barton (A/7., 1898, 776-801), Moffatt 
(HNT. pp. 677-689, and Zxp. 1909, March), A. Meyer (7#., 1897, 47 f., 
o1f., 1907, 126f., 182 f.), Porter (Hastings’ DB. iv. 242 f.), Bousset 
(pp. 108-129); Holtzmann-Bauer (HC.* iv. 390-394); adverse discussions 


by Bovon (Revue de théologie et philosophie, 1887, 329-362), Beyschlag (SK., 
1888, 102-138), Diisterdieck (GGA., 1889, 554 f.), E. C. Moore (JBL 
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184i, 20-43), Milligan (Descusscons on the Apocalypse, 1893, 27-74), 
M. S. Terry (/BLZ., 1894, 91-100), M. Kohlhofer (Die Einhezt des 
Apokalypse, 1902), and Jacquier (VT. iv. 362-376). 

The main analyses of the book may be classified as follows :— 

(a) The compilation-hypothesis posits several fairly independent sources, 
which have been pieced together by a redactor or by successive redactors. 
Most critics of this school find two Jewish sources. So, ¢.g., G. J. Weyland 
(7T., 1886, 454-470; Omwerkings en comptlatie-hypothesen, etc., 1888) 
saw Christian additions (¢. A.D. 100) in 1}-% H. 18 20 5_3, 56-14 (61. 16) g!8 107 
y18b- 19 poll. We y4l-5 yol. 6-8 761-12. 15. 17a, 21 yyld yo7-1l. 12b p57a. 12-13. 16-21, 
and two sources in & (A.D. 81)=1, 4'-5° 6-8, 9, y114-i8 iA SS SiR ene -20 
17-18, 198 21927 221-1. 14-15; 5 (a,p, 69)= 107-118 12-13, 146! 1524 1618-14 
ete. yoll-2l o0!218; Ménégoz (Annales de Bibliogr. Théologie, 1888, pp. 
41-45), and O. Holtzmann (in Stade’s Geschichte Israels, ii. 658 f.), like K. 
Kohler (Jewesh Encyclopedia, x. 390 f.), also postulate two Jewish sources ; 
but after Weyland this view has been best put by Eugen de Faye (/es 
Apocalypse Juives, 1892, pp. 171 f.), who, working along the lines indicated 
by Spitta, distinguishes an anonymous Jewish apocalypse in 7!® 8*-9?! 10!* 
2-7 yzld-5a. 19 yo 73° y4(I-d) 6-11 7613-20 yoll-16 17-21 go1-8. 7-15 971-6 written 
during the stormy reign of Caligula; and another, also of Jewish origin, in 
Jol: 2a. 8-11 pzI-1B, Ib-18 414-20 yr_7G12 1a 2 y7_1o8 21927 2915 written close 
to A.D. 70. He correctly sees that 4-6 are inseparable from I-3, containing 
several allusions to the latter and partaking of the same Christian spirit and 
style. Three * Jewish sources are postulated by P. W. Schmidt (Axmer- 
Rkungen viber aie Komposttion der Offenbarung Johannes, 1891); one in 
4'-78, another in 87-1115 (10!-11!° being an insertion), and a third in 1118195 
211-22°, with an anti-Pauline Christian author in 2-3 and subsequent 
(Trajanic) editorial work in 1 and 22°21, This complicated scheme was 
no improvement upon Spitta’s triple division (Die Offenbarung des Johannes 
untersucht, 1889); into an original apocalypse of John Mark, c. a.pD. 62 
(= 14% 9-19 2-2 gill gl-14 61-17 Bl 79-18 yo%b-10 298. 10f. 20-21) in which the 
Christian redactor under Trajan, besides numerous additions (e.g. 11% 7-& 
20 a7. Ul. 17. 26-29 35-6, 12-18, Qf. 739-10 742-8. Wb-12 y77-18 g04-7 212-4. 6b-8 259. 14-15. 
18b-208), incorporated not only an apocalypse of 63 B.c. (=bulk of 10-11, 
j4ltl6. 18-20 2-6. 8 y6l-12% 17. 2 yrl-6 71-28 yol-3. 5-8 919-27 291-3. 15) but a 
@alisula-apocalypse) of A.D. 40 (=78 82:18 gt) zoljs 5-7 yq15- 19 y 91-5. 7-10: 
12-18 731-8. U-18 741-2, 4-7, 91a 7618-14. 16-17b. 18-20 yoll-14. 16-21 po1-8. 8-15 p71. 5-6), 
J. Weiss (Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 1904) makes one of his two sources 
Jewish, viz., a composite prophetic work (¢. A.D. 70)=10, 11)°}8 12). 14-17 
(137) 15-19, 21*-*7; this was incorporated with the original apocalypse of 
John the presbyter (A.D. 65-70) = 14 (#8) 9-19 9-3, 4-5, 6-7, g, 127-12 p2ll-16 
(1425) 14820 201-10. 1-18 211-4 223-5. Bt by a Domitianic redactor or editor, 
who desired to rally the Asiatic churches during the Flavian crisis. Bruston 





* W. Briickner (Protest. Kirchenzeitung, 1896, 653 f., 680 f., 703 f., 733 f.) 
went one better ; the Lamb, in one of his four Jewish sources, is even held to 
have denoted the people of Israel. C. Rauch (dze Offenbarung des Johannes, 
Haarlem, 1894) had already discovered five behind a Jewish apocalypse of 
A.D. 62. 
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again (Etudes sur Daniel et [ Apocalypse, 1908, summarising his previous 
studies) holds that both of his (Hebrew) sources were Christian, the one 
(Neronic) = 10h 811 71-18. 19 yol_pal p44 152-4 1618-16 19 y71_1o3 yoll_gols, 
the other (cp. RZ7QR., 1908, 171-187; a posthumous work of John the 
apostle, composed by a disciple) = 1* 2-3, 43-10! 107-7 ry 14-19 742-8. 12-18 y94-10 
211-8 226-13. 16-17. 20-21. the editor dove-tailed the one into the other and 
made alterations in both as well as additions. Vé6lter’s latest analysis (Deze 
Offenbarung des Johannis, neu untersucht und erklirt, 1904) approximates 
to this type of criticism, by postulating a Christian apocalypse of John Mark 
(¢. A.D. 65), and an apocalypse of Cerinthus (as early as A.D. 70,=10'" 
173-18 yyt-!8 y2l-16 755-6. 8 761-21 yoll_226), which were successively edited 
under Trajan and Hadrian. 

(4) A simplified variant of the compilation-theory is the Jewish and — 
Christian hypothesis which posits only one Jewish original. Thus Vischer 
(‘ Die Offenbarung Johannes eine jiidische Apk. in christlicher Bearbeitung,’ 
TU. ii. 3, 1886, second ed. 1895) traced a Christian editor’s hand (e.g. in 
1322 9-14 9-17 yz8b poll 73910 p4l-5. 2-13 7615 714 yq9-10 aofb-5a, 6 5 75b-8. 
14> 228-21, and the Lamb-passages) working on an earlier Aramaic Jewish 
apocalypse of the seventh decade; similarly Harnack, Rovers (77., 1887, 
616-634), Martineau (Seat of Authority, 217-227), an anonymous writer in 
Leitschrift fiir alt. Wess. (1887), 167 f. ;S. Davidson (ZT. ii. 126f. ; Aramaic 
Jewish apocalypse translated and edited), and von Soden (JW7. 338 f. : 
Jewish apocalypse, ‘ written between May and August of the year A.D. 70.’= 
8-225, edited and altered by John the presbyter under Domitian, with a 
few later editorial notes from another hand in 1! etc.). . 

(c) According to the incorporation-theory, the Apoc. is substantially a 
literary unity, but it incorporates several earlier fragments of Jewish or 
Jewish Christian origin. These are variously disentangled, but there is a 
substantial agreement upon most. According to Weizsaicker (AA. ii. 173 f.), 
who first propounded the hypothesis, they lie in 71% 117-8 12-13, and 17. 
Sabatier (Les origines littéraires et la composttion de Tf Apocalypse, 1888) 
found Jewish fragments in 111718 12-13, 1460 1618-14 16 y71_192 yol_2010 
219-225 ; Schon (L’origéne de P Apocalypse, 1887), less extensively in 117% 
121-9 13-17 and 18; and Pfleiderer (Uvc. ii. 281 f.) in 11-14, 17-18, and 217% 
225, This line of criticism is followed by Bousset, Jiilicher (Zzz/. § 22), 
C. A. Scott, F. C. Porter, McGiffert (4.4. 633 f.), A. Meyer, E. A. Abbott, 
Baljon (7VZ. 241-265), Wrede (EZxtstehung der Schriften des NT, 103-104), 
Schmiedel, and Ca!mes, amongst others ; of all the theories it does most 
justice to the linguistic unity on the one hand, and to the disparate phenomena 
of the text upon the other. 

C. A. Briggs (Messiah of the Apostles, 285-461) detects a fourfold editing, 
with redactional matter, ¢.g., in 1% and 2218-!9, of earlier (mainly Hebrew) 
apocalypses, written prior to A.D. 70, the latest being a special source written 
by the apostle John (including 11°-3). According to a more recent theory 
(B. W. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, 157 f.), 1-3 and 
228-21 are simply a prologue and epilogue added by some Ephesian editor to 
invest the Palestinian apocalypse with apostolic authority ; but they do not 
claim apostolic authority, and their links with 4-227 are not broken so easily. 
Nor is the theory that John’s early martyrdom underlies 117" at all plausible. 
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The seven cities or their churches disappear with 41", and the bulk of the 
apocalypse is certainly a tale of two cities, Babylon and Jerusalem; but 
these are not played off against one another, and the special phenomena 
of 41-22’ are not sufficient to disprove identity of authorship in 1-3 +22°"8 
and 4!-227,. Bacon finds traces of the Ephesian editor in 4° 5° 79-47 ol! 114 8 
Tey ig nz 2410) etc. 

Barth (Zzz/. 250-276) explains the different time-allusions in the book 
by the simpler expedient (after Grotius) of conjecturing that John revised and 
reissued, under Domitian, an apocalypse which he had already (shortly before 
70) composed for the smaller audience of the Asiatic churches. H. B. 
Workman (Persecution in the Early Church, p. 46, cp. pp. 355-358) more 
ingeniously proposes to reconcile the conflicting evidence for the date by 
suggesting that ‘‘ while the apocalypse was mainly written in or about 69 
(certainly before 70), the opportunities for a convict in Patmos to transmit 
such a work to the mainland were few,—the letters to the seven churches 
would be short notes sent separately, easily concealed,—and consequently the 
publication of the work as a whole in Asia was not until 95 or so.” 

Wellhausen’s analysis (Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis, 1907) is more 
complex. The Domitianic author, he argues, edited even the letters to the 
seven churches (¢.g. in the promises of 27° etc. and 210c- 23-28 38b. 10-12, 20-21), 
as well as the seven seals (inserting, ¢.9., 7, 87-4, 71-8 being a separate frag- 
ment) and the seven trumpets (in 9!*! 7-21), changed the original Christ of 
1o!-4 into an angel, and incorporated two Jewish fragments from A.D. 70 in 
11-2 (oracle of Zealots) and 12 (Pharisaic, editorial touches in 12%-!2 and 
elsewhere), besides doubling the original single witness (=Flijah) of the 
Jewish source in 11°-!8, and the original single Beast of the Jewish source in 
13. Further editorial touches are detected in 152% and in the present text 
of the seven bowls source (¢.g. in 16°17: 18-16) ; in 17, as in 12, two separate 
Jewish sources have been pieced together; the brushwork of editorial 
Christian touches is found in 18% * 19!13; the Jewish source in 20!" 
has been coloured by the Christian editor in 204-6 10. 12. 14; 531_995 is certainly 
composed by the apocalyptist himself, but 22!8-!°, like 11-3, must be the work 
of some further redactor, for whom the fourth evangelist was the apocalyptist. 
The latter wrote under Domitian. 


Overprecision and arbitrary canons of literary analysis have 
handicapped most of these theories. ‘Differences of style 
undoubtedly exist, in different portions of Revelation, but not 
a tenth part of such differences as separate Zhe Tempest from 
Richard 1. In contrast with all the other books of the NT, 
the Apocalypse of John is written in a language of its own, a 
blend of Hebraic Greek and vernacular Greek, defiant of 
grammar. Its peculiarities stamp the whole work—barring a 
few phrases—as not only conceived by one mind but also 
written by one hand” (E. A. Abbott, Diat. 2942,* xxili.; cp. 
Gallois, RB., 1894, 357-374). This sense of stylistic unity tells 
against most forms of the compilation-hypothesis, for example, 
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but it does not rule out the view that, while the Apocalypse is 
neither a literary conglomerate nor a mechanical blend of earlier 
shreds and patches, it contains not simply divergent traditions 
but earlier sources which have been worked over for the prophet’s 
own purpose. He has wrought as an editor no less than as a 
transcriber of personal visions. In some parts the Apocalypse is 
not a vision at all. It represents not only the literary embellish- 
ment of what the writer remembered he had seen in moments of 
ecstasy, but the re-setting of fragments which were current and 
honoured in the circle where he moved. 

One further consideration falls to be noted at this point. 
The unsatisfactory results of the source-criticism of the Apocalypse 
have not simply been due, as in the case of Acts, to a prosaic 
Western and ultra-rigid conception of what an early Oriental 
author could have written. There are other causes. (1.) The 
criterion of Jewish or Christian is hazardous in a book which 
deals with eschatology, where no primitive Christian could work 
without drawing upon Jewish traditions, in themselves neither 
stereotyped nor homogeneous. Though a given passage may 
not be couched in Christian language, it does not necessarily 
come from a Jewish pen. The Jewish nucleus of the Apocalypse, 
e.g., cannot be disentangled by the naive expedient of cutting out 
all references to the Lamb, etc. A closer examination of its 
contents reveals omissions which prove unmistakably a non- 
Jewish origin; eg. the lack of any reference to the prevalent 
category of the ¢wo gous, the return of the ten tribes, the con- 
temporary Jewish wail over the cessation of sacrifice after A.D. 70 
(cp. Apoc. Bar 10!), the expiatory function of the martyrs’ 
death, and the law (cp. Charles’ note on Apoc. Bar 155). (ii.) 
Inconsequence of a certain kind is one of the psychological 
phenomena of visions, and (iii.) any transcript of these, 
especially by a poetic nature, is certain to reflect the changes 
which come over the spirit of religious as well as of other dreams. 
(iv.) Many of the inconsistencies and incongruities were due to 
the fact that the author, as an apocalyptist, inherited old tradi- 
tions which not only had passed through various phases before — 
they reached him, but had to be re-adapted to a later situation. 
The last-named consideration was first stated by Gunkel in his 
epoch-making Schépfung und Chaos (1895), and ever since then — 
the principles of the vreligionsgeschichtliche school have been 
recognised in the best literary criticism of the Apocalypse with 
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excellent results. Gunkel’s work did not supersede analytic literary 
criticism here any more than in the case of Genesis ; it rather 
corrected an ultra-literary bias. He himself failed to allow 
enough for the references to contemporary history (cp. Well- 
hausen’s critique in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 215 f.); he made 
extravagant claims for the Babylonian origin of the traditions 
(especially in ch. 12); and, at first, he failed to allow enough 
for the element of genuine prophetic vision and experiences in 
the book. But it is only in the light of the principles which he 
laid bare that a due estimate can be formed of the seer’s method 
in dealing with his material. 

The traditions employed in the book reach back primarily to OT 
prophecies like those of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah ; several of the visions 
imply that the seer had been brooding over such scriptures. But neither 
their shape nor their content is explicable apart from a wider use of such 
traditions as were current in pseudepigrapha like Enoch and books of the 
later Judaism like Tobit and the Psalter of Solomon. There are also 
elements akin to Zoroastrian, Babylonian, Greek, and Egyptian eschatology 
and cosmology which were not altogether derived indirectly from the 
apocalyptic channels of the later Judaism. For the mythological back- 
ground, ¢.g., of 6, cp. H. Gressmann in Deutsche Literaturzectung 
(1907), 2252f., and M. W. Miiller in ZVW. (1907) 290-316; for the 
astrological basis of the Parthian tradition in 9", Fries in Jahrb. fiir 
dze klass. Alterthum. (1902) 705f.; for the mythological basis of 12, 
Calmes (RB., 1903, 52-68) and B. Allo (RB., 1910, 509-554), Cheyne’s 
Bible Problems (195-207), and Pfleiderer’s Early Christian Conceptions of 
Christ, 56f.; for 19!"-*1 see Gressmann’s Ursprung d. Isr.-jiid. Eschato- 
logie, 136f. ; and for 20%, see HAZ. i. 203f., and Klausner’s MMesszan. 
Vorstellungen d. jud. Velkes tm Zeit d. Tannatten, 61 f. 


§ 3. Structure.—The first passage where a source becomes 
visible is 74-8. Ch. 7 is not a literary unit with editorial touches 
(Weyland, Erbes, Bruston, Rauch), but the combination of a 
Jewish (Jewish Christian: Volter, J. Weiss) fragment (718: so, e.g., 
Vischer, Schmidt, Pfleiderer, Porter, Bousset, von Soden, Scott, 
Wellhausen) with an original delineation in 791’, The scenery 
of the former (cp. 141) is not organic to the prophet’s outlook. 
The winds are never loosed, the sealing is not described, and the 
sealed are not seen. The collocation of the fragment with what 
precedes (winds = 61%, numbering = 64, seals = 61", standing = 6°) 
is editorial. Its connection with what follows depends on whether 
718 and 79!” are meant to represent the same group viewed from 
a different standpoint—as if John applied the Jewish oracle to 
the real Jews, God’s Israel of faithful Christians—or different 
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persons, the 144,000 being Jewish Christians as opposed to the 
numberless multitude of Gentile Christian martyrs. Upon the 
whole, the tenor of the Apocalypse tells in favour of the hypothesis 
that 7°17 represents 71° read in the light of 5° (so, e¢.g., de Wette, 
Bruston, Porter, Wellhausen, Hoennicke’s /C. 194f.) with a 
specific application to the candidatus martyrum exercitus. 

In ro!!! the author drops the figure of a roll of Doom being 
opened, and describes the subsequent oracles as a BuBAapisuov of 
prophecy émi Aaots kat veo Kat yAdooats Kat Baciredor TodAots, 
whose contents he had digested. For some reason, perhaps to 
make room for this new source, he omitted a seven-thunders 
cycle. The following oracles (11-13, perhaps even 11-19) in- 
corporate, in whole or part, this @vBAapidiov (so, e.g., Sabatier, 
Weyland, Spitta, Pfleiderer, and J. Weiss), although its origin 
(Jewish or Christian), date (Neronic or Vespasianic), and exact 
outline can no longer be determined with any precision, owing to 
the freedom with which the composer has worked over his source. 
Thus 11}? is commonly taken as a scrap of the Zealots’ prophecies, 
just before a.D. 70 (so, e.g., Bousset, Wellhausen, Baljon, J. Weiss), 
but the whole of 1118 is more probably a Jewish (or Jewish 
Christian) oracle of that period.* In 111*-8 the prophet leaves 
his source in order to herald the final crisis by noting the seventh 
trumpet and the third woe, in an overture which leads up to two 
sagas drawn from the mythological background of messianism. 
121-17 represent a Jewish source edited and probably translated 
by the writer, but the real problem of the passage lies not in its 
literary analysis but in the determination of the precise form of 
the sun-myth (Greek, Egyptian, or Babylonian) which the Jewish 
original adapted for messianic purposes. 13'1° is one of the 
passages in which a Caligula-source has been more than once 
detected, either Jewish (Spitta, Pfleiderer, de Faye, O. Holtz 
mann, Rauch) or Christian (Erbes, Bruston, Briggs), mainly 
because ‘Caligula’ in Greek and Hebrew answers to the early 
variant (616) of the Beast’s number; but the source might as 
readily be Neronic or Vespasianic (Kohler, J. Weiss, etc.). The 
ghastly scene in 14/49, with its abrupt allusion to ¢he city (v.”), 
belongs to the same cycle of tradition as 111-18, but it is not quite 


* Abbott, however, points out that in Ezekiel and Zechariah, two of the 
main models for John, the measuring of the temple does not take place till 
after the old temple has fallen. He is right in contending that John’s 
attitude to such items of history is that of a poet, not of an exact historian. 
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certain whether it is a fragment, Jewish (Sabatier, Pfleiderer, 
Rauch) or Jewish Christian (Schon, Erbes, Bruston, J. Weiss, 
etc.), or simply an original sketch on the basis of tradition. The 
twofold thread of tradition in 16126 is obvious, but again the 
author may have twisted together the ideas of (a) a last conflict 
between God and the world-powers, and (4) Rome’s ruin at the 
hands of Nero redivivus and the Parthians, without using written 
sources. The latter idea proleptically introduces 17 (see p. 505), 
where the main difficulty is to ascertain whether there are two 
sources or one, whether both are Jewish, and whether the 
revision indicates one hand or two (cp. Peake, //VZ. 161 f.). 
1714 is an abrupt proleptic allusion to 191-21, but the writer 
first of all edits (in 1879- 24) an earlier doom-song over the fall 
of Babylon-Rome which voices, like the source underlying 17, 
the exultation as well as the indignation of a Jewish apocalyptist 
over the guilty, glorious empire. In 19121, and especially in its 
horrible finale, one would be almost relieved to discover a Jewish 
source (so, ¢.g., Vischer, Sabatier, de Faye, Weyland, Spitta, von 
Soden); but neither here nor even in 20 are the results of the 
literary analysis convincing. More plausibility attaches to the 
analysis of 219-225, which is the imaginative delineation of a 
Christian ideal (1115-!”) in terms of a Jewish tradition originally 
describing an earthly Jerusalem surrounded by the respectful 
nations of the world. Several traits in the sketch (e.g. 2112 16 
2124-274 22%. 8a. 5) are plainly inappropriate in the new settting 
to which they have been transferred, but they are retained not 
only for the sake of their archaic association, but in order to 
round off the pictorial description of the eternal city. They do 
not necessarily prove the existence of the Jewish source which 
most critics find in the whole passage, and some prefer to trace 
under the repetitions and parallelisms a dual Christian ending 
(so, ¢.g., Erbes and Selwyn). 

The comparatively well-marked unity of the apocalypse does 
not exclude upon the one hand the possibility that it embraced 
sources of an earlier date which the author worked up for his 
own purpose, to meet the requirements of a later age. Even on 
the hypothesis that no sources were employed, it cannot have 
been the product of a single vision, much less composed or 
dictated at a sitting. The truer hypothesis, that earlier leaflets 
or fragments of tradition were re-set, although their date and 
shape and aim can no longer be ascertained with precision, 
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simply involves that the writer as a poet and a practical religious 
seer attached primary importance to the new sense which he 
found in the inherited materials. Upon the other hand, there may 
be traces (pp. 37f.) of subsequent editing, during the Trajanic 
period or later. (i.) The use of the book in Christian worship * 
(cp. 13 27 etc.) probably accounts for prose glosses like a@ ciow 
.. - Oeod (45), of ciow ... yay (5%), a eiow . . . dyiwv (5°), 
7 yap... éotiv (19°), 7 yap ... mpopyreias (191°), Kat 
KéexAntat . . . Geod (191%), and otros .. . mupds (2014), as well as 
for the references to the Lamb, e¢g., in 139 and 14% (i1.) 
Several cases of transposition or misplacement also occur within 
the traditional text. Thus (a2) 16 is an interpolation or a gloss 
misplaced perhaps from 38 or 33. (6) 18!4 has been displaced 
from its original position between the last ér and the first ore cf 
1823 (so Beza, Vitringa, Volkmar, Baljon, Weiss, and Konnecke, 
BFT. xii. 1. 37-38) by a copyist whose eye confused oz ot 
éumopot cov with of éumopot tovtwv. (¢) Probably 199-10 also 
has been disturbed from its original site at the close of 17, where 
the hierophant angel is speaking (cp. 17!7= 19%” words of Gad). 
The displacement in this case was not accidental, but due to 
a scribe who saw that the similar assurance in 215 228 related 
primarily to future bliss rather than to judgment, and who took 
the first A€yee not as a divine saying (cp. 21°), but as angelic 
(22). (ad) 2014», which is textually suspect in any case, is either 
a marginal gloss (so, Kriger: GGA., 1897, 34, von Soden, 
Wellhausen) or, more probably (cp. Haussleiter, 212-213), 
displaced from its original position after 20%, where it would suit 
the context better, since there is no question of any second 
death except for human beings. The misplacement was due to 
the attraction of @dvaros in 20! (e) The loose contexture of 
the epilogue (22°?!) is improved (cp. EGZ. v. 580-581) if 
vy.67 are placed between ® and ”, and }%-!2 interpolated between 
16 and 17, 

If the apocalypse, like the Fourth gospel, was edited prior 
to (or, in view of) its reception into the canon, the most likely 
traces of the process would be found in 11% and 221%!% The 
former passage, however, might conceivably have been added by 
the author, like the zpootwov of Thucydides, after he had 

* The liturgical element is naturally more prominent than in Ephesians ; 


cp. the antiphonal bursts of song (Zz. 2138-2140, 3242) in the congregation, 
the responsive amen in 5'4 7” etc. 
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finished the book as a whole. The change from the third 
person to the first (1%) is not unexampled in such cases, and 
a certain sententious objectivity is not unnatural at the com- 
mencement of an ancient writing when the author is introducing 
himself. A similar uncertainty besets the uncompromising claim 
in 221819 (cp. En 104!), which might be taken as part of the 
apocalyptic literary tradition (cp. ¢g. Slav. Enoch 487°). The 
likelihood, however, is that it represents an editorial note (so 
Jn 2174) designed to authenticate the writing as in the direct 
succession of the OT prophecies (cp. Jos. Azz. xx. 11. 2), 
possibly also to warn wilful or careless copyists (so Eus. AZ. 
v. 20). Whether written by the author or appended by an 
editor, it definitely asserts that the apocalypse is entitled to the 
canonical privilege of the OT scriptures. 


This latter passage has been used, in recent developments of criticism upon 
fhe NT canon, to support the paradoxical thesis that the Apocalypse was the 
first NT scripture to become canonical (cp. Leipoldt, GX. i. 28f., Hans 
Windisch, ‘Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder der NT Kanons,’ 
ZNW., 1909, 148-174, with Harnack’s Reden u. Aufsatze, ii. 239f.), and 
that this claim of a book which contained sayings of the Lord, descriptions of 
God’s kingdom on earth, and church-epistles, paved the way for the subsequent 
canonization of the gospels, Acts, and epistles. 


-§ 4. Traces in early Christian literature—From an allusion 
like that of PAzlad. vi. 1 (orynAat eiow Kal tadou vexpov, éd’ ols 
yéypamra. povov 6vopata dvOpdrwv)= Apoc 317 (to Christians of 
Philadelphia, roujow atrov orvAov . . . Kal ypaww ér avrov Td 
dvopa Tov Geod pov KTA.), it is possible that Ignatius had read the 
apocalypse, but the occasional similarities of language between 
it and Barnabas (¢g. 1%4=Barn vii. 9, 215=Barn vi. 13, 
2210. 12 Barn xxi. 3, cp. Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 3) are insufficient 
to prove any literary filiation. If the testimony of Andreas is 
teliable, Papias knew the apocalypse; which is intrinsically 
likely, since its chiliasm would appeal to the bishop of Hierapolis 
as it did to Justin Martyr (AZol. i. 28, ois xadetra kai catavas 
kal OutBoXos, os ék TOV HueTépwv Tvyypaypatwv épevvycavres pabety 
divacbe, Dial. 81). Like the Fourth gospel, it became speedily 
popular in some gnostic circles. Cerdon and Marcion naturaliy 
would have nothing to do with it, but it circulated among the 
Marcosians and Valentinians as a sacred book, and the 
Montanists in particular, if we may judge from their opponents 
(Eus. #. £. v. 18) and from the scanty traces of their own 
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opinions (cp. Zahn’s GX. i. 205 f.), exploited it in the interests 
of their propaganda. 

The repeated echoes in the epistle from the churches at Vienne and 
Lyons (Eus. #. Z. v. 1) prove that it must have reachcd Gaul by about the 
middle of the second century. Indeed, Irenzus (v. 30. 1) could appeal not 
only to those who had seen John, but to maoe rots crovdalois kal apxators 
dvrvypdpos. If the language of Hermas (Vs. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) could be 
interpreted as referring to our apocalypse, it must have been known to the 
Roman church even prior to Justin Martyr. By the end of the second 
century, it was circulated not only at Alexandria (Clemens Alex.), but in the 
African churches (Tertullian). 

The use of the book by the Montanists especially led, by 
a curious phase of revulsion, to the earliest serious criticism 
which was levelled at it by any party within the church. It is 
significant that the first explicit reference to the apocalypse 
occurs in Justin Martyr’s Dza/. 81. He tells Trypho that, like 
all other orthodox Christians, he believed that there was to be 
not only a resurrection of the flesh but “‘a thousand years in 
Jerusalem, which will then be rebuilt, adorned, and enlarged, as 
the prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare.” In proof of 
this he interprets Is 6522 as a mystical reference to the thousand 
years of Ps go’, and then proceeds, kai ére 81) xal wap’ nuiv avnp 
Tis, @ dvoua Iwdvrys, els Tov atooTéAwy TOD XpicTod, ev azroKadvper 
yevonevy xidva ern Tojoev év ‘TepovooArp tos TO Huetéow Xprota 
murTevoavTas tpoepytevoev. Justin evidently ranks John, as the 
author of the apocalypse, in the prophetic succession. Tapa 
yap jpiv, he continues (82), cat méxpe viv mpopytiKa xapiopard 
éorw. Justin values the apocalypse because its evidence for 
the chiliastic eschatology was conveyed through prophetic 
ecstasy. Chiliasm, however, was not at all so popular in the 
Western church, and the Montanist movement tended to draw 
suspicion upon persons or books which claimed the prophetic 
spirit of ecstasy. This reaction was one of the influences which 
told against the reception of John’s apocalypse. Thus, in the 
anti-Montanist Muratorian Canon, the reference runs: ‘apoca- 
lypses etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.? Here John’s apocalypse has 
risen above Hermas, but not yet above the Petrine apocalypse. 
Among the most prominent critics who rejected its authority 
was Gaius, the Roman churchman at the opening of the third 
century. Prior to him the church-party who were afterwards 
dubbed the Alogi, had demurred to the symbolism of the book 
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as unedifying, and to some of its prophecies as fantastic and 
ridiculous ; but Gaius, who evidently attributed its composition to 
Cerinthus (cp. Schwartz’s Ueber der Tod d. Sohne Zebedai, 1904, 
33-45), took particular objection to its inconsistencies with the 
rest of the NT; e.g. 87 contradicted 1 Th 5?, 9°© was out of 
keeping with 2 Ti 3/78, and Satan (207) was already bound 
(Mt_48%). All this distaste for the book formed part and parcel 
of a strong antipathy in certain circles of the early church. “In 
the course of the third century the reaction in the East against 
the book was in full swing. ‘The rise of Greek Christian scholar- 
ship during the ‘long peace’ after Severus (a.D. 211-249) made 
men more conscious of the critical difficulties of common author- 
ship of Apocalypse and gospel. The slackening of persecution 
set free the natural recoil of the Hellenic spirit against the 
apparent materialism with which the rewards of the blessed and 
the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem are portrayed” (C. H. 
Turner, /7S. x. 372). The fortunes of the apocalypse, after 
this point, form a chapter in church history. ‘Though its unpopu- 
larity in the Syrian and Greek churches (cp. Gwynn, of. cé#. civ.) 
did not prevail in the end over the acceptance of it by the Latin 
churches of the West, yet this movement of antipathy threw up the 
first piece of serious literary criticism upon the book. ‘‘ Between 
350 and 450, Greek texts of Revelation were rare in the Eastern 
half of the empire. The best minds of the Greek church, men 
such as Eusebius Pamphili, and Dionysius of Alexandria, denied 
its Johannine authorship. Living in an age when old Greek was 
still the language of everyday life, they were too conscious of the 
contrasts of style which separate it from the Fourth gospel to 
accept the view that a single author wrote both. Having to 
accept John the apostle as author of one or the other, they 
decided in favour of the gospel. In the West, on the other 
hand, where both documents circulated only in a Latin dress, 
men were unconscious of these contrasts of style, and so found 
no difficulty in accepting both as writings of the apostle John” 
(F. C. Conybeare, Zhe Armenian Text of Revelation, pp. 161 f.). 

Dionysius grounds his objections to the apocalypse not on 
the score of its millenarian teaching, although he had been in 
controversy with an Egyptian bishop called Nepos on that very 
point, nor on the score of its obscurity, but on other grounds. 
In the second volume of his work wepi érayyeAuay (as cited by 
Eus. #. £. vii. 25) he refers to earlier Christians who had re- 
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jected the book entirely, after a careful and critical examination ; 
TWwes pev ov TaV TPO Nudv HAOETHTAY Kal averKevacay TavTYH TO 
BiBrlov, Kal exacrov KepddAaov duevOdvovtes AyvwoTdv TE Kal 
aovrdéyiorov arodaivovres PevdecOai te THY exrypadyy. “Iwavvov 
yap ovk etvat A€yovotv, GX’ otd aroxddupw civar THY oPddpa Kal 
Taxel KeKadupMeVyV TO THS Ayvolas TapameTadcpatt. These views, 
together with the attribution of the book to Cerinthus, plainly 
refer to the second-century criticisms passed by the so-called 
Alogi and Gaius. Dionysius, however, hesitates to follow this 
radical lead. He thinks that the apocalypse is the work of “a 
holy and inspired person” called John, but, he adds, ‘*I would 
be slow to admit (od piv fadiws av ovvOeiunv) that he was the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James,” the author 
of the Fourth gospel and the First epistle. The evidence he 
leads is purely internal. (1) The John of the apocalypse 
expressly mentions himself by name, unlike the author of the 
gospel and the epistle. Who this John was, is not certain (zotos 
d€ ovTos, adynAov). Had he been the beloved disciple, he would 
have indicated this. Perhaps, of the many Johns, he was John 
Mark or another John of Asia Minor. “AdAov d€ tiva ofpar Tav 
év “Acia yevomevwr, evel Kal dvo daciv év Edeow yevéobat pyjpara 
Kal éxdtepov Iwavvov <yeoGar. With this conjecture on the 
authorship, he then passes on (2) to differentiate the apocalypse 
from the Fourth gospel (and First epistle) in style and conception. 
Compared with the latter, he premises, the apocalypse has a 
distinctly foreign look (aAAouordrn dé Kai evn, pyre ehartopevyn 
pyTe yeaTviaoa TovTwy pydevi, axeddv, as eElzrety, pyde ovdAdaByV 
mpos avTa Kowny éxovca). This general impression of an alien 
origin is borne out by a scrutiny of the language (rs dpdcews). 
The gospel and epistle “are composed not only in faultless 
Greek (drraictws Kata THY tov “EXAnvev dwvyv), but with great 
skill in their expressions, their arguments, and the arrangement 
of their expositions (zoAAod ye det BapBapdv twa pOdyyov 7 
corouktopLov 7) GAws idwwricpov ev adrois edpeOnvar)”; the author 
had the double gift of knowledge and of expression. As for the 
author of the apocalyse, says Dionysius, “I will not deny that 
he had seen revelations and received knowledge and prophecy, 
but I notice that his dialect and language are not correct Greek 
(obx dxpuBds éAAnvilovoav); he makes use of barbarous con- 
structions (idwwpacty BapBaprxois), and sometimes of actual 
solecisms (xai wou kat coXo.kiCovta).” 
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The solecisms are patent. The only question is how far they 
are due to lack of culture or to the influence of Semitic idiom. 
The Hebraistic colouring is evident in anomalous phrases like 
diddoxe with dat. (2), after 5 9195), the variation in the gender 
of Anves (q29- 20 after Is 63%), the collocation of fem. substantives 
and mascul. adjectives or participles (e.g. 4! 114 17°), or of 
nominatives and accusatives (108 113, also 5° 14°7- 14 etc.), or of 
nominatives in apposition to genitives (15 31%), datives (g!*), and 
accusatives (22° 20), and mannerisms of style such as the nomin. 
pendens placed at the opening of a sentence for emphasis (e.g. 
312 68 etc.), and the redundant airds in relative clauses (38 72-9 
etc.). These are due in part to the translation of Hebrew or 
Aramaic sources, in part to the influence of the LXX, which is 
more marked than in the Fourth gospel—e.g. in the use of 
phrases like the temple of the tent of testimony (cp. Ex 40% etc.), 
évémuov (=959), the repetition of prepositions (71-9 1618 etc., cp. 
Zec 61°), and of special words (see odpxas in 1918, with 161% and 
Fees): 

The criticism of Dionysius thus opens up the problem of the 
relation between the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel, in- 
cluding the authorship and (inferentially) the date of the former. 

§ 5. Zhe Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel.—The relationship 
of the two books is best solved by attributing them to the same 
school or circle in Asia Minor but to different authors. Such 
affinities of thought and style as are evident in both writings 
(e.g., the relation of God, Christ and the believer; keeping God’s 
word or commandments; the use of parentheses and of the 
antithetical method), imply no more than the use of a common 
religious dialect which contemporary writers of the same group 
might fairly be expected to share, for ail their idiosyncrasies. It 
is the iatter which are decisive. The apocalypse ignores many 
of the most characteristic and favourite terms of the Fourth 
gospel, eg. aAnfea, aAnOys, aAnOads, dvTi, amexpiOn Kal cirev, 
adlevat Tas dpaptias, OcacAa1, ide, tdvos, Kafws, pevTol, wavToTE, 
Tappycia, wwore, vd (accus.), and xépa. Furthermore, it often 
uses the language of the gospel in a way of its own; the aiwveos 
of the latter it employs only once (14°), and it never connotes 
it with €wy; dgios takes the infinitive, not wa; épyou replaces 
eXGé; gas and 6 xécpos are invariably physical, not spiritual ; 
éxetvos is never substantival, w«ay never transitive; ‘IepovoaAnp 
is substituted for ‘IepocdAvya, and ovy is never used of historical 
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transition. These instances might be multiplied (cp. Bret- 
schneider’s Probabilia, 150-161 ; Liicke, pp. 660f. ; J. Réville, Ze 
guatrieme évangile, 26-47, 333 f.; Selwyn’s Christian Prophets, pp. 
81f., 222f.).* It must suffice here to point out that the apoc. 
reserves 76 dpviov for Christ, while the gospel confines dpviov to 
Christians and uses 6 dyvos tov Geod for Christ. Their common 
use of the redemptive function of the Lamb is not distinctive ; 
it was widespread in primitive Christendom. The apparent 
coincidence of the Logos is still less real; the applications of 6 
Aéyos in Jn 12© and of 6 Adyos rod Heod in Apoc 19! are drawn 
from totally different soils in pre-Christian Judaism and turned 
to alien ends. Affinities of style like the use of wa or of ék 
(after ede, typetv) are unimportant.t In several cases, as in 
that of the Logos, the presence of similar or identical phrases 
only betrays the radical difference of standpoint between the two 
books; ¢g. oxynvew in Jn 114 and Apoc 7, and Jesus receiving 
from the Father (Jn 1o!8 and Apoc 24). 

The strong linguistic presumption against the theory that the 
relationship of the two books is one of common authorship, is 
amply corroborated by the differences of religious thought, christo- 
logical, spiritual, and eschatological. Christians in the apocalypse 
are never bidden love God or Christ (the éydzy of 2* 9 is mutual 
affection between members of the church); on the contrary, 
they are ranked as dotAo, which in Jn 15) is explicitly de- 
scribed as an inferior relationship from which Jesus has raised 
his disciples. Similarly, the conception of believers as children 
or sons of God is wholly absent from the apocalypse; the 
solitary allusion (217) in the latter is eschatological, and even so 
it is an OT quotation. All this tallies with the remarkable 
difference of emphasis in the idea of God. He is a dazzling, 
silent, enthroned figure of majesty, not a Father in direct touch 
with his children on earth. God’s love { is only once mentioned, 
and that casually in an eschatological prediction (209 ry modw 
THY iyarnuevnv) ; the fatherhood of God (for Christ’s sonship, cp. 

* Selwyn, like Thoma (ZWT., 1877, 289-341), regards the gospel as a 
correction of the Apocalypse. 

+ ‘*So far as these tests [¢.e. of language and style] can go, they strengthen 
the criticism of Dionysius, who (we must remember) was a Greek, weighing 
stylistic and grammatical differences found in books written in his own 
language” (J. H. Moulton, Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 490). 


+ Christ’s love is rather more prominent (1° 3°, cp. 3%), but this is not @ 
specifically ‘ Johannine’ trait. 
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16 227 35.21 741) is ignored entirely (even in 217 eds is substituted 
for the OT eis zarépa); and the conception of the Spirit is 
purely prophetic,* in as sharp contrast to the Fourth gospel as 
the concrete, realistic eschatology. It is not too much to say 
that such idiosyncrasies decisively outweigh any affinities of 
language or conception which may be urged to the contrary. 


Bruston (Ztudes sur Daniel et [ Apocalypse, pp. 74f.) surmounts the 
difficulty of the style by conjecturing that while John the apostle composed 
the gospel and epistles, the apocalypse (or rather, Bruston’s second source 
for it) was not written till after his death by one of his disciples, ‘ peut-étre 
sur la recommendation que le vieillard lui en avait faite avant sa morte et 
d’aprés le récit qu’il lui avait fait oralement de la révélation et des visions © 
quwil avait eues a Patmos.’ This, however, fails to meet the crucial dis- 
crepancy of religious outlook f (especially in eschatology) between the 
apocalypse and the Fourth gospel. The same objection is valid against 
Zahn’s (/VT. § 74) view that while the gospel and epistles were revised by 
friends of John, who knew more about Greek than he did, the apocalypse 
was left unpolished. The reason alleged for this (‘‘the more important the 
contents, the less important the form”), that a prophet transcribing his 
visions is less inclined than a historian or teacher to embellish the first draft, 
involves the extraordinary assumptions that the contents of a gospel are less 
important than those of a prophetic ecstasy, and that the apocalypse is no 
more than the transcript of ecstatic visions. 


§ 6. Date.—The Neronic date (ze. prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem and after Nero’s massacre of the Roman Christians) 
appeals especially to those who feel the dramatic situation of 
passages like 11'#, and who decline to admit the use of any 
sources. It is handicapped, however, by (a) the phase of the 
Nero-redivivus myth which the apocalypse represents, and above 
all by (4) the fact that no worship of the emperor, which is 
adequate to the data of the apocalypse, was enforced until 
Domitian’s reign. ‘The hypothesis of a date during Vespasian’s 
reign (so, ¢.g., B. Weiss, Dtsterdieck, Bartlet: 44., 388f., C. A. 
Scott) evades (a) but not (4). Vespasian did not take his 
official divinity very seriously. There is no record of any 
persecution during his reign; such might conceivably have 

* We even get the angelus interpres of the apocalyptic tradition and the 
seven spirits of the older Babylonian or Persian mythology. 

f ‘‘ The writer of the Fourth gospel has a very definite conception of how 
the Lord spoke on earth ; it is difficult to think that the same writer at any 
period should have represented Him as speaking after the manner—the quite 
distinct and sustained manner—in which He speaks in the Apocalypse. The 
earlier date does not help us out of this difficulty” (J. A. Robinson, /7S., 
1908, p. 9). 
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taken place, but Christians seem to have enjoyed a comparative 
immunity under him, and our available knowledge* of the 
period renders it unlikely (cp. Linsenmayer’s Bekimpfung des 
Christentums durch den romischen Staat, 1905, 66f.) that any- 
thing occurred either under him or under Titus to call forth 
language so intense as that of the apocalypse. Some parts of 
the book (e.g. in 13 and 17) may be referred to (Jewish ?) sources 
of this period, but the manifesto as a whole demands a concrete 
situation for which the relations of the empire and the church 
during the eighth decade of the first century do not furnish any- 
thing like sufficient evidence. The most probable solution is 
that, when John wrote, Christians were being persecuted here 
and there in Asia Minor for what Domitian regarded as the 
cardinal offence of refusing to acknowledge him as the divine 
head of the empire. It is not necessary to assume that any 
widespread ‘ persecution’ in the later and technical sense of the 
term was before the prophet’s mind. He himself (1%) had been 
only banished or imprisoned like some of his friends (2!, cp. 
Clem. Rom. 9). But from the position of matters he argued 
the worst. The few cases of hardship and martyrdom in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere were drops of rain, which warned him that 
a storm was rolling up the sky. Eusebius probably exaggerates 
when he speaks of “many others” along with Clemens and 
Domitilla (. Z. ii. 18), and the period of terror was admittedly 
short (HZ. £. xx. 9-11, cp. Tert. Agol. 5), but it dinted the 
tradition of the second century deeply, and in any case the 
crisis opened John’s mind to the fundamental issues at stake. 
It is this sense of the irreconcilable antagonism between the 
imperial cultus and Christianity, rather than any specific 
number of martyrdoms, which accounts for the origin of the 
apocalypse during the latter years of Domitian. Its language 
and spirit reveal a situation at once more serious and definite 
than any caused by earlier allusions to persecution for Zhe ame 
or My Name which obtained more or less widely after the 
Neronic outburst (see p. 323). John sees another name set up 
against the name of Christ, and he stamps it as the essence of 
blasphemy to recognise any such title. ‘The Domitianic demand 
for what John dubbed the worship of the Beast is to be met by 

* The alleged evidence from Suetonius (Vesg. 15) and Hilary of Poitiers 


(c. Avian. 3) for a persecution under Vespasian is not worth the trouble of 
weighing. On the title udprus, see Kattenbusch (ZV W., 1903, 111-127). 
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passive resistance on the part of those who put loyalty to Christ 
above any other loyalty. 

The Domitianic date thus offers a fair explanation of this 
apocalypse’s references to the worship of the Beast, in the 
light of contemporary history during the latter part of the first 
century. It is also (a) in line with the earliest tradition, 
and (4) corroborated by the internal evidence of the document 
itself. 

(a) Wherever Epiphanius derived his information that John’s 
exile and release took place during the reign of Claudius (Zaer. 
li. 12, 233), it is palpably a wrong tradition, unless the tradition 
meant Nero, whom Epiphanius carelessly calls by his second 
name. So far as the early church had any tradition on the 
subject, it referred the banishment to Domitian’s reign. 

The tradition emerges first in Irenzeus, whose remark on the name of 
antichrist is quoted (in Eus. &. Z. iii. 18) as follows: ef dé dvadavéddv év rw 
voy Kaip@ KnpitTecOae Totvoua avrod, dv éxelvov Av éppéOy Tod Kal ri 
admokd\upiv éopakdros. ovdé yap mpd modXov Xpdvov EwpdOn, GAA oXEDdY emi 
Ths nuerepas yeveds, mpds Tw TéAer THS AopeTiavod dpxjs. It is not possible to 
turn the force of this passage by pleading (so, e.g., Simcox, Selwyn) that 
Irenzeus confused the reign of Domitian with his (cp. Tac. Azst. iv. 2. 11) 
temporary regency in A.D. 70 (January to October), or by referring éwpdAn to 
6 ’Iwdvyys instead of to  dmoxduyis (so, e.g., Wetstein, MacDonald’s Life 
and Writings of St. John, New York, 1880, 169, E. Bohmer: Uber Verfasser 
und Abfassungszeit des Apokalypse, pp. 30f., Bovon,* and Chase, /7S. viii. 
431-435). The latter is particularly unsuccessful (cp. Abbott, Dzaz. 29774) ; 
the subject of éwpd@y is plainly the apocalypse just mentioned, and, as 
Irenzeus elsewhere (¢.g. ii. 22. 5) declares that John lived till the reign of 
Trajan, there would be no sense in saying that he was seen during Domitian’s 
régime. 

(4) Ch. 17 discloses a plurality, or at least a duality, of 
literary strata as well as of traditions. ‘Those who postulate a 
Jewish source (so, ¢g., Vischer, Weyland, Charles, Schmidt, 
Sabatier, Ménégoz, von Soden) usually make it a Vespasianic 
oracle, prophesying doom for Rome as the persecutor of God’s 
people. When the source is taken to be Christian, the 
Domitianic editor’s hand is found especially in 171! (so Harnack : 
TU. ii. 3. 134f.3; ACL. ii. 1. 245-246, Briggs, Gunkel, J. Weiss, 
etc.). But neither on these hypotheses, nor on those of two 
sources (¢.g. Wellhausen), are the data of the passage quite clear. 
The strata of tradition can be seen overlapping more clearly than 
the editorial processes of revision or combination. Thus, in 

* Cp. Hort’s ed. pp. 41-42, and Jacquier, ZVZ. iv. 317-318. 
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vy.8: 12f the Beast is the infernal Nero redivivus, while v.!@ 
identifies Domitian with Nero the Beast; and it is hard to 
believe that one and the same writer could simultaneously regard 
Domitian as a second Nero and expect Nero redivivus as a semi- 
supernatural power. Upon the whole, one of the least unsatis- 
factory solutions is to take 44 as a Domitianic gloss by the 
Christian editor, who also added ® (if not all of ®) and “toa 
Vespasianic (Jewish ?) oracle in 17** which anticipated the down- 
fall of Rome at the hands of Nero redivivus and his Eastern 
allies. The reckoning of the seven Roman kings, which resembles 
the calculations of 4 Esdras and Barnabas (4), begins with 
Augustus* (so Tacitus) and passes over the three usurpers 
(Galba, Otho, and Vitellius; cp. Suet. Vesfas. 1), as provincials 
would naturally do, to whom the struggle of the trio was no more 
than a passing nightmare. The sixth and reigning emperor (6 ef 
gow) is Vespasian, with whom the Flavian dynasty took up the 
imperial succession after Nero’s death, which ended the Julian 
dynasty, had well-nigh broken up the empire (13). Vespasian’s 
successor, Titus, is to have only a brief reign. As a matter of 
fact, it did not last more than a couple of years. After him, the 
deluge! Nero redivivus (ro @npiov), who had already reigned 
(6 jv), but who meanwhile was invisible (kat ovd« éorw), is to 
reappear from the abyss, only to be crushed finally (kai eis 
drddevav trayer). Thus the downfall of the persecuting empire 
is to be heralded by the advent after Titus of one belonging to 
the seven (ék trav éxrrd éotwv) emperors who, on the traditional 
reckoning of the Zeads, were to see the rise and fall of Rome. 
The author of v.41, living under Domitian, is obliged to identify 
the latter with Nero (as in another sense some of his own pagan 
subjects did);+ but he still anticipates the imminent crisis 
predicted by his source. It is plain, therefore, that a Vespasianic 
oracle has been brought up to date in v.4; the course of actual 
history had broken through the eschatological scheme at one 
point, but, while the prophet seeks (in the contemporary and 

* Augustus=oceBaordés, a word which had (especially in Asia Minor) the 
distinctly religious connotation of worshipful, was one of the dvéyara 
Bdracgpnulas (13') which horrified the prophet John. 

+ The caluus Nero gibe of the Romans had a sterner replica in early 
Christianity (cp. Eus. @. Z. iii. 17: 6 Aoweriavis . . . TehevT&v ris Népwvos 
GeoexOpias Te Kal Beouaxias: Suddoxov éavrdv Kareorjoaro. devrepos O7jTa TOP 


Kal’ iuov avexlver Suwypniv, xalrep Too waTpds air@ Overwraciavod pndev cad 
huey &rowov éxwojncavTos). 
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nistorical note of v.!)* to repair the latter, he adheres firmly to 
his belief in it. 


No literary filiation can be established between the apocalypse and any 
other NT writing which throws light upon its date. But one incidental 
water-mark of the Domitianic period, first pointed out by S. Reinach, occurs 
in 68 (cp. the present writer’s study in Zxp. 1908, Oct., 359-369), where the 
immunity of wine may be a local allusion to Domitian’s futile attempt (in 
A.D. 92) to check the cultivation of the vine in the Ionian provinces. 

The post-Neronic period is indicated by two other minor traits. (i.) The 
language, ¢.g., of 13'* is sometimes used to prove that the apocalypse breathes 
the atmosphere of the wild commotion and anarchy between A.D. 70. This 
interpretation is certainly truer to the data than that which finds an allusion 
to the murder of Julius Cesar (so, ¢.g., Gunkel, Porter, and Bruston), or to 
Caligula (Spitta). But the point of the oracle is that this weltering chaos 
had passed, leaving the empire stronger than ever, under the Flavians. The 
apocalyptist looks back upon the bloody interregnum which followed Nero’s 
death. The collapse of the Julian dynasty, so far from proving fatal to the 
State, had simply aggrandised its influence; the tradition of the wounded 
head (Dn 8°) had been fulfilled. This retrospective attitude, together with 
the belief in Nero redivivus, points away from the Neronic period. (ii.) A 
further proof that the apocalypse could not have been written earlier than 
the eighth decade of the first century is furnished by the evidence of Polykarp 
(ad Phil. 11°, cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. 252 f.), which shows that the 
church at Smyrna could hardly have had, by a.D. 70, the history presupposed 
in 28-1, 

Several reasons contributed to the popularity of the seventh 
decade date. (i.) The Tubingen school required it for their 
thesis that the Balaamites and Nicolaitans were Pauline 
Christians whom the narrower faith of John the apostle attacked 
(cp. Hausrath, iv. 256f., and Baur’s Church History of First Three 
Centuries, i. pp. 84-87). Soon after Paul left Asia Minor, John 
settled there and wrote this vigorous pamphet in which he 
congratulated the metropolitan church of Ephesus for having 
detected false apostles like Paul, and for having resisted the 
subtle encroachment of the latter’s Gentile Christian propaganda. 
It is no longer necessary to refute this theory, except to point 
out that, when the Neronic date and the Johannine authorship 
are maintained, there is a much more plausible case for it than 
several conservative critics appear to realise. (ii.) Those who 


* John’s revisal of the seven heads is paralleled by the author of Daniel’s 
addition of the eleventh horn to the traditional ten, under similar historical 
exigencies. Bruston, Zahn, and Clemen (ZVW. ii. 109f., xi. 204f.) are 
among the few critics who still refuse to see any reference to Nero the 
infernal revenant. 
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ascribed both the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel to the 
apostle, naturally required a long period during which his 
thought and style were supposed to mature.* (iii.) The 
allusions in 111% and elsewhere were taken to imply the period 
prior to the final destruction of Jerusalem, upon the view that 
the apocalypse reflected the contemporary situation in Palestine 
—a view not dissimilar to that which placed Hebrews in the 
same decade. The recognition of Palestinian traditions and 
sources removes any difficulty about the later date which may be 
felt on this ground. 


For recent defences of the Neronic date, see Hort (cp. JC. 160 f.), Simcox, 
Selwyn (of. czt. pp. 215f.), and B. W. Henderson (Lzfe ana Principate of 
Nero, 439f.). The Domitianic date is argued, in addition to older critics like 
Mill, Hug, and Eichhorn, by Hofmann, Lee, Havet, Milligan (Dzscusszons, 
75-148), Alford, Gloag (Zutrod. Joh. Writings), Salmon (NT. 221-245), 
Schafer (Zz7/. 347-355), Godet, Holtzmann, Cornely, Belser, Jiilicher, 
Weizsicker, Harnack (ACL. ii. 1. pp. 245 f.), McGiffert (44. 634f.), Zahn, 
Wernle, von Soden, Adeney (JW7. 464 f.), Bousset, von Dobschiitz, Well- 
hausen, Porter, R. Knopf (WZ. 38f.), Abbott, Kreyenbihl (Das Huglm der 
Wahrheit, ii. 730f.), Forbes, Swete, A. V. Green (Zpheszan Canonical 
Writings, 182f.), and A. S. Peake (77. 164 f.), as well as t, from outlying 
fields, by J. Réville (Origines de Pepiscopat, i. 209 f.), F. C. Arnold (Die 
Neronische Christenverfolgung, 1888), Neumann (ZC., 1888, 842-843, 
reviewing Arnold), Ramsay (CRZ. pp. 268-302, AT. xvi. 171-174, Seven 
Letters, 93-127), S. Gsell (Régne de Pémpereur Domitien, 1895, pp. 307 f.), 
Matthaei (Preussische Jahrb., 1905, 402-479), and E. T. Klette (Deze 
Chrestenkatastrophe unter Nero, 1907, 46-48). 


§ 7. Object.—Over two centuries earlier the great exemplar of 
apocalyptic literature had been published in order to nerve the 
faithful who were persecuted for refusing to admit the pre- 
sumptuous divine claims of Antiochus Epiphanes. John’s 
apocalypse is a latter-day pamphlet thrown up by a similar 
crisis. The prophet believed that the old conflict had revived 
in its final form; Daniel’s predictions were on the way to be 
fulfilled when a Roman emperor blasphemously claimed the 
title of dominus et deus, and insisted on the rites of the Cesar- 

* Cp. Hort (Apocalypse, p. x1), ‘‘ Without the long lapse of time and the 
change made by the fall of Jerusalem the transition cannot be accounted for. 
Thus date and authorship hang together. It would be easier to believe that 
the Apocalypse was written by an unknown John, than that both books 
belong alike to St. John’s extreme old age.” See below, § 8. 

+ Several critics who assign parts to an earlier date agree also that the 


final shaping of the book took place under Domitian (so, ¢.g., Erbes, Barth, 
and J. Weiss). 
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cultus as a test of loyalty.* This popular deification of the 
emperor, with the corresponding recognition of dea Roma, were 
particularly rampant in Asia Minor, and the apocalypse is a 
vigorous summons to the church to repudiate the cultus at all 
costs. Hence its emphasis upon the virtues of martyrdom and 
upon the speedy downfall of the Roman empire. 


‘*Rome shall perish! write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt.” 


The loyalist attitude of Paul, and even of the author of First 
Peter or of Clemens Romanus, is exchanged for a passionate 
belief that the empire is the incarnation of anti-divine power ; 
the prophet’s aim is to rally the faith of the church by heralding 
the imminent downfall of her oppressor. ‘The imperial cultus is 
taken to mean the last iniquity on earth, and Rome’s downfall 
means the downfall of the world. 

§ 8. Authorship.—The internal evidence thus shows a writer 
who was (or, was represented to be) an ardent Jewish Christian 
prophet named John, steeped in apocalyptic traditions, and in 
close touch with some of the Western Asiatic churches. The 
disjunctive canon which we owe primarily to the critical insight of 
Dionysius, Origen’s thoughtful scholar, further proves that he 
was not the author of the Fourth gospel (or, inferentially, of the 
First Epistle of John). 

(a) The hypothesis of John the apostle’s authorship f is 
ruled out by the acceptance of the tradition of his early martyr 
dom (see below, Chap. V. (C.)), and, even apart from this, it is im- 
probable, especially as presented by those who maintain that the 
Fourth gospel (with the Epistles) and the apocalypse were both 
written by him at the very end of his life. ‘The acceptance of 
the Domitianic date, which throws the apocalypse close to the 
Fourth gospel, renders it quite impossible to maintain the 
common authorship of both works, as though, e.g., a short exile 
at Patmos temporarily transformed (Ramsay, Seven Letters, 87) 
‘the head of the Hellenic churches in Asia Minor’ into a 


* For the literature, cp. Lindsay, Church and Ministry in Early 
Centuriées 2 (1903), 341, and ZGT. v. 400. 

+So, recently, B. Weiss, W. H. Simcox, C. A. Scott, Zahn, Batiffol 
(Lecons sur les évangiles*, 1907, 106f.), Stanton (GHD. i. 171f.), Lepin 
(Lorigine du quatr. évangile, 1907, 257f.), Jacquier (//VZ. iv. 321f.), and 
Abbott. _ 
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Hebrew seer. Even the relegation of the apocalypse to the 
earlier date, and the inference that twenty or twenty-five years’ 
residence in a Greek city like Ephesus improved John’s style 
and broadened his outlook into a more spiritual range, do not 
suffice to meet the facts of the case. As Liicke and Alford * 
have pointed out, the Greek of the Fourth Gospel and of the 
first Epistle of John is not that of the apocalypse in an 
improved and maturer state. ‘The difference,” as Swete rightly 
observes (pp. clxxvili—clxxix), “fis due to personal character 
rather than to relative familiarity with Greek. And when style 
expresses individual character it undergoes little material change 
even in a long life of literary activity, especially after the age 
which St. John must have reached in a.D. 69 or 70.” The 
fundamental difference in the use of language is corroborated, 
as the same writer adds, by an equally decisive difference in the 
attitude of both writers to Christianity, which is not fairly 
explained by making the apocalypse the expression of a 
rudimentary faith. ‘Even conceding the priority of the 
Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the apocalyptic to the 
evangelical teaching that which exists between rudimentary 
knowledge and the maturity of thought? And is it to be 
maintained that St. John’s conceptions of Christian truths were 
still rudimentary forty years after the ascension, and reached 
maturity only in extreme old age?” The answer to these 
searching questions must be in the negative. 

Even those who give up John’s authorship of the Fourth 
gospel fail to make out a good case independently for his 
authorship of the apocalypse. Thus the vindictive, passionate 
tone of the latter is connected with the temper displayed in the 
incident of Mk 9%8 (Lk 955); but in that case we should have 
to assume that the rebuke of Jesus produced no impression on 
one of the two disciples, and that forty years later he was un- 
affected by what he had heard his Master say. If it is hard to 
fit the personality of the beloved disciple or the mystical 
genius who wrote the Fourth gospel to the personality of the 
apocalyptic seer, there are almost as great psychological 
difficulties in the path of those who would associate him with 


* Milligan (Dzscusstons on the Apocalypse, 185-186) also dismisses this 
theory (held, ¢g., by Lightfoot, Galatians, 337, etc.) as ‘‘highly un: 
satisfactory.” 


— 
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the son of Zebedee. These would not be insuperable if the 
apocalypse showed other evidence of apostolic (Johannine) 
authorship, but the reverse is the case. Thus, in 37! (dow aira 
kaOioat per eod év 7d Opdvw pov) the writer attributes to Jesus 
the very prerogative which the Lord disclaimed (Mk 10%). In 
1122 the inviolability of the Jerusalem-vdos is assumed, in 
contrast to the explicit logion of Mk 131? (cp. Ac 6/4). The 
general scheme of the apocalypse, with its calculations of the 
end, is more in keeping with the eschatological methods of the 
later Judaism than with the spirit, eg., of Mk 12)!’, Mk 13%, 
Ac 188, and 71% (where the safeguarding of the elect precedes 
instead of following the crisis, where the four winds are agents 
of destruction instead of being geographical, and where the 
role of messiah is entirely omitted) differs from the synoptic 
scheme (Mk 1374-27) as 9!5 does from Mt 247 (so Gaius). These 
features suggest that the author was some early Christian prophet 
who sat looser to the synoptic tradition than one of the twelve 
would have done. This is borne out by the fact that he claims 
no apostolic authority, nor is there any evidence* that he had 
been an eye-witness of Jesus on earth. An apocalypse is not a 
gospel ; still, a personal friend is a personal friend, and the 
apocalyptic categories of 1°* are not such as might have been 
expected from one who had been numbered among the inner 
circle of the Galilean disciples. Finally, though 182° does not 
absolutely exclude the possibility that an apostle wrote it,—since 
apostles as well as prophets might describe objectively the order 
to which the prophet belonged,—the objective and retrospective 
tinge of 2114 (the twelve apostles of the Lamb) suits a non-apostolic 
writer upon the whole better than an apostle. 


**One may wisely hesitate to define the area of the impossible, but it is 
surely in the highest degree unlikely . .. that an unlettered Galilean 
peasant should, in the stress of the Parousia expectation of those earliest years, 
have turned to literary investigation and Oriental learning, . . . and that, 
above all, one who had sat at the feet of Jesus could put forth a work in 
which the great teachings of the divine Fatherhood, the universal brotherhood, 
the spiritual kingdom scarcely appear, but in their place we hear hoarse cries 
for the day of vengeance, and see the warrior Christ coming to deluge the 
earth with blsod ” (Forbes, /xtern. Hadbhs to NT. iv. 96). 


* <¢ That the writer of Rev. need not have known Jesus, remains a strong 
indication that he did not know Him” (Porter, DZ. iv. 265); cp. Hoekstra, 
op. cét. 366 f. 
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(2) When the hypothesis of an apostolic authorship is set 
aside, the choice lies between the two figures suggested by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, each of whom has advocates in modern 
criticism. (i.) Some Asiatic prophet of that name (so, eg., 
J. Réville and Jiilicher). This is quite possible, as the name 
was common enough. (ii.) John Mark, however, is a more 
authoritative personality (Ac 13°18) than any unknown John, 
and his claims have been urged especially by Hitzig (Ueber 
Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, 1843, pp. 11f., 67-116), 
Weisse (Zvangelien-Frage, 1856, pp. g91f., 140, 180), and 
Hausrath (iii. 268),* as well as by those who (like Spitta and 
Volter) make him responsible for one of the sources underlying 
the book (see above, pp. 489f.). Dionysius, who does not 
connect John Mark with the second gospel, brings forward no 
stylistic argument from that quarter; he simply dismisses the 
suggestion on the ground that John Mark (Ac 13) did not 
accompany Paul into Asia Minor. This would be no valid 
argument against the theory, for John Mark may have settled 
subsequently there quite as well as John the apostle. Acts is as 
silent on the one as on the other, in this connection. Still, 
the share of Mark in the second gospel, if it does not absolutely 
exclude his composition of the apocalypse, does not favour it ; 
and, as the John-Mark hypothesis is a pure deduction from one 
or two statements and a large amount of silence in the early 
Christian literature, it has never commanded very much support. 

(c) The possibility that this apocalypse, like most of its class, 
may be pseudonymous (“qui hoc opus negabant esse Ioannis 
euangeliste, aut alium fuisse loannem ab euangelista credebant, 
quemadmodum duas posteriores epistolas adscribebant Ioanni 
non euangelistee sed presbytero, aut eum qui conscripsit librum 
id egisse, ut ab euangelista scriptus uideretur eoque locum suo 
instituto commodum affinxisse,” Erasmus) has also to be taken 
into account (so, ¢.g., Volkmar, S. Davidson, Weizsacker, Forbes, 
Wernle: U7c. i. 363, cp. Bacon in £xp., 1907, 233 f., and Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate, pp. 160f.), particularly in the 
form of a literary fiction under the name of John the apostle. 
A priori, the hypothesis is legitimate. On the other hand, an 


* Hausrath, however, will not decide between John Mark and some other 
John. In any case, the apocalyptist, he holds, was a Palestinian Christian 
who strongly objected to the liberal practices of Pauline adherents in the 
Asiatic churches. 
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early Christian apocalypse was not necessarily pseudonymous. 
Hermas is not. It is true that the apocalypse of Peter, which 
ranked along with John’s apocalypse in some circles of the early 
church, belongs to the pseudepigrapha; but here the apostolic 
characteristics are definitely drawn by the author, whereas John’s 
apocalypse contains no specific traits which would lead the 
reader to imagine that the seer was an apostle.* Another 
raison-d éire for pseudonymity is absent, viz. the consciousness 
that the prophetic spirit was no longer present in the church. 
Though the contents of the apocalypse are sometimes no more 
than a secondary product of the prophetic inspiration, some of 
its cardinal passages represent direct personal visions; the 
ante-dated predictions in the apocalypse (¢.g. in 13 and 17) are 
too subordinate to necessitate a recourse to pseudonymity here 
as in the older Jewish pseudepigrapha. On the other hand, if 
John the apostle was martyred early, it becomes more possible 
to conceive how the apocalypse was written under his name 
towards the close of the century, and modifications of the 
pseudonymous theory in this direction are upheld by those who 
find in it earlier fragments or traditions either of John the son of 
Zebedee (so, ¢.g., Erbes and Bruston), or of John Mark, or of 
John the presbyter (see above, p. 489). 

(dz) The last-named figure, however, may well have been the 
real author of the book. He suits the requirements at least 
better than any other contemporary who is known to us, and, 
unless we are content to share the pious agnosticism of 
Dionysius upon the apocalypse, as of Origen on Hebrews, or to 
adopt some form of the pseudonymous hypothesis, the balance 
of probability inclines to John the presbyter, who must have 
shared the prophetic and even the chiliastic aptitudes of the 
Asiatic circle to which he belonged,—this is a fair inference from 
his relation to Papias and the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus,— 
who was a palyris tod Kvpiov in the wider sense of the term (ze. 
a primitive Palestinian Christian), and who was one of the most 
important authorities in touch with the earlier apostolic tradition. 
It is more feasible to credit him with the rabbinic erudition and 
the eschatological lore of the apocalypse than one who was 
aypdppatos Kat iduwrns (Ac 438), 

* The seer is simply the drvother of his readers (19 6 ddeXdos tudv Kal 
avykowwvos). Paul in 2 P 3"isno more (6 dyamryres judy ddeddés), it is 
true, but there one apostle is supposed to be referring to another. 


33 
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This hypothesis, which goes back to Eusebius (basing on the hint of 
Dionysius), was suggested afresh by Vogel * and Heinrichs (in Koppe’s V7. 
1818), and worked out from different standpoints by Eichhorn, Rettig (Das 
erwetslich alteste Zeit f. d. Apocalypse, 1831), Bleek (cp. his Bettrage zur Ev. 
Kritik, 184-200), Liicke (SX., 1836, 654 f.), de Wette, Schenkel, Ewald, 
Wittichen, Wieseler, Mangold, Credner, Neander, Keim, Havet, O. Holtz- 
mann, Mejjboom, Diisterdieck, Selwyn, Erbes, Harnack, Bousset, Kohler, 
Lindenbein, von Soden, Heinrici (Ure. 1902, 126f.), A. Meyer (7#., 1907, 
138), and von Dobschiitz (Probleme d. apost. Zettalters, 1904, 91 f.). Grotius 
threw out a conjecture to explain it (‘credo autem presbytero, apostoli 
discipulo, custoditum hunc librum ; inde factum ut eius esse opus a quibusdam 
per errorem crederetur’), but it is favoured more or less tentatively by 
recent critics like Loisy (Ze Quatr. Evangile, 134), Swete, McGiffert, 
Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 420f.), Jacoby (Meutest. Etttk, 1899, 444-455), and 
Peake (JT. 152 f.). 


* Vogel’s idea was that 4-119 and 1°-3* were (Neronic) fragments, 
written by the apostle and subsequently edited by the presbyter, who (under 
Galba) was responsible for the apocalypse as a whole. 


CHAPTER V. 


(A) THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


LITERATURE. —(a) Modern editions—G. Hutcheson (London, 1657); 
Lampe’s Comm. Analytico-Exegeticus (1724); Semler’s Paraphraszs (1771) ; 
S. G. Lange (Weimar, 1797); H. E. G. Paulus (Phzlologisch-kritisch und 
historische Commentar uber den Evglm Joh. .1812); Kuinoel? (Leipzig, 
1817); L. Usteri’s Commentatio Critica (Ziirich, 1823); J. Munter’s 
Symbole ad interpret. Evang. Joh. ex marmoribus et nummts maxime graces 
(1826) ; Klee (1829); H. A. W. Meyer (1834, Eng. tr. 1875); Lassus, 
Commentaire philosophique (Paris, 1838); Lucke® (1840)*; A. Maier 
(1843 f.); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844-5); De Wette® (1846); Tholuck? 
(1857, Eng. tr. 1874); J. P. Lange (1860, Eng. tr. 1872f.); L. Klofutar 
(1862) ; Olshausen? (1862, Eng. tr. 1855); Ewald, Dze Johan. Schriften 
(1862); W. Baumlein (Stuttgart, 1863); D. Brown (Glasgow, 1863); J. J. 
Astié (Zxflicatéon de év. selon S. Jean, 1864); A. Bisping (1865); 
Hengstenberg? (1867f., Eng. tr. 1879-80); Burger (1863); Luthardt ? 
(1875-6, Eng. tr. 1876); Schaff (ed. of Lange; New York, 1872); H. 
W. Watkins (Ellicott’s Comm. 1879); Milligan and Moulton (Schaff’s 
Comm., vol. ii.); Westcott (Speaker's Comm. 1880)*3; C. F. Keil (1881) ; 
H. Conrad (Potsdam, 1882); P. Schanz (1885)*; Fillion (1887); Reynolds 
(Pulpit Comm. 1887-8); Whitelaw (1888); Wahle (1888); Godet 4 
(1903, Eng. tr. of third ed., Edin. 1888-9)* ; K. Schneider (1889); G. 
Reith (Edin. 1889); Wohlfart (1891); Plummer (CG7Z. 1893); Bugge 
(Germ. tr. by Bestmann, 1894); M. Dods (2G7. 1897); Knabenbauer 
(1897); A. Schroeder (Lausanne, 1899); M‘Clymont (C&. 1901); 
Ceulemans (Malines-Dessain, 1901); Schlatter? (1902); J. M. S. Baljon 
(1902); Petersen (1902); Blass, Huglm sec. Joh. cum var. lect. delectu 
(1902); B. Weiss (— Meyer ®, 1902)*; Loisy (1903) *; Calmes (1904) ; 
Gutjahr (1905) ; A. Carr (Cambridge, 1905); Belser (1905); Heitmuller# 





1¥For periodic surveys of the literature and detailed bibliographies, see, 
in addition to the works of Luthardt, Schiirer, Watkins, and Sanday, 
Pfitzenmeier’s Apergu des controverses sur le quatriéme Evangile (These de 
Strasbourg, 1850); H. J. Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Szbel-Werk, viii. (1866) 
pp. 56f. ; Pfleiderer (PAZ, 1902, 57-74); Conybeare (77., 1906, 39-62) ; 
A. Meyer (7R., 1906, 302f., 339f., 387f.); and H. L. Jackson, Zhe 
Fourth Gospel and some recent German Criticism (1906). 
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(SMZ. 1907); H. P. Forbes (lntern. Habks NT. iv. 1907}3 Westcott 
(Greek text and notes, 1908); Holtzmann-Bauer* (4C.* 1908); Well- 
hausen * (1908); Zahn? (ZX. 1900) *. 

(4) Studies. —(i.) against Johannine authorship :—Edward Evanson (7zhe 
Dissonance of the Four generally received Evangelists and the Evidence of their 
Authenticity examined, Ipswich, 1792);! Vogel, Zuglm Johannes und seine 
Ausleger, etc. (1801) ; Horst in Henke’s Museum fiir Religionswissen, i. 47 f. ; 
H. H. Cludius, Uvansichten (1808), pp. 50f., 350f.; Ballenstedt, Phzlo und 
Johannes (1812) ; Bretschneider, Probabclia de Evang. et epistolarum Johannis 
apostoli endole et origine (1820)*; H. C. M. Rettig, De guattuor Evang. 
Canonicorum origine (1824); Liitzelberger, Dze Kirchl. Tradition aber d. 
Afpostel Johannes, etc. (1840); B. Bauer, Kritzk d. Evang. Geschichte d. 
Johannis (1840) ; A. Schweitzer, Das Zuglm Johannzs (1841) ; Zeller ( Theol. 
Jahrb., 1845, 577 f., on internal evidence); Schwegler (4VZ. ii. 346f.); 
Baur, Die Kanontschen Evglien (1847); also in Theol. Jahrb. (1848), pp. 
264f. (on paschal controversy); Hilgenfeld, Das Euglm und die Briefe 
Johannis nach threm Lehrbegriff (1849) *, and Die Euglien nach chrer Stellung 
und geschicht. Bedeutung (1854); Volkmar, Dze Religion Jesu (1857); J. 
R. Tobler, Die Euglienfrage im allgem. und dee Johannisfrage insbesondere 
(1858); Weizsacker (/Jakrb. deutsche Theologie, 1859, 685 f., on ‘ Beitrige zur 
Charakter d. Johan. Evglms’); M. Nicolas, Etudes critiques sur la Bible, 
pp. 127f. (1864); Scholten, Het evangelté naar Johan. (1864, Germ. tr. 
1867); J. J. Tayler, Az attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel. . . (1867, second ed. 1870); J. C. Matthes, De ouderdom van het 
Johannes-evangelié (Leyden, 1867); E. V. Neale (Zheological Review, 1867, 
445-472); Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu* (1873); W. Cassels (SR. 
1874); Thoma, Dze Geneszs des Joh.-Evglms (1882)*; Jacobsen, Uvter- 
suchungen tiber das Joh.-Evglm (1884); M. Schwalb, Unsere vier Euglien 
erklart und kritisch geprift (1885); O. Holtzmann, Das Johannes-Evglm 
(1887)*; Briickner, Dze vier Euglien (1887); R. Mariano (Ure. iv. 45- 
110)* ; Cone (Gospel and its Earliest Interpret., 1893, 267-317, also in 
New World, 1893, 1-28); van Manen, OCL. §§32-40; J. Réville, Ze 
guatriéme évangile, son origine et sa valeur (1901); E. A. Abbott (Z#A&z. 
1761f.)*; P. W. Schmiedel (242. 2503f.); Loisy, Autour dun petet livre 
(1903, pp. 85-108); Wrede, Charakter und Tendenz des Joh.-Euglms 
(1903)*; Kreyenbiihl, Das Eugln der Wahrheit. Neue Lésung der Joh.- 
Frage (i. 1900, ii. 1905). (ii.) in favour of Johannine authorship :—L. 
Bertholdt, Verdstmzlia de origine Evangelit Johannis (Erlangen, 1805: 
gospel orig.=Aramaic notes); J. A. L. Wegschneider, Versuch einer 
vollstandigen Einleitung in das Evuglm Joh. (Gottingen, 1806); J. T. 
Hemsen, Dze Authentte d. Schriften d. Evang. Joh. untersucht (1823, reply 
to Bretschneider) ;? K. Frommann (SX., 1840, 853-930, against Weisse) ; 
Ebrard, Das Eugln Joh. und die neueste Hypothese tiber sezene Entstehung 


1Cp. a reply by Thos. Falconer: Certain Principles in Evanson’s 
Dissonance, etc., examined (Oxford, 1811); also the English reply to Strauss 
by Andrews Norton (Genuzneness of Four Gospels, 1837 f.). 

2 Other replies to Bretschneider by Olshausen (Die Echthett d. vier 
kanon. Evglien, 1823) and Crome (Probabilia hand Probabalia, 1824). 
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(1845, against Baur); Bleek’s Beetrage zur Evuglienkrittk (1846); A. 
Norton, Zvddences of Genuineness of Gospels* (1846-8, Cambridge, U.S.A.) ; 
Ebrard’s Wissensch. Krittk? (1850, third ed. 1868, pp. 328 f.); A. Ritschl 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1851, pp. 500f.); G. K. Mayer, Dze Echthezt des Evglms 
nach Joh. (Schafthausen, 1854); O. Thenius, Das Euglm d. Evglien (an open 
letter to Strauss, 1865); Hase, Vom Eugim des Johannis (Leipzig, 1866) ; 
Riggenbach, Dze Zeugnisse fiir das Evglm Joh. (1866, external evidence) ; 
Jas. Orr, The Authenticity of John’s Gospel (London, 1870, reply to J. J. 
Tayler and S. Davidson); S. Leathes, Zhe Wetness of St. John to Christ 
(1870); Sanday, Authorship and Historical Character of Fourth Gospel 
(1872) *; Witting, Das Zuglm S. Joh. die Schrift eines Augenzeugen und 
zwar d. Apost. Johannzs (1874); C. E. Luthardt, S¢. John the author of the 
Fourth Gospel (Eng. tr. by Gregory, Edin. 1875, with valuable biblio- 
graphy) *; Beyschlag (S., 1874, 607 f., 1875, 413f.); Sanday, Zhe Gospels 
in the Second Century (1876); J. M. M‘Donald, Life and Writings of St. 
John (New York, 1880, pp. 268f.); H. H. Evans, S¢. John the author of 
the Fourth Gospel (1888) ; Watkins (Bampton Lectures, 1890); Wetzel, Dze 
LEchthett u. Glaubwiirdigkert d. Evang. Joh. (1899); Camerlynck, De guarti 
euangeltt auctore (1899-1900, also in BLL., 1900, 201-211, 419f., 633f.); 
T. B. Strong and H. R. Reynolds in DZ. ii. 680-728 ; Mangenot (Vigoroux’ 
DB. iii. 1167-1203); Hoonacker (RB., 1900, 226-247); J. Drummond, 
An Enquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (1903)* ; 
Haussleiter (Zheol. Litteraturblatt, 1903, 1-6, 17-21, and Dze Geschichtlich- 
kett des Joh.-Evgims (Leipzig, 1903); C. Fouard, S. Jean et la jin de Page 
apostoligue (Paris, 1904, Eng. tr.); R. Seeberg (VXZ., 1905, 51-64); 
Sanday, Zhe Crétécism of the Fourth Gospel (1905); R. H. Strachan (DCG. 
i. 869-885); COR. (1905) 84-107, 387-412, (1906) 106-134; Lepin,} 
Lorigine du quatriése Evangile (1907)* ; C. E. Scott-Moncrieff, St. John, 
Apostle, Evangelist, and Prophet (1909). (iii.) on special points :—G. C. 
Storr, weber din Zweck d. evang. Geschichte und der Briefe Johannis* (1810) ; 
K. F. Ranke, Plan und Bau des Joh.-Evgims (Berlin, 1824); Weizsaicker 
(Jahrb. deutsche Theologte, 1857, 154 f., 1859, 685f., ‘das Selbstzeugniss d. 
Joh. Christus’); H. Spaeth (ZW7., 1868, 168f., 309f., ‘ Nathanael, ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandniss der Composition d. Logos-Evglms’); R. H. 
Hutton, Zssays Theol. and Literary (1871, ‘Historical Problems of the 
Fourth gospel’)*; G. W. Pieritz, The Gospels from the rabbinical point of 
view, showing the perfect harmony between the Four Evangelists on the 
subject of the Lora’s Last Supper (1873); F. von UVechtritz, Studzen diber den 
Ursprung, die Beschaffenhezt, und Bedeutung des Evang. Joh. (1876); A. H. 
Franke, Das AT bei Johannes (1885); Resch, Paralleltexte zu Johannes 
(1896); Schlatter, ‘die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Johannes und 
Matthaus’ (BFTZ., 1898, v.); Rollins (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1905, 484-499, 
written by John, edited by Apollos) ;? J. H. A. Hart (Zxj.’ v. 361f., vi. 





1 Lepin’s volume, like the essays by A. Nouvelle (Z’authenticité du quatr. 
Evangile et la thése du M. Lozsy, Paris, 1905) and C. Chauvin (Les zdées 
de Loisy sur le quatr. Evangile, 1906), is specially directed against Loisy. 

2 Tobler (see above) had already conjectured that Apollos composed the 
Fourth gospel on the basis of Johannine traditions. 
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42f., ‘plea for recognition of historical authority of Fourth gospel’); C. 
Gleiss (VXZ., 1907, 470f., 548f., 632f., 673f., ‘ Beitrige zu der Frage nach 
der Entstehung und d. Zweck des Joh.-Evglms’); R. H. Strachan (Zx.1 
viii.—ix., ‘The Christ of the Fourth Gospel’); P. Ewald (VXZ., 1908, 
824-853, ‘die subjective Form der Johann. Christus-Reden’); van Eysinga 
(Pi., 1909, 143-150, ‘zum richtigen Verstandniss d. Johann. Prolog’); 
O. Zurhellen, Dze Hezmat des vierten Euglms* (1909); D. H. Miiller 
(SBAW., 1909, ‘Das Joh.-Evglm im Lichte d. Strophentheorie’); A. 
Merx, Die vier Kanonischen Euglien nach threm alt. bekannten Texte... 
tz. 3. Johannes (Berlin, 1910)* ; M. Goguel, Les Sources du réctt Johannique 
de la Passion (Paris, 1910); Lepin, Za Valeur Historique du Quatriéme 
Evangile (Paris, 1910) *; E. H. Askwith, 7he Historical Value of the Fourth 
Gospel (1910). (iv.) on the Logos-conception :—W. Baumlein’s Versuch die 
Bedeutung des Johannischen Logos aus dem Religionssystemen des Orients 2u 
entwickeln (1828); Anathon Aal, Geschichte d. Logostdee (i. 1896, ii. 18q9) ; 
E. Bréhier, Les zdées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon a Alexandrie 
(Paris, 1908)*; J. S. Johnston, Zhe Philosophy of the Fourth Gospel (A 
Study of the Logos-Doctrine, its Sources and Significance), 1909. ({v.) 
general :—R. Shepherd, Motes Crit. and Diss. on the Gospel and Epp. of St. 
John (London 1796); J. G. Herder, Von Gottes Sohn der Welt Hetland. 
Nach Joh.-Evglm (Riga, 1797); C. C. Tittmann, Meletemata Sacra (1816, 
Eng. tr. 1844); Kostlin, Lehrbegriffe des Evglm u. der Briefe Johannis 
(1843); C. Niese, Dze Grundgedanken des Joh. Evglms (Naumburg, 1850) ; 
C. P. Tiele, Het evang. van Johannes (1855); M. Aberle (7Z%eol. 
Quartalschrifi, 1861, 37f.); B. Weiss, Der Joh. Lehrbegriff (1862); Nolte 
(Theol. Quartalschrift, 1862, 464 f.); Schwalb (Revue de Théol., 1863, 113f., 
249 f., ‘Notes sur l’évangile de Jean’); Weissicker’s Untersuchungen uber 
die Evang. Geschichte (1864, second ed. 1901)* ; Sabatier (ZSR. vii. 181- 
193); Renan, i. pp. 477-541; M. Wolf, Das Euglm Johannts in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir Wess. u. Glauben (1870); H. Delff, Zntwickelungsgeschichte 
ad. Religion (1883, pp. 264f., 284f., 329f.); F. D. Maurice, Zhe Gospel of 
St. John (1888) ; H. Delff, Geschichte d. rabbt Jesus von Nazareth (1889, 67- 
206);1 Reuss, W7 7%. ii. 331 f.; H. Kohler, Das Zuglm Joh., Darstellung 
des Lehrbegriffs (1892) ; C. Montefiore (/QR., 1894, 24-74); G. B. Stevens, 
The Johannine Theology (New York, 1894); Baldensperger, Der Prolog 
aes Vierten Euglm (1898)*; A. Titius, Dze Joh. Anschauung unter d. 
Gesichtspunkt der Seligkett (1900)*; Purchas, johannine Problems and 
Modern Needs (1901); Schlatter (BFT., 1902, iv. ‘die Sprache u. Heimat 
des vierten Evglms’); J. Grill, Ustersuchungen iiber die Entstehung d. 
Vierten Evglms i. (1902)* ; J. L. Nuelsen, Dze Bedeutung des Evglm Joh. 
fur d. Christliche Lehre (1903); Inge (DCG. i. 885-895, also in Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, 1909, 251-288); H. A. Leenmans (7zeol. Studtén, 1905, 
377-412) ; J. @Alma, La Controverse du Quatriéme Evangile (1908) ; E. F. 
Scott, Zhe Fourth Gospel, tts Purpose and Theology* (1909) *; A. E. Brooke 


1 Delff's further works included Das Vierte Euglm, ein Authentischer 
Bericht tiber Jesus von Nazareth (1890); Neue Bettrage zur Kritik 
und Erklirung d. vierten Evgims (1890); and an essay in SX. (1892) 


pp. 726. 
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* Historical Value of Fourth Gospel’ (Cambridge Siblical Essays, 1900, 
289-328); B. W. Bacon, Zhe Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate * 


(New York, 1910); A. V. Green, Zhe Ephestan Canonical Writings 
(London, 1910). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—Special literature: K. Meyer, der 
Prolog des Joh.-Evglms (1902); Lattey (Zxp.", May 1906, 424- 
434), Hitchcock (Zx.7, Sept. 1907, 266-279), Walther, Jzhalt 
u. Gedankengang des Evglm nach Joh. (1907). 

The analysis of the gospel, as it stands (leaving out ch. 21), 
depends upon its bisection into two parts (1-12, 13-20) or three 
(1-6, 7-12, 13-20). The latter suits the data better. The 
earlier ministry oscillates between Galilee and Jerusalem (2167, 
Samaritan city = 45-42 followed by a onpeiov of resurrection) ; the 
later (71-1248) is confined to Judea, with two retreats (1040-42 
and 1154-57), the former (épav rod “Iopddvov) of which is followed 
by a onpeiov of resurrection (4° 41= 1042 belief of many), the 
latter being cis “Edpaip Aeyouevnv wodw. The third part (13!- 
20°!) describes the conversation of Jesus at the last supper (13!— 
17”), the arrest, trial, and death (18!—192), and the appearances 
after death (20!-8!), 

The prologue illustrates Pindar’s comparison of an opening 


lyric to a stately fagade: dpxopevov 8 épyou xpy mpdcwmrov Oepev 
TnAavyés. 


Quod initium sancti euangelii cui nomen est secundum Iohannem, 
quidem Platonicus . . . aureis litteris conscribendum et per omnes ecclesias 
in locis eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat (Aug. Czuzt. Dez, x. 
29). 


The Logos is the divine principle of creation (118), apart from 
which the universe is unintelligible; no dyuodpyos has any 
place or function in creation, beside the active Logos. Neither 
here nor elsewhere, however, does the author dwell upon the 
general creative energy of the Logos; it is the specific function 
of revealing the divine nature to men (1*°) which immediately 
absorbs his attention. Zhe life was the light of men. The 
opposition encountered by the pre-Christian revelation is so 
characteristic of human nature in all ages that the writer drops 
into the present tense in v.°5. Hurrying on to the final revela- 
tion, for which John the Baptist was merely a witness (18), he 
explains that, when John was testifying, the Light was already 
coming into the world. In spite of John’s testimony and his 
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own revelation, however, only an elect minority of believers * 
(112° = 203!) welcomed the Logos (1°18). To them the incarnate 
Logos (no phantom of docetic gnosticism), in virtue of his 
divine sonship,t manifests and imparts the real nature of God 
the Father (11*1°). 

The introduction (11%!) develops the witness of John the 
baptizer to Jesus as the Christ (17"), the Son of God (1%, ep. 
20%!), This witness is borne in a triple fashion: (a) before 
sceptical Judaism (= ot “Iovdato, 119-28), (4) in a soliloquy t (1°* 
84), and (c) before two of his own disciples (1°). The third 
testimony starts a movement towards Christian discipleship: 
(z) two of John’s disciples join Jesus (1°7-89), (6) they bring over 
others (14042), and (c) finally (rH éavprov, as in 12935), Jesus 
himself calls a third set (14%).§ The genuine Israelite is he 
who (147-49) comes to Jesus through sceptical prejudice and 
confesses him to be the Son of God. 

The religion of Jesus is now under way. The three follow- 
ing stories bring out its superiority to the older Judaism (21% 
218f, 31-21) from various points of view. The activity of the 
disciples in baptizing throughout Judea leads up (note the loose 
pera tadta) to John’s final witness (322%) and incidentally to 
a mission at Sychar (4) as Jesus and his disciples make their 
way north to Galilee (44"). Here the second onpetov rounds 
off the opening cycle which began with the first onpetov (both 
at Kana: petition for help, eliciting of trust 25= 45°, mysterious 
aid). The faith of the pa@yrai (21!) has now widened into the 
faith of those benefited (45°); for this faith in the word (332) 
of Jesus, see already 4*!, as contrasted with faith in his oypeta 
(2242). 

The second cycle contains two controversies with the Jews 
occasioned by three oypeta, one at Jerusalem (5) and two in 
Galilee (6). The second of the latter cypeta (6151) is really a 
pendant, as in the synoptic tradition, to the former (611%), and 
does not appear to have any independent significance. The 
narrative of the period closes with a messianic confession of 


* Note the climax of #* (humanity), "* (Judaism), and 1 (Christians). 

+ A Philonic touch; to see God was the mark of primogeniture (De Jost. 
Cainz, 18). The phrase xdpiw dvrt xdpiros is another reminiscence and 
adaptation of Philonic language (cp. de post. Cainz, 43). 

+ At any rate, no audience is mentioned. 

§ Note in this paragraph the interweaving of (4) and (c) in 1%* and 18, 
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faith on the part of the eleven disciples (6); the secret dis- 
loyalty of the twelfth (67-71) is noted by way of dramatic 
anticipation. 

The mystical revelations and claims of Jesus have now 
not only driven many of his paOyrat away from him (as Ce) 
but provoked the deadly antipathy of Judaism (516 18 7s kie 
controversies of 5-6 have led to nothing; they have evoked 
only perplexity and irritation, even in Galilee. The second part 
of the ministry (7-12) includes the deepening conflict with 
Judaism, in a series of discussions at Jerusalem during the 
feast of tabernacles (7-102!) and the feast of dedication (ré 
éykatvia, 102289), A nartial sympathy is elicited (743= ro0!9), 
but it is a resurrection-onpetov (114, after 1027-28) which first 
converts many of the Jews (114 1211), though it also brings the 
mortal hatred of the Jews as a whole toa head (aso) aa hie 
subsequent entry into Jerusalem (12119) is followed by an 
episode (1220-23) which is the third anticipation of Christ’s death 
and resurrection as prefigured in the onuctov of 111-44 the two 
others being the prophetic word cf Kaiaphas (1147-58) and the 
action of Mary (1218). A final summary of the results achieved 
by the public mission of Jesus is appended, the general 
unbelief of Judaism being accounted for on the theory of 
predestination. 

The third section of the gospel opens with the actions 
(131), the instructions (13-16), and the last prayer of Jesus at a 
private supper with his disciples. After death he appears thrice: 
to Mary of Magdala (2018), to the ten disciples (2019-28 jn 
the evening), and, a week later, to the eleven, including Thomas 
(20%-29), 


The oscillation between Galilee and Judea is strongly marked. Jesus 
appears in the vicinity of John the Baptist mépay rod "lopddvov (1°9t-) ; he 
then moves into Galilee ( 1%, no reason given), from which the approach 
of the passover recalls him to Jerusalem (2%£); he departs els riy Iovoalav 
viv (3”, no reason given), returns to Galilee vz@ Samaria (for enig- 
matic reason given in 4!), and again goes up to Jerusalem to attend a 
Jewish festival (51). The next chapter (61) places him in Galilee (no reason. 
given for his return), and in 7° he goes back upon his own initiative to the 
capital for the oxnvoryyla. He is still here in 107 but retires (1047-42) 
wépav Tod ‘Lopddvov (= 12) to avoid being arrested for blasphemy. After a 
brief visit to Bethany ( 117), for the purpose of raising Lazarus, he again 
retires in order to avoid arrest, this time not north into Galilee, but to the 
town of Ephraim (11°). Finally, the approach of the passover brings him 
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back to Jerusalem (117% 1%), where all the resurrection-appearances take 
place (pp. 254-255). 


§ 2. Sources.—Apart from the OT, the main currents which 
flow through the gospel are those of (a) Paulinism,* (4) the 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, and (c) Stoicism. Though not 
mutually exclusive, for practical purposes they may be noted 
separately. (a) The author has worked in the Pauline antithesis 
of grace and law (1!” cp. Ro 614),t and Pauline ideas like 
God’s sending of his Son (3!7=Gal 4*°) and God’s love 
(nyarnoev, 31°, cp. Eph 24). On the other hand, a conception 
like that of Phil 27-12 is different from that of Jn 3%; the’ 
idea of the Spirit as a factor in the glorified nature of Christ 
(Ro 14) lies outside the special view of the Fourth evangelist, 
who tends to confine the operations of the Spirit to believers ; 
and both the Pauline conceptions of sin and faith fall into the 
background before other interests. These differences, however, 
do not affect the general impression that on such cardinal topics 
as union with Christ, freedom (8%), and life in relation to the 
glorified Christ, the writer has developed his theology from 
Pauline germs. Even the specific sense attached to “Iovdato in 
the Fourth gospel may be but the development of Paul’s usage 
in his epistles, where the synoptic @apicaion tends to be dropped 
for “Iovdato. as the opponents of Christ and Christianity (cp. 
Resch, Paulinismus, 194-196, 540). 

(2) Alexandrian Judaism had already blended with Paulinism 
in Hebrews, which lies midway between Paul and the Fourth 
gospel; cp. the parallels with the latter in creation 6a Xpicrod 
(12 21° cp. Jn 1), absence of self-glorification on Christ’s part 
(54 cp. Jn 854), Christ as man’s access to God (7% cp. Jn 14§), 
Christ the shepherd (13? cp. ro), the unity of the dyafwv and 
the dyaéuevoe (24 = Jn 171% 21), and 3!=Jn 2074, 107% =Jn 148, 
1116—=Jn 14%, The conception of Jesus in Hebrews is closer 
(57-9) to the synoptic tradition at some essential points, however, 
than to the Johannine, which tends to omit such features of cry- 
ing and infirmity as derogatory to the Logos-Christ on earth. 


* Cp. Reuss, W77%. ii. 513f.; A. Titius, pp. 11f., 15f., 32f, 7of., 
115 f., etc. 

{ The phrase incidentally shows how far the old controversy over the law 
lay behind the writer and his readers. As Reuss (0%. cé¢. 533) observes, 
**he seems almost to have forgotten that this was a point around which 
controversy had raged long and passionately.” 
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The helpful idea that even Jesus required to win his way into 
the higher reaches of thought and feeling towards God is vividly 
present to the mind of the Alexandrian genius who wrote 
Hebrews, but it is not congenial to the temperament of the 
Fourth evangelist. 

The most noticeable channel for this Alexandrian influence 
on the Fourth gospel, however, is Philonism. ‘The reader of 
Milton,” said Coleridge, “‘must be always on his duty; he is 
surrounded by sense; it rises in every line; every word is to the 
purpose.” This canon answers to the critical spirit in which the 
Fourth gospel has to be read. Symbolic or semi-allegorical 
meanings are not to be expected or detected in every phrase or 
touch, however incidental; allowance must be made for the 
introduction of circumstantial details such as an imaginative and 
dramatic writer is accustomed to employ for the purpose of 
heightening the effect at certain points. Generally, however, the 
reader of the gospel is surrounded by allusions which are not 
always obvious upon the surface. There is often a blend of 
subtlety and simplicity in which the significance of some 
expression is apt to be missed, unless the reader is upon the 
outlook, or, as Coleridge put it, upon his duty. The brooding 
fulness of thought and the inner unity of religious purpose 
which fill the book demand for its interpretation a constant 
sensitiveness, especially to the deeper meaning which prompted 
the methods of contemporary religious speculation along the 
lines of the Alexandrian Jewish philosophy (cp. p. 27) as 
represented by Philo. To py éx gawopevwy 7d Brerdpevoy 
yeyovevat. 


The differences between Philo and John only bring out the latter’s 
familiarity with the Philonic methods and materials which he uses for higher 
ends. Thus the numerous duvdmers or Ad-yor of the speculative religious world, 
which were expressions or agents of one divine Power,* were swept aside 
by this author, just as Paul had already done along a different line; there 
is but one Logos, and that is Jesus Christ. John’s Logos is historical and 
personal. In the very act of setting aside such speculations,t however, 
the writer uses many of their phrases. Thus 118 is a thought characteristic 
of Philo, who protests earnestly against the idea that God can be seen 
(de mut. nomin. 2), and adds, @ Zrofos of Gn 17}, that such allusions 


* Cp. Usener’s Gotternamen, pp. 339 f. 
{ Cp. the sentence of Cornutus, ruyxdvec 6¢ 6 ‘Epufjs 6 Adyos dy, br 
dréoret\av wpds tuas €& ovpavod oi Geol, 
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to the vision of God imply the manifestation of one of his powers (s5#d. 3, 
ws pds tov mept atrd duvduewv, Tis Bacitx7s, mpopatvopévys). Similarly, 
the changing of the name, in order to express a deeper significance in 
the bearer’s new relation to God (1), is in Philo also (de mut. nom. 13) 
a function of the Logos (in the case of Jacob, not of Abram), where it 
is associated with being ‘born of God’ (cp. de gég. 14, ‘when Abram 
became improved and was about to have his name changed, he then became 
a man of God’). John’s habit of using phrases of mysterious and symbolic 
significance * for apparently simple actions and events, is illustrated not 
only by the rabbinic come and see (1*), which was commonly employed as the 
prelude to some deep truth,t but, ¢.g., by Philo, who, commenting on the 
rt ¢nrets of Gn 37) (quod det. potiort, 8, cp. Jn 18 rl fnreire), explains it as 
the utterance of the Elenchos (or convicting Logos) to the wandering home- 
less soul. A further Alexandrian trait occurs in 2) where the Logos-Christ 
not only opens his ministry by supplying mankind with the new wine of the 
gospel, but fulfils the réle of Philo’s Melchizedek, the prototype of the Logos, 
who dvri tdaros olvov mpoopepérw Kal morigérw Kal dxpatiférw wuxds (leg. 
alleg. iii. 26). The Logos-Christ is also omniscient (cp. 1% 2%, He 4!?-33, 
Philo, Jeg. alleg. iii. 59), and a diddoxddos (3? 13%: Philo, guod deus sit 
immutabilis, 28). Furthermore, the séx tdpiar (2°) from which the wine is 
produced, correspond to the Philonic principle that ‘‘six is the most 
productive of numbers” (édd: 77 youruwrdry, Decalogo, 30). There is also 
a remarkable parallel to 3*4 in Philo’s comment on Nu 112 (gigant. 6), 
while the jive husbands t of 4) are the five earlier deities of the Samaritan 
cultus (2 K 17%f ; Jos. Amt. ix. 14. 3),§ and he whom thou now hast zs not 
thy husband, is either Yahweh, who really belongs to Israel, or else Simon 
Magus (Ac 8®-, Justin’s Afo/. i. 26), the contemporary idol of the Samaritans. 
Similarly, 49% reflect the Philonic idea (deduced from Ex 32?) that 
xetpdKpnros ovdels €or Ser kal mpds dd7jOetav Geds, GAN axoy KalT@ voulferOat, 
kal dKxon wévTor yuvatkds, ovK dvdpos (de post. Caint, 48), while the conception 
in 5!’ echoes the Alexandrian doctrine of God’s unresting activity (Philo, 


* Cp. Abbott, Dzat. 1119-1120 (‘‘ He is always mystical, always fraught 
with a twofold or manifold meaning, as though he said, ‘ You shall not go 
a step with me unless you will think for yourselves.” Sometimes he seems to 
meander in long discourses or dialogues. . . . In some respects the style is 
complicated asa sonnet ; and we feel beneath it the influence of the allegorising 
school of Philo and of the Jewish canons about the methods of stating 
terrestrial and celestial doctrine”). 

¢ On the Philonic element and influence, see especially E. F. Scott, Zhe 
Fourth Gospel, 53{., and Feine, N7Tzh. 638f. 

+ Cp. Philo, & fuga et inuentione, 14, Td 5¢ wodupryés Kal wodvavdpor Kat 
monvGeov KTA., also de mutat. nominum, 37. 

§ Josephus writes that the Cuthzeans, ‘according to their nations, which 
were five, introduced their own gods into Samaria,” and that, after being 
plagued to death for their idolatry, they ‘‘ learned by an oracle that they must 
worship Almighty God.” He adds, ‘‘ when they see the Jews in adversity, 
they say they are in no way related to them, and that the Jews have no right 
to expect any kindness from them” (cp. Jn 4°). See above, p. 29. 
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leg alleg. i. 3, waverat yap ovdérore roimv 6 eds xrr., adding in 7, dre ob 
Texvitns povoy adda Kal rarip oy Tav ywoueévwv).* The identification of the 
Logos-Christ with the bread of life or manna in 6 is reproduced from 
Philo’s well-known identification of the manna (Ex 16% 15) with the Logos 
(e.g. de profug. 25). With 151° we may also compare the Philonic original 
in the comment on Gn 18!" in de sobrietate, 11 (ovxl Seomorys 7 Kvptos* Plrov 
yap 76 copdyv Oe paddov 7 Sovdov), and the equally striking anticipation in 
migrat. Abrah. 9. These instances will suffice to show that in literary 
methods, no less than in religious speculation, the Fourth evangelist had been 
trained in the Philonic spirit. 

(c) The Stoic ring of some sentences in the prologue is 
natural, in view of the fact that Ephesus had been the head- 
quarters of the Logos-idea as developed by the philosophy of 
Herakleitus, himself a well-known and revered author in Asiatic 
Christian circles (Justin, Afo/. 1. 64, cp. Orig. ¢ Cels. 1. 5). 
Though the Logos-idea was mediated and moulded for the 
author by the speculations of Alexandrian Judaism, and though 
the fusion of Stoicism with the latter had blended several 
characteristic traits, there are (see below) elements in the Fourth 
gospel which point to a fairly direct contact with the Stoic 
propaganda. Thus the sentence, zz the beginning was the Logos, 
and the Logos was Geos, might have been written literally by a Stoic, 
as Norden argues (il. 472 f.); it was written by one acquainted 
with the writings of Herakleitus, though the un-Stoic sentence, 
and the Logos was with God, at once betrays a Jewish current. 

§ 3. Object and christology—The dominant feature of any 
gospel is its conception of Jesus, and the Fourth gospel is a 
study or interpretation of his life, written in order to bring out 
his permanent significance as the Logos-Christ for faith. The 
author does not find Jesus in the Logos; he finds the Logos in 
the Jesus of the church, and the starting-point of his work is a 
deep religious experience of Jesus as the revelation of the Father. 
At the same time, even as a historical writer he is to be judged 
by the fact that his account of Jesus is introduced by a sketch 
of what he understood to be an adequate philosophy of the 
Christian religion. 


* The activity of the Logos-Christ on the sabbath answers to Philos’ 
identification of God’s rest on the seventh day (Gn 2? 4) with his higher 
activity in creating through the Logos natures of divine capacity (/eg. adleg. 
i. 6. 8). With 5 cp. Philo, de confus. ling. 14, and G. Klein’s Der Aelteste 
Christliche Katechzsmus (1909), pp. 53 f. 

+ The prologue is organic to the conceptions of the book ; for an opposite 
view, see Harnack, Z7X. ii. 213 f. 
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One result of this Logos-category is that the human career 
of Jesus tends to become an episode in the eternal existence of 
the Logos, through which he passes comparatively unhampered 
and unruffled. There is an aversion, on the writer’s part, to 
admit any outside impact upon Jesus and a corresponding 
tendency, as far as possible, to dissociate his course of action 
from the natural suggestions and motives which might be 
supposed to have rippled on his personality. This emphasis 
on the self-determining authority of Jesus may be illustrated by 
a reference to 2)! 71-11 jol5-18 and 18*7; from first 0 last he 
is master of his course. It is consonant with this attitude that 
he alone speaks from the cross (192680); no one ventures to 
address him there (as in the synoptic gospels). The same 
pragmatism recurs in 111-16, where the action of Jesus is studiously 
removed from the sphere of human influence or appeal, and 
where the tendency to emphasise his mysterious wisdom is as 
marked as the desire to bring out the greatness of the miracle. 
The omniscience * of Jesus in this gospel is full-orbed from the 
very beginning; it requires neither to be sustained nor to be 
matured by new accesses of experience, and in fact represents 
a dramatic expansion of the Logos-idea in Col 29 or He 4!?%, 
The Jesus of this writer anticipates human insight. He is first, 
with men, even with the keenest (138 4% 47-48), He forms his 
own plans, knows where to hold aloof from human nature, and 
rarely (4! 11°) requires any information as to the temper and 
attitude of his contemporaries (contrast 22425 with Mk 8%", cp. 
also 9%° 1142 1516), Not even his relatives can fathom or fore- 
cast his intentions (2? 66 137). He takes the initiative (contrast 
65 with Mk 6%6 84), and, even when initiative is impossible, shows 
himself serenely conscious of all that is transpiring (6°) 7 13} 3). 
The Passion is no drift but an open-eyed choice, exhibiting 
marks of a royal advance (142% 12 22 165. 7 22-28) Jesus is not 
swept into the power of death (10!8); up to the very last he 
takes the lead, and after the resurrection he is too holy for 
human endearment (note the correction in 207 of Mt 28%). 
Similarly, during his lifetime on earth he hardly requires to pray 
(1147); on the contrary, he is prayed to by the church (note 
the significant omission in 6! as compared with Mk 6%, Mt 
1423; not prayer, but the need of avoiding pressure from the 


* He is adrodiddxros (148 417-18. 35 542 615. 61. 64 84 etc.), and entitled to the 
divine name of kapdvoyyeorns. ‘* Nothing to him falls early or too late.” 
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side of men is the motive for his retirement). He alsa carries 
his own cross (19!”, as against Mk 157). 

The desire to minimise anything like suggestion or influence 
from without is part of the Logos-motive in the delineation of 
Jesus, which tended to emphasise the transcendental and inviolate 
freedom of the Logos-Christ on earth. The Jesus of the Fourth 
gospel really never acts upon the direct initiative of others, and 
it is this abstract tendency in the book which accounts for 
such features as his attitude to his mother (in 24) and his 
brothers (in 7), as well as for the conception of the onpeta. To 
a greater degree than the synoptic Jesus, the Jesus of this 
evangelist possesses a knowledge of his own career and fate 
which invests him with a unique detachment and independence 
of spirit. ‘The writer has too much artistic taste and historical 
sense to represent his Jesus on earth as a mere symbol of the 
Logos-idea ; the latter is dexterously confined to the prologue, 
although its essential contents underlie the subsequent stories 
and speeches which are interpenetrated by its spirit. But its 
exploitation led to a new representation of the Lord’s character 
on earth. To graft it upon the synoptic tradition meant a 
problem of extreme delicacy; to harmonise the human Jesus 
and the mysterious Logos involved a reaction of the latter idea 
upon the data of the former, and the success of the writer is to 
be measured by the comparative skill with which he has retained 
the impression of psychological reality and human feeling in the 
description of Jesus as the Logos-Christ. He is too Christian 
to have committed the error of depicting an entirely superhuman 
or docetic Jesus; his Christ is still subject to the natural laws 
of the world (1115), to space and time (4!*), to weariness and 
thirst, to motives like prudence (7! 859 ro? 1154), grief (1136), 
joy, and indignation (182°). But the tendency to obliterate the 
features of surprise, ignorance, mistake, and disappointment 
reaches its climax in the Fourth gospel, and one result is that 
the unspeakable gains in our conception of Christ are ac- 
companied by a certain lack of the homeliness and definite 
human charm with which the earlier synoptists invest his person. 
To the writer Jesus is more than ever the head of the church, 
a community standing over against Judaism, the representative 
of divine light amid darkness, the final source of truth amid 
enor, The surprising thing is that, writing under so dominant 
a tendency, he has managed to delineate a character and at the 
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same time to develop abstract antitheses and dogmatic ideas, 
in such a way that the Logos-idea has not overwhelmed historic 
circumstantiality or led to serious contradictions. This bears out 
the conclusion that he ‘is not dramatising a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, but idealising (showing the highest significance fa, a 
historical figure.” * 


This emphasis upon the self-possession of Jesus, as I have elsewhere 
shown (Zx#.° iv. pp. 127 f., 221 f.), is due to the influence of contemporary 
Stoicism, mediated in part by the conception of the divine codia in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, where autonomy is predicated of the highest life. As 
this independent volition and self-contained power was regarded, e¢.g., by the 
best Stoics as the crowning excellence of human life, it is likely that this 
element contributed more or less unconsciously to a portrait of Jesus in 
which the writer aimed at bringing out as far as possible his absolute 
authority in action and his superiority to human pressure. While the employ- 
ment of the Logos-category in itself involved a free handling of the synoptic ~ 
tradition and at the same time encouraged any tendency to heighten the 
majestic self-possession of Jesus in the interests of reverence and faith, this 
does not suffice to explain the distinctive quality of the Fourth gospel; the 
latter is intelligible in the light of the contemporary Stoic bias and of its 
affinity to the author’s speculative bent, though he is far from the extreme 
standpoint of Clement of Alexandria, and indeed makes statements which 
may be regarded now and then as implicit criticisms of the Stoic ideal (ep. 
e.g. Abbott’s Dzat. 1705-1706, 1727 c.). 


This subordination of humane compassion to divine authority 
comes out specially in the onpeta. Neither here nor elsewhere 
is Jesus viewed as an embodiment of the divine xapis. He says, 
“Tam 7 éA70aa,” but not “I am 7% xdpus,” and the omission of 
words like éAcéw, oixrippds, orAayxvifouat, and éAcos is significant. 
The onpeta retain a human element, but it is subordinate, if not 
accidental.t ‘‘ The miraculous power, which in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke is mainly the organ of a divine com- 
passion for human misery and pain, is in this gospel—primarily 
at least—the revealing medium of a mighty spiritual presence, 
and intended more as a solemn parting in the clouds of Provi- 
dence, to enable man to gaze up into the light of divine mystery, 
than as a grateful temporary shower of blessing to a parched 
and blighted earth” (R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 178). 


* Inge in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 281-282. 

+ Cp. Bruce, Zhe Miraculous Element tn the Gospels* (1886), p. 151, *‘ the 
synoptical miracles are, in the main, miracles of kumanzty ; the Johannine 
miracles are, so to speak, miracles of state. They are wrought for the purpose 
of glorifying the worker.” 
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This is one of the numerous points at which the Fourth gospel 
represents the climax of a development which may be traced 
already in the synoptic tradition of Mk. as employed by Mt. 
especially—a development which heightened the thaumaturgic 
character of the oypeta, and also began to view them not so 
much as incidental acts of mercy and love, but as repeated and 
general demonstrations of Christ’s messianic power. ‘These 
traits are predominant in the Fourth gospel, where the onpeta 
are moulded into proofs of mysterious power and immanent 
glory resident in the personality of Jesus. 

The monotones of the Fourth gospel thus relate to the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The synoptic distinction between the 
periods before and after the messianic confession at Czesarea 
Philippi (Mk 877°) is omitted in a writing which from the outset 
presents both Jesus and his adherents as fully conscious of his 
messianic dignity; the variety and practical bearings of his 
teaching in the synoptic record are replaced in the Fourth gospel 
by an unvarying series of modulations upon the theme of his 
own person in relation to the Father, believers, and the world 
in general. The synoptic Jesus also alluded to the unique 
significance of his person, but only occasionally (Mt 112!, Lk 
718f.), and exalted personal claims were elicited from him by 
the carping criticism and suspicion of the Jewish opposition, 
but these flashes of unfolding self-revelation are neither so 
numerous nor so spontaneous as the sustained personal dis- 
courses of the Fourth gospel ;* the latter suggest the work of a 
writer whose religious presuppositions have led him to isolate 
and expand what was at most a subordinate feature in the 
synoptic tradition of Jesus. 

The influence of this tendency upon the writer’s schematism will be 
clear from a comparison of the following passages :— 


Jesus refers the Samaritan woman Jesus refers the Jews to the 
to the water of eternal life (4! 18 heavenly bread of eternal life (627-% 
ov pn Oupjoer). ov nH Oinjoer). 

She refers to the ancestral well They refer to the manna which 
from which her fathers had drunk their fathers had eaten (6°). 

(4). 

But the true water of life comes But the true bread of life is Jesus 

from Jesus (4!3'), himself (622), 


* Dr. Rush Rhees, on the other hand, finds the striking monotony of 
the Fourth gospel already present in the conflict-stcries of the synoptists 
(JBL., 1898, 87-152). 

34°) 
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She asks for it (425 dds woe xrX.). They ask for it (6%4 Sés qui wri.). 
The food of Jesus=obedience to The object of Jesus to execute the 
will of the Father (4**), who has sent will of the Father who has sent him 


him. (6%); 

question of disciples (9? faBBet). question of disciples (11° jaBBel). 
divine object in disease (9% ta divine object in sickness (114 wa 
gpavepwOh Ta epya TOD Oeod év avTq). dofacO7A 6 vids Tod Beod St’ adrfjs). 
need of working during the day (9*). need of walking during the day (11°). 
intervention of Pharisees (91%). intervention of Pharisees (114), 


Such coincidences (cp. Kreyenbiihl, ii. 39 f.) reveal the dialectic of the 
author, as he brings out the leading themes of his gospel; he also represents 
Jesus baffling his opponents and playing on the inward meaning until even 
his sympathetic hearers were often puzzled. ‘‘ Jesus uero euangelii quarti 
dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo mystico utitur, obscura profert, 
adeo ut uel doctissimi de uero multorum effatorum eius sensu dubii hereant”’ 
(Bretschneider, Probadzilza, 2).* 


§ 4. Polemical aims.t—(a) One note of the gospel is the 
attempt to correct misapprehensions and exaggerated views of 
John the Baptizer which were current in the Asiatic circles (Ac 
1824-197) of primitive Christianity,{ views which placed him in 
competition with the Lord as a religious authority. John, the 
writer significantly remarks, was not the light (1°). His function 
was merely that of a witness or harbinger. He is represented as 


* Bretschneider (p. 25) comments severely upon 2%: ‘si intelligis de 
templo uisibili, est uaniloquentia; si intelligis de templo inuisibili, ecclesia, 
est argumentum ineptum, cum ea tum temporis non adesset ; si intelligis de 
resurrectione, etiam hzec futura erat ; si omnino intelligis allegorice, uanum 
et incommodum manet argumentum, guia partim sensus allegoriz Judzis non 
poterat esse liquidus, partim eadem multo maiori effectu propriis dici potuissent 
verbis, non uero ambiguis, uarium sensum admittentibus, igitur ineptis ad 
conuincendum.” 

ft ‘ Answers to questions’ put by contemporaries would be a more suitable 
term. In the Fourth gospel we overhear the writer, in the name of the 
church, replying to such questions as these: Is Jesus only one of the zons? 
Is he a vice-god or a higher Logos? Why was Judas admitted to the circle 
of the twelve? Why did not Jesus predict his own resurrection? Was the 
crucifixion foretold in the OT? What is the meaning of eating Christ’s 
flesh and drinking his blood? Why were not the Greeks evangelised by 
Jesus? Why were not the Samaritans evangelised by him? Some of these 
questions suggest cavillers, and others imply puzzled Christians. 

~ This trait, already noted by Grotius, Russwurm (Johannes der Donnerer, 
1806), Storr, and others, has been worked out speculatively by Baldensperger, 
followed partly by Wrede (GGA., 1900, 1-26), the latter of whom refers to 
the theory noticed in Siouffi’s Ztudes sur la religion des Soubbas ou Sabéens, 
leurs dogmes, leurs meurs (Paris, 1880, pp. 179f.), that the prologue is 
directed against Sabzean views of the Baptizer. 
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explicitly disavowing all messianic claims (12°F 320f, cp. 41 1041), 
and even his witness was not the final or highest (5%°). ‘This 
polemic, however, is at best subordinate, and it is more likely to 
form part of the general anti-Jewish tendency of the gospel than 
to represent a direct allusion to some contemporary sect of 
John’s disciples. (4) Another feature is the traditional antithesis 
of the gospel to Cerinthus, the Jewish gnostic of Alexandria, who 
held that the world was created not by God but by “a certain 
Power far separate from him, distant from that Principality who 
is over the universe, and ignorant of the God who is over all” 
(Iren. adv. Haer. i. 26. 1, contrast Jn 1° etc.), and who taught 
that Christ, the spiritual and unsuffering One, descended upon 
Jesus in the form of a dove at the baptism, wrought miracles and 
proclaimed the unknown Father, and then ere the crucifixion 
withdrew (contrast Jn 1‘ etc.). The attribution of the Fourth 
gospel to Cerinthus was not such a groundless conjecture as 
modern critics of the Alogi have sometimes made out, for the 
Fourth gospel ignores the birth of Jesus (although 118 was soon 
altered into an allusion to the virgin-birth), and lays stress on 
the Spirit remaining upon him at his baptism (1379). But this 
conjecture was even more impossible than the modern idea that 
it was written by (Kreyenbuhl) or for gnostics.* Naturally it 
was more congenial to the latter than the synoptic gospels. It 
was, in fact, its early popularity among gnostic Christians which, 
together with its repudiation by the Alogi, distressed the good 
Irenzeus. But the aversion to gnosticism, which begins with the 
prologue, continues through the whole book, and is only thrown 
into relief by the author’s use of gnostic phrases and formulez.+ 
The gnostic tendencies which were operating at the time when 
this writing was composed, tended to resolve revelation into a 
process of zeons, semi-mythological and semi-metaphysical, by 
means of which God and the world came into relations; they 
further developed an ethical barrenness by their intellectualism. 
Against both of these tendencies the author of the gospel seeks 

* ** Prorsus igitur adsentior Eichhornio (/ztrod. in NT. pt. ii. p. 191) 
profitenti, euangelistam non quidem adversus gnosticos sed in eorum usum 
scripsisse” (Bretschneider, Prodadzlia, p. 7). On this and on the recent 
attempt of Fries to prove that Cerinthus has interpolated the Fourth gospel, 
as written by John the presbyter originally, see EBz. 4737-4738. 

tCp. Feine, W77h. 645f. On the Hermetic mysticism of the pro- 
logue, see Reitzenstein’s Zwed religionsgesch. Fragen (71f.) and Potmandreg 
(244 f.). 
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specially to safeguard his readers. He is also (cp. eg. 1618-14, 
and above, pp. 187-188) sensitive to the gnostic claim that their 
secret tradition was derived from the apostles themselves, or that 
their teaching was an improvement and a legitimate advance upon 
that of the apostles, who had not always correctly understood 
the Lord (cp. eg. Iren. adv. haer. ii. 2, aduersantur traditioni 
dicentes se non solum presbyteris sed etiam apostolis exsist- 
entes sapientiores sinceram inuenisse ueritatem: apostolos 
enim admiscuisse ea quz sunt legalia, saluatoris uerbis; also 
lil. 1). 


(i.) The Alogi may have been Monarchians in christology, but their general 
spirit was that of the conservative commonsense people,* who suspected any 
adoption of semi-gnostic ideas and expressions such as the Fourth gospel 
furnished. The simple synoptic account of Jesus was enough for them, and 
their objections to the Fourth gospel were on the score of its theosophical 
traits rather than on account of its historical discrepancies with the earlier 
records, though the latter were not ignored. In spite of the uncertainties 
attaching to the whole question (cp. GHD. i. 239 f.), the likelihood is that 
Hippolytus’ Defence of the Gospel according to John and the Apocalypse was 
the source from which the five Heads against Gacus were drawn, and that 
Gaius rejected not only the apocalypse but the Fourth gospel (cp. J. R. 
Harris, Hermas in Arcadia and other Essays, 1896; Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 
231f. The Montanist t exploitation of the Fourth gospel would naturally lead 
Gaius in the ardour of his polemic against Proklus to cut away the feet from 
under the Montanists by denying the apostolic claim of the only gospel to 
which they could appeal. 

(ii.) The dualism between light and darkness is regarded as a cosmic 
antithesis, whose origin the writer never attempts to investigate. His 
interests are not philosophic. The evil one is the prince of darkness, but 
evil-doers (39 8“) are none the less responsible for their actions. It is 
pressing the language of 1° (a// things were made by him) to an unreal 
extreme, to infer from it that the Logos originated the natural darkness ; 
the language of the book is permeated by the practical aim of showing how 
the world can be brought from darkness into the light of Christ (so Corssen, 
GGA., 1904, pp. 166f., in opposition to Grill), not by any attempt to prove 
how the darkness originated. 


* In one sense there has been a Johannine problem in the church from the 
beginning ; as soon as the Fourth gospel was placed alongside of the 
synoptists, the divergences were felt. In another sense, the piety of Chris- 
tians has solved the problem; in spite of these divergences, it has been 
sensitive to the real unity between the synoptic and the Johannine Jesus. 
But, as Godet (Eng. tr. i. 159) observes, ‘‘ philosophy still seeks the synthesis 
of the two Sokrates; theology searches, and will for a long period still 
continue to search, for that of the two images of the Christ.” 

t But ch. 21 is not a Montanist appendix (Barns, Zxf." iv. 533-542). 
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§ 5. Relation to the Synoptic Gospels.—-Special literature: * A. W. 
P. Moller (de genz? et indolis Ev. Joh. et priorum evv. diversa ratione rite 
definienda, 1816); Baur, Krit. Untersuch. uber die kanon. Evglien (1847), 
pp. 239f.; Freytag’s Symphonie der Euglien (1863); E. Delon, Le récet de 
S. Jean dans ses rapports avec la narration synoptique (1868) ; Holtzmann 
(AVE 5869) pp, 621., 1551, 1875, pp. 44o4.) 3) Keim, i. 164'f. 3 Jo); 
Taylor, Ax attempt to ascertain the character of the Fourth gospel, especially 
in its relation to the first Three (1870)*; P. Ewald, das Haupiproblem der 
Evglienfrage (1890); T. R. Birks, Hore Evangelice (1892), pp. 180f. ; 
Schlatter (‘die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Joh. u. Matthaus,’ BZ, 
ii. 5); Wernle, de Synoptische Frage (1899), pp. 234-248; R. Mariano, 
Ure. iv. pp. 81-92 (‘Relazione coi Sinottici’); Loisy, Le guatrdéme 
Evangile (1903), pp. 56-76; P. Féret (‘ Le probléme synoptico-Johannique,’ 
Annal. d. Philos. Chré., 1903, pp. 24-42); O. Holtzmann, Leden Jesu (Eng. 
tr. 1904, pp. 32-46); CQ. (1905), 106-134; Barth, das Johannesevglm u. 
die Syn. Euglien (1905); E. A. Abbott, Dzat. 1665-1874 (invaluable) ; 
Monnier, La mission hist. de Jésus (1906), 354f.; Zahn, 7V7. § 67; W. 
Richmond, 7he Gospel of the Rejection (a study tn the relation of the Fourth 
gospel to the three), 1906; P. W. Schmiedel, das vzerte Euglm gegeniber den 
dret ersten (1906, Eng. tr. 1908); F. W. Worsley, The Fourth gospel and 
the Synoptists (1909); Bacon, Fourth gospel in Research and Debate (1910), 


332-384. 


(1) That the Fourth gospel presupposes the general synoptic 
tradition may be taken for granted; the real problem of literary 
criticism is to determine whether it can be shown to have used 
any or all of the synoptic gospels. 

The omissions of synoptic phrases and ideas by Johnf 
include the casting out of devils, diseases like leprosy and 
paralysis (hence om. of terms like xaOapifw, Sanovia, Aempds, 
etc.), Sadducees, publicans, and scribes, with repentance, forgive- 
ness, watchfulness and prayer, sun, cloud, generation, hypocrite 
(hypocrisy), market- place, rich, substance or possessions, vineyard, 
and woe. One class of such omissions is not particularly 
significant, z.e. the synoptic adverbs for exceedingly (éxrepicods, 
Aiav, meptcows, and oPpddpa), adultery and adulteress, yun (= 
wife), precede (mpo-ayw, -épxopat, mopevopat), ixavds and zocos, 

* Historical sketches of opinion (foreign) on this problem, in Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, pp. 114-117, 124-126, 217f., etc. In speaking of 
J. Weiss’ Dze Predigt Jesu vom Retche Gottes, he divides and defines the 
course of investigation into the life of Jesus thus: the period inaugurated by 
Strauss, ‘purely historical or purely supernatura] ?’—the period represented 
by the Tiibingen school, ‘synoptic or Johannine ?’—the period inaugurated 
by J. Weiss, ‘ eschatological or non-eschatological ?’ 


+ See a carefully annotated and classified list of synoptic terms (z.e. terms 
used by all three, as a rule) rarely, if ever, used by John, in Dzat. 1672-16096. 
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kataheirw (=leave), and avaywéoxw (of scripture). More 
important is the substitution, ¢.g., of onmeta for Svvapets, and 
of zapoiwia for wapaBordy. This is one outcome of that prag- 
matism which also explains the absence of any allusion to the 
virgin-birth, the temptation, the transfiguration, the agony in 
Gethsemane, etc., as inconsistent with what the writer aimed at 
in delineating the character of Jesus the Logos-Christ. 

The similarities of language between Mk. and Jn. alone are 
both few and, on the whole, insignificant; the occurrence, in 
parallel passages in both, of terms like dvaxdcvot and tpiaxdcrot, 
Oeppaivopat, vapdos muotikos, (TTVw?), pamiopa, and draptoy, in the 
same sense (cp. also the great multitude, Mk 1237=Jn 129-2, Mt. 
and Lk. omitting the 6), is hardly of weight enough to float the 
thesis that these indicate a sustained and subtle intention on the 
part of the fourth evangelist to support Mk. against the omissions 
and deviations of Mt. and Lk. (Diat. 1739 f.).* Apart from Mt 
2810=Jn 20!” (my brothers, see above, p. 254), the coincidences 
between Mt. and Jn. are still less remarkable (Dzat. 1745-1757). 
Mk. breaks off before the narrative reaches the point where 
Jesus calls the disciples my brothers, and John’s agreements with 
Mt. probably go back to Mk. In short, the real connection of 
the Fourth gospel with its predecessors lies not in vocabulary 
but in ideas, and falls to be tested, not on stylistic so much as 
on historical and doctrinal grounds. These upon the whole 
support the hypothesis that the author of the Fourth gospel is 
frequently concerned to balance one of the synoptists against 
another as well as to correct all three. At almost every point 
where the orbit of the Fourth gospel coincides with that of the 
synoptic tradition, the former can be shown to represent a more 
developed stage of Christian reflection upon the facts, even 
where traces of a development can already be noted within the 
synoptic gospels themselves (see, ¢.g., detailed proofs in Wendt, 
pp. 14-48, and E. A. Abbott in ew World, 1895, pp. 459-483, 
or in 2&2. 1773 f.). 

The only gospel about which there need be any hesitation is that of Ek! 
Here the repeated similarities of style and statement render it a fair question 


whether both gospels do not go back independently to common traditions 
(or sources), or whether the Fourth gospel simply represents in one aspect 


* I cannot see any adequate basis for the idea that (Dza¢. 1744f.) John 
intends to convey, by his allusions to the beloved disciple, a tacit contrast ta 
the disappointing adherent of Mk 107! ( Jeszs loved him). 
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the climax of a development which can be traced from Mk. te Lk.* The 
solution lies in a combination of both hypotheses. The Lucan affinities 
of the Fourth gospel do not necessarily imply Syrian Antioch as the 
locus of the latter (so Zurhellen recently); traditions are not confined by 
geographical boundaries, and the later affinities of Ignatius and Justin Martyr 
are as explicable on the ordinary Ephesian hypothesis. But some of the 
currents of the Lucan and ‘Johannine’ traditions flowed in all probability 
from Syrian Antioch. This may be admitted, without abandoning the use of 
Luke’s gospel by the author of the Fourth evangelist. The two gospels are 
almost contemporary ; they breathe often the same atmosphere of religious 
thought andtendency. But John corrects Luke ; his gospel is not a complete 
account of Jesus, he admits, but he seeks to lay a deeper and more mystical 
basis for faith. Both have a remarkable common element in their vocabulary 
(cp. Gaussen in /7S. ix. 562-568) ; ¢.g. dadxpiots, of Jesus (Lk 2% 20%, cp. 
Jn 19°) ; Bamrew (Lk 16%, Jn 13”) 5 £ yelrwv (Lk 144 15% 9, Jn 98) ; dearplBew 
(intrans.=stay, Ac 12), 15%, Jn 37); éxudooew (Lk 7%, Jn 11? 128 
13°); évOdde=hither (Ac 2517, Jn 4%); xijros (Lk 13), Jn 18! etc.); 
xé\mros=bosom or breast (Lk 16%, Jn 138 1373); vevew (Ac 24, Jn 1374) ; 
éuod (Ac 2}, Jn 4° etc.) ; mpodpayety (Lk 19%, Jn 204); wuore (Lk 19%, Jn 
18 etc.) ; oda (Ac 3! 5)2, Jn 5? 10%), and ppéap (Lk 14°, Jn 4-!2).§ 

In one class of passages some special trait of Lk. has been adopted and 
adapted by the Fourth evangelist ; e.g. 3=Jn 11% (is John the Christ ?), 
4$=Jn 16% (the devil ruler of this world), 42°%°=Jn 859 (Jesus eluding a 
crowd), 68=Jn 2% (the divine insight of Jesus), 77=Jn 4%, 169031=Jn 539. 47 
1210-11, 192-99 = Jn 1219, 2196 —Jn Blt, 223=Jn 13% 2%, 2232=Jn 21117, 2250 — 
Jn 18°, 23%=Jn 19** ; both use 6 xvpios of Jesus in narrative ; both apply 
the phrase soz of Joseph to Jesus (4%=Jn 1* 6%) ; both separate the idea of 
Mt 10% from that of Mt 107-3 (cp. Lk 6” and 1234=Jn 1316-17 and 1514-15. 20 
where /rzends is applied by Jesus in Lk. and Jn. alone to the disciples). 
There is an increasing tendency in both to describe the relation of Jesus to 
God as that of the Son to the Father, to limit God’s fatherhood to Christians, 
to emphasise the Spirit, and to speak of Jesus as 6 owrjp who brings 





* See especially Holtzmann and Jacobsen (of. cz¢. pp. 46f.) on this point, 
with P. Feine’s Vorkanonische Ueberlicferung, pp. 133-136, and above, pp. 
268, 274. 

+ Kreyenbiihl uses these and other traits to further his hypothesis that the 
Fourth gospel was written by Menander of Antioch and afterwards rescued 
from the gnostics by the church, which re-edited it for ecclesiastical purposes. 
But Menander as an author is otherwise unknown; Kreyenbiihl’s estimate 
of gnosticism is too ideal, and the theory involves a recourse to arbitrary 
exegesis in general. 

t The sense in Apoc 19" is different (=‘ dyed’), as is the case with ¢péap 
also (9!). 

§ édxvew, eEnyetoPar, ovpew, and cxowlov are used in totally different 
senses by both writers, and cvvrl@ec6ar in different constructions; terms like 
meupd, HAAnviort, dpiorav, and fwvvivar (both latter in Jn 21) are too casual 
and minor to deserve notice, while the uncertainty about Lk 24! prevents 
é9dna (Jn 19* etc.) being reckoned. 
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rv cwrnplavy. Both have Samaritan-stories and stories about Martha and 
Mary; both agree, in opposition to Mk. and Mt., in placing the prediction 
of Peter’s denial during the last supper, and the denial itself previous to the 
violence done to Jesus in the judgment-hall ; both also note a triple (Lk 23* 
14. 22 74 rpirov =Jo 18*8 19% §) vindication of Jesus by Pilate. 

There are further traces of more or less conscious correction on the part 
of the Fourth evangelist : thus 13? is a correction * of Lk 22°; the discourse 
on humble, mutual service corresponds to the Lucan narrative, and some 
references in the passion narrative (e.g. Annas and Kaiaphas) betray the 
same atmosphere, but in the latter narrative and in the resurrection-stories 
the motive of correction is more audible. Thus the appearance on the 
evening of the resurrection-day in the Fourth gospel (20!%-*) tallies with that 
recorded by Lk 24%*9 in three points: f (a) the sudden appearance in the 
midst, (4) the showing of the body (hands and feet, Lk. ; hands and side, 
Jn.), and (c) the reference to forgiveness. John, however, changes the 
superstitious terror of the audience (the ten disciples, not, as in Lk., the 
eleven disciples and their companions) into a glad (16%-*) recognition, 
and makes them receive the Spirit at once instead of waiting for it. This 
latter point is significant.{ In the Fourth gospel the ascension takes 
place on the day of the resurrection; Jesus then comes (201%), as he 
had promised, back to his disciples, and breathes on them (not sends to 
them) the holy Spirit, which he had also promised (1576 16”). This is the 
real wapovo.a of the Fourth gospel, and after 20%-9 there is no word of any 
subsequent departure any more than in Mt 28. According to Lk 24 and Jn 20, 
the disciples never leave Jerusalem ; Galilean appearances of the risen Jesus 
are definitely excluded. The redactor of Jn 21 seeks to harmonise the two 
lines of tradition by appending a final Galilean vision, drawn either from the 
Lucan 5)" or from a common tradition. The revelation or recognition of 
Jesus év 77 KAdoet Tod prov (Lk 24°), and the eating of fish by Jesus in 
presence of the disciples (Lk 24°), reappear in Jn 211-8 in altered form; 
here Jesus is recognised before the meal (of which he does not partake), 
and the meal consists of bread and fish. This suggests ‘‘that there may 
have been various traditions combining a literal and a symbolical meaning (1) 
about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal (after the resurrection) 


* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, pp. 376 f.) even takes 8° as a repudiation of Lk 
37 and as representing the older Palestinian view, which has a better chance 
of being historical. Westberg (Bzblsche Chronologie nach Flavius Josephus 
und das Tedesjahr Jesus, 1910, pp. 86f.) also defends this tradition on the 
ground that Jesus was really born in 12 B.c., and that Luke confused the 
consulate of Quirinius with his governorship over Judea. 

+ Four, if cai Xéyec avdrots* eipjvn bpiv is inserted after adrdv in Lk 24%. 

+ The characteristic standpoint of the Fourth gospel is not the yearning 
for a return of Jesus the messiah to finish his work: /¢ zs finéshed (Jn 19*). 
The prophetic and eschatological element in the last supper is obliterated, in 
order to make it a feast of love and love’s duties among Christians. It is the 
intensity of present communion with the living Lord in the Spirit which 
dominates the Fourth gospel and determines many of its departures from the 
‘Synoptic tradition (see below). 
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in which fish formed a part ” (Dzat. 2483a).* In the Lucan story of 24%6f 
the general permission to handle (Wydadjoaré we kai idere) precedes the 
further proof (eating) of the reality of the resurrection-body ; whereas in the 
Fourth gospel, where the same order occurs (204% 211%), only Thomas is 
bidden handle the body of Jesus; and Jesus, in the sequel, distributes the 
food instead of eating it (see above, p. 275). 

The apocalyptic element, which almost disappears in the Fourth gospel, 
had already been diminished in Lk. (note, e.g., the significant change in 22% 
from Mk 14°%=Mt 26; the Jewish authorities, unlike Simeon, 2” °°, are to 
die without seeing the Christ), but the Fourth evangelist transcends it as part 
and parcel of the Jewish messianism which he and his age felt to be no longer 
adequate to the Christian consciousness of the day. Traces of it still occur, 
é.g., in 578-29 (which cannot be eliminated as a later interpolation), just as the 
older view of Jesus’ redemptive function incidentally recurs in 1%, but such 
features do little more than denote the transition from the old to the new, and 
the characteristic aims of the author lie elsewhere, in a conception of Jesus 
for which he found the Logos-idea, not the messianic idea, to be the most 
effective category. This process had been already anticipated not only by Paul, 
but by the authors of Ephesians and Hebrews in their own way, without 
detriment to the supreme significance of Jesus Christ to the Christian. The 
Fourth evangelist, however, is less interested in the cosmological or 
typological significance of Jesus than his predecessors on this line, and 
generally he develops an independent view of his own, which is more 
thoroughly dominated by the set and spirit of the Logos-idea. 


(2) Not merely on the content but on the position of the 
Baptist’s ministry, the Fourth gospel is at issue with the synoptic 
tradition. The latter consistently defers the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry till the Baptist had been arrested (Mk 114-15, 
Lk 3/8?! = Mt 412), as is the case with Ac 1097 1224 194, The 
Fourth gospel makes the two ministries overlap (Jn 3730 412), 
and does so, not from any naive forgetfulness of memory on the 
part of an old disciple, but in order to emphasise the superiority 
of Jesus to John; the latter recognises and confesses publicly 
the messianic claim of Jesus from the very outset. The develop- 
ment of the synoptic tradition in Mt. and Lk., which tends to 
heighten and ante-date the Baptist’s consciousness of Jesus’ 
significance, is thus brought to a climax. It is in keeping with 
this view, which knows (in contrast to the original tradition) of 
no secrecy upon the messianic authority of Jesus, that his full 
authority as God’s messiah is seen from the outset by his 


* There is no mysterious significance in the épxerat of v.38, however ; 
it goes with the following verb, as in 6% and 12%. The insertion of 
edxapioTioas by Syr and D in Jn 217%, if not a restoration of the original 
text, at least points to the early prevalence of this eucharistic conception of 
the scene. 
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disciples and by others. Here, again, the tendency already 
present, ¢.g., in Mt. (pp. 252, 259), is fully operative. 


Some further instances of this principle may be noted. (a) The first twe 
onpueta * are followed by no address; the fourth and fifth, which complete the 
Galilean cycle, lead ap to a discussion which, however, attaches only to the 
fourth. The two Jerusalem-onueta, on the other hand, furnish the situation 
for long harangues, while the seventh (in Judea) not only is accompanied by 
an announcement of religious truth, but forms the pivot for the closing scenes 
in Jerusalem, -Thus the only Galilean teaching is in 6?” ; but although part 
of it is placed in the synagogue at Kapharnaum, even this is a debate with 
the Jews which might as well have occurred at Jerusalem; there is barely a 
trace of the characteristic Galilean gospel as that is preserved in the synoptic 
gospels. 

(6) An equally secondary trait lies in 2!°-°2, where an original saying is 
placed in a setting which has been transposed (so, ¢.g., among most recent 
writers, J. Réville, pp. 137 f. ; Drummond, 61; J. Weiss, Loisy, and Oesterley 
in DCG. ii. 712f.) from its historical site f in the synoptic tradition and re- 
cast for special reasons. According to the Fourth gospel, the cleansing of 
the temple took place on the occasion of the first and early visit paid by Jesus 
to Jerusalem, and was the act not of messianic authority but of a prophetic or 
reforming zeal t (so, ¢.g., recently Wernle, Syx. Frage, 240; Stanton, DB. 
ii. 245; and Sanday, zdzd. 613; after Beyschlag, zur Johann. Frage, 83f.; 
Rk. H. Hutton, Zheological Essays, 222f.; A. B. Bruce, Azngdom of God, 
306f.). In the synoptic tradition it brings the enmity of the scribes and 
priests to a head (Mk 11°18 27); it is the natural climax of his ministry, a 
supreme effort to assert the rights of God in the headquarters of the nation, 
and his subsequent fate is the natural outcome of the deed. In the Fourth 
gospel the act is at once ante-dated and minimised. The saying connected 
with it is rightly reproduced, as is the connection of the incident with the 
passover. But the daring assertion of authority produces no impression 
beyond a mild remonstrance (2)8, reproduced from the synoptic tradition, 
Mk 11= Mt 21%, which also connected this with a defence of its legitimacy) ; 
the authorities do not take action. Possibly, however, the writer simply 
introduced the incident at this point in order to emphasise the saying asa 
proof that Jesus foresaw his death and resurrection from the very beginning. 
He has thus reset the incident, under the influence of his pragmatism. On 
the one hand, he found sufficient occasion in the Lazarus-miracle for the 
arrest of Jesus and the enmity of the authorities; on the other hand, he 
considered that the first public visit of Jesus to Jerusalem must have been 
marked by an open assertion of his divine authority. 

(c) Another case of a synoptic saying being misplaced occurs in 4“, but 


* Even in the second, which is a variant of Mt 85-#3=Lk 71-!°, faith is (as 
usual in this gospel) the result of the miracle, not, as in the synoptic tradition, 
the indispensable condition of help or healing. 

{ Tatian also follows the synoptic order. 

+ This is usually associated with the admission that the act might have 
been repeated ; but if not, that the Johannine chronology is preferable. 
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the allusion in 4 refers back to 2! not to Mt 8°8=Lk 72! as the second 
miracle ; the story (444) is a heightened form of the Matthzean narrative, 
just as 54% and 6!-1%- 16-21 are of the synoptic originals. 6* is a fresh instance 
of misplacement (cp. Mk 6?=Mt 13°=Lk 4”; for Marcion’s treatment of 
the story, see Hilgenfeld in ZW7., 1902, 127-144), while in 6”, as in 
1246, there is a distinct tendency to exculpate the twelve or Peter (see the 
synoptic parallels) at the expense of Judas Iskariot. 

(d) The Lazarus-miracle (11!) is exceptional in several respects. In the 
synoptic stories of people being raised by Jesus from the dead, the miracle 
takes place naturally ; the opportunity is furnished, and Jesus takes advantage 
of it. Here he consciously delays his arrival not only until the dead person is 
buried, but until the process of physical corruption has set in. The miracle is 
thus rendered more wonderful, in comparison with the synoptic stories, where 
Jesus only raises the unburied (and indeed those who have just died), and 
where he never arranges for any heightening of the effect. It is an illustration 
of the profound truth that Jesus is the source of life eternal in a dead world, 
and that the resurrection is not, as the popular faith of the church imagined 
(11%), something which takes place at the last day, but the reception of Christ’s 
living Spirit: Z am the resurrection and the life, he who believes on me, 
though he were dead, shall leve, and no one who lives and believes on me shall 
ever aie. Faith in the living Christ, as Paul had taught in his own way, 
meant a risen life independent of physical changes in the future. Whether 
more than this religious motive, operating on the Lucan material, is necessary 
to explain the story, remains one of the historical problems of the gospel (cp. 
A. E. Brooke in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 313f.). It is just conceivable 
that the incident failed for some reason to be included by the synoptic gospels ; 
their silence would not by itself be absolutely conclusive against the historicity. 
The difficulty is to give any adequate psychological reason why so stupendous 
and critical an episode (witnessed ex hypothes¢ by all the disciples) should 
have failed to win a place in the synoptic tradition, even when that tradition 
is admitted to be incomplete at certain points, and this difficulty is heightened 
by the obvious motives of the writer, who makes this miracle the pivot of the 
final Jewish attack on Jesus, instead of the purging of the temple, which he 
transfers to the beginning of the ministry. ‘‘ The whole evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that the evangelist, using some tradition to us 
unknown and the synoptic material mentioned, elaborated them freely into a 
narrative designed to be at once: (a) an astounding manifestation of the 
Logos-Christ, (4) a pictorial setting forth of the spiritual truth of Christ as 
Life, (c) a prophetic prefiguration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, as 
shown by the facts that the names Jesus and Lazarus have the same meaning, 
and that the narrative forms a transition to the final struggle and to death” 
(Forbes, p. 273). It may be a miracle which like that of Mk 111% (see pp. 
225, 236) has grown up™ mainly out of a parable—in this case the parable 
of Lazarus (Lk 161%), which closes (1678!) with a passage (irrelevant to the 
original motive of the story) asserting that not even the witness of one risen 


* With hints from other synoptic traditions, e.g. the raising of the widow’s 
son at Nain (Lk 7", performed, like the raising of Lazarus, before a large 
crowd). 
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from the dead would avail to produce repentance and faith in those whe 
reject the testimony of the OT revelation (Lk 1699=Jn 5%). What historical 
nucleus lies behind the story, it is no longer possible to ascertain. The 
allegorical or symbolical ends of the writer are the outstanding feature (cp. 
Bretschneider’s Probabclia, p. 79, ‘‘tota igitur narratio conscripta est ut 
consilio dogmatico inseruiret, scl. ut doceret exemplo clarissimo, in Iesu 
habitasse Aéyov diuinum. Dogmaticum igitur potius hic egit scriptor, quam 
historicum”). They indicate that the story may be another instance of what 
Origen in his commentary called the preservation of spiritual truth in bodily 
inaccuracy (cwfouevov modddxts TOD dAnOods mvevwariKod ev TS cwuarixe ws 
Ay eto. Tis Wevde?); so, ¢g., Abbott* (Z£é2., 1804f., 2744-2751), Loisy, 
Burkitt (Zvansmisston, pp. 221f.), Forbes, E. F. Scott (of. cét. 37f.), 
Heitmiiller, and Bacon (7%e Fourth Gospel, 345 f.). 

(e) The story in 12)® has been changed from after (Mk., Mt.) to before 
the entry, but the further question of its relation to Lk 7°6-°, or even of the 
relation between the latter and the Marcan (Matthzean) parallel, remains 
another of the enigmas of gospel-criticism, which can hardly be solved along 
the lines of purely literary investigation. f 


(3) The day is now over, or almost over, when the Fourth 
gospel and the synoptists could be played off against each other 
in a series of rigid antitheses, as though the one were a matter- 
of-fact and homogeneous chronicle and the other a spiritual 
reading of the earlier tradition. The problem is too delicate 
and complex for such crude methods. Recent criticism of the 
synoptic gospels has brought them nearer to the Fourth gospel. 
It has revealed not simply variant traditions, some of which re- 
appear in the Fourth gospel, but chronological gaps, and above 
all the operation of tendencies which exercise a creative as well 
as a moulding pressure upon the tradition. The Fourth gospel 
presents, in one aspect, a further and special phase of the 
tendency to interpret and reflect upon the evangelic traditions in 
the light of the later Christian conciousness. ‘The synoptic 
gospels are not objective chronicles, relating the incidents and 
sayings of which the Fourth gospel provides the spiritual inter- 
pretation. In Mark, especially, the presence of such an inter- 
pretation has now been proved (pp. 226f.); and this is all the 
more significant, since the Fourth gospel is recognised upon all 
hands to go back ultimately to the Marcan tradition rather than 


* Cp. also Dzat. 1528 f. (‘‘ even though we may be obliged to reject some of 
the details of the Raising of Lazarus as unhistorical, we may be able to accept 
the fact that our Lord did occasionally restore to life those who would ordin- 
arily be described as ‘dead’”’). 

+ ‘* Der Weg von Mk. und Lk. aus zu Joh. erscheint fast unmoglich lang 
ohne Zuhilfnahme einer Sondertradition ” (Wernle, p. 241). 
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to the Matthzean or to the Lucan. The synoptics, as weil as 
the Fourth gospel, were written é« wiorews eis tiotw. The motto 
of Jn 20%! would apply to all the three, but in a special sense 
to Mark; for, in spite of the difference of angle from which 
Mark and John view the messianic dignity of Jesus, both aim 
at demonstrating that he was ¢he Son of God (see p. 234). 


The most important aspect of this relationship is historical. There is good 
evidence to show that Jesus had a ministry in Judea, during which he visited 
Jerusalem, prior to his final visit, and that the narrative of the Fourth 
- gospel on this point goes back to a nucleus of primitive tradition from 
which they have been worked up.* The synoptic tradition really is 
derived from Mk.’s scheme, which is admittedly far from exhaustive, and 
even in it there are traces which corroborate the view elaborated in the 
Fourth gospel. Thus the temptation-stories clearly presuppose a Jerusalem 
and Judean mission larger than the synoptists themselves suggest ; and even 
if Mt 23° =Lk 13*4* is a quotation, still the fact that it was attributed to 
Jesus seems to imply more than a mere willingness or desire to have come 
to Jerusalem previously. Similarly the journey through Samaria to Jerusalem 
in Lk 96, though editorially relegated to the last visit on the Marcan 
scheme (10'), is followed by a number of incidents which suggest that it 
could not have originally belonged to that visit. On any view of the 
ministry of Jesus, his public mission must have lasted more than twelve 
months, so that ample room is left for at least one visit to celebrate the 
passover. It is needless to postulate that he must have been accompanied 
by his disciples on such an occasion, and their absence may account for the 
early apostolic silence on the Judean ministry. No stress can be laid on the 
fact that when Jesus finally reached Jerusalem, he was well-known to a 
number of people not only in Bethany but in the capital ; this does not neces- 
sarily imply more than visits to the passover prior to his public ministry. 
Nor do the discussions with the scribes and Pharisees involve a Jerusalemite 
locus. The significant data, which seem to indicate that the tradition of at 
least one intermediate visit to Jerusalem has been almost obliterated in 
the synoptic tradition, occur in (i.) the temptation-story, which requires 
no comment, and (ii.) in Lk 9°17, the contents of which (pp. 273 f.) 
cannot be arranged within the limits of the last journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus 10! (dispatch of the seventy, or the seventy-two, els macay modu Kal 
rémov o8 Fucddrev avros épxeoGa), when taken with 10!’, cannot denote the 
dispatch of the disciples as harbingers of Jesus on the route (as in 9), 
The subsequent incidents are for the most part undated or vaguely set; 
some imply Jerusalem (11°! etc.), others Galilee (13%! etc.), others Samaria. 





* Cp. ¢.g. Bleek (JV7. § 71), Wendt (p. 12): ‘‘there is nothing to 
justify us in refusing to acknowledge that Jesus may really have made several 
visits to Jerusalem,” and J. Weiss in his review of Spitta’s Streztfragen (TLZ., 
1909, 460 f.) and in aze Aufgaben d. NT Wessenschaft (p. 44): ‘‘ Was lasst 
sich sachlich gegen eine langere Wirksamkeit, gegen ein Wirken auch in 
Jerusalem einwenden?” Compare the discussion bv A. E. Brooke in 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), pp. 296 t. 
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But in 172-9 the incident presupposes a journey from Jerusalem,* as is still 
clear from 17", where Luke has overlaid the original (xal adrds Sujpxero 
dia wéocov Zapapetas kal T'adcAaias) with the pragmatic heading, cal éyévero 


év T@ Topever Oat els ‘Lepovoadhy (9* 1372), 


(iii.) The lament over Jerusalem. 


Mt 2 aoe 


“Tepovoadry Lepovcadju, 7 droxrely- 
ovoa Tovs mpopyras Kal ALGoBodovca 
TOUS dTEecTapévous Tpos aUTHY, ToTaKts 
HOéAnca émicvvayayeivy Ta TEKVA Gov, 
dv tpdbirov opis émicuvdyet TA vooola 
abrjs vd Tas wrépuyas, kal ovK 7Oed- 
noare® lov ddlerar byiv 6 olkos buav 
[épnuos]’ Aéyw yap viv, ov ph pe 
inte am’ dpre Ews ay eimnre, evroyn- 
pévos 0 épxduevos év dvipate Kuplov. 


Eka 

“Tepovoadhu‘lepovcadnp, 4 dwoxrelv- 
ovca Tovs mpopyras Kal ALGoBoXrovca 
TOUS GTEecTadpEévous Tpds AUT HV, WoTAKLS 
HnOéAnoa éricuvdéac Ta Téxva cov, Sy 
Tpbmov dpwé Thy éauTAs voootay vwd 
Tas wrépvyas, Kat ovK 7GedjoaTte® Lod 
adlerar buiv 6 olkos tua’ éyw [de] 
vuiv [drt] od ph tOnre we Ews HEer 
dre elrnre, ev\oynpuévos 6 épxdmevos ev 
évépare kuplov. 


The two versions are practically identical, t whereas Luke departs from Mt. 
emphatically in the context. This confirms the view (p. 197) that the saying 
belonged to Q or the apostolic source, which therefore reflected a tradition that 
Jesus had appealed to Jerusalem prior to his last visit. The latter interpreta- 
tion implies that Jesus either spoke the words as they stand, or, at any rate, the 
nucleus (so Merx) of the quotation (see above, pp. 26, 33); and, in spite of 
scepticism to the contrary, this hypothesis has much in its favour. Unless 
on @ grioré grounds one is prepared to defend the synoptic chronology at all 
costs, a saying like this must be fairly allowed to have some weight in 
deciding the question of the visits paid by Jesus to the capital. The plain 
inference to be drawn from the passage is either (a) that it was spoken as a 
farewell word after some visit (or, visits) to the capital during which Jesus 
had vainly endeavoured to win over the citizens to his gospel,t or (4) that 
Mt. has correctly placed it (see above, p. 195). In either case, it betrays the 
fact that Jesus had exercised a ministry of some kind in Jerusalem prior to 
his final entry. ‘*The words have no meaning whatever in Luke, who puts 
them into the mouth of Jesus before he had even seen Jerusalem during his 
public ministry (13°4); and even from the better arrangement of Matthew 
(23°7) it is unintelligible how Jesus, after a single residence of a few days in 
Jerusalem, could found his reproaches on multiplied efforts to win over its 
inhabitants to his cause. This whole apostrophe of Jesus has so original a 


* To Nazareth, where he was rejected (J. F. Blair, Apostolic Gospel, pp. 
108 f.)? 

+ ‘Iepoveadym occurs only here in Mt. The significance of the variant 
forms ‘Iepovoadju and ‘Iepocd\uua, especially in Lk., is discussed by 
R. Schiitz in ZVW., 1910, 169-187. 

$ So, ¢.g., Spitta (Strect/ragen, pp. 63 f.) and Allen (Matthew, p. 251): 
‘*The words seem to be a fragment belonging to an earlier period of the 
ministry, when Christ was leaving Jerusalem for the last time before His 
triumphal entry. We must imagine a controversy with the Jews similar to 
that recorded in §. John 107,” 
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character, that it is difficult to believe it incorrectly assigned to him; hence, 
to explain its existence, we must suppose a series of earlier residences in 
Jerusalem, such as those recorded by the fourth Evangelist” (Strauss, 
p. 271).* This supposition has several items in its favour. Whatever 
be the reason for the synoptic silence on a Judean ministry (or, for the 
matter of that, on the mission to Chorazin and Bethsaida, Mt 117!=Lk 10%), f 
once the erroneous idea of a ministry limited to twelve months is abandoned, 
the general probability is that during his ministry to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, Jesus would not ignore the capital. Unless the accuracy and 
adequacy of synoptic chronology are to be made a critical dogma,—and few will 
_ admit this, at the present day,—there is an @ prord likelihood that the Fourth 
gospel may after all represent an aspect of the activity of Jesus which was 
overlooked in the Marcan scheme. This does not imply that the festivals- 
programme of the Fourth gospel is superior to the outline of the synoptic 
tradition, or even that the two can be harmonised. The author of the 
Fourth gospel, with his predilection for displaying the religion of Jesus in 
contrast to Jewish theories and objections, naturally chose Jerusalem as the 
locus for his debates; the simpler Galilean preaching did not interest him. 
But, in view of the general probabilities and of the occasional indications 
preserved in the synoptic tradition itself, it is arbitrary to deny outright that 
he may have had some traditional justification on which to rear his super- 
structure. The synoptic scheme rests ultimately upon a single line of 
historical tradition, and the synoptists themselves, especially Mt. and Lk., 
not only amplify the earlier scheme by material which is assigned in part to 
extra-Galilean situations, but even contain indications of a Judean mission. 
Furthermore, as Weizsaicker § points out (p. 174), had the Fourth evangelist 
possessed simply the synoptic tradition, and had he had no other aim than to 
set forth his own idea of Jesus, there was no obvious reason why he should 


* The rather forced alternative is to conjecture (a2) that Jesus spoke, or 
was simply made by the evangelists to speak, in the name of the divine 
Sophia, so that the wécaxis xrX. would be read in the sense of the preceding 
Mt 23% (2.e. attempts through the disciples or apostles), or (0) that téxva 
Iep. is equivalent to Jews in general. 

{ Bethsaida falls within the purview of the Fourth gospel. 

+ The reception of Jesus in Mk 111"! and the saying in Mk 14” may both 
imply a longer connection between Jesus and Jerusalem than the synoptic 
scheme allows for. Cp. also Mk 12%, Lk 19% 20! 2197 2253, Wellhausen 
(on Mk 117!) recognises that the data of the last visit imply a longer con- 
nection with Jerusalem than the Marcan week accounts for; but, as he 
refuses to admit any prior connection with Jerusalem, he feels obliged to 
throw over the Marcan schematism. 

§ ‘“Wenn er aber auch schon friiher Jesus in Jerusalem auftreten idsst, 
so lag dafiir iiberall keine Nothigung in seiner Tendenz. Es kann dies kaum 
aus einem anderen Grunde, als dem einer eigenen Kunde geschehen sein. 
‘Ebenso verhalt es sich mit den eigenthiimlichen Wandererzihlungen des 
Evglms . . . Wenn er Geschichten berichtet, die nicht aus den Synoptikern 
genommen sind, so liegt auch hier die Erklarung am nachsten, dass er dies- 
selben aus eigener Ueberlieferung hatte” ( Untersuchungen, 174f., ep. 328 f.). 
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introduce earlier Judean visits; the mere desire to exhibit Jesus on the 
prophetic stage of messiah’s activity does not adequately account for the 
particular form of the Fourth gospel’s tradition. The conclusion * therefore 
is that the material incorporated by Matthew, and especially by Luke, pre- 
supposed at least one visit to Jerusalem prior to the final entry, but that both 
Matthew and Luke, adhering to the Marcan chronology, fused the incidents 
of this visit with the final visit. 

(iv.) Zhe date of the Crucifixion.—The primary tradition (Mk 14!?= 
Mt 26%-5) expressly dates the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus mh év TH éoprn, 
from which it follows (cp. Mt 27%) that Jesus was crucified before the pass- 
over. This is the standpoint of the Fourth gospel (e.g. 13! 18%) and of 
the gospel of Peter (1° crucifixion mpd pds TGv dfiuwv, Tis Eopris avdrav), 
possibly even of Paul (1 Co 578 157°): it was adopted independently by the 
Quartodecimans during the controversy which broke out in the second 
century (cp. Drummond, pp. 444f.; Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. 283 f.; GHD. 
?, 173f.; Preuschen in PAZ. xiv. 7251., and Bacon, Fourth Gospel in 
esearch and Debate, 1910, 413f.). In the synoptic gospels,t however, 
this tradition has been overlaid by another (Mk 14 =Mt 2617! = Lk 22%), 
which made the last supper synchronous with, instead of prior to, the Jewish 
passover. But that Jesus died on Nisan 15, the feast day, is unlikely, as 
work was going on (Mk 157!, Lk 23%) and arms were being carried (Mk 
1447 etc.), both of which, as well as a meeting of the Sandedrin, were strictly 
prohibited on the feast day. Some of the details preserved by the synoptic 
gospels about what happened on the day of the crucifixion and the day after 
tally, in fact, with the primary tradition, and are inconsistent with the special 
identification of the last supper and the passover. The improbabilities 
of the latter view have led to a widespread agreement among modern critics 
that the former tradition is the older and more reliable ; so, ¢.g., C. H. Turner 
(DB. i. 411), Sanday (DZ. ii. 633f.), Wellhausen (on Mk 12? ‘‘ man hat 
richtig erkannt, das die hier vorliegende Zeitrechnung der gewohnlichen 
synoptischen widerspreche, und richtig geurteilt, dass sie die alte sei und 
noch im vierten Evangelium befolgt werde”),t O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, ch. 
xiii. ; ZVW., 1904, 89-120), Spitta (dée Urchrist. Trad. uber Ursprung und 
Sinn des Abendm., 1893, 205-237), J. Weiss, Kattenbusch (Chrestliche Welt, 
1895, 317f., 331f.), Wendt, von Dobschiitz (Probleme, 17), Preuschen 
(ZNW., 1904, pp. 14f.), Bousset (Jesus, Eng. tr. 19), Heitmiiller, Bacon, 
F. M. Hitchcock (DCG. i. 414f.), Westberg (op. czt. 130f.), etc. On this 
view, the synoptic gospels are inconsistent with themselves, and the Fourth 
gospel intervenes in support of the better tradition. The recognition of this 
has important bearings on the whole question of early Christian tradition, 
for if, in one case, the typological significance of an event is proved to be 





* This has been urged from Schleiermacher downwards. 

+ Later Jewish writers, who seem to contradict the synoptic chronology, 
were often tempted to idealise the past by reading back into this period 
later customs and ideas (cp. N. Schmidt, /BZ., 1891, pp. 6f.). 

+ Also on John 19%! (‘ Wenn Jesus nach Joa wirklich am Tage vor dem 
Pascha gestorben ist, so kann das nicht auf Tendenz beruhen, sondern nur 
auf den alten Tradition, die auch bei Markus noch durchschimmert’). 
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derived from the event, there is a probability that in other cases an incident 
is not to be dismissed as unhistorical simply because it lends itself to a 
religious application or moral. The correctness of the Johannine tradition 
is corroborated * by the likelihood that Luke (22!°"!6) preserves a saying 
which seems to show that when Jesus ate his last meal with the disciples, 
he knew that he would not live to celebrate the passover that year with them. 
He had earnestly hoped to do so; émiOuula éwefiunoa Tovro rd mdoxa (2.e. 
this year’s festival) gayeiy web’ tuGv mpd rod we wafetv. But he now knew 
this hope was to be disappointed. He wastodieere then. Aéyw yap tui, 
bre ob uh hdyw aiTo éws dtov wANnpwOy év TH Bactdelg Tod Geod. This implies 
that the Lord’s supper was eaten prior to the passover; the words are not a 
paschal reference. 

Repeated efforts have been made (a) to harmonise the synoptic and 
Johannine traditions as they lie before us,t or (4) to explain the origin of the 
synoptic technical error; the former by identifying, ¢e.g., the supper of Jesus 
with the Chagigah or the Kzddusch (G. H. Box, /7S., 1902, 357f.), the 
latter by assuming a primitive confusion (due originally to the editor of the 
second gospel ?) ¢ in the Marcan chronology of 141: !” which underlies Mt. and 
Lk., or elsewhere (good summary in DCG. i. 414f.; cp. also Abbott’s 
Diat. 1289f.). Chwolson, the rabbinic expert, in the second edition (1908) 
of his Letzte Passamahl Christt (cp. Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. d. 
Judentums, 1893, 537£., and ZWT., 1895, 335-378), holding that Jesus was 
crucified on Nisan 14, explains that, as the passover fell on a Friday, the 
lamb could be slain and eaten on Nisan 13, and that the synoptic error is due 
to a misinterpretation of snD57 ‘Dp xdV3a in the Aramaic original of Mt 26)", 
which could be rendered (1) rightly, ‘‘ day before paschal day,” z.e. Nisan 13, 
(2) ‘day before paschal-feast,’ z.e. Nisan 14, or (3) ‘ first day of paschal feast,’ 
z.e. of unleavened bread. If this explanation can be transferred to Mk 14” 
(cp. Lambert in /7S., 1903, 184 f., and Allen’s Matthew, pp. 269-274), the 
preliminary error is explicable. Whether or not the last supper was meant 
to be a sort of (anticipated ?) paschal meal, it was probably not celebrated on 
the regular day, though the inferior tradition of the synoptists arose from the 
idea that it was the paschal supper. Another reconstruction of the original 
source would be no57 o7p (=before the passover) read as nd|n D1p3 (=on the 
first day of the passover) in the Hebrew primitive gospel (Resch, Parallel- 
texte zu L. 615 f., cp. Briggs, Mew Light, pp. 56-63). 

(v.) The argument from some minor points is significant, but is not to be 
pressed, in the present state of our knowledge. Thus (2) Mk 14=Mt 4" 
implies an earlier ministry in Judea, but it could not have been of the 
character described in the Fourth gospel. (6) The strongly attested v.1. 
*Tovdatas in Lk 4*4, which has every appearance of being original, might be 
taken in its Lucan sense as an equivalent for Palestine, z.¢. including, not 


*Cp. G. H. Box (Crétical Review, 1903, 32-34), Brooke and Burkitt in 
JTS., 1908, 569-571, Askwith, and Harnack in 7ZZ., 1909, 49-50. 

So, recently, A. Wright (ew Testament Problems, pp. 159f.), Zahn 
(ZNVT. iii. 273f.), Gwilliam (DCG. ii. 5 f.), and Belser (WZ. 292-295). 

£ So, ¢g., Bacon (Begennings of Gospel Story, pp. 195 f.) and Spitta, with 
special force, 
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excluding, Galilee; it need not necessarily by itself inglude any visit tc 
Jerusalem. (c) The elimination of the words 7é rdoxa in“6! (Hort in WH. 
77-81; van Bebber in Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 1898, pp. 33f., 
after Jacobsen and others), which rests on their neglect_by the Alogi, Irenzeus, 
Origen, etc., and on the possibility of assimilation with’D3, would reduce the 
chronological discrepancy between the Fourth gospel and the synoptists ; but 
the evidence does not yet seem strong enough for this hypothesis (cp. Burkitt’s 
Ev. da-Mepharr. ii. 313), unless, with Schwartz, Wellhausen, R. Schiitz, and 
others, the whole verse is deleted as one of the editorial insertions. * 


(4) The Fourth evangelist, like his two immediate pre- 
decessors, thus bases on Mk.’s narrative, but diverges from it 
repeatedly ; these divergencies are in some cases accidental, in 
others due to a preference for Mt. or Lk., or for both combined, 
and in other cases, again, the result of some independent tradition. 
Their motive cannot always be explained from his pragmatism, but 
the important point is that his method and its results do not 
suggest invariably the instinct of an eye-witness who sifts earlier 
traditions of differing value. The details are in the main the 
circumstantial minutiz of a vivid or symbolic (Philonic) 
imagination, when they are not borrowed from the synoptic 
narratives. The use made of these narratives by the Fourth 
evangelist really illustrates the derivative and secondary character 
of his work, judged from the historical standpoint, and this 
conclusion is not affected by the admission that on two points 
in particular, eg., the date of the death and the previous 
connection with Judea, the tradition of the Fourth gospel has 
substantially reproduced elements which later phases of the 
synoptic tradition tended to obliterate. 


(a) It would tell strongly against an eye-witness or a Palestinian Jewish 
Christian as the author of, or one of the authorities for, the gospel, if the 
description of Kaiaphas as dpxvepeds Ov Tod éviavrod éxelvov (11% 5! 1818) 
meant that the writer really believed the Jewish high priests were appointed 
annually, like the Asiarchs (so from Bretschneider and Baur to Martineau and 
Forbes). But this argument is not valid. The phrase might either mean 
in that fateful year (so, é.g., Keim, Godet, Zahn, Peake, amongst others), or 
that the writer simply adapted his description to the local customs with which 
his readers were familiar (so, ¢.g., Holtzmann and Loisy). The former 


* The widespread admission, that a historical nucleus underlies the 
Johannine traditions about the Judean ministry, is opposed to the predominant 
view which has been recently argued with exceptional ability by Dr. James 
Drummond (pp. 41 f.), whose critical position generally is as favourable to the 
external evidence for the Johannine authorship as it is unfavourable to the 
historicity of the gospel’s contents, 
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explanation is preferable, upon the whole. ‘‘The year of which the 
evangelist speaks was the year of all years; the acceptable year of the Lond, 
as it is elsewhere called; the year in which the great sacrifice, the one 
atonement, was made, the atonement which annulled once and for ever the 
annual repetitions. It so happened that it was the duty of Caiaphas, as high 
priest, to enter the holy of holies and offer the atonement for ¢hat year. 
The evangelist sees, if we may use the phrase without irreverence, a dramatic 
propriety in the fact that he of all men should make this declaration. By 
a divine irony he is made unconsciously to declare the truth, proclaiming 
Jesus to be the great atoning sacrifice, and himself to be instrumental in 
offering the victim. This irony of circumstances is illustrated in the case of 
Pilate, as in the case of Caiaphas” (Lightfoot, Zx.4 i. 88-89). 

(2) A similar verdict may be passed upon the discourses, where the 
creative genius of the author is at its height. Even here, in spite of the 
dialectic which pervades the debates of Jesus and the Jews, in spite also of 
the later standpoint of the Christian consciousness which reads itself back 
at several points into the sayings, there is good evidence of an accurate 
acquaintance, on the part of the author or of his sources, with the Palestinian 
situation. ‘*‘One of the most remarkable facts about the writings of recent 
Jewish critics of the New Testament has been that they have tended upon the 
whole to confirm the gospel picture of external Jewish life, and where there 
is a discrepancy these critics tend to prove that the blame lies not with the 
New Testament originals, but with their interpreters. Dr. Giidemann, Dr. 
Biicheler, Dr. Schechter, Dr. Chwolsohn, Dr. Marmorstein, have all shown 
that the Talmud makes credible details which many Christian expositors have 
been rather inclined to doubt. Most remarkable of all has been the cumu- 
lative strength of the arguments adduced by Jewish writers favourable to the 
authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth gospel, especially in relation to 
the circumstances under which they aze reported to have been spoken.” * 


§ 6. Zopography.—Nearly forty years ago, Matthew Arnold, 
in God and the Bible (ch. v.), observed that the Fourth evangelist’s 
‘Palestinian geography is so vague, it has for him so little of the 
reality and necessity which it would have for a native, that when 
he wants a name for a locality he takes the first village that comes 
into his remembrance, without troubling himself to think whether 
it suits or no.” This hasty verdict had been rejected by anti- 
cipatior: in Keim (1. 179), and subsequent research has shown 
that whoever the author was, he must have had a first-hand 
acquaintance with the topography of Palestine prior to A.D. 70. 
Summaries of the evidence may be seen in K. Furrer’s article on 
‘das Geographische im Evglm nach Johannes’ (ZVW., 1902, 
257-265), Drummond (pp. 366-374), Lohr’s essay on ‘ Wie 
stellt sich die neuere Paldstinaforschung zu den geographischen 
Angaben des Johannesevglms’ (Deutsch-Evang. Blatter, 1906, 

* Dr. Abrahams in Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), 181. 
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795f.), and Bacon, Zhe Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate 
(1910), ch. xv. 


In most cases the difficulty resolves itself into our ignorance of the local 
geography, not into the writer’s. Thus, the Bethany répay rod “Iopddvov 
(cp. 10%) which was the scene of John’s mission (1%) may be identified either 
with the Betonim (Betane) of Jos 13% (so Zahn, WXZ., 1907, 266f., and 
Furrer), or, ifthe inferior reading Bethabara be adopted, with Bashan (Batanea, 
so Henderson’s Palestine, 154, and Conder, 7ent-Work, 230; the latter 
identifying the spot with ford ‘Adarah). But the Bethabara of Origen * 
and the Evang. da-Meph. (cp. Mrs. Lewis, Zhe Old Syriac Gospel, 1910, 
p. xxviii, and Burkitt’s ed. ii. 308f.) seems due to local tradition, which 
identified the scene with a pre-Christian holy place which became, at any rate, 
a sacred spot for Christians before the end of the second century. Others 
(e.g. Mommert, 4exon u. Bethania, 1903, and Lohr) suggest that both 
names refer to the same spot, Bethany being a ford nearly opposite Jericho 
(=Bethabara), ‘house of the ford,’ while some (from Sir George Grove and 
Sir C. W. Wilson to Cheyne, #Bz. 548; and Rix, Zent and Testament, 175 f.) 
variously explain the names as corruptions of an original By@avaBpd, z.e. Beth- 
Nimrah (cp. Bac@avaBpd, Jos 13”) over thirteen miles east of the Jordan 
(cp. Abbott, Dzat. 13-14, 610-616). This is, at any rate, better than the 
identification of Bethabarah with the Bat@npd or Beth-barah of Jg 7% (Sanday, 
Sacred Sites, 23). 

The other scene of John’s mission, Alva éyyis rod Zadelu (3%), is either 
Ainfin, seven miles from Salim (Conder’s Zent- Work, i. 91 f.), or’ Ain-Fara, 
about two hours N.N.E. of Jerusalem (Furrer, Moore in DCG. i. 353 
Sanday’s Sacred Sites of Gospel, 1903, 33f.), or’ Ain Dschirm da (Mommert), 
eight miles S. of Scythopolis (for other identifications, see Lagrange in FB., 
1895, 509 f.; Hastings’ DZ. iv. 354; #&z. 4242, and Nestle in DCG. ii. 
550-551). In any case the actuality of the place is not affected, even if the 
name t is supposed to carry a certain allegorical significance (e.g. Mountains 
near to Peace, the Baptist preparing for the higher purification by Christ the 
king of Salem=Melchizedek ; so Abbott in Dzat. 615-616, and ZAz. 1796 ; 
Pfleiderer, Loisy, Kreyenbiihl : i. 589, ii. 378). This possibility of a symbolic 
allusion recurs in the case of the Samaritan town Zuxdp (45), which the 
majority of recent geographers (notably Sir Charles Wilson in Hastings’ DB. 
iv. 635; Conder, G. A. Smith’s Hest. Geography, ch. xviii. ; A. W. Cooke, 
DCG. ii. 685-687; Furrer, Lohr, and Rix’s Zent and Testament, 26f.) 
continue to identify with ‘Askar. The term is hardly, as Jerome thought, 
a transcriptional error for Zvxyéu, but it might be a play on it, either as Sheker 
= false (of idols, Hab 218, so Hengstenberg and others), or Sh¢#4or = drunken 


* On the variant By@apd in the MSS of Origen, see Brooke (/7S. i. 65). 
Origen’s explanation of it as=olxos xaracxevyjs suggests to him a play upon 
the name as appropriate to the mission of one who prepared (Mt 117°) the 
Lord’s way. ‘‘Fortasse primum scriptum fuit By@cav, que urbs in campo 
ad Iordanem ad ripam parui fluminis erat” (Bretschneider, 96). 

+ An error (Bretschneider, 96-97), due to the writer mistaking jy’ (= 
fontes, agua) for j7'y, the name of a town. 
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(Is 281, of the Samaritans). The latter has been widely held, ¢.g., among 
cecent editors by Abbott (4.42. 1796, 1801), Loisy, and Calmes ; Kreyenbiihl 
(ii. 396-397) modifies it into an identification of Sychar with tix¥=a 
drinker—here of water z.¢e., Samaria, personified in the woman, lives on a 
religious knowledge which is inferior to the true water or knowledge of 
Christianity. 

The pool émAeyoudvy ‘EBpatorl BnOfabd, révre oroas éxovoa (5?) is still 
a vexed problem in the topography of Jerusalem (best summary by G. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 564 f. ; cp. Moore in DCG. i. 193-195) ; even the name 
is uncertain, though Bethzatha or Bezatha seems the original form (cp. Keim, 
iii, 215f.; WH. ii. 76; Nestle in ZVW., 1902, 171-172) either as Bezetha 
(so Josephus for the north quarter of the city) or ByOfadd = ‘the house of the 
olive.’ But again the local touch is not affected by the symbolic meaning of 
the five porches as the five books of the Mosaic law (which has been obvious 
since Augustine) with its intermittent purification, and of the thirty-eight 
years in v.> (=Israel’s thirty-eight years in the wilderness, Dt 214). The 
inferior reading Bethesda (=7107 n’3, house of mercy or grace) probably was 
substituted for the original on this account. 

In 6? (as in 211) rijs TiBepiddos is a water-mark of the second century, or, 
at any rate, of the end of the first century (cp. Josephus, Bed/. iv. 8. 2). 
‘Alle Schriftsteller im ersten Jahr. n. Chr. den Ausdruck See von Tiberias 
noch nicht haben; Strabo, Plinius, Josephus brauchen die Form See 
Gennesar oder Gennesaritis, auch die Targumim haben diese Form. Vom 2 
Jahrh. an scheint der name Tiberiassee mehr und mehr officiell geworden zu 
sein’ (Furrer, ZVW., 1902, 261).* It is needless to suppose (so, 4%, 
Dods, Wellhausen, Cheyne: £42. 1632, Drummond, and Furrer) that rjs T. 
is a later gloss in 6! (cp. Abbott, Dzat. 2045). 

The symbolic touch in 97 (Ztdwdp, 6 épunveverae amecraduévos) t+ is 
enigmatic. The meaning of the original Siz/oah (=sent or conducted) is 
evidently, in the light of the symbolism which shimmers through the whole 
story, applied to Jesus as the one sent by God (on this favourite Johannine 
phrase, cp. Abbott’s Dzat. 2277, etc.), who came by water (z.¢. in the 
Spirit conferred at baptism). If Siloam is identified here with the mysterious 
messianic Shiloh of Gn 49! (so Grotius), then there is a mystic reference 
(Abbott, #42. 1803) to the supersession of the Law by him who was sent from 
God. In any case, baptism is the true illumination of the soul. The other 
interpretations (the pool as a second messenger of God, the apostles, the 
blind man himself) are highly speculative (cp. Kreyenbiihl, ii. 115f.). 

BnOcaida THs Tadtdalas (127!) is regarded by Furrer as another water-mark 
of the second century, since Claudius Ptolemzeus (¢. A.D. 140) is the first 


* Any one acquainted with the local landscape, he adds, will recognise 
that the topographical details of the following story are strikingly vivid and 
exact. 

+ Liicke takes the last three words as a gloss; but the play (mw and mby 
=dmeorahuévos) is quite characteristic of the author, and there is no MS 
evidence for their omission. The pool ‘‘is one of the few undisputed sites in 
the topography of Jerusalem” (Rix, Tent and Testament, 213f., precariously 
identifying Bethesda and Siloam). 
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writer who reckons J:lias (z.c. Bethsaida) to Galilee. But as ‘*the province 
of Galilee ran right round the lake, and included most of the level coast-land 
on the East” (G. A. Smith, 2st. Geography, p. 458), and as the latter was 
definitely included in Galilee by A.D. 84, it is needless (see the proofs in Rix, 
op. cit. 265 f.) to posit two Bethsaidas, or to date the expression of the Fourth 
gospel later than at least the last decade of the first century. 

Only two points of topography in the passion-narrative present any 
difficulty. (a) rod Kédpwy (the original reading in 181) is the ravine or winter- 
brook dividing Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives from the city proper. 
The original meaning of the term (=black, ji717?) may have been in the 
writer’s mind, as well as a recollection of David’s retreat from the treachery 
of Absalom (2 S 15”). The extremely difficult (cp. Nestle in Hastings’ DB. 
ii. 74-75) expression (4) in 19}, describing the tribunal in Herod’s palace as 
set upon a spot called Ac@écTpwrov,‘EBpaicri 5¢ TaBBa0G, is at least as likely 
to be a correct trait (so Keim, vi. 85 f.), derived either from good tradition or 
from personal knowledge, as a misunderstanding of some notice about the 
meeting-place of the Sanhedrin (Brandt, Zvang. Gesch. 133), although the 
lack of any other evidence leaves its meaning almost hopelessly obscure. 
Beyond the general agreement that Gabbatha, perhaps a Gk. equivalent for 
the Aramaic xnai (=ridge or height), is not a translation for \c@écTpwrov 
(mosaic or pavement), but another description of the place on which the Bjua 
stood, we can hardly go. The variant Kar@aéa (1, cp. Burkitt’s Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii. 251) and Dalman’s (Worte Jesu, i. 6, Eng. tr. 7) derivation of 
Gabbatha are both set aside by Wellhausen (p. 86). The attempt of Honig 
(ZWT. xiv. 564) and Hausrath to connect \. with Mk 14" is futile; Jesus 
the Lamb of God is not slain by Pilate, and the terms in question are incon- 
gruous. The theory that the whole phrase is an artificial and meaningless 
invention (M. A. Canney, 442. 3633-3640) is inconsistent with the symbolic 
predilections of the writer (cp. G. A. Smith’s /erusalem, ii. 575, who 
tentatively refers to 133=to rake or put together little things—a possible 
source of the ‘mosaic’ meaning, which Zahn unhesitatingly adopts). 

The Fourth gospel ignores the Lucan tradition (24°°) that the ascension 
took place in the vicinity of Bethany, about a mile and three-quarters from 
Jerusalesa, om “he Mount of Olives, but (111%) assigns the resurrection of 
Lazarus to this village, and, .cliowing Mk. and Mt., makes Jesus reside there 
prior to his entry into the capital (12%). Even were the meaning of the 
name (=8?3y m3, house of affliction or misery ?) plainer than it is, there would 
be no reason to regard it in 11)" as an allegorical invention of the Fourth 
evangelist. Consequently, while one or two place-names are invested with 
symbolic meaning, it cannot be said that topographical investigation lends 
any support upon the whole to the theory that the writer invented geo- 
graphical allusions for the sake of his own purposes or mistook earlier 
traditions. 


§ 7. Structure.—Special literature (in addition to works cited 
below)—(a) in favour of literary reconstruction: Burton (BW, 
1899, 16-41), Bacon (4/7:, 1900, 770-795, IVT. 272K. 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, chs. xviii.—x*x.), Moffatt 
(HT. 689-694), Briggs (New Light on Life of Jesus, 1904, 
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140-158), Wellhausen’s Erweiterungen und Aenderungen im 
vierten Evglm (1907)* and Das Euglm Johannis (1908), R. 
Schiitz (ZVW. viii. 243f.), Schwartz (‘Aporien im _ vierten 
Evglm,’ Gott. Gelehrte Nachrichten, 1907, 342f., 1908, 116f., 
149 f., 497f.), Bousset (ZR. xii. 1-12, 39-64), F. J. Paul (ZZ, 
1909, 662-668), F. W. Lewis (Disarrangements in Fourth Gospel, 
1910). 

(4) adverse= Holtzmann (ZW. iii. 50-60) and C. R. 
Gregory, Wellhausen und Johannes (1910). 

The further question is whether all this local knowledge and 
circumstantial detail of the Fourth gospel can suffice to prove 
that the aushor had been a Palestinian apostle. The inference 
is not necessary. Literary annals abound with cases of an 
imaginative historical reconstruction, where the author is known 
to have hal no direct acquaintance with the countries in which 
his scenes are laid. Gz/ Blas de Santillane, for all its masterly 
delineation of Spanish manners, was composed by a man who 
had never been in Spain. And Shakespeare was like Le Sage 
in this. His Italian plays reveal a wonderfully wide and 
intimate acquaintance with Italy, which was due, not to local 
knowledge, but to “the power to grasp some trifling indication, 
some fugitive hint, and from it to reconstruct a whole scheme 
of things which shall, in all essentials, correspond to fact.” + 
Besides, circumstantial detail is not an infallible note of 
historical veracity, as Defoe alone is enough to prove. Geo- 
graphical precision is often accompanied by a varying level of 
historical accuracy, and minute touches are as likely to prove a 
later age as a contemporary witness (see above, p. 280). The 
‘Johannine’ deviations from the synoptic traditions are to be 
referred partly to the freedom of the writer’s imagination, working 
under the influence of certain religious preconceptions, and 
partly—when they are accurate—to an independent historical 
tradition mediated orally ov 1m writing. But, is the latter 
hypothesis tenable? In answering this question, we premise 
that the gospel cannot any longer be assumed by the literary 
critic to be a seamless robe. Two sets of theories prevail upon 
its structure: (a) the partition-theories, which disentangle a more 
or less genuine Grundschrift from the subsequent editorial 

* Adverse reviews of this pamphlet by Corssen (ZIVW/. viii. 125-142) 
and Moffatt (#x/.7, 1907, 56-69). 

+ H, F. Brown, Studées tn Venetian History (1907), i. pp. 159f. 
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additions, apostolic (so especially Wendt and Spitta) or not 
(Wellhausen) ; and (4) the revision-theories, which explain the 
phenomena of the canonical gospel by positing an editor who 
has not only in the appendix but elsewhere recast the gospel 
for purposes which originally it was not meant to serve (so 
variously Kreyenbihl, Harnack, Bousset, Heitmuller, Volter, 
Schwartz, Bacon). Either set of theories may be combined with 
the further hypothesis (c) of dislocations in the text, which are not 
always to be accounted for on the score of the writer’s preference 
for association of ideas rather than chronological sequence. 

The besetting danger of such hypotheses is their tendency to 
assume a logical or chronological sequence in the gospel, which 
may not have been present to the author’s mind, and especially 
to harmonise the relative sections with the synoptic order. On 
the other hand, it is equally illegitimate to attribute a schematism 
to the gospel which would rule out at all costs any application 
of the transposition-theory. The author certainly had a 
pragmatism of his own, which often admits of unevennesses* 
in order to gain its end; he thought more of the religious ideas 
than of the historical setting which he could provide for them, 
and his adjustment of the latter between Judea and Galilee was 
partly controiled by the need of adhering in some degree to the 
synoptic outline ; chronological affinities are repeatedly sacrificed 
to the needs of dialectic, and the opponents of Jesus form a 
unity rather than any series of different people in Galilee and 
Judea. But these considerations only suggest that most of the 
transpositions and interpolations are more probably due to copyists 
and later editors than to the author himself. 


(a) The attempts to rearrange the prologue start mainly from the 
parenthetical v.”, which breaks the sequence of “ and 16; if any change is to 
be made, the verse lies better after 18 (so, Markland, Bakhuyzen, and Ritschl, 
SK., 1875, 576f., who conjectures the original order to have been 
1-5. 10-13. 6-9. 14. 16-18. 15) than after 8 (q1-5- 9-14. 16-18. 6-815 sq Wagenmann in 
Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologze, 1875, 441f.). 18 and © are thus editorial 
additions (so, ¢.g., Wendt and Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 477 f.); the latter verse 
is probably a marginal glossf (based on 1%), incorporated in order to 
emphasise John’s witness to the Logos (as to the Light, 1). 


* Cp. Gregory, of. czt. 50, ‘‘ Mir ist es durchaus nicht auffallend das Alles 
nicht vollig klar ist. Kein Literarkritiker kann die feine Arbeit eines 
Sainte-Beuve im NT suchen.” 

¢ Here as throughout the gospel it is a question whether such apparent 
displacements or interpolations are due to the accidental disarrangement of 
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(4) A minor case of interpolation has been also found in 3°, where ¢# 
vdaros kal (omitted in the best text of v.®) is taken by several scholars, 
from Dieffenbach* (in Bertholdt’s Avzt. Journ. v. 1-16) to van Manen 
(77., 1891, pp. 189 f. ‘Het Misverstand in het vierde Evangelie’), Wendt, 
Kirsopp Lake (Zrzfluence of Textual Criticism on Exegests of NT, 1904, 15f.), 
K. Andresen (Jdeen 2u einer jesuzentrischen Welt- Religion, 1904, pp. 324f.), 
Tolstoy, Wellhausen, and others, to be a catholicising addition or interpre- 
tative gloss. The variants of the Syriac versions (cp. Burkitt, Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii. 309 f.) are explicable if such an abbreviated text is assumed to have 
underlain them. In any case, the reference is to the Christian sacrament of 
_ baptism, as in 37", not to John’s baptism (Usteri, SX., 1890, 517 f.).+ 

(c) 4% wera ¢ Tas dU0 Tuépas e&fNOev ExeiOevy eis Ty Tadir\alay. * adrods 
yap Inoods éuapripyoev bre mpodirys év rH idlg marpld. tiwhy obx éxer. © bre 
oly 7HAOev eis THv TadtAalav, édéEavTo abrov of Tadivato, mavra ewpakdres 
& éroincev év "TeporoAvpors ev TH éopTn* Kal avrol yap 7AOov els THv éoprihy. 
46 A\Oev ody wad els THY Kava ris T'adcAalas, drou erolncev 7d bdwp olvor. 
After the Samaritan interlude, v.** picks up the thread of v.3 (agjKey Thy 
"Tovéalay Kal dm7dOev radu els Thy Tadtdalav), but the synoptic material is 
broken up as well as re-set. The writer reserves the synagogue question, 
Is not this the son of Joseph? till 6”, giving it a sceptical turn and 
transferring it from the citizens of Nazareth to the Jews of Kapharnaum. He 
also makes the companion proverb apply not to a town but to a country—for 
mwarpis in v.“* (as it stands) cannot denote Nazareth, much less Jerusalem. 
But is this country Galilee or Judea? The following words seem to indicate 
the latter upon the whole, for the explanations of warpis as Galilee are more 
imgenious than convincing. But then the Fourth gospel assumes the Galilean 
origin of Jesus (246% 741-52), and Judea could hardly be called the wazpis of 
Jesus because it was the wazpls of the prophets in general, or because it 
included Bethlehem (which the Fourth gospel ignores as the birthplace of 
Jesus). The question thus arises, does v.** stand in its proper place? It is 
not enough (with Wellhausen) to dismiss it as an insertion, without accounting 
for its present position, and if the exegetical difficulties drive us to 
the hypothesis of a gloss, it is better to conjecture some misplacement in 
the text, and to put the verse either after ® (so Blass, changing yap to 6é) 
or, better, after “ (so Cramer, and Konnecke, Amendationen zu Stellen des 
NT, 1908, pp. 10-11). In the latter case, warpls has its synoptic sense of 
‘‘native place,” and explains why (in the scheme of the Fourth gospel) Cana 
was preferred to Nazareth. 


leaves in the original, or to editorial revision. Some instances suggest 
accident, others a scribe’s error, others again a more conscious purpose (see 
above, p. 39). 

* He anticipates Kreyenbiihl in regarding 17%¢ as another gloss. 

+ Bacon (Hourth Gospel, 518 f.) thinks Tatian has preserved the original 
order by placing 3! after 7°°. Like Delff and Wellhausen, he recognises 
the abruptness of 24% after 21-12, but the transposition (so, ¢.g., Lewis) of 377 
to its original position after 21° probably solves most of the difficulties (cp. 
e.g. 25= 3°, 2?-9= 379, 21°— 3%) and restores the original connection between 
32 and 39-3 (cp. ¢.g. 39=3%, 31017 = 3%, 318 = 3%), 
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(d) Anticipated by a fourteenth-century writer, Ludolphus de Saxonia,* 
J. P. Norris (Journ. Philol., 1871, 107-112), Lewis, and Burton transpose § 
and 6, the latter being (like 21) a Galilean episode which was added after the 
gospel had been finished, and placed too late. The connection of 4% and 6! is 
certainly good, while 7! echoes 518 and 71%? (when 715% is restored to its 
original position after 5%”). Becker (SX., 1889, 117-140) holds that the 
episodical chapters 5, 7, and 15-16 were added to the gospel by the author, 
after he had finished his first draft of the work, while Burton puts 787“ after 
752, 812-20 after 10% (a specially good setting, since 8! presupposes, not the 
audience of 7°", but one like that of 10!*?!, while $71 follows 7° very aptly), 
and 10'}8 after 10% (which also brings 10% nearer to 916 and gives a better 
opening for 101%), 

(e) Various attempts have been made to break up the speech in 6. 
Besides those of Wendt, Wellhausen, and Spitta (Urc. i. 216-221: 65-5? a 
eucharistic addition), which are improbable (cp. Schmiedel, £Az. 2523f., 
and Kreyenbihl, ii. 34f.), Chastand (L’apdtre Jean et le quatriéme évangile, 
pp. 241 f.) distinguishes a speech in the synagogue (678-5. 36-40. 48-46) from one 
by the seaside (676-27. 31-35. 41-42. 47-58), The unexpected év cuvaywy7y of 6™, 
coming after 6%, and 6” after 614, suggest a conflation of two traditions. This 
is, at any rate, better than to regard 66 as an interpolation (so Schweitzer, 
Das Ev. Johannes, 1841, pp. 80f.). 

(f) One of the clearest instances of misplacement is the removal of 715% 
from its original position after 5* (Bertling, SX., 1880, 351f., uncon- 
vincingly + puts 71**4 before 51”); its themes—faith in Christ’s teaching, his 
authority and relation to Moses, his healing on the Sabbath—fit in closely 
to the argument of 5 (cp. 52% 48= 715, 54718 518— 719, 55-7721 516-18 — 720-23 
529=7%4), This hypothesis (Wendt, J. Weiss: ZZZ., 1893, 397, Burton, 
Blass, Spitta, Moffatt, F. J. Paul) further leaves the original course of 74 
and 725 open; Jesus enters the temple and teaches in public, which sets 
some of the Jerusalemites talking, 7o¢ upon the subject of 7154, but on his 
openness (74) and unhindered action. Whether the displacement was acci- 
dental, or part of a redactor’s work, the case for the restoration of 74% to 
its original site is extremely strong. Thus—to quote only one or two items 
of proof—the question of 7° becomes pointless if Jesus had just spoken 7%, 
and 779-21 requires a much closer connection with 5 than the traditional 
arrangement provides ; the murderous attitude of the crowd (77%) contradicts 
712 but is organic to the situation created in 518, The question of the 
Sabbath is certainly dropped at 5!”7 (Schmiedel, ZAz. 2529), but it leads 
naturally to the question of Moses, and by as natural a transition (in the 
Johannine dialectic) to the original topic in dispute (7¥). The replacement 
of the passage in its proper setting clears up some of the arguments which 
Wellhausen (p. 37){ raises against its unity ; others (¢.g. of "Iovdator, 715-18, 


* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 505) plausibly suggests that Ludolphus was 
influenced by the Tatianic Déatessaron which ‘‘ circulated in an ancient High 
German and Latin bilingual translation as early as the ninth century.” 

¢ Cp. Waitz in SA. (1881) 145-160. 

* He admits, however, the identity of situation and theme in 5 and 7-8. 
** Dass das bloss auf Oscitanz des Schriftstellers beruhe, dass dieser an die 
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but 6 8x)os, 7%) are not serious (cp. 67% 24f and 6%). It was perhaps the 
allusions in 7! and 7° which led an early copyist to mistake this site for the 
true one. Displacement is, at any rate, preferable to the idea that v.* 
(Scholten), or vv.?*-*9 (Bacon), or 37-44 (Wellhausen), are editorial additions. 
(g) The pericopé adulterze (7°°-8"), though occasionally defended by 
critics of opposite schools (e.g. Burgon and Miller, Causes of Corruption in 
the Trad. Text of the Holy Gospels, 1896, 232f.; A. Syski, De awthentia loct 
. .  @essertatio critica [Warsaw, 1905], Bretschneider, Thoma, Jacobsen, 
and Kreyenbiuhl, ii. 162 f.) as an integral part of the gospel, betrays by its 
un-Johannine tone and style an outside origin, either in the gospel of the 
Hebrews* (Bleek, Pfleiderer), or in the gospel of Peter (Volkmar, cp. 
Harnack in 7U, xiii. 2. 50f.), the Aramaic original of Matthew (Resch, 
Agrapha, 36f., Paulinismus, 419f.), the original synoptic tradition 
(Holtzmann), or, aS most critics are content to imagine, the collected 
materials of Papias (z.e. the traditions of John the presbyter). The textual 
evidence is conclusive (cp. Westcott, ii. 380f.; Gregory’s Canon and Text, 
379, 513f., and Zahn’s /WV7. iii. 346f.). A number of MSS read it here, 
as early as Jerome’s day,—which in any case is an impossible position,—but 
the majority of MSS and versions ignored it. The internal evidence points 
to a source nearer the synoptic traditions, and to a site for the story (which is 
undoubtedly authentic f) during the last days of Jesus in Jerusalem. Its 
original position may have been somewhere between Mk 12! and 13}! (O. 
Holtzmann, perh. before 12*°, cp. év rw lep@ with els 7d lepdv, Jn 82; Keim, 
v. 165f.; Wittichen, /P7., 1881, 366f. ; and Hitzig, between 12!” and 12}8), 
or (the Ferrar group) after Lk 21 (so Blass: of. cz#. 155 f., Bacon, Westcott, 
Harnack, SBBA., 1904, 193; cp. 8?=Lk 21°8), if not between Lk 20% 
and 207” (Holtzmann, 7/Z., 1898, 536f.). Whether the textual form in D 
is original (cp. von Soden’s Schréften des NT. i. 486-524; ZNW., 1907, 
110-124) or not {Lietzmann, ZV WV., 1907, 34-37), the synoptic colour of the 
passage points to some such locus rather than any position, ¢.g., after 73° or 7# 
(so some later MSS), or between 5 and 6 (Rendel Harris, Mew Testament 
Autographs, pp. 10f.). If it was inserted after 7°% in order to fill up a 
vacant place originally occupied by another story (Hausrath, Spitta, Ure. i. 
194 f.), the early uncials betray as little knowledge of either pericopé as the 
versions. The probability is that this floating passage of primitive tradition 


Leser seines Buches denke, fiir die das Kap. 5 wenige Seiten vorher stand, 
nicht aber an die Horer der Rede, die durch anderthalb Jahre von dem in 
Kap. 5 Geschehenen getrennt waren, ist eine verzweifelte Auskunft, welche 
die Riickstandigkeit der modernen theologischen Exegese kennzeichnet.” 

* In which, according to Eusebius (#. Z. iii. 39. 18), there was a ioropla 
mept yuvatxos émi moddals auapriats diaBdnOelons émi Tod Kupiov included in 
the book of Papias. It is uncertain, however, whether this ioropia refers 
tonldks 725° or to Jn 72-8". 

+ Haléevy (RS., 1901, 244-257) objects to a lack of the gratitude and 
affection which fallen women in the synoptic tradition show to Jesus, and 
argues that the writing on the dust (cp. Jer 17/%) was to condemn the 
Pharisees as false witnesses. But there are only quasi-reasons for supposing 
that she was another Susanna (cp. 84 and Herm. Jamd. iv. 1. 4). 
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(cp. Burkitt’s Tivo Lectures on the Gospels, 81 f.; C. Taylor in JTS. iv. 129- 
130, and Weiss in ZW7., 1903, 141-158) drifted as a marginal note inte 
some MSS of John at this point (perhaps as an illustration of 75! or 8%), and 
finally was settled in the text during the third or the fourth century. Ifit was 
at one time written (as there is some textual evidence to believe that it was) at 
the end of the gospel-canon, it would be natural to find a place for it 
somewhere in the Fourth gospel; but this could not have been its early or 
original position (cp. Loisy, 541). 

(z) 10%, which interrupts 1o!®! and 10742, may have originally lain 
before 8” (cp. /7ZS. ii. 137-140), or (Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 493.) may 
have been added, editorially, along with 2%* to fill up the five festal 
revelations of Jesus (cp. Welihausen, 49-50). 

(z) The traditional position of 12*-* is isolated. There is an awkwardness 
in “* coming after *6> (the cry does not suit the secrecy), and indeed after 
#1. When the passage is restored (cp. Wendt, Moffatt’s HW7. 692) to 
what may be conjectured to have been its original site between * and %®, 
the ideas of light and faith (which it is far-fetched to view as a recapitu- 
lation of 8” etc.) are carried on without any interruption, and Christ’s 
public utterances receive a sonorous climax. Earlier in the chapter, 
1277-80 (a Johannine reproduction of Lk 22-4) has been placed after 11* 
by Fries (ZVW., 1900, 300); but this breaks the symmetry of the latter 
passage. 

(7) The hypothesis that chs. 15-16 represent a later addition, either 
dy the author himself (Becker, SX., 1889, 132 f.; Lattey, Zxp.7, May 1906, 
433-434) or by a redactor (so, for 15-17, Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), allows 
14! to lie in its original connection with 181 (ch. 17 being spoken by Jesus 
standing in the attitude of prayer before leaving the room). The data in 
favour of another author are hardly adequate, however (cp. Corssen, ZVW., 
1907, pp. 138 f., and Moffatt, Axp.7, July 1907, 63 f.), except on the ex- 
tremely precarious hypothesis that the gospel as a whole underwent a process 
of accretion which was largely due to theological tendencies. To strike out 
éyelpecbe, Gywuev évrevOev (Corssen) is to cut the Gordian knot, and the only 
alternative is to follow the internal evidence, which points to the conclusion 
that, by some dislocation, 14 has been displaced from its original position 
immediately before 17. The canonical arrangement leaves some awkward 
sequences, ¢.g. in the fact of a long discourse following 14° (Aereafter I will 
not talk much with you),* the contradiction between 165 and 13% or 145 
(when the latter are put earlier), and the incongruity of 16!" after declara- 
tions like 13% 1418 etc. The climax and final tone of 14°! (Avzse, let us 20 
hence) has always been felt to be strange, in view of the unexpected sequence 
of 15-16 and 17; and though more or less forced psychological explanations 
are possible, it is a fair hypothesis to regard this parallel to Mk 14” as 
indicating some break or (to use geological language) some fault in the strata 
of the literary record. Three theories of the place originally occupied by 
15-16 have been suggested; either (i.) to set them between 13* and 13% 
(Wendt, F. J. Paul), or (ii.) to interpolate them between 13” and 13” (Bacon, 





*In the subsequent narrative only two brief words (18% 19”) are 
addressed to disciples. 
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JBL., 1894, pp. 64-76),* or (ili.) to restore them to their original position 
between 1378 and 13°!” (Spitta, Uc. i. pp. 168-193; Moffatt, ANT. 522 f., 
692 f.). (i.) interrupts the evident sequence of 13°% and 13%8, and reduces 
1679-33 and 13°°-8 to the level of mere episodes between 14)? and 1677-8, (ii.) 
also has the drawback of breaking the connection between 13)" and 137°, 
(iii.) is, of all the variants of this hypothesis, the most attractive and in- 
telligible. After the withdrawal of Judas, Jesus, in view of the wine at 
table (Mk 1475, Lk 2218, Did. 97), utters the parable of the Vine (15!*) 
beginning with a special and warning allusion to the recent apostasy of his 
friend (an unfruitful branch, 15?=13°03!, 156=1377), and urging brotherly 
love as the bond of life (15%* carrying on 136; cp. also 13%! echoed 
ingissc pose in 154, 137° in 151°) and.13*%in, 152%). The connection of 
thought between 13!-*° and 15 grows in fact more vivid as the two passages 
are set in juxtaposition; thus the love of the disciples suggests to Jesus 
(1518-) the hatred shown them by the outside world, whose persecution 
forms the next topic (15!%-16%), passing over into the compensations for 
the bodily absence of Jesus from his afflicted followers (16*~-16%%). This 
stream of counsel and warning closes with a word of triumph, (16°7=13%!>-°2), 
which runs out into a renewed appeal for mutual love among the disciples. 
Then follows Peter’s protest (13°°-°8), exactly as in the synoptic tradition 
(Mt 26%!-*5), after Christ’s mournful anticipation (16). The final discourse 
of 14 ends in the prayer of 17 (cp. 149°°9=171, 14°! =177-, 143=174). Inthe 
solemn pause before the exit—a pause too short for such a discourse as that 
of 15 and 16—Jesus utters this sublime rhapsody of faith, and then (18?) leads 
the disciples out to face the end. Note that on this rearrangement 13°4* is 
not further from 15!* }” than on the traditional, that 141° *! echoes 1334-%, 
and that 14! is more natural after 1616 (where the same statement, made for 
the first time, rouses wonder). 

(2) The difficulties of 18'*?8 require some hypothesis of transposition or 
dislocation... (2), Dhe order of Syr5im (7% 2#- 14-15. 19728-16718. 25b-28)" unless was 
due to early harmonising tendencies, f yields a coherent outline (so, e¢.g., Mrs. 
A. S. Lewis, #7. xii. 518-519, and Old Syriac Gospels, 1910, p. xxxiv ; 
Blass, Philology of Gospels, 57 f.; Loisy, Etudes Bibliques, 142 f. ; Calmes, 
420 f.), though the separation of ® and ¥* is unlikely. (6) Spitta’s proposal 
(Oye. 1158-168), is 12, 192% 14-18. 26-28 vy. 4 being a Copyists xepetition .of 18> 
for the sake of the narrative. This, however, still involves among other things 
the awkward separation of and ™, and, unless we read (c) 18-14 24. 15-23. 25-28 
(with J. N. Farquhar, #7. vi. 284-288), the alternative is (dq) 19-14. 19-24. 15-18. 
2 (EG Findlay, “7. vi. 335-12, 478 f.; Mottatt, V7. 528 f., 603), 
which straightens out the narrative, requires little textual change, and arose 
from quite a credible slip on the part of a copyist, who passed from 4 to % 
in the exemplar and only discovered his mistake in time to insert -* after 





* 13%6-38 being also restored to their original position after 167. The 
revisionists prefer to omit 13°**8 (Corssen) or 13°4* (Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), 
to which Schwartz adds 1373-76, Wellhausen 1377-9, 

{ It is doubtful whether Tatian can be cited in favour of this order ; cp. 
Hjelt’s Die syrésche Evangelienuebersetzung u. Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1901, 
pp. 128 f. 
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18, catching up the last words of 38 in order to ease the transition in ™* and thus 
recover the thread of the narrative. On this rearrangement the efor of ™ gets 
a satisfactory subject, the high priest is Kaiaphas (as 1149*!), and the dispatch 
of Jesus to the latter ceases to be purposeless, as it is in the traditional order. 

The slightest change would be to take #4 as a parenthesis or intercalated 
remark (so from Erasmus to Edersheim). Otherwise it might be placed 
after 14 (so from Cyril of Alexandria to Luther) or (Strauss). Wellhausen 
omits it with dé rod Kasaga (78), and mp&rov and dpxtepeds av Tod évtavrod 
éxelvov (8), believing, with Schwartz (adding **?7) and Bousset, that the 
references to Kaiaphas are interpolated (after Mt 26*5”); Bacon (Fourth 
Gospel, 485 f.) omits 4(5)-8 and 4-27 as interpolated by an editor, but his 
thesis that the Tatianic order reflects the order in the original of the 
Fourth gospel (see 4/7. iv. 770-795), implies (a2) that the Diatessaron 
follows the chronological outline of the Fourth gospel—which is not the case, 
as the feasts, ¢.g., are rearranged (cp. the excellent statement by Hobson in 
The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptec Problem, pp. 33 f.)—and (4) that 
the Tatianic order of the Johannine material is free from the abruptness 
occasionally evident in the canonical text—which, again, is not the case, 
since 4° forms but a poor bridge between 5*7 and 7}, while, ¢.g., 67 is hardly 
a natural prelude to 4*. 


Turning back, with these data, to the larger problem of the 
gospel’s structure, we still lack a sure clue to any process of 
extensive editing. Upon the one hand, the Fourth gospel has 
been composed in such a way that any earlier documents can 
no longer be disentangled without recourse to highly arbitrary 
canons of literary procedure and speculative reconstructions of 
the text. On the other hand, any original * details and sayings 
which may be assumed to lie embedded in its pages do not 
require more than some primitive witness upon whom the author 
draws, either in the way of reproducing them from oral tradition 
or by direct reminiscence. These reminiscences are more easily 
felt than defined. But while the recognition of a good tradition 
under, ¢.g., some of the Judean passages and Jewish allusions in the 
Fourth gospel may imply an eye-witness as their ultimate source, 
it need not have been John the apostle. The disciples who 
accompanied Jesus on any of his visits to Judea and Jerusalem 
must have included those familiar to us in the synoptic gospels, 


* Original, ¢.¢. in the sense of being independent of the synoptic traditions. 
The speeches are not condensed summaries, but expansions of such sayings or 
variations upon homiletic themes suggested more than once by OT passages 
upon which midrashic interpretation had been playing (cp. G. Klein’s Der 
Glteste Christliche Katechtsmus, 1909, pp. 49f.). For the Fourth gospel as 
an inspired Targum, freely rendering the sense of Christ’s teaching for a latex 
age, cp. Abbott’s Diat. 3374 A. 
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but it is only on the last visit to Jerusalem that the beloved 
disciple appears in the rdle of pre-eminence; this role at 
one point (1815) suggests not a Galilean fisherman, but a 
Jerusalemite; it is significant that the beloved disciple is not 
claimed as an authority for the characteristic episodes in the 
earlier portion of the gospel, at some of which, indeed (e.g. 31% 
and 4®), he could not have been present, and the sole trait for 
which his authority is cited (19%°) is one of the most doubtful 
statements in the whole narrative. 


Little or no result has flowed from the repeated attempts to postulate a 
Johannine document or substratum, which have been made for a century and 
a quarter by critics from Bertholdt (//V7. ili. 1302 f.), who argued that John 
took down the Aramaic sayings of Jesus on the spot and afterwards wrote 
them out from his notes, to Wendt, Briggs,* and Spitta + (Das Johannes- 
Euglm als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 1910). Since John the apostle was 
martyred early, the only available hypotheses of this kind are those which 
make the historical narrative come from a disciple of John, and merely the 
discourses from the apostle himself (so, ¢.g., Eckermann originally in 
Theologische Beitrige, 1796; C. H. Weisse, ave Huglienfrage, 1856); or 
those which more cautiously make John only the witness or guarantee of the 
tradition, the authorship being relegated to a later hand (so, ¢.g., Paulus, in 
the Heidelberg Jahrbdcher der Literatur, 1821, pp. 112f.; J. R. Tobler, 
ZWT., 1360, pp. 169f., ascribing composition to Apollos; Karl von Hase’s 
Geschichte Jesu, 1876; Reuss, La Bzb/e, vi., 1879; Sabatier, ASR. vii. 181 f. ; 
Ewald, Renan, and Weizsicker). It is one thing to postulate a general 
historical basis underlying some of the logia and perhaps the incidents in the 
gospel, and quite another thing to work out in detail a theory of literary 
partition by means of which the Johannine tradition is disengaged from the 
later editorial expansion (so variously Schweitzer, das Zuglm Joh. nach seinem 
tnneren Werth u. seiner Bedeutung, 1841; Tobler’s aze Euglienfrage, 1858 ; 
Delff, Soltau, Wendt, and Spitta). 


Delff's} earlier nucleus of the gospel consists mainly of the following 
passages :—168- 19-01 212-16. 18-20. 23-25 31_ 443 445 51-16. 80-47 690-86, 41-08. 60-71 71-86, 
45-52, 87-88. 40-44 Q12_ 187 yo1-15, 17-24. 81-32, 34-87. 42-50 7 31-19%, 21-88 y41_1840 yQl-B4. 


80-42 201-8. 19-81, Wendt’s apostolic source, or Johannine logia, may be traced 


* Cp. Mew Light on Life of Jesus (1904), pp. 140-158. 

+ Spitta’s exhaustive analysis, with its Johannine Grumndschréft (A) and its 
second and secondary source (B), both edited by the redactor, is no advance 
on its predecessors; its extra complexity is not warranted by the complexity 
of the data. 

$ Criticisms of Delff by Sanday (#7/.4 iv. 328f., v. 375f.), A. Meyer 
(7R., 1899, 255f., 295 f.), and Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1890, 588f.). The most 
permanent suggestion of Delff’s was that the author was a Jerusalemite disciple 
of Jesus, of priestly lineage, who after writing the gospel in Jerusalem worked 
in Ephesus as a OvddoKados and then re-edited his gospel (adding, ¢.g., ch. 21| 
for Asia Minor. This stands better than his linguistic analysis. 
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for the most part in—z!- 9-14. 16-18 219-16 (substance). 18-20 1-28, 8-21 44-12 (substance), 
13-15. 19-25 27. Qe 31-38 p1-3. 5-7. 16-27. 30-32. B4a, B6b-47 715-19. 21b-24 627-58 (substance). 60-61. 
63-644. 65-69 wit (%)- 10-14 (substance). 25-27 (substance). 28-29. $3-43 (2) Q12-20a. 21-29. 31b-59 g} 
4-5. 39-41 ;ol-18. 19-2la (substance). 23-38. 40 (?) yy]. 3. 5-6 (2). 7-10. 16. 17-22 (substance). 23-27. 
28-85 (substance). 98 7990-28a, 81-82, $4-B6a, 44-478, 48-50 731-10, 12-17, 20. S1b-85 ye_16, 1 337-88 
14, 17, 18°9-38 yo%Ma, Similarly Soltau (ZV W., 1901, 140-149; SK., 1908, 
177-202), after putting on one side the material derived from the synoptic 
tradition (e.g, 119-28 81-34 (85-42) 213-17. 19, 22 443-54 61-25. 66-71 gl. 6-23 1 747-55 (67)- 
123-8- 1-16 7 326-27 18, 19!-%4- 88-42 oo1-2. 21-15. 19-3) finds the onpimal aolaimuae 
Logia (z.¢. sayings with a historical introduction) in 1} @-4)- 43-51 29-11 31-12. 
22-Bla 41-9 (16-19). 29-30. 39-42 pI-16 (18) 71_Q1 G21] g28-41 7520-33 (87-43) y 32-15 (16-20). (81-86) 
1979-37 2014-18. 25-29, Even the attractive shape into which Wendt has thrown 
the hypothesis of C. H. Weisse breaks down ;* the distinguishing data of the 
two sources are inadequate ; it is just in the discourses of Jesus that some of 
the least historical features of the gospel recur, and these cannot be eliminated 
without an arbitrary treatment of the text. The distinction, moreover, between 
the narratives (with their emphasis on onueta) and the speeches (with épya= 
pjuara) cannot be carried through, for in the latter the épya of Jesus are not 
severed entirely from the onueia (cp. 67: 3°), whereas once at least in the 
narrative Jesus does not lay stress on his oyeta (207%), and in 7° (narrative) 
works are equivalent to signs and wonders.t The work of Jesus (174) was to 
manifest the glory of God (17%), and this surely included the manifestation of 
the divine life in the onueta as well as in the words of the Son. In the light 
of 517-27 etc., it is not possible to confine work and working in the Fourth 
gospel to any specific line of activity such as that of preaching and teaching. 
The work to which Jesus refers in 7% is a miracle, and when ¢he works of 
himself (5°) and God (5%) are ranked objectively with the testimony of the 
Baptist (5°**4) and the Scriptures (5%), those gpya, especially in the light of 
an allusion like that of 10%”, cannot be what Wendt’s theory demands. 


More help is to be secured by recognising that the addition 
of 21 to the gospel must have been accompanied by some further 
process of editing in the text of 1-20. The extent to which this 
was carried depends on the view taken of the ‘ beloved disciple’ 
and of the putative authorship, as well as on the theory adopted 
with regard to the First epistle. The author of the latter—it is 
a fair hypothesis—may have edited Jn 1-20 (Zurhellen adds the 
Apocalypse in 1-3, 21-22); but even this conjecture leaves us in 


* Cp. the critiques by Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1886, 197-200), Haupt (SX. 
1893, 217f.), Lock (/7S., 1903, 194-205), G. W. Stewart (Zxf., 1903, 65- 
80, 135-146), Corssen (GGA., 1901, 645-656), Bacon (4/7., 1901, 146-148), 
Hitchcock (4/7., 1901, 146-148), Howlett (Dublin Review, 1904, 314-335), 
J. A. Cross (Z7., 1903, 331-333), Swete (Zxg., 1903, 267-282), Hargrove 
(Z/. i. 410-412), and Schmiedel (2 Az. 2554-2556). 

+ There is no evidence in the context that Jesus corrects this idea of his 
brothers. He simply protests against their eagerness for a manifestation of 
power in Judea. 
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the dark as to the precise extent and motives of the editorial 
revision which added 21124, and which has been traced in 1238 
and 1822 as well as in 19%5, in 528-29 (Scholten, Wendt, Zurhellen), 
640. 44. 54 7 1 25f. 7 43. 18b. 28> (Zurhellen), and in the editorial additions 
or marginal glosses already noted, z.e. especially in the more 
eschatological and popular traits which distinguish the First epistle 
from the bulk of the gospel. A further application of this hypo- 
thesis attributes to it the beloved-disciple passages (Schwartz), 
while Schtitz, Wellhausen, and F. Westberg (Die Biblische Chrono- 
logie nach Flavius Josephus und das Todesjahr Jesu, 1910, 83 f.), 
agree that the festival-journeys of Jesus have been interpolated in 
the original gospel, in order to lengthen out the ministry to three 
orfour years. Wellhausen postulates a Galilean Grundschrift (A), 
with no speeches, composed by some anonymous author; but its 
resemblances to Mark do not serve to throw much light upon it, 
if the anonymous author (Zv. Joh. pp. 102f.) dealt freely with 
his prototype; and its Marcan character is not obvious, if it 
lacked teaching and stories of the healing ministry. It has also 
been worked over by a redactor (B), who draws especially on 
Matthew and Luke,* and reproduces dialogues and discourses of 
Jesus. ‘The criteria for this are not more convincing than in the 
case of Wendt’s partition-theory. 

The outcome of our investigation is therefore negative and 
tentative on the whole. The central problems of the gospel lie 
beyond the reach of purely literary criticism, and no reconstruction 
of a supposed apostolic source does justice to the dual character- 
istics of the book. ‘In many sections,” as even Zahn admits 
(LWT. iii. p. 337), “the narrative lacks the clearness and definite- 
ness which we should expect from an eye-witness.” ‘The whole 
nature of his employment of the synoptic literature is symptomatic 
of the secondary character of his history. An independent witness: 
might, of course, have been acquainted with earlier presentations 
of the same history: his own might have coincided with them in 
its main features ; but, writing in the light of his own recollections 
and the impressions made on himself, he must have preserved 
some originality of detail. The fourth evangelist, on the other 


* Bousset regards the Grundschrift as Lucan in tone, and ascribes to the 
redactor a predilection for Matthew. Thus, ‘‘im iibrigen charakterisiert 
sich die Perikope 11%? als eine freie Bearbeitung von Apg 13” und dem 
lukanischen Bericht itiber den Taufer, dem auch der Wortlaut 1° am 
nachsten steht” (ZR. xii. 55). 


36 
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hand, is dependent, even in minute details, on the earlier 
narrative” (Wendt, p. 48). This feature of a later age is even 
more marked in passages which have no synoptic parallels. 
Thus the dialogues, beginning with the introduction of some 
figure, pass over into a disquisition or monologue, in which the 
author voices, through Jesus, his own or rather the church’s 
consciousness, usually upon some aspect of the christology 
which is the dominant theme of the whole book. The original 
figure is forgotten; Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, or the 
Greeks serve as the point dappui, and presently the so-called 
conversation drifts over into a doctrinal meditation upon some 
aspect of Christ’s person, leaving the figure or figures in question 
without any record of Christ’s final attitude, or of the effect which 
he produced.* ‘This method recurs even in the description of 
John’s cross-examination by the deputation from Jerusalem (11%). 
It precludes the idea that the author could have been an eye- 
witness of these scenes, or that he is reproducing such debates 
from memory. The interests of the writer lie in the dialectic of 
his faith rather than in the situation which he provides for its 
successive movements. ji 

The objection taken to this view of the Fourth gospel, viz. that there was 
no milieu for such controversial discussions, falls to the ground in presence 
of writings like Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, where the obscure origin of 
the Christ (viii., cx., cp. Jn 7%), his birthplace (cviii., cp. Jn 7%), the 
question of Sabbath observance (xxili., xxvi. f., xlvii. etc., cp. Jn 81 719), 
the coming of Elijah (xlix. f., cp. Jn 174), Jews and Samaritans (lxxviii., cp. 
Jn 4, 8°), etc., are among the topics of contemporary interest (see 
above, p. 531). 

Over against these traits lie the indications already mentioned, 
which suggest that the author had access to some reliable his- 
torical traditions for his work. In view of such dual phenomena, 
the least objectionable hypothesis lies among those which 
postulate not only the influence of Alexandrian thought in the 
Asiatic church and the development of Pauline and post-Pauline 
conceptions, but a certain oral tradition (Johannine or not) upon 
the life of Jesus which had hitherto flowed apart from the ordinary 
channels of evangelic composition.f The logia of this tradition 


* An instance of this, in epistolary literature, occurs in Gal 2, 

¢ So, after Wendt and others, Cone (Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity, 1891, pp. 251f.: ‘‘ While on any hypothesis of its origin 
many critical problems remain unsolved, there is at least a strong probability 


for a Johannine nucleus in the book, for frequent ‘words of the Lord 
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cannot often be disentangled from their setting. The discourses 
in which they are embodied represent the genius of a single 
writer, voicing the faith of his circle as well the ideas of his own 
mind. Nor is it possible to ascertain the exact literary channel 
by means of which these sayings and traditions have flowed into 
their present position through the homilies of the early church, 
any more than to estimate precisely the extent to which their 
original shape and colour have been altered, previous to their 
incorporation in this gospel, or during their passage through the 
rich, devout mind of the author (see pp. 43-44). But their 
gnomic character, their outstanding originality, and their pro- 
found depth, prove that the dramatic and creative genius of 
the author had materials to draw upon* in composing the 
meditations and illustrations of Jesus which distinguish this 
gospel from the synoptists. 

§ 8. The Beloved disciple and others.—The mixture of 
adherence to the synoptic tradition and imaginative freedom in 
its treatment comes out (a) in the author’s references to the 
disciples, and (4) in his allusions to the family of Jesus. 


Peter, in accordance with the dominant tradition, still occupies a certain 
position of primacy among the disciples. Alluded to before he comes on the 
scene (14), he is still their spokesman upon occasion, plays a prominent rdéle 
at the last supper (13°10 24f 36f) and in the closing scenes (181-7), and, in 
accordance with primitive tradition (1 Co 15°, cp. Lk 244), has his own access 
to the risen Lord (Jn 217°8).¢ Andrew is Szmon Peter’s brother (1** 68), and 
Jesus calls him Aefhas from the outset—a proof not only of divine prescience 
but of Peter’s pre-eminence as the bulwark of the church, of which he is the 


(kupraxka Adyia) handed down from the apostle without connection, probably, 
and without a historical setting. . . . The attentive reader finds on almost 
every page of the Gospel words which are probably genuine Johannine logia 
of Jesus”), and O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 46: ‘‘ At the time 
that he composed his work the traditions of the life of Christ had not yet 
become crystallised in the church’s faith. Hence the current of the evangelic 
narrative was still able to carry along with it much material that had not been 
utilised by the synoptists”). 

* «Tt may be said with certainty that a literary artist capable of inventing 
the most striking sayings of Jesus to Nicodemus or to the woman of Samaria 
would have made his composition as a whole more flawless, more artistically 
perfect than the Fourth gospel actually is. Judged from an artist’s point of 
view, it has blots and awkwardnesses which a master of imaginative invention 
would never have suffered his work to exhibit” (M. Arnold). 

+ In 20°, however, it is suggested that while ¢he other discéple entered 
the tomb and believed, Peter had entered without believing (on the early 
attempts in SyrS'" to correct 20° into the plural, cp. Déat. 1556f.). 
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spokesman (6), The author thus not only throws back Mt 16% so as ta 
cover Peter’s career from the beginning, but omits the subsequent rebuke 
(thou Satan!) of Mt 1673, and associates the devil not with Peter, but witb 
Judas Iskariot (67 13% 27), | 

The remarkable prominence of Andrew, as compared with his position in 
the synoptic tradition (where he stands second to Peter in the apostolic lists 
of Mt. and Lk.), appears in three places, 14° 68 and 12%*. (a) He is not 
only one of the first two disciples (of John the Baptist) who joined Jesus, but 
is the first disciple named in the gospel; he brings his brother Peter to Jesus, 
and Bethsaida is expressly called ¢he céty of Andrew and Peter. (6) He 
volunteers information to Jesus about the food-supply—another detail which 
the synoptic tradition omits. (c) Finally, he acts as intermediary between the 
Greek inquirers and Jesus. These allusions, corroborated by the traditions 
(e.g. Papias, Gospel of Peter, Gospel of the Twelve) of the second century,* 
indicate that Andrew, like Philip, was an important figure for the (Asiatic) 
circle in which the Fourth gospel circulated. The latter is the first disciple 
whom Jesus jizds (1). Andrew’s confession of faith is the first in the gospel, 
We have found the messiah, but Philip’s is more explicit: We have found 
him of whom Moses wrote in the law and of whom the prophets wrote, Jesus 
the son of Joseph, from Nazareth. We is prominent at the feeding of the 
multitude near his native place (6%), and it is he to whom the Greek 
inquirers first apply (12"). On all these occasions he is associated more or 
less closely with his fellow-townsman, Andrew ; in his request for a theophany 
(148) he is alone, but it is possible that he and Andrew are the anonymous 
pair of disciples in 217, 

Thomas, who has no independent réle in the synoptic tradition, comes 
into prominence in the final Judean cycle of stories in the Fourth gospel, at 
1176 14° and 20%-”9 ; in the appendix he is mentioned, next to Peter (21%), 
among the disciples to whom Jesus appeared after death in Galilee. It is 
curious that John only mentions ‘the twelve’ four times, and always ‘in 
connection with some mention of treachery, possible desertion, or unbelief’ ; 
he significantly widens (13°) the saying recorded in Mt 10%=Lk 1018, and 
apparently ranks Nathanael almost on a level with the twelve, some of whom 
he entirely ignores (cp. Dzat. 1671, 1695). The absence of N. from the 
synoptic lists of the twelve, together with the fact that Philip in the latter is 
followed by Bartholomew, has suggested that B. and N. represent the same 
person, B. being the patronymic name (so, ¢.g., Keim, Renan, Calmes, and 
Zahn) ; the similarity of the name has led others (¢.g., Resch, TU. x. 3. 
829 f.; Rohrbach, Berzchte auf d. Auferstehung, 51{.; Weizsaicker) to identify 
him with Matthew Levi, which has the merit of reproducing the Papias-list ; 
the details f in 1** have led others again to see in him a symbolical figure of 


* In one Coptic (Akhmim) fragment of a second century (A.D. 150-180) 
anti-gnostic gospel (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1895, 705-711), Andrew appears 
with Peter and Thomas in a scene corresponding to that of Jn 20”, while in 
another gnostic fragment (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1896, pp. 839 f.) he plays a 
similar réle of incredulity. 

+ Abbott (Dzat. 3375-3377) regards the story as a version of the story of 
Zaccheeus in the sycamore tree. 
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Paul or Paulinism (Honig, ZWT., 1884, 110f.; Holtzmann, BL. iv. 294f. ; 
O. Schmiedel, Hauptprobleme d. Leben-Jesu*, 22f., 117 f.; Kreyenbiihl, ii. 
acai.) 2. H. Scott, pp. 47f etc.), the: Paul who, a’ genuine Israelite, 
’ worshipping under the unsatisfactory fig-tree of Judaism, was called by Christ 
(Ac 228=Jn 1%), and broke through the prejudices of his early environment to 
win personal intercourse with Jesus and to utter a greater confession of faith 
in the divine Son than his predecessors in the apostolate. But in view of 
Gal 11:5t-, a later writer would hardly have described Paul’s approach to 
Jesus as mediated by any human agency (Jn 1*: “), and even the desire of 
emphasising the apostolic prestige would not have made the agency apostolic ; 
he would rather have chosen terms like those of 1*%, Besides, visions were 
not a special feature of Paul’s apostolate (2 Co 117! 121), and the call of Paul 
was not motived as in Jn 1% (note efdov, not éxddeca or édwvjca). It would 
be more plausible to identify him with the beloved disciple John (so, e.g., 
Spaeth, ZWT7., 1868, 168f., 309f., and Rovers, 77., 18€9, 653--661). 
This would imply that the references in Jn 21 are from another plane of 
thought, though, if the note in 21? is correct, it helps to fill out the connection 
between 1“* and 2},* 

It is often argued that by the mp&rov or mp&ros of 1*! the writer subtly 
suggests that after Andrew found his brother Peter, the other disciple of 
135-4 found 4zs brother; consequently, as the sons of Zebedee were the only 
other pair of brothers who (according to the synoptic tradition) were among 
the earliest disciples of Jesus, and as the Fourth gospel never mentions them 
by name, their calling is implied here (so, ¢.g., Westcott, Godet, Zahn, 
Calmes; cp. Abbott, Dzat. 1720, 1901). The Fourth gospel is full of subtle 
touches, but this is hyper-subtle. John plays no independent or special réle 
in the synoptic tradition; he and his brother James are called (Mk 119-0) 
after Peter and Andrew ; in the lists of the twelve he comes fourth (except in 
Mk 3'6-18 where Andrew falls from the second to the fifth place, as in Mk 138 
to the fourth); the only occasion on which he acts as spokesman for the 
twelve (Mk 9%841=Lk 9%) exposes him to a rebuke for having failed to 
appreciate the generous temper of Jesus, and the presumptuous claim 
advanced by himself and his brother (Mk 10%, softened by Mt 20”) 
betrays an equal misconception. He is third in the group of the four 
disciples who draw from Jesus (Mk 13%") his prophecy of the future, and in 
the group of three who fail Jesus in Gethsemane (Mk 143% = Mt 26%); but 
neither at the last supper, nor during the trial, nor after the death of Jesus, 
doeshe appear. On the other hand, there are slight traces in Lk. of a higher 
place (contrast 3°! with Mk 5°’, 97°=Mk 9? and Mt 17!) next to Peter in the 
only two scenes (raising of daughter of Jairus, and the transfiguration) where 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee appear as a trio of intimates, before the vigil in 
Gethsemane. Furthermore, Lk. omits the claim of Mk 10*!, though he was 
aware of it (cp. 124 22%4f—Mt 20%), identifies the two confidential 
disciples of Mk 141° (Mt 26'"* simply of wadyrat) with Peter and John (227-14), 
omits the fact (Mk 14° = Mt 26°7-) that Peter and the two sons of Zebedee 


* To Loisy (246 f.), N. is a composite figure, idealised out of Matthew, 
Zaccheeus, and Paul. The identity of N. with Matthew and Zacchzeus was 
first suggested by Strauss. 
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slept in Gethsemane and were rebuked by Jesus (22°°*), and that all the 
disciples fled after their Master was arrested (Mk 145°°=Mt 265), and adds to 
the women at the cross (Mk 15%4!=Mt 275-56) adyres of yvworol atry 
standing at a distance (22%), This is carried forward in Acts, where John is 
closely associated with Peter (11% 31* 418 814-15) during the early Jerusalemite 
period (cp. Gal 2%) in the leadership of the church. He then drops into 
oblivion ; the control of the Jerusalemite church passes into the hands of 
James, the brother of Jesus. He is absent from the Fourth gospel, unless he 
is the beloved (or, other) disctfle. Comparatively little is made of the latter 
figure, except to hint at his pre-eminence in one or two scenes (adapted from 
the synoptic tradition) where Peter is prominent.* At the last supper (137*) 
this favourite disciple is assumed to be in the secret of Jesus, as none of the 
others is. During the trial (13°) Peter again requires his intervention, 
this time to gain entrance to the palace of the high priest. At the cross 
(19%) he receives charge of the mother of Jesus (mission to Jewish 
Christians ?) + and witnesses the humor effusus; at the grave (207) he is the 
first to see the empty tomb and then believe, z.e. without requiring to see the 
risen Christ. The empty tomb was enough for him; all else, OT proofs 
and even the witness of the women, was secondary. 

The possibility of a mystical reference in all (except 18%) of these 
passages does not exclude—in fact it would rather point to—a literal basis. 
If by the disciple whom Jesus loved (6v jydza 6 ’Inoods) the author means to 
suggest the typical or ideal Christian, a permanent witness to Christ’s love 
(tz/l I come, 21), the ideal is in part a Pauline ideal (= Gal 2”); so, 2.¢., 
Bacon (£xf.7 iv. 324f., Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 301 f.),t who 
declares that ‘‘ the heart of the Fourth Gospel is Paul’s confession of his faith 
in Gal 2%” (p. 326), and that ‘‘ when we can be satisfied to take this Gospel 
for what it is, the richest, choicest flower of the spiritual life of the Pauline 
churches a half-century after Paul’s death . . . a new era will begin in the 
appreciation of this great Gospel.” The choice lies between identifying the 
beloved disciple with John the apostle§ or John a Jerusalemite (Delff, 
Bousset, etc.), and regarding him as ideal. The chief objections to the latter 


* He is never contrasted with sceptical Jews or imperfect Christians. 

t Voélter (Mater Dolorosa und der Lieblingsjunger des Johannes Evglms, 
Mit einem Anhang tiber die Komposttion dieses Euvgim, 1907) makes the 
beloved disciple in 1-20 the John Mark of Ac 12; the gospel is to prove 


that he was not a mere interpreter of Peter, but superior to him. In 21,. 


however, the beloved disciple is the Ephesian presbyter. This is great 
honour done to John Mark (see above, p. 512). 

t ‘‘ The artist who paints an ideal figure has a model, but what he aims to 
delineate is not #he model.” While the beloved disciple originally was an 
ideal figure (according to Bacon), partially drawn from Paul, the editor of 
the appendix identified him with the apostle. 

§ An idealised figure of the historical John (Scholten, of. c##. 397 f.) is as 
adequate an explanation as perhaps any other; the title isa play upon the 
meaning of the name. Similarly we may feel the inwardness of Nikodemus 
and the Samaritan woman as types of Judaism uniting belief and the love of 
wonders, and the more susceptible paganism of the age. 


a 
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view are the psychological difficulty of conceiving how an abstract figure 
could be put side by side with the other disciples, and the fact that, in the 
Jerusalem-scenes, Delfi’s hypothesis has considerable plausibility. 

(4) The sisters of Jesus are ignored, but his brothers are introduced as 
different from his disciples (2!) and sceptical of his claims (71°), a practical 
illustration of 111-8, The coolness of the relations between them and the 
Logos-Christ is developed in the case of his mother, whose earthly relation- 
ship is carefully detached from the higher interests of the Logos-Christ on the 
only two occasions on which she is mentioned (24 19%’), The symbolic 
significance of the mother is evident in both places. Taken literally, the two 
passages may be held not only to conflict with historical probability, but to 
reveal an aloofness which it is psychologically difficult to associate with Jesus. 
The presence of Mary at the cross may be a deduction from Ac 1", and both 
scenes possibly reflect a dramatised variant of Mk 3%!-* etc., introduced for 
the purpose of differentiating the new religion from its parent stock. In the 
former, the Logos-Christ denies that he has anything in common with his 
family ; in the latter he finally loosens the nearest tie of earthly relationship. 
It is only when the narratives are taken as symbolic rather than as a mere 
record of fact that their full meaning emerges. 

§ 9. Zhe authorship.—Vhe fourth gospel makes no statement 
about its author. It ends with the remark, tadra Sd yéyporrae 
iva morevyte, but it is silent upon 6 ypawos. The appendix, 
however, after describing the destiny of the padyrys ov jyara 6 
Inoovs, adds in an editorial note (2124): otros éorw 6 padyris 
6 paptupay mept TovTwy Kai 6 ypawas tatra. Unless the last four 
words are to be regarded as an interpolation (so, e.g., von Soden), 
the beloved disciple, who only appears definitely in the closing 
days of Christ’s life, is claimed not simply as the authority for the 
whole gospel (to which ratra here refers), but as its author. 
But guis custodiet custodes? This claim is not made by him- 
self;* it comes from the anonymous circle who endorse the 
gospel (kal oidapev dre GAyOys avTod 4H paptupia éoriv), and who 
have added the two closing notes (217425), both of which 
indicate that the gospel had been, or might be expected to be, 
criticised for its unique contents (so different, ¢eg., from the 
synoptic tradition) and for its incompleteness. The latter 
criticism has been already met by anticipation in 2039-31; the 
former is to be felt at 193°, the only passage in the gospel which 
definitely connects the author with an eye-witness. Here, after 
the soldier has pierced the side of Jesus with a lance, causing 
blood and water to pour out of the wound, the narrative 
continues: and he who saw tt has borne witness (kai 6 éwpaxas 


* For attempts to preserve part of these verses for John, cp. Wetzel (af, 
ctt. pp. 15 f.). 
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pewaptupykev), and his witness ts true,—yea, he knows that he ts 
telling the truth (xai éxelvos otdev dt GAnOA A€yer),—that you also 
may belteve. Is €xetvos, in this enigmatic protest, a human 
authority or, by a strong asseveration (cp. 2 Co 111-81), the 
exalted Christ (so, eg., Dechent, SX., 1899, 448 f.; Abbott, 
EBi. 1809; Zahn, poe 658 f.; Peake, London Quart. 
Review, 1905, 275; Forbes, Haussleiter’s Zwez Apost. Zeugen, 26—- 
28)? When the mystic or symbolic sense of aiua kat vdwp is 
connected in any way with 1 Jn 5%, the divine reference of 
éxetvos becomes rather more probable, since in 1 Jn. the pronoun 
always means the exalted Christ. Still, the connection is 
different here, and upon the whole éxetvos may be reasonably 
regarded as equivalent to 6 éwpaxws, the beloved disciple of 19*°. 
This would imply (a) that the writer was or wished to be taken 
for (so, é.g. Renan, Jiilicher, Loisy) the said eye-witness, or (4) 
that he appeals to this earlier authority in order to corroborate a 
statement which he anticipates will rouse suspicion (so, 4g., 
Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Harnack, Weizsicker, von Soden, Wendt, 
Pfleiderer, J. Réville, Calmes, Schmiedel, Wellhausen). 


Physiologically, it is possible that water mixed with blood issued from 
some wheal or bleb on the surface of the body, which the lance pierced, ‘‘ but 
blood and water from an internal source are a mystery” (Dr. C. Creighton, 
EBz. 960-961), or, as Origen called it, 7d wapddofov (c. Cels. ii. 36). The 
main point, however, is that the writer’s religious interpretation of the 
phenomenon which he records is not anti-doketic (as in 1 Jn 5°),—the effusion 
of blood would have sufficed for that purpose,—but symbolical. The object 
of 19%1-87 is to clinch the proof that Jesus died as the true paschal Lamb, of 
which no bone was to be broken. This rounds off the isolated testimony of 179, 
and explains the symbolism of ¢he blood and water as the evidence of spiritual 
life issuing from the death of the Christ; the effusion of blood signifies the 
removal of sins, the effusion of water the impartation of life eternal, and the 
collocation of both indicates that these are vitally connected in the work of Christ. 

This would be confirmed if 6 micrevwy eis éué in 78 were taken with kat 
mwérw of 7°” (cp. Nestle, ZVW., 1909, 323), and avrod referred not to the 
individual believer but to the Christ (so, ¢.g:, Grill, 16 ; Loisy, Calmes, Forbes, 
Westcott), as was apparently the view of the.Gallic Christians ¢ A.D. 570 
(Eus. H. Z. v. 1. 22) and possibly Cyprian amongst others.* The author makes 


* All three points, Christ as the source of living water, believers not only 
as the recipients but transmitters of it, and the identification of it with the 
Spirit, are represented in the third ode of Solomon in the Pestzs Sophza, an 
ode which (cp. Ryle and James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon, pp. 157f.; R 
Harris, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, 12-13) is tinged with Johannine 
rather than specifically gnostic colours, and is probably to be dated not 7 
than the first half of the second century A.D, 
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Jesus refer to himself as avrod, because the passage (see p. 33) is a prophetic 
quotation, with a proleptic allusion to the Spirit which was not to be poured 
out upon believers until Jesus was glorified (7°7=20”). On the other hand, 
when 7°*8 is read with 6 micrevwv els éué as equivalent to the following avrod, 
the conception of the believer as a source of spiritual blessing for others tallies 
with 20%°%3, especially if the ua@yral of the latter scene are not restricted to 
the apostles. 


19° is therefore, as Blass warned critics (SX., 1902, 128 f.), 
a foundation of sand upon which to build any critical theory of 
this gospel’s origin, whether the verse should be relegated to the 
margin (e, fuld. om.) or not. Its use is to prove not the presence 
of an eye-witness, but the spiritual testimony or interpretation 
which is the essential aim of the writer. Furthermore, the verse 
is so closely connected with 2174, that either the editor of the 
appendix must have moulded his words on the former passage, 
or inserted the latter (so, e.g., Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, 171f.)* as a paraphrase of 3 Jn 1? and 1 Jn 5%: 
The latter alternative is preferable. If 19#4%5- 37 are omitted 
(with the opening and un-Johannine éyévero yap tadra of v.6), 
the sense is clear: od xaréagay avrod Ta oKéAn, iva 4H ypady 
TANpwOy* dorodv ov cuvtTpiByoeTaL avTod (so, ¢g., Schwartz, 
Wellhausen, Heitmiiller). The interpolation in vv.%45 tallies 
substantially with 2124, the main difference being the substitution 
of éxetvos oidey for oidapev. V.87, with its un-Johannine érépa 
ypapy, points to the circle from which Apoc 1% (cp. Mt 24%) 
originated, though the quotation is differently applied (there 
eschatological, here historical). On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the mere omission of v.®5 (with kal éfmAdev cvOds 
aipa kat vowp in *, and éyévero yap tadrTa in *) gives an equally 
good sense, and at the same time avoids the necessity of 
regarding 207? as another interpolation (or part of one). 

Unless John the presbyter is brought in (cp. besides 
Harnack, etc., S. Eck in Preuss. Jahrb., 1898, 25-45), the author 
of Jn 1-20 and the editor who revised it and added the 


* According to Bacon, R. (the Ephesian editor) identified the nameless 
elder who composed the Fourth gospel and the epistles with the beloved 
disciple. It is too drastic to regard (so, ¢.g., Schwartz and Bousset) the 
‘beloved disciple’ passages as editorial insertions—an analysis which, among 
other results, would leave Judas with little else than the bag, in the original 
draft of the gospel. On the other hand, no theory of an apostolic 
Grundschrift, or even of a ‘ Johannine’ source for narratives or logia, has yet 
been worked out with any approach to probability. 
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appendix are both unknown. The former, like the writer of 
Matthew, was one of the anonymous early Christian authors, 
probably of Jewish origin, who were content to sink their names 
in their great cause and subject. All we can discover is the 
general traits and tendencies of his mind, as these may be 
supposed to come out in his work. It is not a paradox to say 
that nothing in his pages necessarily implies, while several 
features practically forbid the conjecture that he was an eye- 
witness. ‘“ His mastery of midrashic method, especially that of 
a ‘spiritualising’ Alexandrian type, reminds us of an Apollos; 
his attitude towards Stoic conceptions and to some of the 
commonplaces of Greek philosophy recalls the venerable Ephesian 
teacher of Justin Martyr. All reasonable inferences of this kind 
have value in proportion as they help us to understand the 
author, his task and his times” (Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 464). It 
may be a convincing proof of the superiority of Christianity, 
that, “when the exquisite Greek word-science, the brilliant 
dialectic, the dramatic colouring, of the alluring life, the exalted 
death, the perfect self-sacrifice, of the Platonic Socrates had 
failed altogether to influence the masses of mankind, the religion 
of Jesus, springing from a despised unlettered people, triumphed 
over the world”; but, in view of writings like Hebrews, the 
writings of Luke, the epistle of Diognetus, the Apology of 
Aristides, and above all the Fourth gospel, it is incorrect to 
describe the religion of Jesus, in its initial approach to the 
ancient world, as “dressed in nothing that made it attractive 
to the cultured intellect.”* The Fourth gospel represents the 
first serious attempt to re-state the primitive faith for some wider 
circles who were susceptible to Hellenic influences, and the 
author, in translating the gospel of Jesus for their benefit, shows 
himself a master not only in his selection of the matter he had 
to convey, but in his grasp of the language in which he had to 
reproduce his beliefs. 

§ 10. Zhe appendix.{—The epilogue or appendix (ch. 21) 


*jJ. H. Shorthouse, Lzterary Remains (1905), p. 229. 

f Special literature : Hoekstra (77., 1867, 407-424, ‘het laatste Hoofdstuk 
van het vierde Evangelié’); Eberhardt, Evang. Joh. c. 21 (1897); Klopper 
(ZWT., 1899, 337-381); Zahn, V7. (§ 66); Wendt (pp. 248-253); 
J. Réville (305-320) ; Moffatt, HV7Z. 694 f.; Horn, Adfassungszett, Gesche 
tchlichkett, und Zweck von Ev. Joh. Kap. 21 (1904); Bacon, Fourth Gospel 
in Research and Debate (1910), 190 f., 211 f. (due to revision at Rome). 
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describes a Galilean appearance of the risen Jesus to seven of 
his disciples, which falls into two parts. In the former (21!), 
Jesus enables the disciples to secure, with unbroken net, an 
astonishing take of fish, and then provides them with a meal 
upon the beach. In the second part (2115-3), which describes 
the conversation after the meal (cp. Merx, PJZ, 1898, 154- 
160), Peter is restored to his vocation, while the destinies of 
Peter and the beloved disciple are contrasted. Finally, an 
editorial note (vv.245) vouches for the beloved disciple as the 
authority and author of the gospel, and also apologises for its lack 
of completeness (cp. Dzat. 2414-2416, and Lucretius, 1. 410 f.). 
The naive hyperbole of the latter verse is quite consonant with 
contemporary rabbinism (see Bacher’s Agada d. Tannaiten®, i, 
24 f., for a striking parallel from Jochanan b. Zakkai). The 
former opens up at a stroke the problem of the gospel’s origin 
and authorship. 

The true climax to the gospel is 20%-81, which Tertullian 
(adv. Prax. 25) called its “clausula.” Had the author originally 
meant to add the contents of 21, he would have transferred the 
“clausula” to a place after 2114 or 2178 @4) (Zahn), as indeed 
Dr. Rendel Harris (Vew Testament Autographs, pp. 14 f.) once 
proposed to do, on the ground that v.%° implies an insufficient 
amount of writing material (cp. 2 Jn }2, 3 Jn 38). After 2030-31 
anything further is almost an anti-climax. The seven onpeta are 
complete. Jesus has appeared thrice after death. The disciples 
have all received their commission (not to baptize, cp. Mt 2819 
above, p. 253, and LAE. ii. 380). 

(a) Was the gospel edited posthumously, like Vergil’s Aenezd, 
by some friend or friends of the author (swmmatim emendata) ? 
On this hypothesis (Weiss, Reuss, Eberhardt, Bovon, etc.), the 
epilogue might be the work of Philip and Andrew (21? cp. 140f 651 
12°0f, so Haussleiter *), or of Andrew alone (Chastand). (4) Or, 
was the appendix added by John himselff as a deliberate 

* Both Haussleiter and Horn, however, hold that the appendix was 
written during the lifetime and with the sanction of John, so that their 
views really approximate to (4). Kenyon (fadbk to Text. Crit. of NT, pp. 
27f.) represents a popular opinion in concluding that the gospel, after 
being dictated by the apostle, ‘‘seems to have been finally issued by a 
Committee of the church of Ephesus.” 

t As a curiosity of criticism, one may record the hypothesis of 


P. F. Vigelius (7st. krzt. Onderzoek naar den Schrijver von Joh. xxt., Leiden, 
1871), that the epilogue, but not the gospel, came from the hand of John, 
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finalé to his gospel (so, e.g,. Luthardt, Godet, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
Plummer, Schanz, Becker, Drummond, Lepin, Sanday)? Or 
(c) was it added by the unknown and anonymous author of the 
gospel to a work which he had already finished (so, ¢g., Renan, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Baljon, Jacobsen, Jiulicher)? The view 
that it was not written by the author of the gospel is upon the 
whole more probable than any of these theories, even than 
the last. As the writer belonged to the “Johannine circle,” 
and as he was composing an appendix to the gospel, his style 
naturally approximates to that of the work which he is editing, 
but, even within the brief space of the appendix, idiosyncrasies 
of language and style appear which are practically sufficient 
to indicate another hand:* e.g. defids, exreivw yetpas, ex Tptrov, 
erioTpep, eLeralw, icyvw, ToAwdw, tpirov (adv.), ot adeAdol, tradyw 
with infinitive, wodta for rexvia, mpwia for mpwi, éyepGeis for 
avacras, and depev for ayew (v.18) ; éi in v.! is different from the 
émi of 619-21 (cp. Diat. 2340-2342) ; davepow (vv.1 }4) is unusually 
employed to describe a resurrection appearance (cp. Mk 1622-14) ; 
the éay after dors in v.25 also corresponds to the use in 1 Jn 
37 rather than to Jn 25 14)3 1516, and the disciples are described 
in synoptic rather than Johannine style (Peter a fisherman, the 
sons of Zebedee). The date of the passage—if appreciably 
different from that of the gospel—must have been early enough 
to allow of its incorporation into the archetype of all existing 
texts (not before a.D. 180, Krenkel; not before A.D. 155, Erbes 
in ZKG., 1901, 10-11, as unknown to Irenzus). Several of 
those who insist that it formed an integral part ¢ of the gospel, 
however, use this conclusion in order to bring the whole work 
down pretty far into the second century (particularly Thoma 
and Jacobsen), and Keim dates its composition ¢ A.D. 160, 
previous to 2 P 14, in the age when the cult of John was 
rising in Asia Minor. Probably it is to be dated not long after 
the Fourth gospel itself, in the first half of the second century. 

* So, @g., Baur, Schwegler (2VZ. ii. 355 f.), Scholten, Keim, Klopper, 
Pfleiderer, Chastand (L’Apétre Jean, 98-104), J. Reville, Loisy, Weiss, 
J. Weiss, Bacon, Loofs, Schwartz, Schmiedel, Bruston (Revue de Théol. et de 
Philos., 1906, 501 f.), Heitmiiller, etc. 

+ Especially when its contents are interpreted allegorically as representa- 
tions of the latter church and its experiences, as, ¢.g., by Keim (vi. pp. 313- 
318) and Pfleiderer. Chastand (Z’ Ajétre Jean, pp. 98-104) regards it as the 


work of a later hand, but a fruit of the apostle’s oral teaching: ‘‘ Nous en 
faisons comme le codicille qui accompagne le testament de l’apétre.” 
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The appendix falls into three parts (21! 2115-23 2724-25), 
which are more or less closely linked together. 

(i.) The failure of the disciples to recognise Jesus, which 
comes in awkwardly after 2074", shows that originally the story of 
211-14 was the first * of a Galilean series of appearances. The 
abrupt and unmotived change of place, from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, suggests that the writer or editor desired to harmonise 
the two lines of tradition upon the resurrection-appearances of 
Jesus, but it is more easy to feel this motive than to trace its 
mode of operation. 


Loofs (ae Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, pp. 31f.) regards 211-4 
as based originally on a pre-resurrection story, which has been misplaced 
and combined with a (non-Galilean) post-resurrection appearance to Peter 
(2145-19; cp. Resch, 7U. x. 4, pp. 47 f., 195 f.). The main theories of 211°), 
however, associate it either (z) with the lost conclusion of Mark’s gospel, or 
(6) with Lk 5/4. (a) Upon the former hypothesis, it is argued that the 
passage represents a more or less freely edited form of the lost ending to 
Mk.’s gospel (Rohrbach, pp. 52f. ; Harnack, 4CZ. ii. 1. 696f., and BVT. i. 
227 f.; Eberhardt, 81-83 ; Loisy ;f von Dobschiitz, Probleme d. ap. Zectalter, 
14 f.; H. Schmidt, SA., 1907, 487), or, more probably, a variant of the 
same tradition (Wendt, Kirsopp Lake, pp. 143 f.; Heitmiiller). If Mk.’s 
gospel was ever finished, it must have included a Galilean vision (167) in 
which Peter played a prominent (perhaps an exclusive) réle; but even if this 
were equivalent (cp. Meltzer, P’/., 1902, 147-156) to 1 Co 15°=Lk 24%, it 
would not correspond with the narrative of Jn 21!!9 (where Peter is not the 
first or the only one to see the Lord, and where it is not the eleven disciples 
who are present). If Mk.’s original conclusion is to be felt anywhere, it is 
(see pp. 239 f.) in Mt 28 rather than in Jn 21 (so especially, against Rohrbach, 

Schmiedel, £4z. 4054-4055). (0) But possibly the story is based on the 
' tradition of Lk 5! (so many editors and critics, from Strauss and Weisse 
to Brandt, Zvang. Geschichte, 401 f.; Kl6pper, Pfleiderer, Uye. ii. 390; 
A. Meyer, Wellhausen, Forbes, etc.). The ordinary view of the Lucan 
story is to find a symbolic representation of Peter undertaking the mission 


* The rehabilitation of Peter also is more tardy than might be expected, 
‘‘One is inclined to sacrifice the historical accuracy of the writer of this 
appendix to the Fourth gospel, so that one may identify this meeting of Jesus 
and Peter with that mentioned in Luke’s gospel (24+). One may ask, would 
Peter unpardoned have been found in the apostolic company? Could the 
loving heart of Jesus have left him so long uncomforted? The incident loses 
much of its significance if placed at a later date and after another meeting 
with Jesus; surely the restoration to apostleship must have taken place at 
the first and not the second meeting” (Garvie, Zx.7, July 1907, p. 18). 

+ Loisy (Syz. Evang. i. 444 f.) explains its presence here as due to Luke’s 
deliberate omission of the Galilean appearances and at the same time to his 
desire to conserve the story on account of its symbolic value. He conserved 
it by using it not for the rehabilitation, but for the original call of Peter, 
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to the Gentiles only at the express command of Jesus (cp. Ac ro) and 
requiring Paul or the other apostles to assist him (57), while the broken net 
is supposed to imply the rupture between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, and so forth (v.2.=Gal 2°). Loisy, who recognises the improba- 
bility of a definite symbolism in details, agrees with Holtzmann and others 
that the unsuccessful night’s fishing is ‘‘sans doute une allusion a4 l’insuccés 
de la prédiction apostolique aupres les Juifs’”—a strange allusion in face of 
Ac 24! The mission to the Gentiles, which shines through both Lk 5)" 
and Jn 217-4 is, however, as unmistakable as the fact of some connection 
between the two stories or traditions, particularly when that of Jn 211 is 
recognised (as, ¢.g., by Loofs) to have originally represented a pre-resurrection 
incident which had no connection with Jn 21%, It is noticeable that 
Luke (51!) substitutes for Mk 116?9= Mt 4!8-2 a call which not only puts 
Peter first (before James and John), but makes a miraculous draught of fishes 
the occasion for a confession of sinfulness on the part of Peter which Jesus 
turns into an assurance of his apostolic vocation. This was probably the 
theme which suggested the tradition of the following story in 2145, ‘ 

It is doubtful if even 21!14 is a unity as it stands, though the analyses of 
its composite character have not yet reached any measure of agreement; cp. 
Soltau, who finds two strata in 21)-® 1 and 21% 12-14, H. Schmidt (SX, 
1907, 487-512), who traces the dual background in Lk 5*" and Lk 24%, 
and Volter (Dze Entstehung des Glaubens an die Auferstehung Jesu, 1910, pp. 


52) who detects the redactor’s hand in 21% 1°11 and the source in 21)% % 
12a. 18. 12b 


(ii.) The rehabilitation of Peter, with the prediction of his 
death and of that of the beloved disciple (2115-28), is a symbolic 
fragment which has no synoptic analogue,* but 2120 may be 
interpreted in the light of a synoptic logion. 


The fact that the words in 21% Jf J choose that he should survive till 
I come, are immediately followed by an allusion to authorship (v.%) has 
suggested the hypothesis that they refer to the latter form of activity and 
influence. (a) Thus Irenzeus took the words as a reference to the apocalypse, 
with its reiterated allusions to the Lord’s coming ; on this form of the theory 
(so variously Bengel, Ebrard, and Luthardt), John survived to see the Lord’s 
coming at the fall of Jerusalem. (4) Strauss even less probably suggests that 
péverw meant the permanence of John’s teaching, which was to outlive the 
Petrine tradition.f This is the idea of 214, where the witness (uaprupdv) 
is the permanent function fulfilled by the gospel once written (ypawas) ; the 
disciple, though dead, yet speaketh. It is just conceivable that the terms 


* Schwartz’s (ZVW., 1910, 96 f.) theory that 21!” is a doublet to Mt 
1617! sounds far-fetched. 

+ Schwartz (48 f.) fantastically refers uévey in v.* to the later legend of 
John lying incorruptible in the grave (cp. Corssen’s ed. of the third century 
Monarchian Prologues, p. 102), and makes v.*8 the later addition of a scribe 
who mistook it for a reference to the Parousia. The dxodovdetv of Peter is 
no proper antithesis to this, however, and the legend is not mentioned in 
the Leucian Acta. 
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might apply to him when still alive, though in this case we should have one 
authority being certificated by a lesser. But the natural impression made 
by 212° is that the beloved disciple has died. Jesus did ot will that he 
should survive till the second coming. 

The ordinary interpretation is that one object of the story was to remove 
an erroneous impression created by John’s longevity. It is obvious that 
this would exclude the identification of the beloved disciple with John the 
son of Zebedee, if the early martyr-death of the latter is accepted as historical. 
If it is not, the figure of the beloved disciple may be (a) identified either 
with that John or with John the presbyter, or else (4) he may be regarded as 
the ideal Christian. When (a) is followed, those who regard ch. 21 as from 
a different hand may still take the beloved disciple of 1-20 as originally 
modelled on the apostle John; in which case ch. 21 betrays the conscious 
or unconscious confusion of the apostle with the presbyter. But it is even 
possible to interpret 217°" in such a way as to permit its reference to John 
the apostle, in the light of his early martyrdom. The starting-point of this 
interpretation is the mysterious saying of Jesus preserved in Mk 9!=Mt 1678 
= Lk 97’ that some (rues) of the disciples (not simply of his contemporaries) 
would survive until he returned in messianic glory.* Whether Mt. has 
expanded eschatologically, and Lk. abbreviated, the original Marcan form 
(cp. 1 Co 4%; Resch, Parallel-Texte, iii. 156 f.), or whether Mt. is closer to 
the original, matters nothing for our present purpose. The Fourth evangelist 
has already generalised and spiritualised the saying (8°!°*) in characteristic 
fashion ; in 2173 it is at once applied specifically to the beloved disciple and 
also cleared of popular misconceptions. What the writer means is that the 
beloved disciple did not stay where he was, but followed Jesus in his own 
way, 2.¢. that John outlived Peter, and, although he too died as a martyr, 
did not die in the same way as his fellow-disciple. Whatever was the 
original context of the saying (cp. Mk.’s kal éAeyev adrois), it follows in the 
synoptic tradition Christ’s claim that the true disciple must take up his 
cross and follow the Lord (dpdrw rév oravpdv airod Kal dxodovbelrw mor, 
‘Mk 8#=Mt 164%=Lk 9%). This connexion underlies the association of 
Peter’s death on the cross and his following of Jesus in Jn 2118-22, and also 
the suggestion in 217% #8 that, as in the case of the beloved disciple, there 
was a following which did not involve sucha death and yet did not, on the 
other hand, imply survival tiil the return of Jesus. The beloved disciple 
did not suffer martyrdom on the cross, but he did taste of death before the 
Lord returned. The point of 212% therefore lies in the contrast between 
dkodovOovvrTa and uéverv. The beloved disciple also fo//ows Jesus ; he too goes 
forward to a martyr-death. Peter’s question in v.?! expresses curiosity about 
the particular form of that death. Is it to be the same as his own, or what? 
The reply in v.* is that whatever be the fate of the other disciple, his own 





* It is improbable (i.) that this saying is to be connected (so, e¢.g., O. 
Holtzmann) with Mk 10”= Mt 20”, as if Jesus expected that some, includ- 
ing James and John, would share his martyrdom at Jerusalem, or (ii.) that 
it is to be read, in the light of Ac 7°°**, along with the following transfigura- 
tion-story (Abbott, Dzaz. 2998, xxv.a), as if Peter, James, and John in their 
lifetime er joyed the martyr’s privilege of a vision of the heavenly Son of Man. 
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duty and destiny are plain; od wo dxodovGer. Of the other disciple, who is 
already following Jesus, it is said, dav airéy Oéd\w pévew Ews Epxopat, Th wpds 
oé ; here pévew &ws Epxoua means survival till the second coming of Jesus, 
but the fact that the words are spoken about one who was already following 
(z.¢. in the pregnant and fateful sense of the term, on the way to martyrdom) 
shows that wéveww in this context denotes a Christian life which did not follow, 
a life which stayed where it was (cp. 11°) without moving. ‘‘Even if I 
choose that he should not follow at all, but remain where he is, it is no 
concern of yours.” The passage thus corrects the idea (21%=Mk 9?) that 
John’s early martyrdom was less notable than that of Peter’s or out of accord 
with the will and word of Jesus. I suggest this interpretation with some 
diffidence ; but it seems to me the only way of fitting in the logion (as applied 
to John) to the early martyrdom-hypothesis. 

(iii.) It is obvious, as Zahn admits, that v.24 was not written 
by the author of the gospel. ‘The we includes the Z [of v.® 
oiwor] and excludes the Ze [z.e. the palyrys of v.24].” Whether 
the we represents the Ephesian presbyters, or a local church, or 
the apostles (as in the legend of the Muratorian Canon), or a small 
group of apostles (Haussleiter), the whole of ch. 21, and not 
merely the imprimatur of vv.?425, was probably composed by 
the editor who wrote in their name. 217475 is a_ postscript, 
but it is closely connected with what precedes. ‘The narrative 
could never have left off at 2123, though it might have been 
rounded off with 2174, v.25 being subsequently added with a sort 
of rhetorical flourish to signalise the position of the book at the 
close of the gospel-canon. How apt a remark, for all its naive 
hyperbole, to be made by a scribe or editor as the finalé of the 
last scripture in the collection of evangelic narratives! But 
although more hands than one may have touched the gospel 
editorially, v.25 in all likelihood came from the same pen as the 
preceding passage. The external evidence against the verse is of 
the slenderest; Dr. Gwynn, after an examination of the textual 
phenomena (Hermathena, viil. pp. 368-384), even pronounces 
it non-existent. Whether or not its ‘real service to the scholar 
is to illustrate the morbid disposition of editors and scribes 
towards a species of appendicitis,” it seems to have formed 
part of the canonical text as early as that text can be verified. 
The atmosphere of 21245 is local patriotism and reverence felt 
by the Asia Minor communities for the memory of their dis- 
tinguished head.* (V.* “seems an inflated version of 20%,” 

* If this was John the apostle, he must have been martyred in Asia Minor, 


or after work there. This theory in any case renders the confusion between 
him and his namesake in Asia more probable. If the beloved disciple was John 
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Dods, £GT. i. p. 867. The same idea is more moderately 
put in t Mac 922.) An instance of this habit of adding notes 
to a volume is afforded by Ec 13% (3)-14 although the spirit of 
that epilogue is corrective rather than confirmatory. Thoma, 
who attributes 21123 to the author of the gospel (Ze the 
presbyter of 2 and 3 John), gives 212 25 to the author of 1 John 
as being a later insertion; while Chastand attributes ch, oui. 
ieee ol it? 18-18" to “a pupil of John who wrote after his 
death. But when the whole chapter is taken as a unity, it falls 
into the age and spirit (Kldpper) of vv.2* 25, and as the gospel 
could not have ended with 2123, there is no reason to take 
v.74, 29 as notes added before publication (O. Holtzmann). 

§ 11. Zraces in second-century literature.—The earliest traces * 
of the Fourth gospel occur in (a) Papias, (4) Ignatius, (¢) the 
Marcan appendix (162°), and (d) Justin Martyr; the alleged 
traces in Polykarp, Barnabas, and Hermas are quite indecisive. 

(a) Where Papias criticises, or rather reports the criticism of 
John the presbyter upon, Mk. for not writing his account of 
Jesus tafe, he is tacitly contrasting the synoptic manner (see 
above, pp. 187 f.) with that of the Fourth gospel (so, e.g., Zahn, 
Schwartz, Corssen in ZVW., Igor, 212f.). This is borne out 
by the fact that Irenzeus quotes a fantastic exegesis of Jn 14? from 
the presbyters, evidently the presbyters of Papias; this logion 
might have been current apart from the Fourth gospel (as has 
been recently argued by Kreyenbiihl, i. 64 f.), but the probability 
is that the presbyters knew it in its present context and 
embroidered it with passages like Slav. En 612 etc. 

(2) The conceptions of Ignatius have been held to imply 
rather an acquaintance with the general ideas which reappear in 
special guise in the Fourth gospel and the First epistle of John, 
than any literary relationship. 


the presbyter, the same motive operates, viz. the desire of the Asiatic Chris- 
tians to uphold their chief against the Roman claims of Peter ; but, again, this 
tendency is more explicable if the confusion between the two Johns was already 
accomplished, unless the present chapter is a deliberate attempt to promote it. 

* On the general external evidence for the circulation and reception of the 
Fourth gospel in the churches of the second century, see Ezra Abbot’s 
essay in the volume (1891) by A. Peabody, Lightfoot, and himself ; E. A. 
Abbott (2&2. 1813 f.); Lepin, L’ Origine, pp. 19f.; Sanday, Crdtécesm of 
fourth Gospel, 236f.; Zahn (IVT. § 64); H. L. Jackson (Fourth Gospel, 
38-61) ; Stanton (GAD. i. part 1), and Bacon’s Fourth Gospel tn Research 
and Debate (1910) 17 f. 
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This conclusion, argued especially by von der Goltz in ‘Ignatius von 
Antiochien als Christ u. Theologe’ (7U. xii. 3, pp. 118-144, 197-206), is 
shared by Abbott (2Bz. 1829-1830), J. Réville, Harnack (ACZ. ii. 1, pp. 
396f., 674), Schmiedel (2Bz. 2547), and Bacon (Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, 64). The dependence of Ignatius is argued, not only by Dietze 
(SK., 1905, 563-603),* but by Lightfoot (Bzb/ical Essays, pp. 81f.), Zahn 
(GK. ii. 903 f.), Resch (pp. 11-12), Drummond, Loisy, and Sanday. The 
evidence for the latter view is ‘* somewhat indeterminate ” to Stanton (GAD. 
i. 19f.), and highly probable, though short of certainty, to Inge (WZ. 
81-83). In the Johannine circle of thought, and in the Ignatian epistles 
alike, the great contrasts of “fe and death, God and ¢he ruler of this world, 
appear, together with a predilection for the same conceptions of yvd@ous and 
mloris, ddjGeca and dydrn. But it is the christocentric tendency, so strongly 
marked in Ephesians, which reappears characteristically in the Fourth 
gospel and the Ignatian epistles, where the entire value of Christianity is 
identified with the person of Christ, and where the communication of the 
divine knowledge and redemption to mankind depends essentially upon the 
historical reality of Jesus (cp. Jn 6°), who really lived, really died, and really 
rose again (Swzyrz. 3! etc., Zrall. 9). The complete manhood of Jesus, from 
birth (1% 6% 77” 84) to death (Smyrn. 9), is the historic guarantee of God’s 
manifestation to men, and to deny this denotes the spirit of antichrist or 
blasphemy (Smyrz. 52). Apart from the odp= of Christ (7val/. 71), faith is 
vain. On the other hand, so far from impairing the divine uniqueness of 
Christ, this essential humanity only serves to bring out his deity, and 
Ignatius, while distinguishing him from the Father (e.g. A/agn. 6} 87), goes 
so far as to call him 6eés, and to speak of alua Oeod (ZpA. 14), 

As in Hebrews so in Ignatius and the Fourth gospel, the absolute and 
unique character of the Christian revelation does not exclude, but rather 
implies, that among the Hebrews this culminating epoch had been practically 
anticipated. The prophets of old (cp. Magn. 81?) had been inspired by grace 
to speak and suffer; their life had been xara Xpicrov, and consequently they 
had still a significance and authority for Christians (Smyrn. 7, cp. Jn 5% 12%). 
Even the Mosaic law, properly regarded, was a step towards faith in Christ 
(Jn 5% 7) etc., cp. Smyrn. 51).f But the latter, as final, supersedes all 
previous revelations. 

In Ignatius, however (cp. Ro 87, Magn. 87), as opposed to the Fourth 
gospel, the Logos is associated, by a play on its etymological significance, 
with the self-utterance of God, connected with oréua and yyw, and con- 
trasted with the silence of the divine nature. Furthermore, the emphasis on 


* The fact that Ignatius develops the Logos-idea on naive religious lines, 
and not on the semi-philosophic line of the Fourth gospel, must not be taken 
(as by Dietze, p. 587) as determining the character of the latter. The affinities 
of the Logos-idea in the Fourth gospel, with their undoubted echoes of 
Philonic speculation, simply show that the idea, as we see from Hebrews and 
John’s apocalypse, was capable of varied application in the hands of varied 
writers. 

t Jn 47-*4 and Ign. A/agz. 10° both regard Judaism as the prelude to the 
universal and spiritual religion of the Christ. 
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the birth and death of Christ (#22. 19!) as the cardinal moments of his saving 
work suggests a development of the Pauline ideas in popular combination with 
the later synoptic tradition, rather than a reflection of the Johannine thought. 
Ignatius also reflects the Pauline conception in the emphasis which he attaches 
to the death of Christ as summing up the significance of his wapovola (Zfh. 
77, Smyrn. 5°, Phzl. 8% 9). In collocating the virgin-birth with this, he 
assimilates Paul’s thought to the later synoptic tradition of Mt 1-2 and Lk 
1-3. But, as in Paul the death of Jesus set free the redeeming powers of the 
risen life, so in Ignatius the death of Christ stands in relation to the semi- 
physical conception of fw as equivalent to d@@apcia, the latter state of 
immortality being conditioned by that triumph over sin* and death which 
Jesus achieved by his sinless birth and redemptive death. 

The thought and even the language of Swyrz. 17 are almost as Pauline as 
Johannine (127-34). The passage follows a sentence where Ignatius echoes 
Ro 14 and the synoptic tradition of the virgin-birth and baptism (Mt 3). 
He then proceeds to describe Christ as ¢raly nacled up (ka0ndwpévov) for our 
sakes in the flesh éwt Wovriov I:ddrov (1 Ti 6!) cal Hpwdov rerpdpxov. . . 
that he might set up an ensign (Is 5*° 497") ¢o all ages through the resurrec- 
tion, for hts saints and faithful ones (cp. Eph 1°), whether among Jesus or 
among Gentiles, in one body of his church. The underlying thought is no 
more than a popular adaptation of that in Eph 17% 214! where the death 
év oapxt and resurrection of Jesus are the divine means of uniting Jew and 
Gentile 27 one body. The influence of Paulinism, however, does not explain 
satisfactorily the resemblance between Ignatius and the Fourth gospel. As 
Ignatius uses, but inexactly cites, the epistles of Paul without any formal 
citation or reproduction of their contents in any given passage (cp. ¢.g. I Co 
12” with 7ra//. 11, Smyrn. 1), why may not he have dealt with the text of the 
Fourth gospel similarly? May not the sovereign freedom of a writer who 
uses earlier writings to help out his characteristic ideas, neglecting the form 
but conserving so much of the spirit as he found congenial, be held to 
explain the one problem as well as the other? 


(c) As Mk 16°20 (pp. 239f.) presupposes the Fourth gospel 
(cp. ¢.g. Sanday, Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p. 244, and Bacon, 
Fourth Gospelin Research and Debate, 213 f.), this dates the latter, 
or, at any rate, 1-20 (Bacon), prior to the middle of the second 
century. 

(d) Justin Martyr: cp. Schwegler (VZ. i. 216f., 359f.), 
Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1879, 492f., J.’s relation to Paul and 
Fourth gospel), Bousset, Die Euglencitate Justins der Miartyrers 
(1890), and Zahn, G&. i. 463 f. 

The only question with regard to Justin is whether he 
attributed the gospel to John the apostle, as he did the 
apocalypse. The gospel was certainly in circulation when he 
wrote, and therefore it is probable that echoes are to be heard 

* A point at which the affinities of Ignatius with 1 John are noticeable. 
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in places’ like Afo/. 1. 61 (= Jn 33°) and Die Sa (—jar = 
though Ac 13” is as probable a source), though not in Aol. 1% 
(=Jn 19}, éxaficev misunderstood as in Gospel of Peter).* 


The independent character of Justin’s Logos-doctrine, and the scantiness 
of any definite allusions in his writings to the Fourth gospel, render it highly 
probable that, like Ignatius, he did not assign it any authoritative position as 
an apostolic or Johannine work,—it is doubtful if he even ranked it among the 
dtropynpovevuata Tay amrocré\wy,—but the evidence, such as it is, indicates 
that it was known to him. This conclusion, which is practically that arrived 
at by Keim, Thoma, Hilgenfeld, Harnack, J. Réville, Kreyenbihl, Loisy, 
and Bousset, does not go so far as that of scholars like Ezra Abbot (Authorshzp 
of Fourth Gospel, 20f.), Resch (Paralleltexte zu Joh. 17 £.), and Drummond 
(pp. 86-162), who think that Justin believed in the Johannine authorship, 
but it is an advance upon the older attitude of scepticism which could not 
find any secure trace of the Fourth gospel in Justin at all, and much more 
upon the view of those who argued that Justin represented a stage of Logos- 
speculation prior to the Fourth gospel. 


The inferences from such uses of the Fourth gospel are incon- 
clusive, and even unfavourable (see below), so far as the 
Johannine authorship is concerned, but they converge upon a 
proof that it was in circulation from the second decade onwards 
of the second century in Asia Minor at least; the Johannine 
teaching and the Johannine epistles (with the apocalypse), whose 
existence is verified for that period, are not sufficient to account 
by themselves for the phenomena of the so-called ‘‘ echoes ” of the 
Fourth gospel, e.g. in Papias, Ignatius, and Justin. They do not 
suggest that the gospel was reckoned as the work of John the 
apostle, but they are sufficient to prove its diffusion as early as 
the first quarter of the second century. 

§ 11. Zhe date.—The various dates to which the gospel has 
been assigned cover a period of about one hundred years. It 
has been placed between 7o and 85 (Wittichen, Alford, 
Reithmayr, Bleek), between 80 and go (Ewald, Godet, Bisping, 
Westcott, Calmes, Zahn), between 90 and roo (Mangenot, 
Batiffol, B. Weiss, Camerlynck = 85-95), ¢ A.D. 100 (Lightfoot, 
Weizsdcker, Reynolds, Harnack=after 95, Cornely, Lepin= 
before 100), between 100 and 110 (Renan, Schenkel), in 100- 
125 (O. Holtzmann, J. Réville, Jilicher, Loisy), in 130-140 
(Hilgenfeld, Keim, Thoma, Liitzelberger, A. Réville), in 140-155 

*Both the Gosfel of Peter and Justin apparently go back to the Acta 


Pilati at this point. It is superfluous to assume a misreading of the Fourth 
gospel (cp. DCG. i. 678, ii. 758). 
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(Bretschneider=c. 150, Schwegler, Zeller, Volkmar, Taylor, 
Pfleiderer, van Manen, Kreyenbuhl, Schmiedel, Schwartz=c. 
150), and in 160-170 (Baur, Scholten, Bruno Bauer). Recent 
criticism, however, has lopped off several branches on both 
sides. It is now recognised generally that the use of the gospel 
in the circles of Valentinian gnosis* rules out any date after 
¢. 1303 again, if Justin, Ignatius, and Papias in all likelihood 
were acquainted with it, this excludes any ferminus ad quem 
for its composition much later than a.p. 110. The ¢erminus 
a guo, on the other hand, is determined approximately by the 
date of the synoptic gospels, all of which, as we have already 
seen, were probably known to the writer. 


(a) One question has indeed been raised which would leave a later date 
open. Does 5% (dav dAdos 2\Oy ev TH dvduare TG idly, exetvov Ajnupeode) 
allude to the movement headed by Bar Kochba, the pseudo-messiah, under 
Hadrian? This interpretation, which has been urged especially by Hilgenfeld 
(Zinl. 7381.), Erbes, Pfleiderer, and Schmiedel (242. 2551), would prevent 
the composition of the gospel from being earlier than A.D. 135, unless with 
Wellhausen we regard the saying as an interpolation (see above, p. 37)—much 
as the allusion in the Po/ztzcs (v. 10. 16) to Philip’s murder proves that Aristotle 
wrote this passage or the entire treatise after 336 B.c. The reference is 
not to any historical personality, however, but to the belief (cp. 2 Th 2) 
that antichrist would arise out of Judaism (so, ¢.g., Bousset and Loisy). 
(4) Upon the opposite side, the dependence of the gospel upon the synoptic 
writers has been challenged in favour of a much earlier date. Repeated 
attempts have been made, mainly on the ground of 5? (éorw xri., on 
which Bengel comments, scréps¢et Johannes ante uastationem urbis), to put 
John prior to A.D. 70 (¢. 70, Resch, Michaelis), and, indeed, to the synoptic 
gospels, which are supposed to correct and amplify its traditions. See 
especially the recent essays (after Lampe, Hahneberg, J. T. Beck, and Cassel) 
of Wiittig, Das Joh. Euglm und seine Abfassungszett, 1897 (reviewed by H. 
A. A. Kennedy, Crzt. Rev., 1897, 254-356; Blass, Phzlol. Gospels, 241 f., and 
Holtzmann, 7ZZ., 1897, 379f.); W. Kiippers, ewe Untersuchungen riber den 
Quellenwert der vier Evglien, 1902; Wilms, der Ursprung des Joh. Evglms, 
1904, and H. Gebhardt, ae Abfassungszezt des Johannes Evglms, 1906, with 
Halcombe’s independent theory in Tze Aistorzc Relation of the Gospels, An 





* If the Zxegetica of Basilides based on the Fourth gospel, this would 
more than corroborate a date earlier than Hadrian; but possibly (cp. 
Windisch in ZVW., 1906, 236-246) Basilides commented on an edition of 
Luke (see above, p. 187). The anti-gnostic aim is carried to unreal extremes 
by Schwartz, who regards some of the editorial additions as anti-Valentinian ; 
e.g. 857 (2, see above, p. 536) in order to controvert their thirty (cp. 
Lk 373) zons, and the festal journeys in order to upset their one-year 
ministry of Jesus, with the omission of Simon the Cyrenian on account of the 
gnostic, doketic abuse of this figure in the passion-story. 
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Essay toward re-establishing Tertullian’s account (1891), and in ET. iv. pp. 
77 f., 215 f., 268f., 313 f., 404f., v.224f. The hypothesis takes various forms. 
Thus W. Kiippers puts Mk. last (64f.) and Lk. (pp. 52-57) immediately after 
John; while Halcombe puts Lk. last and Mk. second. But it is almost 
superfluous to add that, in any form, the theory will not bear examination. 
The use of the present tense (along with the past, cp. 45 118 181) is no 
evidence for the contemporary existence of a building or institution, as 
Hebrews and Josephus are sufficient to prove; the absence of any allusion in 
the Fourth gospel’ to the fall of Jerusalem is no serious plea against its 
composition after A.D. 70; the external evidence of tradition (cp. Wright in 
ZT, iv. 358f.) upon the order of the gospels is neither unanimous nor of 
primary importance (see above, pp. 14-16); and, finally, the order of the 
synoptic gospels, necessitated by this theory, is absolutely impossible (cp. 
Wright in 27. iv. 497-501, v. 126f., 168f.). 


(B) 4 JOHANNINE TRACT (1 JOHN)! 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(i.) (of three ‘ Johannine’ epistles) :—Grotius 
(1550); Calvin (1565); Aeg. Hunnius (1566) ; Calovius (1650) ; W. Whiston 
(1719); Zachariae (1776); S. F. N. Morus (1786); S. G. Lange (1797); 
H. E. G. Paulus (1829); de Wette (1837 f.) ; Jachmann (1838); Lticke? 
(1840; third ed., Bertheau, 1856)*; J. E. F. Sanders (Elberfeld, 1851) ; 
G. K. Mayer (1851); Diisterdieck (Gottingen, 1856); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); Ewald, Dze Joh. Briefe tibersetzt und erklart (Gottingen, 
1861-2); Morgan (Edin. 1865); B. Briickner (— de Wette5, 1867); 
F. D. Maurice (1867); Bisping (1874) ; Reuss (1878); Huther (— Meyer 4, 
1880 ; Eng. tr. 1882) ; Alexander (Speaker's Comm. 1881)* ; Pope (Schaff’s 
Comm. 1883); Braune (— Lange’, 1885; Eng. tr. 1887); C. A. Wolf? 
(1885); Plummer (CG7Z7. 1886); B. F. Westcott? (1892)*; Luthardt?2 
(— Zockler, 1895); B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1900)*; W. H. Bennett (CZ. 
n. d.); J. E. Belser (1906); Baumgarten (SV7.? 1907); H. P. Forbes 
_(Lutern. HHdbks to NT, iv. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer* (HC.% 1908); 
D. Smith (EG7. 1910); A. Ramsay (Westminster NT, 1910). (ii.) (of 
‘1 John’ alone) :—John Cotton (4 Practical Commentary, London, 1655) ; 
C. Rickli (1828) ; Neander (1851; Eng. tr., Conant, New York, 1853); 
E. Haupt (1869, Eng. tr. 1879) ; Rothe (1878, Eng. tr. in #7. iii.-v.)* ; 
Lias (1887); C. Watson (1891, second ed. 1909). 

(4) Studies—(i.) of 1 Jn.:—Oporinus, Parenests Joannis ad primos 
Chréstianos, etc. (Gottingen, 1741); J. C. F. Loffler (Zpzstola prima Joh. 


1 Written in Ephesus (Gebhardt) or in Jerusalem (Wiittig, Wilms, 
Kiippers, Halcombe). Dridseke (VXZ., 1898, 139-155: ‘das Joh-Evglm 
bei Celsus’), who agreed with Delff that the author was the priestly John of 
Jerusalem, and that Celsus knew the Fourth gospel minus 61° "8, agreed 
with Wiittig in dating the original prior to A.D. 70. 

2 The so-called ‘epistles of John,’ especially the first, are discussed in 
most monographs on the Fourth gospel (see above, pp. 516f.) and often 
edited in the special commentaries on the ‘ Catholic epistles’ (see p. 318). 
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gnosticos impugnare negatur, 1784); C. F. Wunder (Utrum prima epistola 
Joh. cetus e Iudets et judeo-Christianis mixto scripta est, 1799); C. C. Flatt 
(De Antichristis et pseudo-prophetts in epist. Joh., Tiibingen, 1809); M. 
Weber (Authentia epist. prime Loannts vindicata, Halle, 1823); F. H. 
Kern (De epistole Joh. consilio, Tiibingen, 1830); Schlagenhaufen’s, Etude 
sur la Te Jean (1854); D. Erdmann (Prime Johannts epistole argumentum, 
nexus et consilium, Berlin, 1855); C. E. Luthardt (De prime Joannis 
epistole compositione, 1860); Stricker’s Jutrod. analytique (Strassburg, 
1862); Joh. Riemms (De Beteekents van den ersten Brief van Joh. in het 
historisch-kritesch Onderzoek naar den Oorsprung van het Vierde Evangelte, 
Utrecht, 1869: epistle and gospel by apostle); J. Stockmeyer (Dze Structur 
des ersten Joh. Briefes, Basle, 1873); Holtzmann* in /P7. (1881) 690 f., 
(1882) 128 f., 136 f., 460f.; E. Mangenot (Vigoroux’ DB. ii. 1191-1291) ; 
Karl, Johann. Studien I (1898)* ; Wohlenberg (VXZ., 1902, 233 f., 632 f., 
*Glossen zum ersten Johannisbrief’); M. Goguel, La notéon Johannique ie 
PEspret, 1902 (pp. 147-153, ‘sur la théologie de la premiere épitre ’) ; Wurm, 
Die Irriehrer im ersten Johannisbrief (1904, in ‘ Biblische Studien,’ viii.) ; 
G. G. Findlay (Fellowship in the Life Eternal, 1909, 59f.)*; R. Law, 
The Tests of Life? (1909). (ii.) of all three :—Holtzmann (BZ. iii. 342- 
352); Sabatier (ZSA. vii. 177 f.); Henle, Der Zuglist Joh. und die Antz- 
christen seiner zeit (1884); Farrar, Zarly Days of Christtanity (ch. 
xxxi. f.); Cox, Prevate Letters of St. Paul and St. John (1887) ; Gloag, 
Introd. to Cath. Epp. (1887), 264-350; Cone, Zhe Gospel and tts earltest 
Interpret. (1893) 320-327 ; S. D. F. Salmond (DB. ii. 728-742) ; McGiffert 
(AA. 617f.); Bartlet (44. 418 f.); Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 300f., 441 f.); 
Moffatt (2NVZ7. 534 f.); G. H. Gilbert, Zhe First Interpreters of Jesus 
(1901, 301-332); Clemen (ZNVW., 1905, 271-281}; von Soden (/V7. 
374 f.); Schmiedel (ZBz. 2556-2562 and Zvang. Briefe u. Ojfenbarung des 
Johannes, 1906, Eng. tr. 1908); A. V. Green, Ephestan Canonical Writings 
(1910, 128-163). — 


§ 1. Structure and outline.—Special literature: Erdmann (of. 
cit. pp. 6-45), Haupt (op. cé#. 348 f.), Wiesinger (SX., 1899, 
575f.), Haring (772A. 171-200), Westcott and Hort (Z2x4.7 iii. 
481-493). 

This encyclica or pastoral manifesto was written neither at 
the request of its readers nor in reply to any communication on 
their part. What moved the author (1*) to compose it was 
anxiety about the effects produced on the church by certaip 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching. The early 
connection of the document with the Fourth gospel suggests 
that the church may have been that of Asia Minor, in the first 
instance, but the absence of any local or individual traits renders 
even that a matter of inference. In any case, the author plainly 
meant his words to have a wider range. His trait or manifesto, (¢) 
which is thrown into a vague epistolary form (14 21: 7-8 12-14. 9 
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518), is a ‘catholic’ homily,* in the original sense of the term. 
“Substitute the word ‘say’ for ‘write’... and one might 
imagine the whole discourse delivered in speech to the 
assembled church” (Findlay, 59). “Non uidetur peregre 
misisse, sed coram impertiisse auditoribus” (Bengel). 

The plan of it is unstudied and unpremeditated ; it resembles 
a series of meditations or variations on one or two simple themes 
rather than a carefully constructed melody ; and little success has 
attended the attempts to analyse it into a double (God zs Lighi, 
God is Love: Plummer ; 15-227 278-55; Findlay),7 triple (1-21! 
21246 47521; Ewald; God is Light, God is Righteous, God is 
Love: Farrar),t fourfold (15-21! 21228 229-322 323517: Huther), 
or fivefold (15—211 212-27 228 24a 224b_421 51-21: FTofmann) arrange 
ment.§ After defining the Christian xowwwvia which forms his 
subject (11), the author proceeds to outline its conditions (15- 
217) under the category of an antithesis between light and dark- 
ness. The first of these is a due sense of sin (cp. Karl, of. cit. 
97f.), leading to a sense of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 
The second is obedience to the supreme law of brotherly love 
(cp. Ignat. Smyrn. 6). Unless these conditions are fulfilled, a 
fatal darkness falls upon the soul. Hence the writer passes to 
the dangers of xowwvia (218-29), under the further category of an 
antithesis between truth and falsehood; the pressing peril isa 
recent heretical view of Christ’s person which threatens the 
existence of any kowwvia with God or man. He then develops 
the characteristics of the kow.vwvia (3112) as sinlessness and 
brotherly love, under the category of an antithesis between 
God’s children (cp. 229 dorm of him) and the devil’s children. 
This mutual love bulks so largely in his mind that he enlarges 
on three of its elements, viz., confidence towards God (3!34), 
moral discernment (4!*), and assurance of union with the God 
of love (47-21), all these being bound up with a true faith in Jesus 


* This was seen long ago by Heidegger and Bengel, amongst others, and 
is now generally accepted. 

+ Diisterdieck and Alford (God zs Light, 15-2; God zs Righteous, 2°-55), 

+ De Wette (15-2 229-46 47-521), Hort (11-217 218-374 41-521), Erdmann 
(15-214 215318 319512), Haupt (15-217 21855 5°12), F. H. Kriiger in Revue 
Chrétienne, 1895, 27£., 1oof. (15-217 21846 47-51"), Pfleiderer (1°-2% 31-4 41 
51%), etc. Bengel and Sander divide it artificially on a trinitarian plan. 

§ ‘© Like the doublings of the Mzeander near which he lived, the progress 
of the apostle at times looks more like retrogression than advance; but the 
progress is unmistakable, when the whole field is surveyed” (Plummer). 
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Christ (51-12). A brief epilogue, which is for the most part (cp. 
Klopper, ZWT., 1900, 585f.) a resumé of the ideas already 
discussed, closes the homily (51°21), with a reiteration of eternal 
life as experienced by the Christian within ‘the wide world and 
all her fading sweets.’ The postscript (after 5%=Jn 203! 
specially, however, notes the danger of lapsing and the treat- 
ment of the /agsi (cp. He 6%). 


A closer examination of the context often reveals a subtle connection, as 
in the case of James (though for different reasons), between paragraphs or even 
~ cycles of thought which at first sight appear unlinked. Thus the thought of 
the world passing away (in 2") suggests the following sentences (2)5-) upon 
the nearness of the Parousia; the signs of the latter are carefully noted, in 
order to reassure and warn believers, and its moral demands are emphasised 
(278-33). Inside this paragraph,* even the apparently abrupt mention of the 
xplova has its place (2%). The heretical dvrixpicror, it is implied, have no 
xploua from God; Christians have (note the emphasis on duets), owing to 
their union with the true Xpioros. Again, the genetic relation of 34% to what 
precedes becomes evident in the light of the fact that the norm of Christian 
purity (3°) is the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct like 
Christ’s on earth (3?=2*6), so that the gnostic breach of this law not only 
puts a man out of all touch with Christ (3°), but defeats the very end of 
Christ’s work z.¢. the abolition of sin and its effects (38). 37-!° thus resumes 
and expands the thought of 2%, the gnostic being shown to be out of touch 
with the righteous God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love 
which is the expression of that righteousness, and partly because his claims to 
sinlessness render God’s righteous (1°) forgiveness superfluous. Similarly, the 
mention of the Spirit in 374 opens out naturally into a discussion of the decisive 
test to be applied to the false claims of the heretics to spiritual powers and 
gifts (4"*) ; and, as this test of the genuine Spirit is the confession of Jesus 
Christ as really human and incarnate, the writer, on returning (in 47?) to his 
cardinal idea of brotherly love, expresses it in the light of the incarnate Son 
(4°), whose mission furnishes at once the proof of God’s love and the example 
as well as the energy of ours (41%), The same idea of Christ’s real humanity 
as essential to faith’s being and well-being is worked out in the succeeding 
section (51-1), while the mention of eternal life (51-!") leads to a recapitulation 
(518-21) of the main ideas of the epistle under this special category. 

578 reads like a later gloss (so Scholten, Baljon, pp. 249f.); but there is 
not the textual evidence for its deletion that is available for the adjacent 
Comma Johanneum of the three witnesses. An attempt has been made by 
K. Kiinstle (Das Comma Johanneum, 1905) to locate the origin of this 


* For an attempt to prove, on the basis of 2%-3!*, that paraphrastic 
marginal glosses have entered the writing and so produced the repeated 
phenomena of abrupt transition, cp. von Dobschiitz (ZVW., 1907, 1-8). 
Cludius (Uvransichten des Christentums, Altona, 1808) had already con- 
jectured that a gnostic editor must have worked over the Jewish Christian 
nucleus of the document—a creeping estimate of the tract. 
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notorious interpolation in Spain during the first half of the fourth century, 
and to find the earliest trace of it in Priscillian’s Lzber Apologeticus (A.D. 380), 
where it occurs in an expanded, heretical form (with zz Chrésto Jesu): 
Kiinstle’s theory, however, has not won unanimous assent ;* cp. Jiilicher’s 
review in GGA., 1905, 930-935; Mangenot (Ze Comma Johanneum, 1907); 
and Babut (Présczllien et le Priscillianisme, 1909, pp. 267f.). The 
probability is that the Comma was prior to Priscillian, wherever it may 
have originated. 

§ 2. Olject.— The polemic is directed against some con- 
temporary phases of a dualistic gnosticism, which developed 
theoretically into docetic views of Christ’s person (2% 4? etc.) 
and practically into libertinism (2* etc.). The former aspect 
marked the idealism or ultra-spiritualism of teachers like 
Cerinthus, who held that the divine Spirit or heavenly zon 
(= Christ) only entered Jesus at his baptism and left him before 
his passion and death, a theory which amounted to a denial of 
the identity of Jesus and Christ the Son of God. Hence the 
emphasis in 57°, as opposed to the gnostic idea that the real God 
was too spiritual to touch human flesh or become incarnate. 
Hence, too, the stress laid on the blood. The denial of the 
virgin-birth, which also formed part of the system of Cerinthus, 
had been met by anticipation in the stories of Mt. and Lk., which 
pushed back the reception of the Spirit from the baptism to the 
birth; the Johannine school, on the other hand, preferred to 
answer this heresy by developing the theory of the Logos, with 
its implicate of pre-existence. Ignatius combines both. 

On its practical side, this docetic christology produced a set 
of gnostic z//uminati, whose watchword was J know him (24, cp. 
Tit 116, Apoc 274). The superior theosophic insight to which they 
laid claim led naturally to a sense of pride in themselves as the 
élite of Christendom, which fostered an unbrotherly contempt 
for the unenlightened members of the church. The writer retorts 
that this is not a true enlightenment (2°). He is equally un- 
sparing upon the other feature of this docetic teaching, viz., 
its tendency to the antinomianism which besets all perfectionist 
claims (note the catchwords, we have no sin, we have not sinned, 
cited in 181°), An indifference to the flesh and to material vices 
was the outcome of an overstrained spiritualism. To this lowered 
ethical demand (45) the writer bluntly attributes the popularity 
of these errorists, while their perfectionist views rendered the 
atoning death of Jesus superfluous. In fact, this erroneous view 

* On the general question, see Gregory’s article in 4/7. xi. 131-138. 
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of the death of Jesus involves, according to the homily, three 
cardinal flaws: (a) an inadequate conception of Jesus as the 
Christ, (4) an antinomian attitude towards sin, and (¢) an 
inability to love one another (2711 310b-18. 23 47_53) truly, since 
genuine brotherly love among Christians must be the outcome of 
God’s redeeming love as manifested in the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. 

The author’s method of polemic is to present a positive view 
of (2) the historic character and continuity of revelation in the 
Glaunemm(rs 2114. 22 5-8) 414 56. 11: 20) a view which, so far from 
being an innovation (like gnostic ideas), is a recall to the basis of 
the Christian gospel already familiar (2” 18) to the readers. In 
the historical Jesus, the Christ of God, the churches possess a 
revelation of God and life which is absolute, and at all costs this 
must be adhered to (cp. Denney, 7Ze Death of Christ, 1902, 269- 
281, Jesus and the Gospel, 1908, 83f.). (6) The second line of 
defence is the adequacy and finality of the Christian experience, 
which rests upon this correct historical estimate of Jesus as the 
Christ. Such is the true yv@ous (27° 27 42), an assurance of the truth 
which is mediated by a strict ethical obedience to Christianity as 
the law of God (3778 5? 2°), ze. above all by the exercise of 
a brotherly love, which is more than theoretical, to the members 
of the Christian community. 


The evident care and caution displayed by the writer in rejecting these 
semi-gnostic views is thrown into relief by the fact that he and his fellow- 
Christians were themselves breathing and enjoying an atmosphere of such 
mystical conceptions. Christianity involves the historical Jesus, but none the 
less is it a yu@ous (279: 27 36% 47 etc.). The gnostics held that a spiritual seed 
was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher development into the divine 
life (Iren. adv. haer. i. 6. 4, on the Valentinian idea that ov mpééus eds 
TAnpwua elodyelt, AAAA TO oTépua 70 Exelbev vijmwiov éxmemmdmevov, evOdde Oe 
Tedecovpevov, and Tert. de anzma, 11, [heretici] nescio quod spiritale semen 
infulciunt animze). The writer takes over this idea for his own purposes. But 
also, ¢.g., in 3! (note the emphatic juiv) especially, a side-reference to Jewish 
rivalry lies embedded. Contemporary Jews made exactly the same claim on 
their own behalf (cp. R. Akiba’s saying in Aboth iii. 22, o°33 s1p3¥ Oxtw? joan 
mpd> O33 wIp3w OA? AYM3 AM Aan’ opd>). There is further an implicit con- 
trast here to the Philonic idea that ‘‘ even if as yet we are not fit to be reckoned 
Beot matdes, still we may be matdes of his image (decdods eixdvos), the most 
sacred Logos; Geot yap elxav Néyos 6 mpecBiraros” (de confus. ling. 28). 
Another phrase in the homily (519 kai 6 kédcjos 6dos ev Tw Tovnp@ Ketra) is 
illustrated by the tradition in Baba bathra, 16a, where Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, 
who took exception to Job 9%" (/he earth zs given tnto the hand of the wicked) 
as blasphemy, s corrected by Joshua ben Chananja. The latter rabbi points 
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out that Job had Satan in view when he uttered these words. For instances 
of the Palestinian idioms underlying the Greek of the homily, cp. Schlatter 
in BFT. vi. 4. 144-151. The errorists, however, are not to be regarded as 
simply Judaistic (so recently Wurm and Belser, partly Clemen). The author’s 
definition of sin as dvoufa springs from his conception of Christianity as the 
divine vdéuos, and the traces of a docetic movement (which is never connected 
with Judaism) are too plain to be explained away (cp. Hoennicke, /C. 137 f.); 
they require the incipient phases of a movement like that headed by Cerinthus, 
not simply a Jewish Christian retrogression. Behind the language we hear 
vibrations of the gnostic tendencies which set up a dual personality in the 
historical human Jesus and the divine Christ, the latter descending upon Jesus 
only at the baptism and withdrawing from him ere the crucifixion. It is 
plain that some elements of this docetism, such as Cerinthus represented, * were 
present in the situation presupposed by this homily, whereas the errorists con- 
troverted, ¢.g., in Apoc 2-3, show no definitely christological traits. We can 
also catch echoes of such gnostic speculations as that the divine Being must 
include cxorla as well as ¢@s (15), that participation in cults and mysteries is 
essential to moral purification (17), that only the initiated and z//uminaté can 
be redeemed (2), and that the rank and file of believers possessed wiorts but 
not yv@ors (2791), Traces of specifically antinomian gnosticism are obvious 
in the errorists who lay claim to the ‘knowledge of God’ (2*) apart from a 
good moral life (cp. Clem. Recogn. ii. 22, qui deum se nosse profitentur ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 4. 31, Tots ddlkos kat dxparéot Kat mdeovéxrats Kal 
potxots TA at7a mpdocovres Gedy éyvwxévar pwdvot Aéyouow). The later Valen- 
tinians, according to Irenzeus (adv. Haer. i. 6. 2), held that while dya0y mpGéts 
was an essential of salvation for the catholic YiyxiKo, they themselves pH did 
®patzews, GAG did 7H Gioet WvevpatiKovs elvat TavTy Te Kal TdvTws cwHjceTOa. 

The sort of docetic fantasy that was beginning to play round the evangelic 
tradition may be illustrated from the Leucian Acts of John, where Jesus 
appeezrs to John on the Mount of Olives during the crucifixion, saying, ‘‘ John, 
to the multitude down there in Jerusalem I am being crucified, and pierced 
with lances and reeds, and drinking gall and vinegar; but unto thee am I 
speaking, and dothou hearken to what I say” (xii.). Similarly John recounts 
how (vii.) ‘‘sometimes, desiring to grasp him, I came upon a material, solid 
body, while at other times, when I handled him (yyAagGvros, ep. 1 Jn 14), 
the substance was immaterial, bodiless, and as if it did not exist.” 


Tne agents of this gnosticising propaganda had evidently 
been itinerant (2 Jn?!) prophets, laying claim to visions and 
revelations (4)) in support of their teaching. Although some had 
withdrawn (218) or been excommunicated (4*), the church must 
remain on its guard (41). The poison of their bad example 


* The antithesis of John and Cerinthus, unlike that of Paul and Cerinthus 
(Epiph. Maer. xxviii.), is too well based in the tradition of the early church 
about the Hinterland of the ‘ Johannine’ literature, to be dismissed as a later 
dogmatic reflection, due to the desire of obtaining apostolic and canonical 
repudiation of that errorist. 
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still worked,* and Christians were in danger not merely of being 
deceived by others, but of deceiving themselves (18). Their 
Christianity apparently was of long standing (2’), but it was 
not due to the writer. He addresses them as rexvia, zavdla, 
dyamyroi, and adeApoi, but the authority which breathes through 
his counsels is that of their spiritual director, as one in touch 
with the historical tradition and experience of the faith, not that 
of their founder or of an apostle. 

§ 3. Relation to the Fourth Gospel.—tThe close affinities of 
this writing and the Fourth gospel start the problem not only 
of their chronological order but of their authorship. ‘These 
common features are too striking to require any systematic or 
detailed treatment. Less obvious, but not less vital, are the 
differences between the two writings, and the problem is to 
determine whether such variations denote duality of authorship or 
whether they are compatible with a theory which would account 
for them by pointing to differences of aim and period within 
the career of a single writer, whose theme in the one case is that 
‘Jesus is the Christ,’ and in the other that ‘ the Christ is Jesus.’ 
Identity of authorship by no means follows necessarily from 
a proof that two writings closely resemble one another in style, 
vocabulary, and ideas. In the Fourth gospel and in 1 John we 
have, ¢.g., the same combination of negative and positive state- 
ments, the use of contrast, the aphoristic tone, the playing on 
ideas, etc. Those who hold that these are outweighed by the 
distinctive characteristics of each writing, are not shut up to 
argue either that the one writer cleverly imitated the peculiarities 
and managed to catch the flavour of his predecessor, or that the 
one wrote (Kreyenbihl) to counteract the other. Their relation- 
ship on the disjunctive hypothesis is accounted for by the 
common language of a group or school in Asia Minor; the 
affinities are partly conscious perhaps, but mainly unconscious. 
This general position has been advocated by S. G. Lange, Horst, 
Cludius, Baur (Zheol. Jahrb., 1848, 293f., 1857, 315-331), 
Weisse, Planck, Volkmar, Zeller, Strauss, Holtzmann (/PZ, 
1881, 690f., 1882, 128f., 316 f., 460f.), S. Davidson, Hoekstra, 
Keim, Scholten, O. Holtzmann (169f.), W. Briickner (Chron. 
305 f.), Liidemann, Matthew Arnold (God and Bible, ed. 1801, 

* The Essenic Ebionitic traits discovered by Wittichen (of. ct. pp. 68 f.) 


are, for the most part, either traits of human nature or inadequately verified ; 
¢.g. the separatism, claims to perfection, etc. 
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175, 228f.), Pfleiderer (ZWT., 1869, 394-421, and Ur. ii. 
446f.), Cone, Grill (Untersuchungen, pp. 305-308), N. Schmidt 
(Prophet of Nazareth, p. 192), Schmiedel, Martineau (Seat of 
Authority, 509-512), Kreyenbtihl (Zuglm des Wahrheit, i. 138- 
144), E. F. Scott (Zhe Fourth Gospel, 88f., 94), Wellhausen, 
Wendt, and Soltau (see below). The arguments in favour of a 
single author are stated by Grimm (SX., 1847, 171f.), B. Weiss 
(— Meyer, pp. 4-9), Jiilicher (Zzz/. 212-215), Lepin (L’origine 
du guatrieme évangile, 1907, 250f.), Jacquier (ZVZ. iv. 1-10), 
and R. Law (Zests of Life*, 1909, pp. 339f.), and accepted not 
only by advocates of the apostolic authorship, but, eg., by 
Harnack, E. A. Abbott (2B. 1818), Clemen (ZVW,, 1905, 
278), Wernle, Forbes, and Baumgarten. 


(2) The salient linguistic data are as follow. Peculiar to the ep. are: 
aydmn Trerehewpévyn, ayyerla, dvoula, dvrixpwuros, adpvetcbar Tov vidv, dudvola, 
éx Tivos ywwokev, édmls, érayyedia, Exe Tov warépa (vidv), ihkacuds, Kowwvia 
(=éy elvac of gospel?), duoroyety roy Gedv,* madaios, mapovcia, moety Thy 
dixardourny, omépua Tod Oeod, xploua, and Yevdorpodjrat. While the ep. 
omits défaf and dofdgew, elvar éx Tv dvw (kdrw), ovpdvos and émoupdvos, 
wéunw, To Tvetuatde dyov, } d6pyh Tov Oeod, and ‘the Father in the Son, The 
Son in the Father ’—all of which are characteristic expressions of the Gospel 
—it also uses dwd instead of wapd with verbs like airely, dxovew, and 
AauBdvew, omits entirely the favourite ov of the gospel, never uses 
pev . . . 5é, employs particles like yap and 6é with singular rarity, preferring 
the monotonous kai where any particle of connection is used at all, and, e¢.g., 
refrains from using oféa with a personal object (cp.-Jn 6% 77) i5* ere. 
Such traits of style are far from unimportant in literary criticism. Note, 
further, that the phrase % dydmn rod @eov, which is fairly frequent in the 
epistle (25 3!” 4° etc.) as an expression for God’s love to man, only occurs 
once in the gospel (5%), and that in the opposite sense of man’s love to God.t 
Also, the perfect #ydmnxa, absent from the gospel, occurs once in the epistle 
(42°, s.v.1.), as does ééy with the indicative (51°). It is of minor significance 
that while the gospel uses the adv. imper. melvare ‘in the Lord’s mouth, the 
present is used by the writer of the epistle’ (28, cp. Dzat. 2437). As for con- 
ceptions, (4) the epistle never cites the OT, and with one exception (3”) refrains 
from using OT history or prophecy as a witness to the truths of Christianity. 


* ‘Quodoyet is never used in the gospel of confessing sin (as Ep. 1°), but 
always of confessing Christ (9 12*). 

+ Perhaps in keeping with its subordination of the metaphysical element 
to the ethical, throughout. So Grill, who points out also (312-313) how 
Hight in the epistle invariably and primarily denotes an ethical conception, in 
contrast to the gospel’s use of it to denote knowledge of the divine truth. 

+ Dr. Abbott’s arguments to the contrary (Dzat. 2032-2040) do not seem 
quite convincing, but he proves incidentally that even in 1 Jn 57° the genitive 
may be taken fairly as subjective. 
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Whether this was owing to the gnostic animus against the OT, or to the 
feeling that such evidence was superfluous (the Christian revelation being 
final in itself),* it is noticeable that the gospel adopts an entirely different 
outlook upon the sacred books of the Jews. The general ideas (c) of 
the two writings also present diverging lines of interest. Thus (i.) while in 
the gospel Christians are related to God the Father through the medium of 
Christ (e.g. 107 ® 148 15°), God being to Christ as Christ is to his people, the 
relationship becomes more direct in the Ep., where Christians are in God, or 
God in them (2° 37 44 514), without any specific mention being made of 
Christ’s person as the essential means of communion. This feature might be 
explained f by the consideration that such a conception of Christ would be 
a foregone conclusion; the writer might well assume it in addressing 
Christians, and especially Christians within a circle affected by a type of 
thought like that represented in the Fourth gospel. Only, he was addressing 
Christians also in the Fourth gospel, and, once again, this conception of Christ’s 
person is not isolated. There are other indications of a transference to God, 
in the ep., of functions which the gospel reserves for Christ (¢.g., the hearing 
of prayer, 372 54, cp. Jn 141%), while /égh¢ (1°) is expressly presented as an 
attribute not of the Logos (as in the gospel), but of God. The full significance 
of the latter feature emerges into view when we pass on to a second series (ii.) 
of ideas. For all the similarities between the two writings on the conception 
of lfe or “fe eternal, the development of the latter idea (e.g. in I Jn 17 57°) 
tends to correlate it in the epistle, not with the soteriological cycle of beliefs 
(as in the gospel), but with the person of Christ, in a theological sense (Grill, 
pp. 301f.). In 1 Jn 1'* the cardinal idea is that of Life as the absolute 
divine reality: ‘‘it is of the Word or Logos which is Life that we are 
speaking (se. Aadoduev, as Jn 78 etc.). And the Life was manifested.” 
Here the prologue’s special conception of the Logos as personal to Christ is 
eliminated, in the interests of Christian monotheism, the writer meeting by 
anticipation, and upon a christological basis, the difficulty which afterwards 
led to Monarchianism,t viz., the fear of suggesting that certain divine cons, 
like the Logos, intervened between God and man. It is not, as in the 
gospel, the Logos, but the Life Eternal which is identified with the person 
of Christ. The latter idea subordinates the metaphysical to the ethical, 
whereas in the gospel the reverse is the case. (iii.) A modification of the 
idea of faith is also noticeable. While in the gospel faith is equivalent to 
the coming of man to the truth and light of God in Christ, or to a reception 
of the words of Jesus in the heart, the writer of the epistle, though far from 
being an intellectualist (cp. 17 24 etc.), tends to resolve faith into a confession 


* So Wendt, who shows that, in spite of the absence of any reference to 
the sayings of Jesus, no other early Christian writing voices so frequently and 
so impressively the avrés éga of the Lord (e.g. 25: 27 373 421 520), 

t+ In the light of what follows, the concentration of emphasis upon 
obedience to the commandments of God as the ground of assurance, instead 
of upon the name or mediation of Jesus as in the Gospel (yet see 7!” 14” etc.), 
is probably to be referred (with Pfleiderer) to the larger prominence assigned 
throughout the epistle to the ethical elements of the Johannine mysticism, 

+ So Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and Haring. 
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of Jesus as the Son of God (273 41° 3 51) ; **C’est professer une christologie 
orthodoxe” (Goguel, p. 148). The epistle, again, (iv.) although ignoring 
the xdpis of Jn 178 assigns more prominence than the gospel to the idea of 
sin, and this again carries with it an emphasis upon the propitiatory element in 
the death of Jesus which is absent from the gospel, where the expiatory value 
of Christ’s death (1°9 11°° 1719) is secondary (cp. E. F. Scott, of. cet. 218 f.). 
The signs of Jesus (v.) are not adduced by the epistle in proof of his real 
position as the Christ in whom men are to believe. Such a proof would have 
been entirely consonant with the object of the writing, which aims (1*4 
510-13), as does the gospel (20°81), at laying a basis for faith in the historical 
Jesus. Yet the one writing ignores what to the other is essential evidence 
for the messiahship of Jesus (cp. Wendt, Eng. tr. pp. 172f.). Less weight 
attaches to (vi.) the eschatological view of the two writings; for, though ¢he 
last hour and the plurality of antichrists are a special feature of the epistle, 
these, and the more spiritual view of the future which marks the gospel, do 
not constitute any radical difference (Reuss). At the same time the epistle 
(4'") uses che day of judgment, a synoptic phrase carefully avoided by the 
gospel, and describe the second advent as a mapovcia (278). There is, 
however, a real difference (vii.) in the conception of the IlapdxAyros, who is 
identified in the epistle (21) with Jesus Chrést as the Righteous One, whereas, 
in the gospel, Jesus either sends the Paraclete or is at most @ Paraclete 
himself. In the gospel the Spirit as the Ilapdx\yros is the alter ego of 
Jesus, but in the epistle this function is wholly ignored. Here the 
conception of the Spirit as a whole undergoes a striking change. ‘La 
maitrisse de l’Esprit est asservie au joug d’une confession de foi’ (Goguel, p. 
152).* No longer the supreme principle which judges all and is judged by 
none, the Spirit in the epistle requires to be tested by certain criterions (4', 
cp. 1 Co 123). Indeed, with the transference of IlapdxAynros to Christ, the 
allusions to the Spirit are entirely impersonal and neuter (2” 41). Instead of 
the Son (Jn 14°), the Spirit = dd\7jGea (5°); and while Christians fave a 
TlapdkAnTos, it is wth the Father, as an intercessor (cp. Ro 8*4 and Ro 3% 
with 1 Jn 2'?, He 7% 974), rather than as an indwelling Presence in the 
hearts of Christians. ‘* In the later theology, the Spirit was regarded almost 
solely as the supreme witness to the orthodox belief and the guide to its 
correct interpretation. John himself does not share in this restricted view, 
which is already traceable in the later writings of his school (cp. 1 Jn 27! 
4it- 58), The Spirit, as he conceives it, is a principle of inner development 
by which the traditional form of belief may from time to time be broken up, 
in order to reveal more perfectly their essential content” (E. F. Scott, 340). 
This brief outline will serve to show the delicacy of the problem. es lubrica, 
opinio zncerta. Upon the whole, however, the lines of evidence appear 
to indicate that the epistle came from a writer who, while belonging to the 
general ‘ Johannine’ school of thought and feeling, occupied slightly different 
ground from that of the author of the Fourth gospel. It is true that 
differences between two writings may be due to difference of standpoint and 


* Though it is too strong to add, ‘par 14, la doctrine de |’Esprit cesse 
d’étre féconde, elle est émervée et perd toute sa originalité propre et sa 
valeur décisive, nous dirions volontiers, toute sa raison d’étre.’ 
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purpose; it would be uncritical to insist that a writer must adhere to 
identical forms of expression under varying circumstances, or that he 
expressed his full:mind in one writing. Such canons of literary criticism are 
mere ropes of sand. But the characteristic traits of the Fourth gospel and 
the First epistle betray a difference beneath their unity which is best accounted 
for by the supposition that while the writer of the epistle lived and moved 
within the circle in which the Fourth gospel originated, he had an individu- 
ality and purpose of his own. 


§ 4. Period.—The relative position of the tract depends upon 
the answer given to the debated question whether it was com- 
posed before or after the gospel. And if so, was it a preface or 
a postscript? ‘The usual tendency, especially among those who 
attribute the two writings to different authors, is to regard 1 John 
as a more popular re-statement of the main Johannine concep- 
tions, as though the writer was conscious of carrying on, from 
his own point of view, the propaganda of the larger work, de- 
veloping some ideas hinted at in the gospel (e.g. expiation) and 
adding others, but all with the more or less deliberate aim of 
reproducing his master’s position.* These threads of filiation 
are gossamer-webs. It is difficult, e.g., to see how the epistle 
could produce any alteration of attitude towards the gospel. 
The parallels adduced between the two (e.g. 112=Jn 11: 2 4 14 
2027, 14=Jn 1511, 21=Jn 141, 22=Jn 11512, 28—Jn 13% 7510-12 
210-1 — Jn 119-10 1235, 223 = Jn 1524, 227 —Jn 1426 1618, 38 = Jn 
844, 311. 16 — Jn 51218, 46 — Jn 847, 55 = Jn 198435, 59= Jn 3% 94. 86 
BIT18, c12— Jn 326, 518 Jn 20%, slt=Jn 14l814 16%, 520— Jn 173) 
do not necessarily prove more than an acquaintance with the sub- 
stance of the ‘Johannine’ doctrine which was current before the 
Fourth gospel crystallised it into written shape, and the motive for 
the composition of the homily is not to be found in any supposed 
relation to the gospel. Both works rise from the same plot of 
early Christian soil; both aim at developing the faith of the 
church and (especially the homily) at safeguarding it against 
current errors; both lay stress on the evangelic historical 
tradition ; but, beyond the general fact that the homily pre- 





* Cp. Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 448 : ‘* Der Briefsteller war ein dem Evangelisten 
nahestehender Mann, sein Schiiler vielleicht, der sich an dem Geist der 
Theologie seines Meisters gebildet hatte. Aber so ging ihm dhnlich wie in 
unserer Zeit den meisten Schiilern Schleiermachers: in dem _ eifrigen 
Bestreben, die grossen Gedanken des Meisters fiir die gesamte Kirche nutzbar 
und brauckbar zu machen, wurde er konservativer als der Meister selbst 
gewesen.” 
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supposes the teaching and spirit of the gospel, their mutual 
connection remains obscure. The homily was addressed to 
people familiar with the doctrine of the gospel, and possibly 
with the gospel itself. That it was intended to circulate along 
with it seems a hypothesis suggested by the early juxtaposition 
of the two writings in the canon rather than by any internal 
evidence. 

A good deal depends on whether the triple éypaya, following the triple 
yedow in the tergemina allocutzo of 2*"\4, is a rhetorical variation, or a specific 
allusion to the Fourth gospel. The latter view is less probable than the 
reference to what precedes (1*-2"), or to a lost epistle (so, ¢.g., Michaelis, 
Baljon, Karl); but even these hypotheses are as unnecessary as the conjecture 
that 1} is an implicit allusion to the prologue of the Fourth gospel. It 
does not mend matters, from this point of view, to regard v.'* as an inter- 
polation (Calvin and others, cp. Koennecke in BFT. xii. 1. 19-20). 

§ 5. Authorshif.—The Homeric hymns, it has been said, 
are neither hymns nor Homer’s. The so-called ‘first epistle of 
John’ is neither an epistle nor is it John’s—if by John is meant 
the son of Zebedee. The homily is anonymous, and all 
subsequent conjectures about its authorship, either in tradition 
or in modern investigation, are derived from the internal evidence 
of its connection with the Fourth gospel (see above). The most 
attractive form of the latter hypothesis is the semi-pseudonymous 
theory (so, ¢.g., Hausrath, Scholten, Das Zuglm nach Johannes, 
68; Thoma, of. ct. pp. 807 f.; Soltau,* ZVW.,, 1901, 140 f.; 
Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 448 f.; Wellhausen, Heitmiiller, Zurhellen), 
that some Asiatic Christian wrote the epistle, as he revised the 
Fourth gospel (especially adding ch. 21), in the interests of the 
beloved disciple; but the obscurity of the whole problem and 
the linguistic data prevent this from rising to more than a level of 
approximate probability. Lord Hailes once pointed out to 
Boswell his additions to a legal paper originally drawn up by Dr. 
Johnson. The writer of ‘First John’ had, in all likelihood, 
some share in the editorial process through which the Fourth 
gospel reached its final form, but the extent of this share is still 
uncertain. 


Whether the author belonged, or wished to represent himself as belonging, 
to the original disciples of Jesus (not necessarily the twelve), depends on the 


* Soltau makes John the presbyter write 1 John and also ( Unsere Eugilizn, 
1910, pp. r1of.) edit the Fourth gospel out of Johannine logia, etc 
According to Schwartz, both epistle and gospel were edited with the same 
‘apostolic’ motive, by the same editor. 
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interpretation of 1“. The spiritual and semi-mystical sense * (cp. Abbott, 
Diat. 1615-1620 ; Clemen, ZVW., 1905, 277 f.), is borne out by a comparison 
of 44; but it is probably to be combined with the view that the paragraph, 
with its anti-docetic reference, voices the testimony of the apostolic church, as 
represented by the circle of ua@yral rod xkupiov in Asia Minor to which the 
writer belonged. The church stands on the definite incarnation of Jesus Christ 
the Logos, and the apostolic experience of the latter is the experience of the 
church, on which her testimony is based.t The writer is the spokesman of 
this testimony. He uses realistic language which is capable easily of a 
spiritual and ideal interpretation. Even the phrase our hands handled 
(éynAddynoav, cp. Ac 17%") is not unparalleled.{ ‘‘No one,” says Origen 
(c. Cels. 7*4),§ ‘‘is so foolish as not to see that the word hands is taken 
figuratively, as when John says, aur hands have handled.” Ireneus (adv. 
haer. v. 1) observes that the only way we can learn of God and have 
communion with his Son is by ‘magistrum nostrum uidentes et per auditum 
nostrum uocem eius percipientes,’ 


§ 6. Traces in the subsequent literature (cp. Zahn’s GK. i. 
209 f., 374 f., 905 f., 11. 48 f., 88 f.). 

It is unsafe to attach much weight to the apparent remini- 
scence of 473 (or of 2 Jn ”) in Polyk. ad Phil. 7 (reading 
éAnAvbora instead of éAyAvévat).|| Even in Ignatius the alleged 
traces (cp. Dietze, SX., 1905, 595 f.) are seldom cogent; eg. 314 = 
Smyrn. Vil. (cvvéedepe 5é aitots ayarav, iva kal dvactacw), 317 = 
Smyrn. Vi. 2, 5° (cp. 3!) = Lh. xviii. (ds éyevvyOy Kat BarricGny, 
va TO TAVE TO VOwp Kabapion), 4% = Eph. vii. (é€v capki yevopevos). 
Still, if Ignatius knew the Fourth gospel, it is a@ priori likely that 
he also knew 1 Jn. Papias, at any rate, is said by Eusebius (iii. 
39) to have used 7 Iwavvod mporépa (= 7 “I. mpory, v. 8?), te. the 
anonymous tract which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as ‘ First John’; and there is not the slightest reason 
to suspect or reject this statement. Justin Martyr also (Dra/. 
123, where the xkA7nOape kat éopev of 31! is echoed in kat Geos 
Texva GAnOwa Kkadovpela Kai éopév, if we keep his commandments 
= 25) presupposes the homily, so that, although the reminiscences 


* So, ¢.g., Karl, Harnack, J. Réville, 55-56; von Soden, Holtzmann- 
Bauer, Green (137 f.), and Bacon (fourth Gospel in Research, ete., 189 f.). 

+ ‘*The vision and witness of the immediate disciples . . . remains as 
an abiding endowment of the living body ” (Westcott, p. 153). 

t Tacit. Agrzcola, 45, mox nostrz duxere Heluidium in carcerem manus. 

8 Cp. also Clem. Recogn. i. 17, ‘* He set forth so openly who that prophet 
was, that I seemed to have before my eyes, and to handle with my hand. 
the proofs which he adduced.” 

| Some, ¢.g. Volkmar (Ursprung d. Euglien, 47 {.), even hold that it is 
Polykarp who is quoted. 
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in Clem. Rom. (495 50?= 418) and even Hermas (Mand. 31= 
227) and the Didaché (10°=4'*)* are too slight to prove more 
than the existence of current ‘Johannine’ terminology, the 
writing must have been circulated in Asia Minor, at any rate, 
before the end of the first quarter of the second century. The 
terminus a guo is approximately the general period of the Fourth 
gospel’s composition; but there is no decisive ground for the 
priority of either, even upon the hypothesis that both were 
written by the same author. The aim of each is too special to 
admit of the conjecture that the epistle was intended to ac- 
company, much less to introduce, the larger work. By the end 
of the second century the epistle seems to have been fairly well 
known (Clem. Alex. Strom. il. 15. 66; Tert. de Pudic. 19; Iren. 
ili. 16. 8), and in the Muratorian Canon it appears to be reckoned 
as an appendix or sequel to the Fourth gospel. There is no 
evidence for the position taken up by the Alogi to the epistle; 
the statement of Epiphanius, that they rejected all the Johannine 
epistles together with the gospel and apocalypse (4er. 57%, 
Taxa O€ Kai Tas éxicToAds* cuvddover yap Kal atta TO edayyedio 
Kal TH] amoxadvwe) is a pure guess, unsupported by any early 
tradition. 

On the curious title ad Parthos (Aug. Quest. Evang. ii. 39), see above, 
p- 476. An actual Parthian or Persian destination for 1 John was once 
defended by Paulus and Michaelis (vi. 399-400), on the ground that the 


writer’s allusions to the dualism of light and darkness were designed to correct 
the Zoroastrian philosophy of religion ! 


(C) THE JOHANNINE TRADITION. 


The rearrangement of the so-called ‘Johannine’ literature, 
outlined above, is a tentative hypothesis which involves some 
resetting of the traditional data upon John the son of Zebedee 
and John the presbyter. It has been assumed provisionally 
that the tradition is correct which witnesses to an early martyr- 
dom of John the son of Zebedee as well as of his brother; that 


* As in Diognet. 10° rpés obs drécteide Tov vidy atrod Tév povoyerq=4)%, 
or 10°=4)%. Ifthe prayers of the Didaché represent the sacramental prayers 
of the Palestinian and Syrian churches (cp. Andresen, ZVW. iii. 135 f. ; 
Kreyenbiihl, i. 706f.), they may have been known to the author of the 
Fourth gospel, ¢.g. in chs. 6 and 17; but the former passage, at amy rate, 
resembles a midrashic discourse on Ps 78 (cp. Klein’s Der alteste chréstlicht 
Katechismus, pp. 220f.). 
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while the former may conceivably be identified with the beloved 
disciple of the Fourth gospel and the original authority for some 
of its special traditions upon sayings and (to a lesser degree) the 
deeds of Jesus, he was not its author; that the apocalypse 
probably, and 2 and 3 John certainly, were written by John the 
presbyter in Asia Minor towards the end of the first century ; 
and that the anonymous author of the Fourth gospel may have 
also composed (though probably he did not) the homily or tract 
which has come down to us under the canonical title of r John. 
The internal evidence of the literature upon the three latter 
points has been already discussed. It now remains to give an 
outline * of the more salient features in the later tradition of 
the second and third centuries which bear out these conclusions. 
The modern investigator of the Johannine problem resembles 

the woodman in Theokritus ; he is bewildered by the rich variety 
of topics presented to him, and hardly able to decide where he 
would do best to begin his operations. 

"Idav és mrodvdevdpov avip trarduos éOdv 

wamralver, wapedvros ddnv, wodev dpterar Epyou® 

tl mp&rov karahégw > éwel mapa pupia elzely. 
The five writings in the NT canon which were eventually 
grouped together as tmstrumentum Johanneum are surrounded 
by a thick undergrowth of traditions during the second and 
third centuries, which is neither homogeneous nor lucid. In 
order to clear a path, it is necessary to begin, as we have done, 
with the internal evidence of the writings themselves. The 
further problem now remains, how to account satisfactorily for 
the rise and variations of the later tradition, which associated 
these writings with the personality of a Christian disciple, John, 
who lived in Asia Minor towards the close of the first century. 

§1. Zhe Papias-traditions.—The earliest data are again, as 

in the case of the synoptic problem, furnished by Papias; his 
writings are only extant in the shape of fragmentary quotations 
in Eusebius and other writers of a later age, but fortunately they 
preserve a tradition which is prior to any other. 


* The following paragraphs make no attempt to survey the dusty and misty 
history of opinion upon the subject, or to summarise the ramified details of the 
problem. Their aim is simply to state one or two of the cardinal results 
of historical investigation, which justify, in the opinion of the present writer, 
the hypothesis underlying the above literary criticism of the Johannine 
writings. 
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The importance of the evidence of Papias on this matter is shown by the 
fact that he is, as is admitted on almost all hands (¢.g. by Lightfoot and 
Gutjahr, no less than by Harnack, Réville, Schwartz, Mommsen, and Corssen), 
che source for the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus in the second and fifth 
books of the adv. Haer., by the possibility that the appeal of Irenzeus to the 
Asiatic elders who had known John and some other apostles goes back 
primarily at least to the elders of the Papias-tradition, and by the probability 
that the Muratorian Canon (or Hippolytus, its author) borrowed to some 
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extent from the bishop of Hierapolis (Lightfoot). 
The first fragment * quoted by Eusebius (Z. Z. iii. 39) is as 


follows :— 

ovk éxviow 62 co Kal 8¢a more Tape 
Tay mpecBurépwv KadGs Eualov kal 
Kah@s éuynudvevoa, cvykaratrdéat Tats 
Epunvelas, SiaBeBarovmevos Urép abrav 
GAjbevay. ov yap Tots TA TONAG A€you- 
ow éxatpov amep of moddol, adda 
Tois TaANOH SiddoxKovory, ovde Tots Tas 
ddAorplas évrodds pvnuovevovow, GAA 
Trois Tas mapa Tod Kuplov rq lore 
dedouévas kal dm’ alr7js mapayiwouevas 
Tis ddnGelas. el 6¢ ov Kal mapakodov- 
Onkws Tes Tots mpecBurépors eAOor, Tovs 
Tov mpecBurépwr dvéxpivov t dAdyous*t 
tl ’Avépéas 4 ri Ilérpos elrev rl 
Olmos # tl Owuds 4 IdxwBos 4H rh 
"Iwdvvns 4 Mar@atos } tes erepos Tv 
700 Kuplouv padnrav, & re’ Apiotiwv kal 
6 mperBurepos Iwdvvns, of rot Kuplou 
pabnral, Aéyoucw. ob yap 7a éx TOY 
BiBrlwy rocotrév me wdedety breddp- 
Bavov, dcov ra wapa Swons Pwrvijs cal 
pevovees. 


Nor shall I hesitate, along with my 
own interpretations, to set down for 
thee whatsoever I learnt with care 
and remembered (or recounted) with 
care from the elders, guaranteeing its 
truth. For, unlike the many, I did 
not take pleasure in those who have 
much to say, but in those who teach 
what is true; not in those who recall 
foreign commandments, but in those 
who recall the commandments given 
by the Lord to faith and reaching us 
from the truth itself. Furthermore, 
if any one chanced to arrive who 
had been really (xat) a follower of 
the elders, I would inquire as to the 
sayings of the elders—as to what 
Andrew or Peter said, or Philip, or 
Thomas or James, or John or Matthew 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples, 
also as to what Aristion and the 
presbyter John, the Lord’s disciples, 
say. For I supposed that things out 
of books would not be of such use to 
me as the utterances of a living voice 
which was still with us. 





* Critical discussions by H. J. Holtzmann (AZ. iii. 352-360), Schwartz 


(Der Tod d. Sihne Zebed. 9 f.), B. W. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate, pp. 101 f. 

t The Syriac version presupposes cuvéxpwov (so Gutjahr). It is an open 
question whether & re . . « Aéyouow depends, like rl’Avdpéas . . . wabyrav, 
on Aéyous or directly (so, ¢.g., Harnack, Corssen, Schmiedel) on dvéxpcvov 
Aéyous. In the latter case, Aristion and the presbyter John would be 
singled out from the rest of the zpecBvrepo. The visitor would only be 
able to report what the presbyters knew of the apostles, but he would be 
able to speak, from personal intercourse, about the other two 

¢ Grammatically, this might mean either (so, ¢.g., Zahn) that Andrew, 
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As the opening words indicate, the excerpt is taken from the preface to 
the (five books of) e&nyjoes Noylwy Kuptaxav, which. consisted of interpreta- 
tions or expositions of Adyia Kuptaxd, together with dcyyjrers (explanations) 
of the sayings of Jesus, such as Aristion furnished, and mapadédcets such as 
those of John the presbyter (2. Z. iii. 39. 14). These é&yyjoets of Papias 
may have been directed against gnostic commentaries like the lengthy 
Exegetica of Basilides ; if so, his language is carefully chosen (pp. 187-188). 
These verbose writers also made their appeal to an apostolic tradition (cp. ¢.2. 
Tert. de prescr. haer. 25), which was supposed to have been secret and esoteric : 
Papias therefore claims that his apostolic traditions are sifted and direct. For 
the ‘ foreign commandments,’ see I Jn 2” %, 


The first problem of the passage (a) is to ascertain the exact 
relation between Papias and his authorities. Writing probably 
between A.D. 140 and 150, he is recalling inquiries made in his 
earlier life (ze. during the first quarter, perhaps even the first 
decade of the second century). But are the ‘sayings of the 
elders’ equivalent to what follows, or does the phrase mean 
their reports of what the following disciples of the Lord had 
said? The latter is more probable. These zpeoGvrepor were 
not apostles; their Acyo related what the apostles or primitive 
disciples had said.* As Eusebius assumed, the zpeoBvrepo. of 
Papias were simply pupils or successors (yv@piyor= pabytai tov 
aroordAwv) of the primitive disciples. We get three stages, 
therefore: (i.) the apostles or disciples of the Lord, then 
(ii.) the mpeoPvdrepo. who preserved their traditions, and finally 
(iii.) followers of the zpeoBurepor. Papias had never known any 
of the original apostles. For information about their teaching he 
depended on men whom Irenzus (adv. Haer. v. 5. 1) described 
as ol mpeoPvtepor THY arooTOAwy pabytai. Even with these he 
could not maintain any continuous intercourse; he had to fall 
back upon casual visitors to his parish or diocese who were in a 
position to report their oral teaching. The alternative is to put 
(i.) and (ii.) together and regard ot peo Pvrepor as including, if not 
equivalent to, the personal disciples of Jesus mentioned by name. 
This exegesis has the advantage of giving an apparently lucid sense 
to the third sentence ; what the elders told their followers was 


etc., weve the elders in question, or (so, ¢.g., Schwartz, Corssen, Kreyenbihl : 
ii. 735 f., Abbott) that the Adyou of the elders related to what Andrew and 
the rest said. The latter view interposes more space between Papias and 
the disciples than the former. 

* This is now admitted by Belser (/V7. 33f.), who agrees that the inter 
pretation of Eusebius is correct on this point. 
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what they (ze. Andrew, etc.) knew of Jesus. Butr P 5! is a 
slender peg on which to hang the assertion that the (twelve) 
apostles could be called zper@vrepo. by a man in the period of 
Papias, even if zpeoPuvrepo. were rendered “ancient worthies.” 
Besides, of rpeoPvrepor cannot be identified with Andrew, etc., for 
Peter and James at least had died before Papias was born; and 
if ot z. merely included Andrew, etc., he would naturally have 
written aps tivwyv Tov peoBurTépwy instead of referring twice to 
ot 7. aS a homogeneous group. Finally, there is an implicit 
distinction between oi z. and oi tod Kuplov pabyrat. 

This opens up the second (4) problem. Why are Aristion 
and John the presbyter called of tr. x. padnrai? Unless it is in 
the general sense of Christian (Ac 91), the words are probably 
either a primitive corruption or an interpolation (Abbott, £22. 
1815; Mommsen in ZVW.,, 1902, 156-159). For the latter 
hypothesis there is some textual evidence (e.g. the Armenian and 
Syriac versions); on the former, we may either add pafyréy after 
xupiov (Renan, iv. pp. xxilif., vi. 48, and Abbott, £x.* iii. 
245 f.), or, better still, read (Bacon, /BL., 1898, 176-183) tovrwv 
(by a natural corruption, TOYT@ passed into TOYKY). 

The (c) third problem relates to the change of tense in elev 
and A€yovow. The natural sense of the distinction, unless it 
is a rhetorical variation (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot and Abbott), is that 
Aristion and John the presbyter were still alive at the period to 
which Papias refers. So far as the text is concerned, they may 
have been among the zpeoBvrepo from whom Papias had once 
(woré) learnt. Eusebius says that Papias claimed to be one of 
their hearers (Ilavias . . . “Apioriwvos xal Tod rpecftutépov Iwavvov 
avtynKoov éavtov hyo yeverOar) ; ‘at least,’ he adds, ‘ Papias often 
mentions them and inserts traditions of theirs in his own pages.’ 
The reason given by the historian is obviously too slight to bear 
the weight of his inference, for Papias might have derived these 
traditions indirectly. Nevertheless, there is no reason why he 
should not have come into personal touch at one time in his life 
with Aristion and John the presbyter. The chronological 
difficulty is not insuperable. Even if they had been personal 
disciples of the Lord, they might have survived till the last decade 
of the first century—which, on a fair estimate of the age of 
Papias, would permit him to have met them in his youth. If 
they had not been personal disciples of Jesus, the likelihood that 
Papias had once been in close touch with them is increased, 
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although at Hierapolis he seems to have only been able to get 
information about them. ‘This does not necessarily imply that 
they were not in Asia Minor at the time. Had they been 
stationed at Ephesus it is difficult to account for Papias’ lack of 
access to them; but, as Keim (i. 222) observes, ‘‘ Asia Minor 
is a wide word, even without Ephesus,” and it is not a necessary 
deduction from Papias to argue that these witnesses to the 
Palestinian tradition must have been in Palestine (Bacon).* 
Nor does it follow that they were dead, and that A¢yovow refers 
to their writings (Drummond, 199f.), or at least to writings in- 
corporating their traditions. This would allow them still to be 
reckoned as personal disciples of Jesus, but it is not easy to see 
why Eusebius in that case did not allude to their works ; besides, 
the context of Papias (with its immediate praise of oral tradition 
in preference to written) rather discourages this view. 

Finally, as Eusebius proceeds to indicate in commenting on 
the passage, (d@) Papias distinguishes between the apostle John, 
who is simply ranked among the apostolic figures of a bygone 
age, and the presbyter John, who belongs to a different and later 
group. ‘This is a most important result for the criticism of the 
Johannine tradition. Haussleiter (Zheol. Lit.-Blatt, 1896, 465- 
468) and Hjelt, expanding a suggestion of Renan (iv. 568), propose 
to omit 7 re ‘Iwavvys, on the ground that the omission leaves 
the text more symmetrical (cp. Camerlynck, 125 f.). Zahn, who 
(ZWVT. § 51) rules out this conjecture as daring, reaches the 
same end by making Papias refer clumsily to the apostle John in 
both connections (so Jacquier, iv. pp. 99 f., and Lepin, pp. 133 f.). 
But neither theory is justifiable. John the presbyter is not to be 
emended out of existence in the interests of John the apostle. 

The second fragment of Papias, which refers to John the 
apostle, corroborates the first by proving not only that he did 
not survive to a late age, but that he died early as a martyr. 
The setting of this fragment is less clear than that of the former, 
but it has the compensating advantage of being in line witha 


* Aristion and Ariston, as we know from Plutarch and Aristotle, could be 
used of the same person (the latter variant occurs here in Syr. and Arm. 
versions), but the Aristion of Papias was not the Ariston of Pella to whom 
Eusebius elsewhere refers (cp. Bacon, DCG. i. 114-118, against Resch, 7U. 
x. 2.453f.). Thereis more, though not enough, to be said for the identification 
of John the presbyter (supposing he was not a personal disciple of Jesus) 
with John the seventh head of the church at Jerusalem (Schlatter), 
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piece of evidence from the synoptic tradition. The evidence for 
the early martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee is, in fact, three- 
fold: (a) a prophecy of Jesus preserved in Mk 10%=Mt 20%, 
(4) the witness of Papias, and (c) the calendars of the church. 


The tradition is accepted and defended, on various grounds, by Schwartz 
(op. c#t.), Erbes (see below), Bousset (7’R., 1905, 225 f., 277f.), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. ii. 411), Kreyenbihl (i. 366f.), Badham (4/7. iii. 729-740, viii. 
539-554), Menzies and Wellhausen and J. Weiss (on Mk 10%), Bacon 
(Zxp.7, 1907, 236f., and on Mk 10%), Jiilicher (77. 377 £.), Loisy (RAR., 
1904, 568 f.), Schmiedel (#4z. 2509-2510), Burkitt (Gospel History and its 
Transmission, pp. 250f.), Holtzmann-Bauer (pp. 19f.), Forbes (pp. 165 f.), 
and Heitmiiller. 


MARK. MATTHEW. 
76 Tornptov 6 éyw ivy mlecbe, TO ev Torhpiov pov wleabe 
kat 7O Bamricua 6 éyw Bamrifoua 
Bamrifnces be, 
To 6é xabica éx SeEtay pou A c&| 7d 5 Kabloa éx SeEtv pov Kal é&. 
evavULwDY EVWVULWY, 
ovK éoTw éuov Oovvat, ovK €oTiv éudv ToUTO Sovvat, 
GAN ols Hrolwacrat. GN ois Hroiwacrat bd ToD warpds pov. 


Mt. as usual omits the parallel clause (cp. 2217=Mk 124 
etc.) and adds the last four words (cp. 254 and 41, where, in the 
latter passage, 6 Hroipacey 6 watyp pov, as read by Iren. Orig. 
Hil. D and some old Latin MSS, has been altered into 76 7ror- 
pacpevov). Whether Luke omitted the whole scene* because it 
appeared to limit the authority of Jesus or because it disparaged 
the apostles, it is difficult to say. In any case the primitive 
character of the saying is as patent as its meaning, viz., that 
both James and John were to suffer martyrdom. “A quelque 
point de vue qu’on se place, clairvoyance miraculeuse de Jésus 
ou prédiction mise dans sa bouche post eventum, Jean et Jacques 
ont bu la méme ‘coupe’ et subi le méme ‘ baptéme’ que lui” 
(A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, i. 354). What drinking the cup 
of Jesus meant, is evident from passages like Mk 14% and 
Mart. Polyk. 14 (& dpi$pa trav paptipov év TG motypiw Tod 
Xpicrod). The hypothesis that Jesus was simply referring in 
general terms to persecution and hardship does not do justice to 
the specific and definite character of the prediction. Unless it 
is assumed (as, ¢.g., by O. Holtzmann) that this anticipation of 


* Spitta’s attempt to prove that his favourite Luke was correct (2VW,, 
1910, 39-58), and that the passage, a later synoptic addition, did not originally 
refer to death, is rightly set aside by Schwartz (262d. 89-104). 
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Jesus was not fulfilled, we must admit that he foretold a martyr- 
death for the two men, and also that this had come to pass by 
the time Mark’s gospel was published. James was beheaded in 
the beginning of the fifth decade by Herod Agrippa 1. (Ac 127), 
although Luke fails to chronicle his death any more than that of 
Peter. It is possible that other names* originally lay in the 
isolated tradition or source which is incorporated in Ac 121, 
but it is not necessary to assume that the two brothers died 
simultaneously at this early date (so, e.g., Schwartz and Badham), 
-and it is extremely improbable that John’s name was sub- 
sequently omitted under stress of the dominant Ephesian 
legend (Schwartz), after a.D. 150. This involves a tissue of 
historical difficulties,7 including the identification of John Mark 
with the John of Gal 1-2. It is unlikely that the former would 
be ranked alongside of Peter, the pillar-apostle. If the death of 
John the son of Zebedee fell within the subsequent period 
covered by Acts, the lack of any allusion to it is simply another 
of the many gaps which are visible in Luke’s narrative. 

The fact of the martyrdom of John is, however, corroborated 
very soon by (4) a statement of Papias, in the second book of 
his expositions of Aéyia xvpiaxd, that John “was killed by the 
Jews, thus plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and common 
agreement concerning him” (70 ‘loviaiwy édvypé6yn, tAnpdcas 
dyAady peta TOV AeAHod THY TOV Xpictov epi aitav zpdppyow xkvi 
Tyv éavTdv dporoyiav wept tovrov Kai ovyxatafecw).{ The 
evidence for this important quotation (of which the first three 
words alone belong to Papias) goes back to the best MS (codex 
Coislinianus, 305) of Georgios Hamartolos (ninth century), who, 

* << Ftliche andere, die ebenfalls den Zeugentod erlitten, werden nicht 
einmal mit Namen genannt, als waren sie eine nicht der Rede werte Beilage 
. - « Man kann sich kaum des Verdachtes erwehren, dass Lukas hier 
gewisse Namen unterdriickt hat. Vielleicht auch nur einen einzigen” 
(Wellhausen, JVoten zur Apgeschichte, 9). 

+ Schwartz (see p. 284, and ZVW., 1910, 100f.) tries a chronological 
hypothesis, by placing Paul’s journey (Ac 13-14) after, not before, the events 
of Ac 15, and taking 117”-*° and 15!~164 as versions of the same event, in order 
to allow Paul’s conflict with the pillar-apostles at Jerusalem (Gal 118 2!) to 
precede A.D. 43-44, the date of the martyrdom of the son of Zebedee; but 
the chronology is highly speculative (see above, p. 309), involving the con- 
version of Paul in A.D. 28-29 and the crucifixion a year or two earlier. 


+ Then follows Mk 10%. It is impossible, with Godet, Gutjahr, and 
others, to minimise avnpé0y, here or in Georgios, into injury or exile. 
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@ propos of the synoptic logion (Mk 10%), declares in his 
Chronicle that John the apostle after writing his gospel did 
suffer martyrdom (Chron. iil. 134. 1), buttressing the statement 
upon Papias and Origen. The former is miscalled airdarys 
TovTov ‘yevouevos, and the reference to the latter* seems 
erroneous. But the recent publication (7UV., 1888, v. 2, 170) of 
the de Boor fragment of what is evidently an epitome (7th to 
8th cent.), based on the Xpioriavixy icropia or Chronicle of 
Philip Sidetes (5th cent.), removes all doubts as to whether 
Papias really wrote something to this effect. This chronicler 
incidentally lends a powerful support to the former allusion, by 
quoting thus: ‘Papias in his second book says that John the 
divine (6 @eoAdyos) and James his brother were killed by the 
Jews’ (576 ‘Iovdaiwy évypéOyoav). While this quotation cannot be 
verbally exact, as @eoAdyos is not known to have been applied 
to John earlier than the close of the fourth century (cp. Bousset, 
p. 227, as against Schwartz), it is indubitable that the work of 
Papias must have contained some statement of this nature 
about the two sons of Zebedee.t The excerpts are both late; 
the later of the two may be taken from the epitome of Philip (cp. 
Funk’s Patres Afost.i. 368 f.), and Philip’s reputation as an inde- 
pendent historian is not particularly high (cp. Socrates, ZH. £. 
vii. 27; Photius, Cod. 35); but, although absolute certainty is 
unattainable, our deduction is that there are no very valid 
reasons for conjecturing that they both mistook the sense of 
some passage in Papias,{ which either (so Drummond) referred 
to John as paprvs (not in the tragic but in the ordinary sense 
of the term), or described the martyrdom of John (#e. the 


* Origen, t# Mt. t. xvi. 6, already explains the synoptic saying, with — 
regard to John, by means of the tradition which identified him with the John 
of the apocalypse. 

t+ On the extreme improbability of the conjectures (cp. Gutjahr, pp. 
107 f.) by which Lightfoot (Zssays on Supernat. Religion, pp. 211 f.), Zahn, 
Schlatter (BFTZ. ii. 3. pp. 50 f.), and Harnack would eliminate the son of 
Zebedee from the text of Georgios, see Schmiedel (Zz. 2509 f.) and 
Clemen (4/7., 1905, 648 f.). 

+ Still less, that Papias himself, an dpyatos dvyjp, was in error if he made 
such a statement. ‘‘If Papias made it, the question remains whether he 
made it under some misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his 
conviction that the prophecy of Mk. x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date of Papias,” 
Swete, Apocalypse of St. John, p. clxxv. 
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Baptist) and James the Lord’s brother (so Bernard, conjectur- 
ing that OAAEA®OCAYTOYKAIIAK@BOC is a corruption of 
OAAEA®OCTOYKYIAKWBOC). These conjectures are in- 
genious but unnecessary. As to the former theory, the whole 
trend of the later ecclesiastical tradition was in the opposite 
direction, to regard the witness of John as non-tragic. As to 
the latter, while the two Jameses were repeatedly confused in 
later tradition, it is no argument against James the son of 
Zebedee to say that he was not literally killed by the Jews, for 
the same expression is applied to Jesus (eg. Ac 2*3 totvrov .. . 
avetNate), though Herod in the one case and Pilate in the 
other were responsible for an act which pleased or was prompted 
by the Jews. Furthermore, the collocation of John the Baptist 
and James the Lord’s brother is much less natural than that of 
the two sons of Zebedee. 

Upon the whole, then, there does not appear to be any par- 
ticularly strong ground for the rejection of the Papias-tradition, e.g. 
by Harnack (4CZ. ii. 1. 662 f.; ZZZ., 1909, 10-12, in a review 
of Bernard), Drummond (pp. 227 f.), Stanton (GAD. i. 166f.), 
Zahn (forschungen, vi. 147 f.), H. B. Workman (Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, 358-361), Lepin (L’origine du quatr. 
évangile, pp. 108 f.), Abbott (Diaz. 2935-2941), J. H. Bernard 
(lrish Church Quarterly, 1908, 51-66), and J. Armitage Robinson 
(Zhe Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel, 1908, pp. 64-80), 
if it can be connected organically with the subsequent and 
divergent traditions of the church. Before proceeding to 
demonstrate this connection, however, we must weigh the fact 
that (¢) the evidence of some ancient calendars (Egli, ZWT., 
1891, pp. 279 f.; Erbes, ZKG., 1901, pp. 200f.) favours 
indirectly the existence of such a tradition. In the fourth 
century Syriac,* “John and James, the apostles in Jerusalem,” 
are commemorated together as martyrs there on Dec. 27 
between Stephen (Dec. 26) and Paul and Peter (in Rome, Dec. 
28); the Armenian and Gothico-Gallic agree, and possibly 
the original form of the sixth century Carthaginian + (corrobor- 


* Edited by W. Wright, Journ. Sacred Lit. (1865) 36f., 423 f.; cp. 
H. Achelis, de Martyrologzen (1900), pp. 30-71. In view of ordinary usage 
and the mention of Rome in connection with Paul and Peter, it is not 
probable that Jerusalem here denotes (so Gutjahr) merely the place of the 
festival’s celebration, and not the locality of the martyrdom. 

{+ Where a scribe in the extant text has wrongly put John the Baptist 
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ated by the North African De Rebaptismate, ¢. A.D. 250, which 
contains this sentence: “ He said to the sons of Zebedee, ‘ Are 
ye able?’ For he knew the men had to be baptized, not only in 
water but also in their own blood”). Two calendars, from the 
East and the West respectively, thus reflect a belief that John 
the apostle suffered a martyr-death. The former tallies with 
the evidence of a Syriac homily of Aphrahat (a.D. 344), de 
persecutione, which (§ 23) bids its hearers listen to “these 
names of martyrs, of confessors, and of the persecuted,” and, 
after reciting the stories of OT worthies, proceeds, “Great 
and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus. He surpassed in 
affliction and in confession all who were before or after. And 
after him was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 
Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James 
and John walked in the footsteps of Christ their master.” 
Plainly these are all examples of the first of the classes 
mentioned, viz. the martyrs. Aphrahat then adds examples of 
confessors. ‘‘ Also, others of the apostles thereafter in diverse 
places confessed and proved true martyrs.” Finally, he notes 
the persecuted. ‘And also concerning our brethren who are 
in the West, in the days of Diocletian there came great afflic- 
tion and persecution,” etc. Upon the whole, then, the evidence 
of the early catholic calendars, though not on the same footing 
as that of the two other blocks of evidence, serves to corroborate 
substantially the tradition which they embody. 

Further confirmation * of this, the earliest tradition upon 
John the apostle, is furnished incidentally by Herakleon, the 
early gnostic commentator on the fourth gospel (cp. Clem. 
Strom. iv. 9), who mentions, in connection with Lk 1211-12, those 
who had escaped martyrdom, “ Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, 
and many others.” John’s name is significantly omitted from 
the list, for in view of his contemporary importance it is hardly 
possible that he could have been included among the ‘‘ many 
others.” As time went on, the dominant Ephesian legend of 


(who is commemorated on June 24th) instead of John the apostle, possibly 
owing to the mention of Herod (confusing the Herod of Ac 12? with him of 
Mk 614); cp. Achelis, of. cet. pp. 18-29. Zahn (Forsch. vi. 147 f.) and 
some others even propose to read John the Baptist for John the apostle in 
the Papias-fragment (see above). 

* Cp. Keim, v. 53 f., who already recognised, with Volkmar, that the 
tradition represented by Georgios Hamartolos must apply to John the apostle, 
His arguments were not fully met by Grimm in ZW7., 1874, 121 f. 
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the long-lived apostle, due in part to deductions from the 
Fourth gospel and the apocalypse, in part to the confusion of 
John the presbyter and John the apostle, tended to obliterate 
not only John the presbyter’s figure, but the far-away tradition 
of John the apostle’s early death. It is remarkable, however, 
to find the latter vibrating still at one or two places. Thus, 
while Clement of Alexandria tells the story * of John and the 
tobber, which implied his long life, he also (S¢vom. vii. 17, 7 5 
amooTéAwy avtod, 7.e. Christ, wéxpe ye THs TlavAov Aetrovpyias émt 
Nepwvos TeActovrar) assumes that all the teaching apostles had 
closed their careers before A.D. 70. Similarly Chrysostom in 
one homily (Ixxvi.) says that John the apostle “‘lived for a long 
while after the capture of Jerusalem,” while in another (lxv.) 
he expounds Mt 2078 upon the lines of the earlier tradition as 
a prophecy of martyr-death for the sons of Zebedee. Even 
Gregory of Nyssa may be cited as one of the later, perhaps 
unconscious, witnesses to the accuracy of the Papias-tradition, 
since in his Laudatio Stephani, as well as in his de Basilio magno, 
he groups Peter, James, and John as martyred apostles, and places 
them between Stephen and Paul. The Muratorian canon, which 
already vindicates the canonicity of the Johannine writings by 
means of the apostolic authorship, had also reflected indirectly 
the Papias-tradition by assuming that the Fourth gospel was 
composed while the apostles were still together (z.e. before a.p. 
70), and by asserting that in writing to seven churches Paul was 
simply ‘‘sequens prodecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem.” The un- 
chronological nature of the latter remark was due not simply to 
the canonical prestige of the Johannine writings, but to the 
vague influence of the tradition which in one form associated 
John’s literary exploits and experiences of persecution with 
Claudius and Nero. A similar fluctuation between the tradi- 
tion of the martyrdom and that of the banishment occurs in 
the enigmatic passage, Tert. de prescr. heret. 36 (the apostrophe 
to the church of Rome, “ubi Petrus passioni dominice ade- 
quatur ; ubi Paulus Iohannis exitu coronatur [cp. the Muratorian 
canon’s order of John and Paul]; ubi apostolus Iohannes, post- 
eaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur”). The story of his scatheless immersion in a cauldron 
of boiling oil, which apparently goes back to the Acta Johannis 


* It is late and pretty and doubtful, like the tale of Sir Walter Ralegh 
and his cloak. 
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(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. cxvif.), was a rejuvenating touch introduced in 
order to harmonise the older tradition of his martyrdom with his 
1egendary longevity. His ‘baptism’ was thus made harmless. He 
became a pdprus in the double sense of the term. ‘The original 
setting of the story was probably in Nero’s reign (cp. Jerome, 
adv. Jovin. i. 26, reporting Tertullian) ; afterwards, when he was 
identified with John the seer and witness of the apocalypse, the 
Domitianic period of the latter led to the subsequent transference 
of the tale from Nero to Domitian. The other legend, that he 
drank a cup of poison unharmed, betrays the same tendency to 
evade the literal implication of the synoptic prophecy ; but in this 
case the feat was readily transferred to him from Justus Barsabbas 
(so Papias quoted in Eus. H. £. ili. 39. 9)—which would be all 
the more easy, as Badham ingeniously points out, since the 
Encratite phraseology made Christ remove from John “the 
serpent’s poison,” z.¢. sexual desire. Another legend, that of 
John and Cerinthus in the bathhouse (Eus. & Z. iii. 28. 6), is 
also told of Ebion (Epiph. xxx. 24) and of a Jewish rabbi during 
Hadrian’s reign. 

§ 2. The Ireneus-tradition.—If these deductions from the 
Papias-traditions are correct, the later testimony of Irenzeus * 
must be erroneous. Irenzeus, in his letter to Florinus (Eus. 
Hi. E. vy. 20), warns him against certain ddypara. Tatra ra 
ddypara ob mpd Yuav mpecBuTepot, of Kat Tots daogTdAoLs 
ouphoitycavtTes, ov mapédwxdy cot. Then he reminds Florinus 
of one of these mpeoBurepot, viz. 6 paxdpios Kal amooToAtKos 
mpeoBvrepos, Polykarp, in whose company he (Irenzeus) zrais ére 
dv (z.e. in his teens) év 77 kdrw ‘Acia had seen Florinus. Irenzus 
says he can remember how Polykarp used to describe his inter- 
course with John and also with the rest who had seen the Lord, 
and how he used to repeat their sayings and traditions about 
Jesus (zdévta cippwva tais ypadais). Polykarp was thus one 


* Defences of its trustworthiness by Stanton (GAD. i. 213f.), V. Rose 
(RB., 1897, 516-524), and Gwatkin (Contemp. Review, 1897, 222-226). 
According to F. G. Lewis (Zhe lreneus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel, 
Its Extent, Meaning, and Value, Chicago, 1908), the ypadai of Eus. H. £. 
v. 20. 6 were separate booklets of Johannine reminiscences of the life and 
words of Jesus, circulating in the churches, which were compiled, perhaps 
by Polykarp himself, into the Fourth gospel. It is more than probable that 
the gospel originated in homilies and addresses which had originally a separate 
existence, but the ordinary sense of ypagal here (=Scriptures) is more relevant 
to the context. 


Jn. 
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of the mpecfirepo. upon whom Irenzeus and Florinus, like 
Papias, were dependent for their information about the eye- 
witnesses of Jesus. He was an older man than Papias, though 
he probably died before him. Consequently, if Irenzeus is 
correct, his testimony to John the apostle is of first-rate 
importance. 

But, while any wholesale depreciation of Irenzeus is uncritical 
(see Preuschen on Schwartz in Berliner Philol. Wochenschrife, 
1906, 101-105), and while his letter to Florinus is not to be 
brushed aside as a piece of unauthentic partisanship (Scholten, 
Der Apostel Johannes in Klein-Asien, 1872, pp. 63 f.), he must be 
held to have mistaken what Polykarp * said, and to have confused 
John the presbyter with John the apostle. Like Benjamin 
Franklin, he had ‘ever a pleasure in obtaining any little anec- 
dotes’ of his spiritual ancestors; but his memory, partly owing 
to his desire to safeguard the apostolic authority of the Fourth 
gospel, misled him here as elsewhere. Thus he confuses Peter 
and Jesus, as if Ac 5 applied to the latter (cp. ZU. xxxi. 1, 
p. 40), as well as James the son of Zebedee and the James of 
Ae 15—Gal 2 (adv. Haer, ii. 12. 15). He also infers (adv. 
Haer. i. 22, TU. xxxi. 1. 42, 62 f.), either from the Fourth gospel 
279 857) or from the Asiatic presbyters who claimed to represent 
John’s tradition, that Jesus did not die till the reign of Claudius 
(ze. not till after a.D. 41). 


This inference has an important bearing on the whole subject. Whatever 
was the meaning f attached to the forty-six years of 2?°—whether it represents 
the period between the initiation of Herod the Great’s building scheme 
(20 B.c.) and the date at which the scene of this discussion is laid (¢.e. A.D. 
27-28), or alludes to Ezra’s temple (Dzat. 2023-2024),—neither it nor the 
allusion in 8°” (where Blass, Schwartz, Wellhausen follow &* SyrSi sah. in 
reading the more logical but less pungent éwpaxé oe, EOPAKECE for 
EOPAKEC) is responsible for the extraordinary exegetical blunder of 
Irenzeus or of his authorities, the Johannine presbyters, that from twelve 
to twenty years elapsed between the baptism and the death of Jesus. If 
this tradition was picked up by Irenzeus from the book of Papias, it richly 
confirms the impression of uncritical credulity which the other traditions of 
this school or circle make upon the modern reader. Neither Papias nor his 











* Polykarp himself never calls the apostle John his teacher; indeed, he 
never alludes to him at all. 

¢ Later tradition took it literally (cp. the pseudo-Cyprianic De montibus 
Sina et Sion, 4), and Loisy (293) has recently revived the allegorical-literal 
interpretation, For the anti-Valentinian, anti-Lucan motive of the passage, 
see above, pp. 530, 581, and Bacon’s Fourth Gospel (pp. 394 f.). 


39 
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informants can have had any accurate acquaintance with the John whom they 
claim as their apostolic authority. Their traditions are simply fantastic 
inferences drawn from the Johannine literature itself; whether Papias was 
primarily responsible for their circulation or not, they could never have come 
from a disciple who had been a member of the twelve (cp. Schwartz, pp. 7 f. ; 
Clemen in A/7. ix. 661-663, and Corssen in ZVW., 1901, 202-227). 
Similarly, anything else Irenzeus quotes from the presbyters who are claimed 
to have been in touch with the apostle John, is of a singularly unapostolic 
character; not only this tradition that Jesus died when he was in his efas 
senior, i.e. over forty or fifty, but the exegesis of Rev 13'8 (v. 30. 1), and the 
grotesque saying (p. 23) about the fruitful vines of the messianic era (v. 33. 
3), if they do not militate decisively against an apostolic source, certainly do 
not presuppose it. There is nothing in Irenzeus’ tradition of the elders 
which points to any ultimate Johannine apostolic source, and a good deal 
which invalidates any such reference. 


Irenzeus was also mistaken, as Eusebius points out (Z. Z. iii. 
39. 2), in making Papias a hearer of the apostle John. There is 
other evidence to show that he used dscipulus apostolorum in a 
careless and loose sense. Once at least he inadvertently con- 
verts a presbyter gui audierat ab his gui apostolos uiderant (iv. 
27. 1)into a discipulus apostolorum (iv. 32. 1); and this significant 
instance, all the more significant that it is incidental, corroborates 
the conclusion that, in his reminiscences of his boyhood beside 
Polykarp, he mistook similarly the presbyter John for the apostle. 
The date of Polykarp’s death is uncertain, though ¢. 155 is approxi- 
mately accurate (cp. Corssen in ZVW., 1902, 61f.). Onany fair 
rendering of the chronological data, Irenzeus could not have 
been more than a boy when he heard or met him (Zaer. iii. 
3. 4, OV Kal Hpets Ewpdxapey ev TH mpoTy Tuav HArKia), and his 
letter to Florinus (H. Z. v. 20. 5f.) does not imply, even if it 
does not exclude, the supposition that his acquaintance with the 
aged bishop of Smyrna extended beyond the days of his early 
youth. We are justified, therefore, in refusing to set aside the 
Papias-traditions in favour of a claim which rests upon such 
precarious grounds and which is otherwise open to serious 
doubts. 


The force of this argument some critics attempt to turn, by pointing out 
the improbability of an error ; Irenzeus must have many opportunities, in Asia 
Minor and Rome and Gaul, of acquainting himself with the facts; others, 
who were contemporaries of Polykarp, must have been alive ; and, therefore, 
Irenzeus could not have written down an error which they would have instantly 
detected (cp. Drummond, pp. 347f. ; Sanday, Cretccesm of Fourth Gospel, 
6of.; Lepin, pp. 161f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 159f.). That 
Irenzeus had many links with the far past and opportunities of learning 
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about it, may be admitted freely. But the bearing of all this upon the 
question of the accuracy of his memory is another matter. There were 
hundreds of his readers who must have known that Jesus was not crucified 
in the reign of Claudius, for example; even the pagan historian Tacitus knew 
better. But this did not prevent Irenzeus from committing his blunder, and 
it does not entitle us to argue that, because so many contemporaries could 
have corrected him if he had been wrong, therefore he must have been right. 
The wholesale application of this kind of argument could be used to 
guarantee many of the most patent inaccuracies in ancient literature, classical 
and Christian. Asa protest against ultra-literary methods of handling early 
tradition it has some value, but it is only within narrow limits that it 
can operate legitimately as a positive criterion, and the Johannine witness 
of Irenzeus does not fall within these limits. 


Such confusion, owing to identity of names, was not unex- 
ampled. The case of the two Philips isa parallel. The Philip 
of Acts is one of ‘the seven’ (65), who is not one of the twelve 
(85-40), but nevertheless is an evangelist who does active work in 
Samaria and elsewhere. His Greek name, his connection with 
the Hellenists (Ac 61) in Jerusalem, and his efforts outside Judea, 
tally with the reference in Jn 1220-22, where, as elsewhere in the 
Fourth gospel, Philip the apostle (z.e. one of the synoptic twelve) 
seems to be meant. Does this entitle us to infer that the 
confusion between the two Philips began as early as the Fourth 
gospel (so Stolten, /PZ., 1891, 150f.; Loisy, 30, 683f.; 
Holtzmann-Bauer on Jn 127), or that the Philip of the Fourth 
gospel is an imaginative figure constructed out of the traditions 
about the evangelist (so, recently, Thoma, 764 f.; Kreyenbuhl, ii. 
347f.; Weizsdcker, and Schmiedel, 2.42. 3700-3701)? A third 
alternative, that there was only one Philip, and that the early 
fathers were right in thinking of Philip as both deacon and 
apostle (so, recently, Purchas, Johannine Problems, 56-67), is 
negatived by the evidence of Ac 8549 which assumes that Philip 
the evangelist had not the apostolic power (8!) of laying hands 
on converts and imparting the Spirit. The significant fact that 
the evangelist, whom Luke met at Czsarea (Ac 21°), had Ovya- 
tépes TEecoapes mapHévor rpopyTevovoa, is the starting-point of 
any discussion on this problem, unless Ac 21° is held, as I now 
think unlikely, to be an interpolation (cp. HWVT7: 675). The evi- 
dence of Papias would be conclusive if only it were clear whether 
the Philip whom he mentions (see pp. 598, 603) was the apostle 
or the evangelist. In any case, he derived information at first- 
hand, not from this Philip but from the daughters of Philip (Eus. 
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HZ. E. ili. 39. 9-10, ds 5€ Kata Tods adrovs 6 Iarius yevopevos, where 
Harnack and Corssen* rightly understand xpdvovus after airovs). 
The probability is that his Philip was the apostle (of the Fourth 
gospel) ; but, even so, it does not follow that the daughters of 
Philip belonged to this Philip’s family.| Eusebius, who declares 
that they furnished Papias with some of his fantastic legends, 
assumes that they were; but this may be due to the fact that he 
confused both Philips, and it may be that only { Philip the 
evangelist had daughters, that they prophesied at Hierapolis, 
and that they represent the figures to which the Montanists 
appealed, and about which the later stories gathered. Whether 
the Fourth gospel or Papias already confused the two Philips or 
not, Polykrates and Proklus did, and after them the later church. 
The apostle in the second-century traditions fell heir to the 
prophetic and ascetic daughters of his namesake (cp. Salmon, 
INT. 313-315 ; Wendt on Ac 21°, and McGiffert’s excellent note 
in his edition of Eusebius, on ili. 31). Polykrates, bishop of 
Ephesus (before the end of the second century), testifies that 
Philip the apostle, one of the great lights who had died in Asia, 
was buried in Hierapolis along with ‘his two aged virgin 
daughters,’ while ‘7% érépa airod Ovyarnp &v dyiw mvevpatt Tohitev- 
cauevy now rests at Ephesus’ (Eus. H& Z£. ili, 31=Vv. 24). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ili. 6. 52; Eus. @. £. iii. 30. 1) 
not only reckons Philip § with Peter among the married apostles, 
but adds, tas Ovyarépas dvdpaow eféduxev. In the dialogue of 
Gaius and Proklus (quoted in Eus. ZH. £. i. 31. 4), the four 
prophetic daughters of Philip are recorded to have been buried 
with their father at Hierapolis. Eusebius, who quotes all these 
passages, evidently identified the two Philips, as Tertullian had 
done before him, since (as is plain from the use of drdarodovs in 


* ZNW., 1902, 289-299 (‘die Tochter des Philippus’). 

+ The atmosphere of the marvellous in Ac 8 (cp. vv.” 4* ®) is certainly 
‘‘in entire harmony with the stories which Papias gleaned at a later date from 
the daughters of Philip ” (Purchas, 60-61). 

t It is just possible that Philip the apostle had also daughters, and that 
Clement of Alexandria preserves an independent tradition with regard to 
them ; but this leaves the confusion unaffected. The uncertainty of the text 
in Eusebius, as Schwartz points out (16f.), prevents us from laying too much 
stress on the variation in numbers between Polykrates and the other 
witnessses. 

§ He also declares (Strom. iii. 25) that the wcrds in Lk 9 were spoken 
to Philip. 
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iii, 39. ro=Ac 1%) his description of Philip as roy amrocroXov 
(iii. 39. 9) refers to the narrower, not to the wider (Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi. 162f.; Drummond, 226), sense of the title. 
Did Polykrates and Proklus the Montanist already share this 
confusion? In all likelihood they did.* The Asiatic tendency 
to trace church origins and traditions directly to members of the 
twelve must have led at an early period to the substitution of 
Philip the apostle for his namesake the evangelist. 

§ 3. Zhe argument from silence.—Leaving aside, for the 
moment, the evidence for John the apostle’s early martyrdom, 
and confining ourselves to the tradition of his longevity and 
residence in Asia Minor, we find the statements of Irenzeus, who 
is the first and chief witness for this tradition, confronted by a 
significant silence on the part of previous writers. Not merely 
is the entire early Christian literature down to Irenaeus silent upon 
any sojourn of the apostle John in Asia Minor,{ but in one or 
two cases it is hardly possible that such a silence could have been 
preserved, had such a long residence been known to the writers. 
The silence of Clemens Romanus upon the alleged contemporary 
sojourn of John the apostle in Asia Minor is of minor import- 
ance ; there was no particular occasion for him to mention the 
apostle, and his evidence hardly tells either way. Much more 
significant is the silence of Ignatius, especially when it is admitted 

* Lightfoot (Colosszans, 45-47) and Drummond (pp. 226-227) especially 
hold that the Philip of Polykrates was the apostle. On the other side, cp. 
(in English) Selwyn’s Chréstzan Prophets, 247 f. 

+ Schwartz (p. 17), who declines to follow Schmiedel in regarding the 
Philip of the Fourth gospel as imaginary, takes his own way: ‘‘ Der antike 
Heroencult treibt auf christlichen Boden neue Bliithen; die Kleinasiaten 
haben den Apostel Philippus mit seinen Tochtern lange nach ihrem Tode, ja 
nach Papias, schwerlich vor 150, von Czesarea nach Hierapolis und Ephesus 
geschafit, wie in friiheren Zeiten sich die Stadte ihre Heroen in spiteren ihre 
Heiligen holten.” 

~The tradition was first examined and rejected by Vogel (1801), 
Reuterdahl (de fontibus hist. eccl. Eusebtane, 1826), Liitzelberger (daze kirch. 
Trad. uiber den apost. Joh., 1840), and especially Keim (i. 211 f.). 

§ He implies, however, that the apostolic age is over (42, 44), and there 
would be a certain awkwardness in his retrospective allusions to the apostles 
if one of the latter was still alive; ‘‘I confess I find it hard to believe that 
one of the greatest apostles was still living, and residing in the very city from 
which Paul addressed his first letter to the Corinthians ” (Drummond, p. 216). 
This cuts on the whole against the hypothesis of the long-lived apostle in Asia 
Minor, and it would at least fit in with the early-martyrdom tradition ; but, 
at best, it is corroborative evidence. 
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that he knew the Fourth gospel (see pp. 577f.). Even in writing 
to the church of Ephesus, less than twenty years after John the 
apostle is supposed not only to have written the apocalypse and 
the Fourth gospel, but to have exercised ecclesiastical authority 
in the province, he never alludes to him.* Paul is the one 
apostle mentioned (ad. Eph. xii. 2, TavdAov cvppitora). The 
description of the Ephesian Christians (xi. 2) as ot kat ‘ois 
drootdAols mavrote auvyveray évy Suvapyer “Inood Xpiocrov, would 
be incredibly vague if John the apostle had occupied the local 
position which later tradition assigned to him; and in view of the 
prestige which, on this hypothesis, he enjoyed as the author of 
the apocalypse, it is out of the question to turn the evidence from 
the silence of Ignatius by conjecturing that John’s reputation had 
not yet risen to such a height as would have justified Ignatius in 
mentioning him along with Paul. The argument from silence 
requires very careful handling, but in the present case it is quite 
valid. Noserious argument can stand against the conclusion that 
while Ignatius, like Papias, may have known the Fourth gospel, he 
did not know of any residence of John the apostle, as its author, 
in Ephesus. Even Hegesippus does not appear to have known 
of John’s longevity in Asia Minor; in describing the latter’s 
Ephesian career, Eusebius goes away from Hegesippus to 6 ray 
Tap Huiv apxaiwy Adyos (ZH. £. iii. 20. 9), which he would hardly 
have done if Hegesippus, who lay before him, had continued the 
tale in question. In short, the silence of Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, and Hegesippus cannot fairly be called accidental; no 
satisfactory explanation of it is forthcoming, except the admission 
that none of them knew of John the apostle as a resident 
authority and author in Asia Minor towards the close of the first 
century. The John of Asia Minor at this period (cp. in addition 
to the authorities already cited, von Dobschiitz’s Probleme, 91 f.) 
is John the presbyter, a Jewish Christian disciple, originally a 
Jerusalemite, who taught and ruled with strictness in the local 
churches. His authority and influence created a ‘ Johannine’ 
school or circle. He wrote the apocalypse (see pp. 513 f.), and 
two notes of his (see pp. 475 f.) have survived, all written before 
the year 96 a.D. Later on, the church looked back to see in 
him, however, and in his earlier apostolic namesake, not two 
stars but one. 


* «Some personal reference to St. John would have been natural in 
writing to the church at Ephesus” (GD. i. 166). 
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§ 4. Growth of the Johannine tradition.—The first clue to 
the mazes of this later Johannine tradition lies in the strong 
tendency, felt as soon as the canon began to be formed, to 
connect any gospel or epistle with the apostles, directly or 
indirectly. The apocalypse was probably the first of the 
“Johannine” writings to be associated with the name of the 
apostle. It claimed to be written by a certain John, and the 
casual remark of Justin, only half a century after its composition, 
shows how soon and how naturally the primitive tradition, even 
in Ephesus, had begun to substitute John the apostle for his 
namesake the presbyter. Since the apocalypse and the Fourth 
gospel came from the same school, and since their language had 
certain resemblances, it was natural that the uncritical piety of 
the second century should extend the apostolic authorship to the 
gospel as well, especially if its final edition had paved the way 
for this view of its origin; the first epistle naturally followed in 
the wake of the gospel, while the second and third epistles were 
drawn after the apocalypse or the larger epistle. Once the 
Domitianic date of the apocalypse was granted,—and this is 
practically unchallenged during the second century,—the identi- 
fication of John the seer with John the apostle went on apace, to 
cover the rest of the anonymous Johannine writings. His earlier 
sufferings did not amount to a red martyrdom ; he was banished 
by Domitian to Patmos, where he composed the apocalypse ‘de 
statu ecclesie’ (Ps.-Aug. Serm. clxix. 2, Ps.-Isidore, Jerome, 
Primas. = metallo damnatus) ; after Domitian’s death he returned 
to Asia Minor under Nerva, where he wrote the Fourth gospel 
against Cerinthus ; finally (68 years after the death of Jesus ac- 
cording to Jerome, quoting “historia ecclesiastica” ; 70 years, Ps.- 
Isid.), he survived till Trajan’s reign. The last item in the tradition 
is commonly admitted to be more or less an inference. “We 
may observe that the tradition that John survived till the time of 
Trajan can hardly claim the same degree of certainty as that of 
his residence in Asia” (Drummond, p. 216). 

These deductions or inductions, under the influence of the 
apostolising tendency, would not have developed so rapidly, 
however, had there not been a tendency to confuse John the 
apostle and John the presbyter. This error, due to or fostered 
by the mistake of Irenzeus, threw practically the whole of the 
subsequent tradition out of focus. When all the ecclesiastical 
interests were running so strongly in this direction through an 
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age which was primarily interested in tradition for the sake of 
its utility in safeguarding the canonical authority of the New 
Testament writings and the apostolic authority of the twelve, it 
becomes less surprising that Irenzus ignored the casual remark 
of Papias about John’s martyrdom, or that Eusebius in a later 
generation passed over it, perhaps as one of the zapadoga or 
pvOixwtepa which he professed to find in the writings of the 
worthy bishop of Hierapolis. The remarkable thing really is 
that any traces of the early martyrdom should have been pre- 
served at all. The early criticisms passed on the Fourth 
gospel for its discrepancies with the synoptic narrative led to the 
legends of its composition after them as a “spiritual gospel,” 
written to supplement them (Schwartz, 44f.), and this helps to 
explain how the tradition of John’s early martyrdom* faded 
almost entirely from the church before that rival tradition of 
his long life in Ephesus, which made room for the composition 
of his gospel subsequent to the synoptists, by taking over item 
after item from the traditions of the presbyter. For the 
rise and growth of the second-century Christian tradition of 
the Ephesian John cannot be explained by recourse to fantasy 
and imagination. To account for the tradition, a definite 
historical figure must be assumed, one who lived to a great age 
in Asia Minor, and became an authority there, a John whose 
name and prestige counted highly in Asiatic circles. Thus, 
among the great lights who had fallen asleep in Asia, Polykrates 
numbers not only Philip but also “Iwavvys, 6 ért 76 or7HGos Tov 
Kupiov avamecdv, os éyeviOy iepeds 7d méeraXov TEePopEKws Kal papTUS 
kat diSdcxados (Eus. A. £. iii. 31. 3, v. 24. 2). The zeradov 
phrase, unless it is an unauthentic interpolation (cp. Heinichen’s 
note and Liicke, 20 f.), is either due to the fanciful play of 
legend—Epiphanius (Aaer. xxix. lxxviii., following Hegesippus ?) 
decorates James also with it—or else furnishes a proof that the 
John in question had belonged to the sacerdotal order in Jeru- 


* One vague and confused echo of it may be heard in the occasional 
tradition that the apocalypse (see above, p. 505) was written very early. The 
remark of Epiphanius (li. 33: Tod dylov Iwdvvov mpd Koimjoews avrovd mpo- 
gnrevoavtos év xpdvots Kdavoiov Kaloapos xai dvwrépw [avwrdtw, MSS], dre els 
rhv Ildrpov vijcov iaApxev) is a piece of evidence which is all the more striking 
since the Domitianic tradition was well known by that period. Schwartz (of. 
cit. 29f., 39f.) suggests that this Claudius-tradition may explain the well- 
known objection of Gaius, that when the apocalypse was written (z.e. in fourth 
year of Claudius), there was no Christian church at Thyatira. 
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salem. In any case it is as incompatible with John the apostle 
as the title * dudao0xaXos, which could hardly have been used of 
an apostle. Polykrates, indeed, calls Philip an apostle, but not 
John, and as he uses pdprus immediately afterwards of Polykarp, 
Thraseas, and Sagaris, it is probably employed here in the 
light of Apoc 1% Thus all the indications point to John 
the presbyter, who is further identified with the beloved disciple 
of the Fourth gospel. If this identification is right, it tallies 
with the hypothesis of Delff,t Harnack, and Bousset. If it 
is wrong, it is a fresh witness to the fusion of John the presbyter 
with John the apostle (¢.e. as the bosom-disciple, and perhaps 
as paptus in the tragic sense). Since Polykrates in all like- 
lihood meant to describe John the apostle, the confusion is 
similar to that in the case of Philip whom he has just mentioned. 
The really doubtful point is to determine how far the last chapter 
of the Fourth gospel contributed to this result. Was this 
appendix (or, at any rate, 21745) a deliberate attempt by the 
Ephesian circle to claim for John the presbyter a gospel of John 
the beloved apostle, or vice versa? Or was the identification of 
the two men due to the misreading of the text by a later age? 
In short, does the appendix merely witness to a fusion already 
present, or was it one of the primary sources of the fusion? 
Either theory is tenable, and it depends upon the view taken of 
the gospel’s aim and original character which falls to be adopted. 
The former seems to me slightly preferable, but here as elsewhere 
in the literary criticism of the Fourth gospel one has to jump for 
conclusions,—if one is eager for them,—and that is usually to 
iand in a bog of confusion. 


(a) The probability of Irenzeus having confused the son of Zebedee with 
the presbyter John depends not only upon the fact that the latter really 
existed,—a fact which it should be no longer necessary to prove,—but on the 
presbyter’s authority and residence in Asia Minor. The latter point is still 
disputed, on the ground that Papias does not expressly state it; and some 
critics, who admit the existence of the presbyter John, place him not in Asia 
Minor but in Syria or Palestine, partly on the grounds of supposed internal 
evidence drawn from the book of Revelation, partly because he is identified 
with some former priest called John (e.g. that of Ac 4°, cp. Ac 6"), partly 
because thereby the Judean tradition of the Fourth gospel is accounted for 

* It is a different thing when Polykarp is called d:ddoxados darocrodtKds 
kal mpogyrixds (Mart. Polyk. 16). 

+ John (the priest of Ac 45?), a man of priestly rank, composed the Fourth 
gospel before the fall of Jerusalem (SX., 1892, 83f.). See above, p. 566. 
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(so recently A. Meyer and Zurhellen). But when the apocalypse is assigned to 
John the presbyier, his Asiatic connection follows. There is certainly nothing 
in Papias to show that John was an Asiatic, or that he had even met him. 
Still, though pafynral was the earliest title assumed by the Christian Jews of 
Palestine, it does not follow that its application to Aristion and John the 
presbyter denotes their Palestinian J/Jocus, and the Ephesian /ocus of the 
Fourth gospel in its present form is indicated, not only by the external 
evidence of tradition, but by converging lines of internal evidence, ¢.g. the 
fact that it springs from the same circle or school as the apocalypse (itself an 
undoubtedly Asiatic document), the presence of the Ephesian Logos ideas, 
and of the controversy with the Baptist’s followers. 

(4) If the Fourth gospel was ranked by Papias as a standard for measuring 
the others (see above, p. 187), why did not Eusebius record his evidence? 
Was it because (Schwartz, 23 f.) the historian could not agree with the bishop’s 
tradition of the origin of the gospel as prior to Luke and Mark? Eusebius, 
on this hypothesis, would pass over the testimony of Papias because the latter, 
holding the early martyrdom of John, did not maintain the Ephesian 
residence and longevity of the apostle which, since Irenzeus and Clement, 
had become the dominant belief of the church. If so, this would also account 
for the puzzling failure of Irenzeus to employ such witness from Papias. 
The acquaintance of the latter with the Fourth gospel reappears in a curious 
argumentum of Codex Vatic. Alex. (quoted and discussed by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supern. Relig. p. 210, and Burkitt, Two Lectt. on Gospels, 1901, 
Appendix ii.): euangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, 
discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis—id est in extremis [¢.¢. externis or 
extraneis] quinque libris retulit. This argumentum is obviously translated 
from the Greek, and its origin is pre-Hieronymian. It seems to cite Papias 
as the authority for a theory of the Fourth gospel’s origin which is allied to 
that of the Muratorian canon ; both probably go back to the Leucian Acta, or 
to an independent tradition playing on Jn 21%, The paragraph in the 
Muratorian canon, though mutilated or abbreviated, gives a clear sense: 
Cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: conieiunate mihi hodie 
triduum, et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enarremus. Eadem 
nocte reuelatum Andrez ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes 
suo nomine cuncta describeret (‘‘ when his fellow-disciples and bishops 
exhorted him [to write a gospel-narrative?], he said: Fast with me for three 
days from to-day [cp. Ac 13?, Tert. de zezun. 6] and let us tell one another 
what may be revealed to any one of us. That very night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the apostles, that John was to narrate all in hissown name, 
while they were all to revise (or collate) it [a4vaywwoxdvrwy mdvrwv]”). If 
the words e¢ efzscopis were deleted, as a mere accommodation to the popular 
legend (so Schwartz), it would be possible to regard this paragraph as a claim 
for the collective and catholic authority of the twelve behind the gospel of 
John, or at least for the authority of a certain circle of disciples who were 
able personally to guarantee traditions of Jesus. The evolution of a tradition 
like the ‘Johannine’ is never entirely deliberate and literary ; motives of 
which men are seldom conscious combine to forward a tendency, once it has 
set in. Still, it throws up written statements which in their turn became 
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factors in the process of ecclesiastical definition or pious fancy. The naive 
testimony of the Muratorian canon belongs to this class, though intrinsically 
it is no more than a legendary amplification of Jn 21°4*, interpreted in the 
light of the rising claim for the apostolic authorship of a gospel which 
is attributed to special inspiration and possibly credited, as the context 
implies, with completeness no less than chronological order. 
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